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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 
1981-82 
Summer  Session  1st  1981 


May  24,  Sunday 
May  26,  Tuesday 
May  27,  Wednesday 
May  29,  Friday 
June  25,  Thursday 
June  26,  Friday 

Summer  Session  2nd  1981 

Julys,  Sunday 
July  7,  Tuesday 
July  8,  Wednesday 
July  10,  Friday 
August  7,  Friday 

Fall  Semester,  1981 

August  19,  Wednesday 
August  20,  Thursday 
August  21,  Friday 
August  24,  Monday 
August  31,  Monday 
August  31,  Monday 
September  7,  Monday 
Septennber  17,  Thursday 
October  16,  Friday 
October  26,  Monday 
October  28,  Wednesday 

November  13,  Friday 
November  25,  Wednesday 
November  30,  Monday 
December  9,  Wednesday 
December  10-1 1 

Thursday-Friday 
December  14-18 

Monday-Friday 
December  18,  Friday 

Spring  Semester,  1982 

January  6,  Wednesday 
January  7,  Thursday 
January  8,  Friday 
January  1 1,  Monday 
January  18,  Monday 
January  18,  Monday 
March  5,  Friday 
March  15,  Monday 
March  26,  Friday 

April  6,  Tuesday 
April  8,  Thursday 
April  13,  Tuesday 
April  22,  Thursday 
April  28,  Wednesday 
April  29-30 

Thursday-Friday 
May  3-7 

Monday-Friday 
May  7,  Friday 
May  15,  Saturday 


Residence  halls  open 

Registration 

Classes  begin,  last  day  for  registration 

Last  day  to  drop  or  add  without  a  grade 

Graduation  application  deadline  —  Fall  1981 

Final  exams 

First  term  ends 


Residence  halls  open 

Registration 

Classes  begin,  last  day  for  registration 

Last  day  to  drop  or  add  without  a  grade 

Final  exams 

Second  term  ends 


Residence  halls  open 

Orientation  and  advising 

Registration 

Classes  begin 

Last  day  for  registration 

Last  day  to  drop  or  add  without  a  grade 

Labor  Day  holiday 

Faculty  meeting 

Fall  vacation  begins  10:30  p.m. 

Fall  vacation  ends  8:00  a.m. 

Graduation  application  deadline  —  Spring 

1982 
Last  day  to  withdraw  with  WP  or  WF 
Thanksgiving  vacation  begins  10:30  p.m. 
Thanksgiving  vacation  ends  8:00  a.m. 
Last  day  of  classes 
Final  exams 

Final  exams 

Fall  semester  ends 


Residence  halls  open 

Orientation  and  advising 

Registration 

Classes  begin 

Last  day  for  registration 

Last  day  to  drop  or  add  without  a  grade 

Spring  holidays  begin  10:30  p.m. 

Spring  holidays  end  8:00  a.m. 

Graduation  application  deadline  —  Summer 

1982 
Last  day  to  withdraw  with  WP  or  WF 
Easter  vacation  begins  10:30  p.m. 
Easter  vacation  ends  8:00  a.m. 
Faculty  meeting 
Last  day  of  classes 
Final  exams 

Final  exams 

Spring  semester  ends 
Commencement 
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CORPORATE  HISTORY  AND  ORGANIZATION 

North  Carolina  has  one  statewide  University  consisting  of  sixteen 
constituent  institutions.  The  corporate  history  of  this  University  be- 
gins in  1789,  when  the  General  Assembly  chartered  The  University  of 
North  Carolina.  That  institution  opened  its  doors  to  students  at 
Chapel  Hill  in  1795. 

By  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1931,  the  North  Carolina  Col- 
lege for  Women  at  Greensboro  and  the  North  Carolina  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  at  Raleigh  were  consolidated  with  the 
University  at  Chapel  Hill  to  form  a  multicampus  institution  desig- 
nated The  University  of  North  Carolina.  In  1963  the  General  Assem- 
bly renamed  the  campus  at  Chapel  Hill  as  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  and  that  at  Greensboro  as  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Greensboro.  In  1965  the  campus  at  Raleigh  was 
renamed  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh. 

Charlotte  College  was  added  in  1965  as  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte,  and  in  1969  Asheville-Biltmore  College  and 
Wilmington  College  became,  respectively.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Asheville  and  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wil- 
mington. 

In  1971  the  General  Assembly  in  special  session  merged,  without 
changing  their  names,  the  remaining  ten  state-supported  senior  in- 
stitutions into  the  University.  These  are  Appalachian  State  Univer- 
sity, East  Carolina  University,  Elizabeth  City  State  University, 
Fayetteville  State  University,  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Techni- 
cal State  University,  North  Carolina  Central  University,  North 
Carolina  School  of  the  Arts,  Pembroke  State  University,  Western 
Carolina  University,  and  Winston-Salem  State  University.  This  action 
created,  effective  July  1,  1972,  a  statewide  multicampus  university  of 
sixteen  constituent  institutions  called  The  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  present  State  Constitution,  adopted  in  1970,  includes  this  lan- 
guage, which  is  essentially  the  same  provision  that  has  appeared  in 
the  Constitution  since  1868:  "The  General  Assembly  shall  maintain  a 
public  system  of  higher  education,  comprising  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  such  other  institutions  of  higher  education  as  the 
General  Assembly  may  deem  wise.  The  General  Assembly  shall 
provide  for  the  selection  of  trustees  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina.  .  ."  In  the  reorganization  act  of  1971,  the  constitutionally 
authorized  Board  of  Trustees  was  designated  the  Board  of 
Governors.  This  Board,  consisting  of  thirty-two  members  elected  by 
the  General  Assembly,  is  "responsible  for  the  general  determination, 
control,  supervision,  management,  and  governance  of  all  affairs  of 
the  constituent  institutions." 
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Each  constituent  institution  has  a  board  of  trustees  composed  of 
thirteen  members.  Of  these  thirteen,  eight  are  elected  by  the  Board 
of  Governors,  four  are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  one,  the 
elected  president  of  the  student  body,  serves  ex  officio.  The  North 
Carolina  School  of  the  Arts  has  two  additional  trustees,  both  of 
whom  serve  ex  officio.  The  principal  powers  of  these  institutional 
boards  are  exercised  under  a  delegation  of  authority  from  the  Board 
of  Governors. 

Each  constituent  institution  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  has 
its  own  faculty  and  student  body.  The  chief  administrative  officer  of 
each  institution  is  the  chancellor.  The  chancellors  are  responsible  to 
the  President,  who  is  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  statewide 
University.  General  policy  and  appropriate  allocation  of  function  are 
effected  by  the  Board  of  Governors  and  by  the  President  with  the  as- 
sistance of  other  administrative  officers  of  the  University.  The  office 
of  the  General  Administration  is  located  in  Chapel  Hill. 


BOARD  OFGOVERNORS 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


John  R.  Jordan,  Jr.,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Hugh  Morton,  Vice  Chairman 
Louis  T.  Randolph,  Secretary 


Class  of  1981 

Mrs.  A.R.  Bowe,  Murfreesboro 
Hugh  Cannon,  Charleston,  SC 
Philip  G.  Carson,  Asheville 
T.  Worth  Coltrane,  Asheboro 
George  Watts  Hill,  Durham 
Jack  O'Kelley,  Burlington 
Mrs.  Hugh  Morton,  Linville 
David  J.  Whichard,  II,  Greenville 

Class  of  1983 

Irwin  Belk,  Charlotte 

Wayne  Corpening,  Winston-Salem 

Daniel  C.  Gunter,  Gastonia 

Mrs.  Howard  Holderness,  Greensboro 

John  R.  Jordan,  Jr.,  Raleigh 

J.  Aaron  Prevost,  Hazelwood 

Louis  T.  Randolph,  Washington 

Harley  Shuford,  Jr.,  Hickory 
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Class  of  1985 

Furman  P.  Bodenheimer,  Gary 
Laurence  A.  Cobb,  Charlotte 
John  Edwin  Davenport,  Nashville 
Charles  Z.  Flack,  Jr.,  Forest  City 
James  E.  Holmes,  Winston-Salem 
Mrs.  John  L.  McCain,  Wilson 
Reginald  F.  McCoy,  Laurinburg 
Maceo  A.  Sloan,  Durham 

Class  of  1987 

B.  Irvin  Boyle,  Charlotte 
William  A.  Dees,  Jr.,  Goldsboro 
Mrs.  Frank  H.  Epps.  Lumberton 
Jacob  H.  Froelich,  Jr.,  High  Point 
James  E.  Holshouser,  Jr.,  Southern  Pines 
William  A.  Johnson,  Lillington 
Robert  L.  Jones,  Raleigh 
E.B.  Turner,  Lumberton 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  WILMINGTON 

George  R.  Little,  Jr.,  Chairman 

Dr.  Hubert  A.  Eaton,  Sr.,  Vice  Chairman 

Mrs.  Roi  M.  Penton,  Secretary 

Class  of  1981 

Dr.  Hubert  A.  Eaton,  Sr.  George  R.  Little,  Jr. 

Addison  Hewlett,  Jr.  Mrs.  Roi  M.  Penton 

William  L.  Hill,  II  Mrs.  Jacqueline  C.  Morris-Goodson 

Class  of  1983 

Dr.  John  T.  Dees  Mrs.  Ellen  S.  Newbold 

Eugene  B.  Hardin,  Jr.  Harold  G.  Troy  Sr. 

William  B.  Humphrey  John  D.  Warlick,  Jr. 

Ex  officio:  President  of  the  Student  Government  Association 
(Elected  each  year) 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT 
WILMINGTON 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  was  founded  in 
1947  as  Wilmington  College,  a  locally  supported  and  governed  insti- 
tution, to  provide  the  youth  and  adults  of  New  Hanover  County  and 
southeastern  North  Carolina  an  opportunity  for  two  years  of  univer- 
sity parallel  study,  semiprofessional  training  and  vocational- 
technical  education  at  moderate  expense.  From  these  beginnings 
and  goals  and  through  a  series  of  transformations  with  ever- 
widening  programs  and  aspirations,  in  1969  it  became  a  constituent 
institution  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  whose  purpose, 
resources,  and  direction  it  shares. 

The  University  at  Wilmington  is  a  community  of  scholars  dedi- 
cated to  teaching,  learning,  creating,  and  extending  knowledge 
through  research.  Its  objectives  are  to  stimulate  curiosity,  imagina- 
tion, and  creativity;  to  communicate  both  general  knowledge  and  the 
facts  and  concepts  particular  to  various  disciplines  and  professional 
programs;  to  foster  clear  thinking,  rational  decision-making,  and 
fluent,  accurate  communication;  and  to  develop  skills  appropriate  to 
the  various  disciplines  and  professional  programs. 

The  programs  presently  offered  by  the  University  include:  four- 
year  programs  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of 
Science  degrees  within  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  School 
of  Business  Administration,  and  the  School  of  Education;  graduate 
programs  leading  to  the  Master  of  Education  and  Master  of  Science 
degrees;  a  variety  of  pre-professional  programs;  a  two-year  pro- 
gram leading  to  the  Associate  in  Arts  degree  in  Nursing;  and  special 
programs  in  a  variety  of  areas,  including  Marine  Science  Research 
and  Continuing  Education.  The  University's  recent  development  has 
made  possible  increasingly  diverse  contributions,  some  of  interna- 
tional significance.  Its  aim  is  to  continue  and  to  improve  its  innova- 
tive programming  and  comprehensive  approach  to  meeting  the 
wide-ranging  needs  of  the  region,  the  State,  and  the  larger  com- 
munity. 

HISTORY  AND  BACKGROUND 

Education  on  the  college  level  first  came  to  Wilmington  in  1946 
when  a  college  center  was  established  under  the  direction  of  the 
North  Carolina  College  Conference  and  under  the  administration  of 
the  Directorate  of  Extension  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill.  The  center  offered  courses  on  the  freshman  level  to 
some  250  students  during  the  academic  year  1946-47.  In  1947  a  tax 
levy  was  approved  by  the  citizens  of  New  Hanover  County,  and  Wil- 
mington College  was  brought  into  existence  as  a  county  institution 
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under  the  control  of  the  New  Hanover  County  Board  of  Education.  In 
1948  Wilmington  College  was  officially  accredited  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina College  Conference  and  became  a  member  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Junior  Colleges.  In  1952  the  institution  was  accredited  as 
a  junior  college  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools. 

In  1958  New  Hanover  County  voted  to  place  the  college  under  the 
Community  College  Act  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  By  virtue  of 
this  vote,  the  college  became  a  part  of  the  state  system  of  higher 
education,  and  control  passed  from  the  New  Hanover  County  Board 
of  Education  to  a  board  of  twelve  trustees,  eight  of  whom  were  ap- 
pointed locally  and  four  of  whom  were  appointed  by  the  governor  of 
the  state.  At  the  same  time,  the  requirements  for  admission  and 
graduation  and  the  general  academic  standards  of  the  college  came 
under  the  supervision  of  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion, and  the  college  began  to  receive  an  appropriation  from  the 
state  for  operating  expenses  in  addition  to  the  local  tax. 

On  July  1,  1963,  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Wilmington  College  became  a  senior  college  with  a  four-year 
curriculum,  authorized  to  offer  the  bachelor's  degree. 

By  vote  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  late  1968,  with  subsequent  approval  by  the  North  Carolina 
Board  of  Higher  Education,  and  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
North  Carolina  in  1969,  Wilmington  College  became,  on  July  1, 1969, 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington.  It,  and  the  institution 
in  Asheville  previously  designated  as  Asheville-Biltmore  College,  be- 
came the  fifth  and  sixth  campuses  of  The  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

On  October  30,  1971,  the  General  Assembly  in  special  session 
merged,  without  changing  their  names,  the  remaining  ten  state- 
supported  senior  institutions  into  the  university.  Thus  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  now  comprises  sixteen  institutions. 

On  August  22,  1977,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  authorized  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wil- 
mington to  offer  its  first  graduate  programs  at  the  master's  level. 


ACADEMIC  STANDING 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  is  accredited  by 
the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  and  the  North 
Carolina  Association  of  College  and  Universities.  It  also  holds  mem- 
bership in  the  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Busi- 
ness, the  American  Council  on  Education,  the  American  Placement 
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Council,  and  the  Council  for  Advancement  and  Support  of  Educa- 
tion, and  is  on  the  list  of  schools  approved  by  the  American  Chemi- 
cal Society. 

THE  FACULTY 

The  University  seeks  to  attract  and  maintain  a  faculty  of  out- 
standing individuals  who  are  capable  of  contributing  to  the  en- 
richment of  its  diverse  and  comprehensive  instructional  and  re- 
search programs.  Its  faculty  members  come  from  all  geographic 
sections  of  the  United  States  and  several  foreign  countries,  bringing 
to  this  campus  a  rich  variety  of  educational  experiences,  training  and 
scholarship.  Of  the  more  than  250  instructional  and  research  faculty, 
more  than  60%  hold  doctoral  degrees. 

In  addition  to  its  primary  responsibility  of  teaching,  the  faculty  ac- 
tively engages  in  research  and  creative  pursuits.  Research  interests 
are  widespread  in  the  various  disciplines  within  the  humanities,  nat- 
ural, physical,  behavioral,  and  social  sciences,  and  the  professions. 
One  of  the  major  areas  of  interest  is  the  marine  sciences  in  which  ex- 
tensive research  is  conducted  in  such  fields  as  marine  biology, 
chemical  and  physical  oceanography,  and  coastal  environments. 
Many  of  these  research  activities  culminate  in  the  publication  of 
books  and  scholarly  articles  and  presentation  of  papers  at  profes- 
sional associations,  bringing  acclaim  to  the  University  as  well  as  the 
faculty.  Certain  other  faculty  members  are  widely  recognized  for 
their  outstanding  achievements  in  the  literary,  visual,  and  perform- 
ing arts. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  their  professional  training  and/or  University  af- 
filiation, UNC-W  faculty  members  serve  the  community  at  large  in 
various  ways.  Many  participate  in  artistic,  business,  educational, 
governmental,  religious  and  other  professional  and  humanitarian 
activities.  Inasmuch  as  the  University  is  dedicated  to  serving  its  total 
constituency,  faculty  members  are  encouraged  to  serve  in  an  educa- 
tional advisory  or  informational  capacity  to  enhance  the  welfare  of 
the  community  at  large. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES'  TEACHING  EXCELLENCE  AWARD 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wil- 
mington, taking  note  of  this  institution's  commitment  of  teaching  ex- 
cellence, has  established  the  Board  of  Trustees'  Teaching  Excel- 
lence Award.  Recipients  of  the  award  manifest  excellence  as  a  way 
of  life  and  stand  out  among  the  faculty  as  persons  who  have  made 
and  continue  to  make  a  significant  contribution  to  higher  education 
through  their  dedication  and  service  to  students.  The  award  carries 
with  it  both  an  honor  and  a  responsibility:  it  specifies  a  member  of 
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the  faculty  as  a  person  of  excellence  and  it  calls  upon  the  person  so 
honored  to  share  that  excellence  with  colleagues  and  students. 

THE  FOUNDATION  CHAIR 

The  Foundation  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 
is  a  charitable,  non-profit  corporation  established  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  supporting  the  University.  Through  private  donations  it  sup- 
ports a  faculty  Chair,  designated  to  assist  the  University  in  its  long- 
range  efforts  concerning  faculty  development  and  recruitment.  The 
Foundation  Chair,  which  is  currently  allocated  to  the  various  aca- 
demic disciplines  on  a  rotating  basis,  enables  the  University  to  bring 
to  this  campus  renowned  scholars  and  performing  artists.  In  filling 
the  Chair  a  special  effort  is  made  to  select  individuals  whose  contri- 
butions will  benefit  not  only  the  University,  but  also  the  community  at 
large. 

NOTE:  For  faculty  directory  see  page  235. 


THE  CAMPUS 

The  University  of  Nortli  Carolina  at  Wilmington  is  located  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  state  on  a  600  acre  tract  on  State  Highway 
1 32  (College  Road)  midway  between  the  Cape  Fear  River  and  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  The  city  of  Wilmington  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Cape  Fear  River  and  is  about  15  miles  from  Carolina  Beach  and 
10  miles  from  Wrightsville  Beach.  The  standard  metropolitan  area, 
of  which  Wilmington  is  a  part,  now  has  a  population  in  excess  of 
97,400.  Several  main  highways  lead  into  the  city,  and  commercial  air 
service  provides  easy  access  to  other  metropolitan  areas  north, 
south,  and  west. 

Ocean  breezes  and  the  nearness  of  the  Gulf  Stream  give  Wil- 
mington a  delightful  year-round  climate,  and  the  area's  proximity  to 
the  ocean  provides  unlimited  recreational  opportunities. 

The  spacious  well-landscaped  campus  was  first  occupied  by  the 
University  in  1961.  Today  there  are  27  buildings  either  in  use  or 
under  construction,  and  13  student  apartment  buildings  due  to  be 
completed  during  1981-1982;  plus  athletic  fields  and  ample  parking 
areas. 

BUILDINGS 

The  buildings  on  the  campus  are  of  modified  Georgian  architec- 
ture. All  academic  buildings,  as  well  as  the  cafeteria  and  residence 
halls,  are  completely  air-conditioned. 

The  Edwin  A.  Alderman  Administration  Building,  named  in  honor 
of  a  native  Wilmingtonian  who  served  as  president  of  The  University 
of  North  Carolina,  The  University  of  Virginia  and  Tulane  University, 
houses  administrative  offices. 

Hoggard  Hall,  the  academic  building  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  John 
T.  Hoggard,  second  president  of  Wilmington  College,  contains  class- 
rooms, the  departments  of  Nursing,  Political  Science,  and  Sociology 
and  Anthropology,  laboratories,  the  computing  center,  special  pro- 
grams, and  faculty  and  staff  offices. 

Kenan  Hall,  named  in  honor  of  the  late  Mrs.  Sarah  Graham  Kenan 
of  Wilmington,  is  occupied  by  the  Creative  Arts  Department  and  the 
Philosophy  and  Religion  Department.  It  contains  classrooms,  faculty 
offices,  art  and  music  studios,  the  music  library,  an  electronic  music 
studio,  dramatic  workshops  and  the  S.R.O.  Theatre.  It  also  contains 
an  auditorium  with  a  seating  capacity  of  approximately  100. 

The  Chemistry-Physics  Building  houses  the  departments  of 
Chemistry  and  Physics.  It  is  equipped  with  classrooms,  faculty  and 
staff  offices,  teaching  auditoriums,  and  modern,  well-equipped 
laboratories  for  the  physical  sciences. 
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Arnold  Kimsey  King  Hall  houses  the  School  of  Education  and 
Department  of  Psychology  and  contains  an  auditorium  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  191 ,  classrooms,  faculty  offices,  and  a  curriculum  labora- 
tory. 

Isaac  Bear  Hall,  completed  in  1972,  contains  classrooms,  a  com- 
puter laboratory,  and  faculty  offices  for  the  School  of  Business 
Administration. 

The  Marine  Science  Building  was  completed  in  1974.  It  houses  the 
departments  of  Biology  and  Earth  Sciences  and  contains  class- 
rooms and  laboratories. 

Morton  Hall,  named  for  Margaret  Shannon  Morton,  was  com- 
pleted in  October  of  1978  and  houses  the  departments  of  English, 
History,  Mathematical  Sciences,  and  Modern  Languages.  The  build- 
ing contains  classrooms,  seminar  rooms,  and  a  large  auditorium. 

The  Sarah  Graham  Kenan  Memorial  Auditorium,  a  gift  from  the 
Sarah  Graham  Kenan  Foundation,  has  a  seating  capacity  of  1,000 
persons.  The  auditorium  is  also  equipped  for  use  as  a  theatre  and 
contains  seminar  rooms  for  the  Department  of  Creative  Arts. 

Hanover  Hall  and  Trask  Coliseum,  the  physical  education 
complex,  provide  modern  facilities  for  the  athletic  activities  of  all 
students,  including  a  large  playing  floor  with  rollaway  bleachers,  a 
second  athletic  activity  floor,  offices,  locker  rooms  and  showers,  and 
special  gymnastic  equipment. 

The  Raiford  G.  Trask  Health  and  Physical  Education  Building 
provides  the  campus  with  a  6,000  seat  coliseum  as  well  as  an  Olym- 
pic size  swimming  pool  and  a  separate  diving  tank.  Construction  was 
completed  in  the  fall  of  1977. 

The  Hinton  James  Student  Services  Building  contains  student 
lounges,  an  assembly  room,  and  offices  for  student  organizations.  It 
was  named  for  a  New  Hanover  County  resident  who  was  the  first  stu- 
dent to  enroll  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina. 

The  University  Bookstore  was  completed  and  occupied  in  the  fall 
of  1977.  It  is  centrally  located  on  campus  and  provides  much  larger 
quarters  than  the  old  location  in  the  Hinton  James  Student  Services 
Building. 

The  University  Cafeteria,  opened  in  1 971 ,  provides  space  for  food 
services  for  both  students  and  faculty  and  contains  the  most  modern 
food  service  equipment. 

The  Edmond  R.  Galloway  Residence  Hall,  opened  in  1971,  pro- 
vides housing  for  400  students.  The  Belk  Residence  Hall,  opened  in 
June  1976,  accommodates  200  students.  The  200-student  dormi- 
tory, Addison  Hewlett,  Jr.,  Hall,  opened  in  the  fall  of  1978.  Another 
residence  hall  for  200  additional  ocudents  was  completed  and  oc- 
cupied in  the  fall  semester  of  1979. 
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The  William  Madison  Randall  Library,  completed  in  January  1969, 
is  named  for  the  President  Emeritus  of  Wilmington  College.  It  has  a 
seating  capacity  for  more  than  600  readers  and  space  for  225,000 
volumes.  The  library  collection  contains  over  200,000  volumes 
shelved  on  open  stacks  according  to  the  Library  of  Congress  classi- 
fication system.  Rare  and  unique  items  are  housed  in  the  Helen 
Hagan  Rare  Book  Room.  Some  2,900  serial  publications  are 
regularly  received,  and  extensive  back  files  are  maintained  in  bound 
volumes  or  microform.  Coin  operated  machines  for  copying  micro- 
forms and  printed  material  are  available. 

The  Randall  Library  is  a  partial  depository  for  United  States  gov- 
ernment publications,  and  the  collection  of  documents  now  consists 
of  approximately  150,000  items. 

An  audio-center  with  18  listening  positions  and  a  wide  variety  of 
recordings  is  available  for  class  assignments  and  personal  enjoy- 
ment. Two  seminar  rooms  and  a  conference  room  are  available  for 
meetings  of  small  groups,  and  a  70-seat  auditorium  is  equipped  for 
all  types  of  audio-visual  use.  Lockers  are  provided  for  students 
doing  honors  work  and  other  special  projects. 

The  Library  is  open  at  least  90  hours  per  week  during  the  two  reg- 
ular academic  sessions;  and  librarians  trained  in  reference  service 
are  available  to  provide  information  and  reader  guidance  services  to 
students  and  faculty. 

HERBERT  BLUETHENTHAL  MEMORIAL 
WILDFLOWER  PRESERVE 

The  Herbert  Bluethenthal  Memorial  Wildflower  Preserve  is  a  tract 
of  approximately  10  acres  set  aside  on  the  campus  by  the  Univer- 
sity's Board  of  Trustees  in  response  to  a  donation  by  Mrs.  Herbert 
Bluethenthal  of  Wilmington.  The  Preserve  includes  a  wide  variety  of 
plant  communities,  marked  trails  to  follow,  and  labeled  plants  to  ob- 
serve. It  is  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  the  rich  and  varied  flora 
of  southeastern  North  Carolina  and  has  been  designed  to  provide  a 
place  of  contentment  and  pleasure  for  those  who  enjoy  and  appre- 
ciate our  native  plants. 
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ADMISSIONS 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  seeks  to  admit 
students  with  the  intellectual  ability  to  perform  in  the  collegiate 
community.  However,  the  student  must  have  the  motivation  and  the 
determination  to  avail  himself  of  the  learning  experiences  that  will  be 
beneficial  to  him  if  he  is  to  attain  both  academic  and  personal 
enrichment.  As  a  state-supported  institution,  the  University  is  aware 
of  its  obligation  to  provide  an  educational  opportunity  to  all  qualified 
applicants  who  will  benefit  from  the  program  of  study  offered  on  the 
Wilmington  campus. 

Applicants  may  enter  the  University  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  and 
spring  semesters  and  at  the  beginning  of  each  summer  term.  Appli- 
cations for  fall  semester  should  be  filed  by  August  1 ;  applications  for 
spring  semester  should  be  filed  by  December  15.  Students  desiring 
to  enroll  in  summer  school  should  make  application  previous  to  the 
summer  session  registration  period.  The  academic  qualifications  of 
each  applicant  are  carefully  reviewed  by  the  admissions  personnel 
in  a  conscientious  effort  to  admit  those  students  who  have  the 
potential  for  further  achievement. 

Overenrollment  or  State  budgetary  constraints  may  require  the 
restriction  of  admissions  during  a  given  year.  This  may  require  the 
adjustment  of  minimum  requirements  or  the  establishment  of  earlier 
application  deadlines. 

ADMISSIONS-FRESHMEN 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  The  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Wilmington  are: 

(1)  Graduation  from  an  approved  or  accredited  high  school 

(2)  A  satisfactory  score  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT) 

(3)  An  overall  "C"  average  on  all  work  attempted  in  grades  9-12 

(4)  The  following  specific  high  school  units: 
4  units  in  English 

*2  units  in  one  foreign  language 
2  units  in  Mathematics  (Algebra  I  and  Geometry  or 

Algebra  II) 
2  units  in  Social  Studies 
1  unit  in  Science 
*  Students  who  meet  all  minimum  requirements  except  for- 
eign language  will  be  accepted  with  a  deficiency  and  will  be 
required  to  complete  a  foreign  language  sequence  of  101 
and  102  before  they  are  graduated  with  the  baccalaureate 
degree. 
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APPLICATION  PROCEDURE  FOR  FRESHMEN 

Students  wishing  to  enroll  are  required  to  comply  with  the  fol- 
lowing procedures: 

1.  Submit  a  completed  application  form.  A  $10.00  (NON- 
REFUNDABLE) application  fee  must  accompany  the  application. 

2.  Have  the  secondary  school  officials  submit  an  official  transcript 
of  secondary  school  work.  The  transcript  must  be  sent  directly  to  the 
Office  of  Admissions,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilming- 
ton, P.O.  Box  3725,  Wilmington,  North  Carolina  28406. 

3.  Take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Text  (SAT)  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board.  Applicants  must  request  that  scores  on 
this  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  Admissions.  Because  of  deadlines  for  fil- 
ing application  to  take  the  College  Board  tests,  arrangements  must 
be  made  well  in  advance  of  the  testing  date  so  that  the  application 
may  be  received  in  Princeton  or  Berkeley  by  the  closing  date.  Appli- 
cants are  accepted  on  either  junior  or  senior  year  SAT  scores.  For 
information  about  the  SAT,  the  applicant  should  contact  the  second- 
ary school  guidance  counselor  or  write  or  call  College  Board  ATP, 
P.O.  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540;  (609)  921-9023.  Stu- 
dents who  live  in  the  Western,  Southwestern  or  Pacific  Coast  states 
should  write  or  call  College  Board  ATP,  Box  1025,  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia 94701;  (415)  849-0950 

It  is  important  that  high  school  credits  and  test  scores  reach  the 
University  early  so  that  all  correspondence  relating  to  the  application 
may  be  completed  before  the  opening  of  the  semester  in  which  the 
student  expects  to  register. 

ADMISSIONS-TRANSFER 

A  student  wishing  to  transfer  to  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington  from  another  institution  must  meet  the  following  require- 
ments for  admission:  (1)  he  must  be  eligible  to  return  to  the  institu- 
tion last  attended  and  (2)  he  must  have  attained  at  least  a  "C"  aver- 
age (4.0  system)  based  on  all  courses  attempted  at  all  institutions  at- 
tended. Transfer  students  with  less  than  24  semester  hours  of  trans- 
ferable credit  must  also  meet  the  freshman  entrance  requirements. 

A  student  seeking  admission  by  transfer  of  credits  is  required  to 
have  all  transcripts  of  previous  college  or  university  records  for- 
warded to  the  Dean  of  Admissions  by  the  Registrar  at  each  institu- 
tion he  has  attended.  Even  though  no  transfer  of  credit  may  be  in- 
volved, all  previous  college  or  university  experience  must  be  cer- 
tified by  transcripts  or  records  of  attendance. 
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APPLICATION  PROCEDURE  FOR  TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

Students  wishing  to  transfer  are  required  to  comply  with  the  fol- 
lowing procedures: 

1.  Submit  a  completed  application  form.  A  $10.00  (NON- 
REFUNDABLE) application  fee  must  accompany  the  application. 

2.  Submit  a  completed  University  Questionnaire  for  transfer  stu- 
dents. This  Questionnaire  is  included  in  the  transfer  admissions 
packet. 

3.  Have  an  official  transcript  from  each  college  or  university  at- 
tended, including  summer  school,  submitted.  It  is  the  applicant's  re- 
sponsibility to  request  that  each  institution  attended  send  an  official 
transcript  directly  to  the  Office  of  Admissions.  Transfer  applicants 
who  have  completed  fewer  than  24  semester  hours  of  transferable 
credit  must  also  submit  an  official  secondary  school  transcript  and 
an  official  copy  of  the  scores  of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

ADMISSIONS-ASSOCIATE  DEGREE  PROGRAM  IN  NURSING 

Admission  to  the  Associate  Degree  Program  in  Nursing  requires, 
in  addition  to  acceptance  to  the  University,  an  interview  with  and  ap- 
proval by  the  Department  of  Nursing. 

NOTIFICATION  OF  ACCEPTANCE 

Applicants  are  notified  of  action  taken  on  their  application  as  soon 
as  possible.  However,  final  action  cannot  be  taken  until  all  required 
information  is  in  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

ADMISSIONS-FORMER  STUDENTS 

Former  UNC-W  students  desiring  to  return  to  the  University 
should  apply  to  the  Dean  of  Admissions  for  readmission  prior  to 
August  1  for  the  fall  semester  or  December  15  for  the  spring  semes- 
ter. A  former  student  who  has  attended  a  college  or  university  since 
his  last  enrollment  at  UNC-W  is  required  to  submit  official  transcripts 
of  credit  from  such  institutions  before  he  can  be  considered  for 
readmission. 

THE  THREE-YEAR  RULE 

Any  UNC-Wilmington  degree  student  who  has  been  out  of  school 
for  at  least  three  years  and  has  not  attended  any  other  institution 
since  leaving  UNC-W  is  eligible  to  reenter  under  the  "three-year 
rule." 

The  student  who  elects  to  have  the  "three-year  rule"  applied  will 
have  neither  a  quality  point  deficit  to  overcome,  nor  hours  of  credit 
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for  those  courses  in  which  "D"  grades  were  attained.  Only  courses  in 
which  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  was  earned  will  be  counted  toward 
graduation.  Nevertheless,  this  option  will  not  alter  the  student's  origi- 
nal academic  record.  The  student's  quality  point  average  will  begin 
at  the  time  he  resumes  his  studies.  He  will  be  required  to  maintain  a 
"C"  average  on  a  semester  basis  to  be  eligible  to  continue.  Degree 
requirements  will  be  the  requirements  in  effect  at  the  time  his  educa- 
tion is  resumed. 

The  student  must  exercise  his  option  concerning  the  three-year 
rule  at  the  time  he  applies  for  admission  to  the  University.  Once  the 
student  has  exercised  his  option,  he  may  not  later  reverse  it. 

Any  former  student  of  an  accredited  college  or  university  who  has 
not  attended  school  for  at  least  three  years  may  apply  to  the  Admis- 
sions Appeals  Committee  for  admission  under  the  three-year  rule. 

APPLICATION  DATES 

All  students  applying  for  admission  or  readmission  to  The  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  of  Wilmington  must  file  their  Application  for 
Admission  or  their  Reenrollment  Form  by  August  1  if  enrolling  for 
the  fall  semester  and  by  December  15  if  enrolling  for  the  spring 
semester. 
ADMISSIONS-UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

Individuals  may  enroll  in  the  University  as  unclassified  students  by 
meeting  the  appropriate  requirements  for  admission  as  stated 
below: 

1 .  A  transfer  student  who  has  not  been  enrolled  in  an  institution  of 
higher  education  for  at  least  one  year  and  who  has  not  been 
academically  suspended  within  the  last  three  years  may  apply 
for  admission  as  an  unclassified  student. 

2.  A  high  school  graduate  who  has  not  attended  an  institution  of 
higher  education  and  has  been  graduated  at  least  two  years 
may  apply  for  admission  as  an  unclassified  student. 

Students  who  enroll  as  unclassified  students  may  take  any 
undergraduate  course  as  long  as  the  prerequisite  listed  in  the 
course  description  is  honored.  Unclassified  students  are  limited  to 
two  courses  per  semester  or  summer  term.  An  unclassified  student 
may  apply  for  admission  as  a  degree  candidate  upon  completing  a 
minimum  of  15  semester  hours  with  a  "C"  average  on  all  work  at- 
tempted. The  student  must  complete  English  101-102  and  three 
semester  hours  of  basic  mathematics  with  a  "C"  or  better  before 
being  considered  for  admission  as  a  degree  candidate.  A  transfer 
student  who  has  completed  English  101-102  and  three  semester 
hours  of  basic  mathematics  with  a  "C"  or  better  will  be  considered  as 
having  met  this  requirement. 
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To  avoid  delay  in  having  applications  considered  for  admission  as 
degree  candidates,  unclassified  students  are  advised  to  apply  prior 
to  the  application  deadline  established  for  the  semester.  Students 
with  previous  college  credit  are  advised  to  have  transcripts  from  all 
institutions  previously  attended  forwarded  to  the  Admissions  Office 
well  in  advance  of  the  semester  for  which  they  wish  to  apply.  The 
maximum  number  of  hours  allowed  students  in  the  unclassified 
category  is  30  semester  hours.  When  this  limit  is  reached,  the  stu- 
dent must  be  eligible  to  enroll  as  a  degree  candidate  or  terminate  his 
enrollment  with  the  University. 

Unclassified  students  are  subject  to  the  academic  regulations  of 
the  University  as  applicable. 

ADMfSSIONS-SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Any  individual  who  already  possesses  a  college  degree  and 
wishes  to  enroll  for  an  undergraduate  course  in  the  University  at  Wil- 
mington or  any  individual  with  a  degree  who  wishes  to  work  toward  a 
second  baccalaureate  degree  should  register  through  the  Office  of 
Admissions. 

ADMISSIONS-SUMMER  VISITORS 

During  the  summer  session,  students  from  other  colleges  or  uni- 
versities may  be  admitted  as  visitors  by  using  the  "Summer  Visitor" 
application.  Applicants  from  other  colleges  or  universities  should 
seek  prior  approval  from  their  dean  to  take  courses  at  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington.  The  University  assumes  no  respon- 
sibility in  determining  a  student's  course  selection  when  such  credits 
are  to  be  transferred  elsewhere.  Enrollment  by  permission  from  an- 
other institution  in  no  way  obligates  the  University  to  continue  one's 
enrollment  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  after 
the  expiration  of  the  permission  period.  Summer  visitor  applications 
and  schedules  are  available  by  February  of  each  year. 

ADMISSIONS-SPECIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

Selected  high  school  seniors  who  wish  to  pursue  an  academic 
program  on  the  collegiate  level  while  attending  high  school  may 
enroll  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  if  they  meet 
the  qualifications  for  participation  in  this  program.  Because  of  dis- 
tance this  program  is  available  primarily  to  students  in  the  Wilming- 
ton area.  Special  applications  for  admission  are  available  in  the 
office  of  the  high  school  counselor.  Students  may  enter  this  program 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fall,  spring  or  summer  term. 
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ADMISSIONS-FOREIGN  STUDENTS 

The  University  welcomes  admission  inquiries  from  foreign  stu- 
dents. The  prospective  student  must  present  evidence  that  he  is 
academically  qualified  for  admission  and  present  satisfactory  test 
results  on  the  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL)  to  indi- 
cate his  English  proficiency. 

ADMISSIONS-SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Residents  of  North  Carolina  who  have  attained  the  age  of  65  and 
who  meet  applicable  admission  requirements  may  enroll  tuition  free 
on  a  space-available  basis.  The  availability  of  class  space  cannot  be 
determined  until  after  registration. 

ADMISSIONS-GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

All  inquiries  concerning  admission  to  graduate  programs  should 
be  directed  to  the  Office  of  Graduate  Studies.  Admissions  require- 
ments are  stated  in  the  Graduate  Studies  section. 

NONDISCRIMINATION  POLICY 

UNC-W  is  dedicated  to  equality  of  opportunity  within  its  com- 
munity. Accordingly,  UNC-W  does  not  practice  or  condone  discrimi- 
nation in  any  form  against  students,  employees,  or  applicants  on  the 
ground  of  race,  color,  national  origin,  religion,  sex,  age,  handicap  or 
veteran  status.  UNC-W  commits  itself  to  positive  action  to  secure 
equal  opportunity  regardless  of  those  characteristics.  UNC-W  is  cov- 
ered by  and  supports  the  protection  afforded  by  Title  VI  and  VII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Acts  and  Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendment  of 
1972  Executive  Order  11246  and  the  Vietnam  Era  Veteran's  Re- 
adjustment Assistance  Act  of  1972,  and  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973.  For  information  concerning  these  provisions,  contact  the 
appropriate  compliance  officer. 

SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  PROGRAM 

UNC-W's  safety  program  complies  with  the  State  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1973. 


Any  student  who  supplies  false  or  nnisleading  information  or  who  conceals  per- 
tinent facts  in  order  to  enroll  in  The  University  of  North  Carolina  of  Wilmington 
will  be  subject  to  immediate  dismissal  from  the  University. 
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EXPENSES 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  The  University  reserves  the  right  to 
change  the  charges  for  tuition,  fees  and  the  room  and  board  rate  at 
any  time  without  prior  notice. 

TUITION  AND  FEES 

All  charges  for  tuition  and  regular  fees  are  due  and  payable  on  or 
before  the  day  of  registration.  Checks  and  money  orders  should  be 
made  payable  to  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

Charges  Per  Semester: 


In-State  students 

Out-of-State  students' 

Tuition                               $135.00 

$1012.50 

Fees                                     156.00 

JI5A00 

Total                                  $291.00 

$1168.50 

Other  Fees: 

Application  Fee  (to  accompany  application, 

nonrefundable) 

$10.00 

Late  Registration  Fee  (payable  after 

scheduled  dates) 

7.50 

Transcript  Fee  (after  the  first) 

1.00 

Private  Music  Fee:  one  half-hour  per ' 

week 

37.50 

two  half-hours  per 

week 

67.50 

Graduation  Fee 

27.00 

Certain  courses  require  an  additional  fee.  These  fee  courses  are 
indicated  in  the  course  schedule  for  each  semester. 

Undergraduate  students  registering  for  ten  or  more  semester 
hours  will  be  charged  at  the  full-time  rate.  Student  scheduling  fewer 
than  ten  semester  hours  will  pay  tuition  and  fees  as  follows: 


Sennester 
Schedu 

Hours 
led 

In-State  Students 

Out-of-State  Students' 

1 

$  63.00 

$   150.00 

2 

76.00 

250.00 

3 

89.00 

350.00 

4 

102.00 

450.00 

5 

191.00 

626.00 

6 

204.00 

726.00 

7 

258.00 

867.00 

8 

272.00 

968.00 

9 

285.00 

1068.00 

*See  information  on  residency  at  the  end  of  this  section. 
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The  privileges  of  students  taking  fewer  than  five  hours  per  semes- 
ter will  be  restricted  to  class  attendance  and  use  of  the  library;  how- 
ever, by  paying  a  Special  Use  Fee  of  $13.50  per  semester,  these  stu- 
dents will  be  entitled  to  use  all  physical  education  facilities  which  are 
available  to  full-time  students. 

No  degree,  diploma,  transcript  of  credit,  or  grades  will  be  fur- 
nished a  student  until  all  financial  obligations  to  the  University,  other 
than  student  loans,  have  been  paid.  All  previously  incurred  ex- 
penses and  accounts  at  the  University  must  be  paid  in  full  before  a 
student  may  reenter  at  the  beginning  of  any  semester. 

ROOM  AND  BOARD 

Two  plans  are  available  for  residence  hall  students.  The  rates  per 
semester  are  as  follows: 

Room  and  Board:        15  meals     $882.50 
Room  and  Board:       21  meals     $907.50 

Three  plans  are  available  for  apartment  students.  The  rates  per 
semester  are  as  follows: 

Apartment  and  Board:  10  meals  $  957.50 
Apartment  and  Board:  15  meals  $  982.50 
Apartment  and  Board:      21  meals      $1,007.50 

Dining  facilities  are  available  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  on  a  cash 
basis  to  all  resident  students  not  on  a  seven-day  plan.  Food  service 
is  also  available  seven  days  per  week  on  a  cash  basis  to  non- 
resident students. 

Those  interested  in  obtaining  information  should  contact: 

Housing  Office 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 

Post  Office  Box  3725 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina  28406 

A  $50  deposit  must  accompany  the  housing  application. 

SUMMER  SESSION 

Summer  session  tuition,  fees,  refund  policy,  and  room  and  board 
rates  will  be  announced  in  the  Summer  Session  Bulletin. 
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REFUNDS 

A  student  who  officially  withdraws  from  the  University  on  or  before 
the  last  day  of  the  registration  period  will  receive  a  refund  of  the 
amount  paid. 

After  the  registration  period  the  student  will  be  charged  1/10  of 
the  semester  charges  for  each  week  in  attendance,  plus  a  registra- 
tion fee  of  $7.50.  No  refund  will  be  made  after  the  end  of  the  ninth 
week. 

Students  who  receive  financial  aid  are  not  given  refunds  on  fi- 
nancial aid  received  when  charges  are  prorated  due  to  withdrawal. 

Room  and  board  agreements  are  effective  for  the  full  academic 
year.  Agreements  made  subsequent  to  the  beginning  of  the  fall 
semester  remain  in  effect  until  the  close  of  the  spring  semester. 
Room  and  board  deposit  and  charges  will  not  be  refunded  except  as 
provided  for  below: 

a.  Agreements  may  be  cancelled  without  forfeiture  of  deposit 
before  May  19.  Written  notice  of  cancellation  must  be  furnished  the 
Director  of  Housing. 

b.  Agreements  may  be  cancelled  with  forfeiture  of  deposit  be- 
tween May  19  and  the  date  on  which  the  residence  halls  open  for  fall 
semester.  Room  rent  for  the  fall  semester  will  not  be  refunded  after 
the  opening  of  the  residence  halls. 

c.  Agreements  entered  into  for  the  spring  semester  only  may  be 
cancelled  without  forfeiture  of  deposit  before  December  1  and  with 
forfeiture  of  deposit  between  December  1  and  the  date  on  which  the 
residence  halls  open  for  spring  semester.  Room  rent  for  the  spring 
semester  will  not  be  refunded  after  the  opening  of  the  residence 
halls.  Written  notice  of  cancellation  must  be  furnished  the  Director  of 
Housing. 

d.  A  pro  rata  refund  of  dining  charges  will  be  made  to  students 
who  officially  withdraw  from  the  University. 

RESIDENCY  STATUS  FOR  TUITION  PAYMENT 

Residency  status  for  tuition  purposes  is  defined  in  the  North 
Carolina  General  Statutes  as  follows: 

To  qualify  for  in-state  tuition  a  legal  resident  must  have  main- 
tained his  domicile  in  North  Carolina  for  at  least  the  12  months 
immediately  prior  to  his  classification  as  a  resident  for  tuition 
purposes.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  such  classification,  the  indi- 
vidual must  establish  that  his  or  her  presence  in  the  State  during 
such  twelve-month  period  was  for  purposes  of  maintaining  a  bona 
fide    domicile    rather    than    for    purposes    of    mere    temporary 
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residence  incident  to  enrollment  in  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation; further,  (1),  if  the  parents  (or  court-appointed  legal 
guardian)  of  the  individual  seeking  resident  classification  are  (is) 
bona  fide  domiciliaries  of  this  State,  this  fact  shall  be  prima  facie 
evidence  of  domiciliary  status  of  the  individual  applicant  and  (2)  if 
such  parents  or  guardian  are  not  bona  fide  domiciliaries  of  this 
State,  this  fact  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  non-domiciliary 
status  of  the  individual.  (G.S.  116-143. 1(b)  ) 

The  initial  classification  of  students  as  in-state  or  out-of-state 
residents  for  tuition  purposes  is  made  by  the  Admissions  Office. 
Appeals  for  in-state  status  may  be  made  to  the  campus  appeals 
body,  Out-of-State  Tuition  Appeals  Committee.  University  regula- 
tions governing  residential  classification  of  students  are  set  forth 
in  detail  in  "A  Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher  Education  Institu- 
tions of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student  Residence 
Classification  for  Tuition  Purposes."  Each  enrolled  student  is 
responsible  for  knowing  the  contents  of  this  manual.  Copies  of  the 
manual  are  available  for  inspection  upon  request  in  the  Admis- 
sions Office  and  in  the  Student  Affairs  Office. 
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STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID 

The  UNC-Wilmington  Financial  Aid  Office  administers  a  program 
of  financial  aid  which  seeks  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  enrolled 
students.  While  the  program  provides  for  the  recognition  of  talent 
and  outstanding  student  achievement,  the  program  strives  primarily 
to  assist  students  with  demonstrated  financial  need.  It  is  our  aim  that 
no  student  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  enroll  or  continue  his  educa- 
tion because  of  financial  circumstances.  The  operation  of  the 
program  is  based  upon  a  concept  of  needs-analysis  that  expects  a 
student's  family  to  meet  educational  expenses  as  completely  as 
possible.  The  difference  between  the  full  cost  of  attendance  and  the 
determined  amount  of  family  contribution  constitutes  our  definition 
of  financial  need.  It  is  this  calculated  need  which  determines  the 
amount  of  assistance  an  applicant  receives. 

To  apply  for  financial  aid  a  student  must  complete  a  Financial  Aid 
Form  provided  by  the  College  Scholarship  Service  and  an 
institutional  Financial  Aid  Application.  Both  forms  are  available  in  the 
UNC-Wilmington  Financial  Aid  Office.  Questions  concerning  the 
financial  aid  program  at  UNC-Wilmington  should  be  directed  to  the 
Financial  Aid  Office,  Room  104,  Alderman  Administration  Building, 
UNC-Wilmington,  Wilmington,  N.C.  28403,  Telephone,  (919) 
791-4330,  Ext.  2177. 

GRANTS 

PELL  GRANTS,  previously  known  as  the  Basic  Educational 
Opportunity  Grant,  provide  federal  grants  for  students  who  show 
need  for  assistance  in  attending  college.  This  grant  covers  the 
period  required  to  complete  the  first  undergraduate  baccalaureate 
degree  as  long  as  the  student  is  maintaining  satisfactory  progress. 
Students  must  be  enrolled  for  at  least  six  hours  and  must  be  in  good 
academic  standing.  In  addition,  a  student  must  be  a  U.S.  citizen  or  in 
the  United  States  for  other  than  a  temporary  purpose.  Awards  are 
based  on  demonstrated  financial  need  which  is  determined  by  a 
national  formula  applied  uniformly  to  all  applicants.  The  Pell  Grant 
Special  Condition  Form  is  recommended  for  use  by  those  applicants 
whose  financial  circumstances  have  changed  significantly  since 
1980.  The  death  of  a  parent  or  spouse,  the  complete  loss  of  employ- 
ment or  the  divorce  or  separation  of  parents  are  examples  of  such 
changes.  In  such  circumstances,  the  Special  Condition  Form  should 
be  filed  instead  of  the  Financial  Aid  Form. 
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The  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program 
provides  aid  to  students  who  show  need  for  assistance  in  attending 
college.  Supplemental  grants  range  in  value  from  $200  to  $2000  per 
year,  with  the  cumulative  maximum  of  $4,000.  To  be  eligible  for  a 
grant  at  UNC-W,  a  student  must  be  enrolled  for  at  least  12  hours  and 
must  be  a  citizen  or  permanent  resident  of  the  United  States.  The 
application  and  Financial  Statement  must  demonstrate  exceptional 
financial  need. 

The  North  Carolina  Student  Incentive  Grant  Program  is  adminis- 
tered by  College  Foundation,  Inc.,  for  legal  residents  of  North  Caro- 
lina accepted  or  enrolled  full-time  and  in  good  standing  in  an  under- 
graduate program  of  study.  Students  must  demonstrate  "substantial 
financial  need"  as  determined  through  the  Financial  Aid  Form  of  the 
College  Scholarship  Service  or  the  Family  Financial  Statement  of 
American  College  Testing  Program.  Students  should  see  that  the 
completed  Financial  Statement  is  sent  with  the  processing  fee  as 
soon  after  January  1  as  possible,  but  not  later  than  March  15;  late 
filers  will  be  considered  if  funds  are  available. 

UNC-W  Grants  provide  needy  and  worthy  students  with  awards 
which  cover  tuition  costs.  To  be  eligible  for  one  of  these  grants  a 
student  must  be  enrolled  for  at  least  1 2  hours  and  have  at  least  a  2.0 
grade  point  average.  Competition  for  these  grants,  however,  gener- 
ally results  in  higher  grade  point  requirements. 

Athletic  Grants-ln-Aid  are  awarded  to  qualified  students  selected 
by  members  of  the  coaching  staff.  Additional  information  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  Director  of  Athletics. 

The  Minority  Presence  Grant  Program  is  a  state  plan  to  afford 
more  minority  students  the  opportunity  to  study  at  UNC-W.  These 
funds  are  limited  to  North  Carolina  minority  students  enrolled  full- 
time  in  an  undergraduate  program  of  study  leading  to  a  degree. 
Entering  freshman  and  new  students  are  given  priority  considera- 
tion. 

The  North  Carolina  National  Guard  Tuition  Assistance  Program  is 
a  state  funded  Tuition  Assistance  Program  for  active  members  of  the 
North  Carolina  Guard.  This  program  will  pay  the  cost  of  tuition  per 
academic  year  for  a  maximum  of  four  years.  For  additional  informa- 
tion contact: 

Office  of  the  Adjutant  General 

North  Carolina  National  Guard 

Attn.:  AGRR 

P.O.  Drawer  26268 

Raleigh,  N.C.  27611 

(919)  733-3770  —  Ext.  175 
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GENERAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

UNC-W  Scholarships  are  awarded  to  students  for  talent  and 
outstanding  achievement.  These  scholarships  are  equal  to  the  cost 
of  tuition  and  are  awarded  through  the  Financial  Aid  Office  by  vari- 
ous departments,  organizations,  and  campus  publications. 

The  Jackson  Beverage  Scholarship  is  offered  to  a  senior  in  the 
New  Hanover  County  Schools  who  plans  to  attend  UNC-W. 
Interested  students  should  contact  their  school  guidance  counselor 
for  applications. 

The  Lucille  Murchison  Marvin  Scholarship  is  awarded  each  year 
to  two  students  at  UNC-W  who  have  a  grade  point  average  of  at  least 
3.0  and  who  demonstrate  scholarship  ability  and  financial  need. 

The  Eliza  Collins  Scholarship  is  awarded  yearly  to  several 
students  who  demonstrate  scholastic  ability  and  need. 

The  Henry  Harrell  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  students 
who  have  a  grade  point  average  of  3.0  or  better  and  have  an  excep- 
tional financial  need. 

The  Sue  McCall  Boone  Scholarship  for  education  majors  is 
awarded  biennially  to  a  New  Hanover  County  student  who  demon- 
strates financial  need  at  UNC-W.  The  scholarship  was  named  in 
honor  of  Miss  Sue  Boone,  New  Hanover  County  educator,  who 
contributed  over  50  years  of  service  in  the  community. 

SCIENCE  AND  NURSING  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Wrightsville  Marine  Research  Foundation  Scholarships  are  open 
to  students  who  have  reached  their  sophomore  year  in  satisfactory 
standing  and  are  interested  in,  and  acceptable  for,  active  participa- 
tion in  the  research  programs  at  the  Institute  for  Marine  Biomedical 
Research.  Applications  may  be  picked  up  in  the  student  Financial 
Aid  Office.  Serious  inquiries  should  be  directed  to  Dr.  Ralph  Brauer, 
Chairman,  Selection  Committee,  Institute  for  Marine  Biomedical 
Research,  7205  Wrightsville  Avenue,  Wilmington,  N.C.  28403. 

The  Hercofina  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  chemistry  major  at 
UNC-W  who  has  a  high  grade  point  average.  Interested  students 
should  contact  the  Chemistry  Department. 

The  INCO  Scholarship  is  a  merit  scholarship  awarded  to  a 
chemistry  major  on  a  yearly  basis.  Students  interested  in  applying 
for  this  scholarship  should  contact  Dr.  Levy  in  the  Chemistry  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Medical  Auxiliary  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  second  year 
nursing  student,  second  or  third  year  medical  technology  student, 
junior  or  senior  pre-medical  student  who  is  a  resident  of  New 
Hanover,  Pender,  or  Brunswick  County  and  who  demonstrates 
financial  need  and  scholastic  ability. 
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The  Forty  and  Eight  Nursing  Scholarship  established  by  Voiture 
245,  the  Forty  and  Eight  of  American  Legionnaries,  in  joint  memory 
of  Voyageur  Militaire  John  H.  Mclnnis  and  Miss  Dorothy  Dixon,  is 
open  to  nursing  students  who  graduated  from  high  school  in  New 
Hanover,  Pender,  or  Brunswick  County. 

The   Ministering   Circle  of  Wilmington  awards  scholarships  to 

students  accepted  in  the  School  of  Nursing  at  UNC-Wilmington  on 

the  basis  of  scholastic  ability,  financial  need,  and  recommendation. 

Other  scholarships  open  to  students  accepted  for  or  enrolled  in 

the  Nursing  Program  include: 

The  Babies  Hospital  Foundation  Nursing  Scholarship 

The  Juanita  Borneman  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  Billie  Burney  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  James  Walker  Alumnae  Scholarship 

The  Louise  Ogden  Wright  Nursing  Scholarship 

SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  W.A.  Corbett  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a  junior  or 
senior  in  the  School  of  Business  Administration  with  a  grade  point 
average  of  3.0  or  better  who  is  planning  a  career  in  the  field  of  busi- 
ness. For  information  and  application  forms,  contact  the  Office  of 
Financial  Aid  or  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration. 

Scholarships  available  for  students  who  have  completed  the 
sophomore  year  (58  semester  hours)  include: 

The  William  S.  Holland  Scholarship  for  accounting  majors,  estab- 
lished in  honor  of  William  S.  Holland,  retired  partner  of  Cherry, 
Bekaert  and  Holland,  Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  a  member  of 
the  first  graduating  class  of  Wilmington  Junior  College,  is  awarded 
annually  to  an  accounting  major.  For  information  and  application 
forms,  contact  Mr.  Robert  W.  Appleton,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Accountancy. 

The  Cape  Fear  Traffic  Club  Scholarship,  established  for  students 
studying  in  the  field  of  marketing  with  particular  emphasis  on  trans- 
portation/distribution, is  awarded  annually  on  the  basis  of  scholastic 
ability,  financial  need  and  recommendations  by  faculty.  For  informa- 
tion and  application  forms,  contact  Dr.  Stephen  C.  Harper,  Chair- 
man, Department  of  Management  and  Marketing. 

The  Lower  Cape  Fear  Personnel  Association  Scholarship,  estab- 
lished for  students  planning  to  concentrate  in  the  study  of  manage- 
ment, is  awarded  annually  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  ability,  financial 
need  and  recommendations  by  faculty.  For  information  and  applica- 
tion forms,  contact  Dr.  Stephen  C.  Harper,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Management  and  Marketing. 
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The  Sales  and  Marketing  Executives  International  Association 
(Cape  Fear  Chapter)  Scholarship,  established  for  students  concen- 
trating in  the  study  of  marketing,  is  awarded  annually  on  the  basis  of 
scholastic  ability,  financial  need  and  recommendations  by  faculty. 
For  information  and  application  forms,  contact  Dr.  Stephen  C. 
Harper,  Chairman,  Department  of  Management  and  Marketing. 
EMPLOYMENT 

The  College  Work-Study  Program,  which  is  federally  funded, 
provides  part-time  jobs  on  the  UNC-W  campus  for  students  who 
have  financial  need  and  who  must  earn  part  of  their  educational 
expenses.  To  be  eligible  for  work-study,  a  student  must  be  enrolled 
for  at  least  12  hours  and  must  be  a  citizen  or  permanent  resident  of 
the  United  States.  The  application  and  financial  statement  must 
demonstrate  financial  need. 

The  Institutional  Work  Program,  also  known  as  the  Work  Assistant 
Program,  makes  funds  available  for  campus  jobs  for  students. 
These  funds  are  allocated  to  departments  with  the  selection  of 
student  work  assistants  controlled  by  those  departments.  A  student 
who  is  receiving  any  type  of  financial  aid  must  receive  clearance 
through  the  Financial  Aid  Office  before  accepting  a  work  position 
under  this  program.  Students  interested  in  the  program  should 
direct  inquiries  to  the  department  in  which  they  prefer  to  work. 

Off-Campus  Employment  is  coordinated  by  the  Career  Planning 
•and  Placement  Office.  The  office  publicizes  specific  job  openings, 
makes  individual  referrals,  announces  recruiting  visits,  and  keeps  on 
file  company  literature,  information  about  public  and  private 
schools,  and  state  and  federal  government  opportunities.  Students 
interested  in  utilizing  the  services  of  this  office  should  register  with 
the  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Office  to  establish  a  credentials 
file. 

LOANS 

The  National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program,  a  campus  based 
program,  provides  needy  students  with  long-term,  low  interest  loans 
for  educational  expenses.  Under  this  program,  students  borrow 
money  to  finance  their  college  education  and  repay  the  loan  after 
graduation.  Repayment  begins  six  months  after  graduation  or  with- 
drawal from  school,  and  the  borrower  may  take  up  to  ten  years  to 
repay  the  loan.  The  interest  rate  is  four  percent  and  does  not  begin 
accruing  until  six  months  after  graduation  or  withdrawal  from  school. 
All  or  part  of  the  loan  can  be  cancelled  by  teaching  or  military  serv- 
ice. To  be  eligible  for  an  NDSL  loan  at  UNC-W,  a  student  must  be 
enrolled  for  at  least  12  hours  and  must  be  a  citizen  or  permanent 
resident  of  the  United  States.  The  application  and  financial  state- 
ment must  demonstrate  financial  need. 
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The  North  Carolina  Insured  Loan  Program  provides  students  with 
long-term,  low-interest  loans.  Under  this  program,  the  student 
borrows  from  College  Foundation,  Inc.  and  repays  the  loan  after 
graduation  or  withdrawal  from  school.  The  repayment  period  begins 
nine  months  after  graduation  or  withdrawal  for  the  renewal  borrower 
and  six  months  after  graduation  or  withdrawal  for  the  new  borrower. 
For  new  borrowers,  the  interest  rate  is  nine  percent  and  begins  to 
accrue  six  months  after  graduation  or  withdrawal  from  school.  For 
renewal  borrowers,  the  interest  rate  will  remain  at  seven  percent  and 
the  grace  period  at  nine  months.  Application  for  the  N.C.  Insured 
Loan  should  be  made  directly  to  College  Foundation,  Inc.,  1307 
Glenwood  Avenue,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27605.  The  maximum  amount  that 
a  dependent  undergraduate  student  may  borrow  is  $2500;  an  inde- 
pendent undergraduate  student  may  borrow  $3000  per  academic 
year.  To  be  eligible  for  this  program,  a  student  must  be  enrolled  for 
at  least  12  semester  hours  and  be  a  North  Carolina  resident.  There  is 
no  family  need  or  income  restriction. 

The  Federally  Insured  Student  Loan  Program  provides  assistance 
to  students  who  are  non-residents  who  may  be  eligible  to  borrow 
long-term,  low-interest  loans  through  approved  lenders  in  their 
home  states.  This  program  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  N.C. 
Insured  Loan  Program.  Addresses  for  these  agencies  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

The  North  Carolina  Prospective  Teachers  Scholarship-Loan 
Program  provides  assistance  to  prospective  North  Carolina  teach- 
ers. The  program  provides  a  $900-per-year  loan  which  will  be 
cancelled  if  the  student  teaches  in  North  Carolina  public  schools 
after  graduation.  The  program  is  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction;  and  inquiries  regarding  the  program  should  be 
directed  to  N.C.  Prospective  Teachers  Scholarship  Program,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.C.  2761 1 .  To  be  eligible 
for  this  program  a  student  must  be  enrolled  for  at  least  12  hours  and 
be  a  North  Carolina  resident. 

North  Carolina  Educational  Loans  For  Medical-Related  Studies 
are  administered  by  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Human 
Resources  for  domiciliaries  of  North  Carolina  pursuing  training  in 
certain  health  professions  who  agree  to  practice  their  specialties  as 
qualified  professionals  in  underserved  areas  or  programs  of  the 
state.  For  detailed  information  see  the  Financial  Aid  Booklet. 

ACADEMIC  CONSIDERATIONS 

Regulations  require  that  awards  under  the  various  student  assist- 
ance programs  may  not  be  granted  to  a  student  who  is  not  making 
measurable  academic  progress.  Accordingly  the  following  charts 
will  serve  to  establish  eligibility  for  payments: 
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CLASSIFIED  (DEGREE)  STUDENTS 

Hours  Grade  Point  Average 

6-28  1.20 

27-58  1.50 

59-88  1.80 

89  or  more  2.00 

UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

Hours  Grade  Point  Average 

1-6  1.20 

7-12  1.50 

13-18  1.80 

19-27  2.00 

FINANCIAL  AID  FOR  THE  GRADUATE  STUDENT 

Students  who  are  enrolled  full-time  in  the  Graduate  Studies 
Program  at  UNC-W  may  apply  for  the  following  types  of  financial  aid: 

Teaching  and  Research  Assistantships  are  available  on  a  limited 
basis  through  the  Department  of  Biology.  Admission  application 
process  determines  candidates. 

The  North  Carolina  Insured  Loan  Program  provides  students  with 
long-term,  low-interest  loans.  Under  this  program,  the  student  bor- 
rows from  College  Foundation,  Inc.,  and  repays  the  loan  after 
completion  of  a  graduate  degree.  The  repayment  period  begins  six 
months  after  graduation,  and  the  borrower  may  take  up  to  ten  years 
to  repay  the  loan.  The  interest  is  nine  percent  and  begins  to  accrue 
six  months  after  completion  of  degree  or  withdrawal  from  school. 
Application  for  the  N.C.  Insured  Loan  should  be  made  directly  to 
College  Foundation,  Inc.,  1307  Glenwood  Avenue,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
27605.  The  maximum  amount  that  a  student  may  borrow  under  the 
program  is  $5000  per  academic  year.  To  be  eligible  for  this  program, 
a  student  must  be  enrolled  for  at  least  9  hours  and  be  a  North  Caro- 
lina resident.  There  is  no  family  need  or  income  restriction. 

The  Federally  Insured  Student  Loan  Program  provides  assistance 
to  students  who  are  non-residents  who  may  be  eligible  to  borrow 
long-term,  low-interest  loans  through  approved  lenders  in  their 
home  states.  This  program  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  N.C. 
Insured  Loan  Program.  Addresses  for  these  state  agencies  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

The  College  Work-Study  Program,  which  is  federally  funded, 
provides  part-time  jobs  on  the  UNC-W  campus  for  students  who 
have  financial  need  and  who  must  earn  part  of  their  educational 
expenses.  To  be  eligible  for  work-study,  a  student  must  be  enrolled 
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for  at  least  12  hours  and  must  be  a  citizen  or  permanent  resident  of 
the  United  States.  The  application  and  financial  statement  must 
demonstrate  financial  need. 

OFFICE  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

The  Office  of  Veterans  Affairs  (OVA)  exists  to  provide  educational 
assistance  to  veterans  and/or  their  dependents  enrolled  at  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington.  The  OVA  is  concerned 
with  the  recruitment  of  veterans  into  the  University  and  insuring  that 
they  successfully  complete  their  educational  programs.  The  OVA 
provides  peer  and  professional  counseling,  remedial  services, 
tutorial  services,  and  community  outreach  services.  This  office  also 
acts  to  coordinate  existing  campus  services  to  best  serve  the  needs 
of  the  veteran  students.  Transfer  students  are  reminded  that  the 
OVA  must  have  copies  of  all  transcripts  before  certification  can  be 
made  to  the  Veterans  Administration  for  payment. 

Veterans  and  dependents  receiving  VA  educational  benefits  are 
required  by  the  VA  to  pass  at  least  one  course  the  semester  they  be- 
gin their  college  training.  All  students  receiving  VA  educational 
benefits  are  now  required  to  come  by  the  OVA  at  least  once  per 
semester.  This  action  is  necessary  in  order  to  insure  prompt  cor- 
respondence between  the  OVA  and  the  Veterans  Administration. 
The  above  retention  charts  will  apply  to  all  veterans  and 
dependents  using  Gl  benefits  for  their  training  at  this  University. 

Records  of  progress  are  kept  by  this  institution  on  veteran  and 
non-veteran  students  alike.  Progress  records  are  furnished  the 
students,  veteran  and  non-veteran  alike,  at  the  end  of  each  sched- 
uled school  term. 
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COUNSELING  AND  TESTING 

Psychologists  and  associates  provide  service  to  students  seeking 
assistance  in  achieving  maximum  personal  growth,  effective  educa- 
tional, vocational  and  social  relationships  and  healthy  personal 
adjustment.  These  services  include  counseling,  assessment  and 
evaluation  of  achievement,  personality,  aptitude  and  vocational 
interest.  There  is  no  charge  for  these  services.  Counseling  Center 
sessions  and  files  are  confidential. 

Concerns  and  decisions  which  are  commonly  discussed  by 
students  who  come  to  the  Counseling  Center  include: 

(1)  Choice  of  a  major.  Students  often  wish  to  plan  which  major 
best  suits  their  interests,  values  and  abilities. 

(2)  Choice  of  career.  Going  hand-in-hand  with  choices  regarding 
a  major,  yet  often  of  more  specific  concern,  are  student  ques- 
tions related  to  decision  about  vocational  choice. 

(3)  Academic  problems.  Some  students  may  benefit  from  an 
assessment  of  reading  skills  and  study  habits. 

(4)  Personal  problems.  Situations  may  arise  in  which  a  student 
needs  greater  understanding  of  self  and  others. 

CAREER  PLANNING  AND  PLACEMENT 

The  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Office  assists  students  and 
alumni  of  UNC-W  in  developing  career  plans  through  personal  coun- 
seling, by  conducting  workshops,  seminars  and  an  annual  Career 
Day,  and  by  providing  current  occupational  and  career  planning 
materials  and  information.  Individuals  are  especially  encouraged  to 
utilize  this  service  early  in  their  academic  career  when  decisions 
concerning  majors  and  career  goals  are  being  made.  Information 
and  counseling  on  careers,  specific  job  requirements,  employers, 
and  graduate  school  programs  are  available. 

Additionally,  the  office  publicizes  specific  job  openings,  makes 
individual  referrals,  schedules  recruiting  visits  and  keeps  on  file 
company  literature,  information  about  public  and  private  schools, 
and  state  and  federal  government  opportunities.  The  office  and 
career  library  are  located  in  207  Alderman  Administration  Building. 

Listings  of  summer  work  and  part-time  employment  during  the 
academic  year  are  available  through  this  service.  Individual  assist- 
ance is  provided  to  those  with  employment  needs.  Students  interest- 
ed in  exploring  internship  and  cooperative  education  program 
possibilities  are  also  invited  to  visit  the  Career  Planning  and  Place- 
ment Office. 
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Seniors  are  urged  to  register  with  tiie  Career  Planning  and  Place- 
ment Office  early  in  their  final  year  in  order  to  establish  a  credentials 
file  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  office. 

STUDENT  HOUSING 

The  University  has  residence  hall  facilities  for  approximately  500 
men  and  500  women  in  four  modern,  conveniently  located  dormitor- 
ies. In  addition,  400  spaces  are  available  in  13  apartment  style  units. 
All  rooms  are  air-conditioned  and  furnished,  and  laundry  facilities 
are  available.  Residence  hall  students  are  required  to  take  their 
meals  in  the  University  cafeteria  under  a  five-day  or  seven-day  plan. 
Students  living  in  the  apartments  are  required  to  take  a  limited  meal 
plan. 

FOOD  SERVICE 

The  University  operates  a  modern,  air-conditioned  cafeteria  build- 
ing. Hot  meals  are  served  on  the  second  floor  and  a  snack  area  is 
located  on  the  first  floor.  Short  order  food  service  is  also  available  in 
the  Good  Wood  Tavern  of  the  Hinton  James  Student  Services  Build- 
ing. Service  is  on  a  cash  basis  for  non-boarding  students. 

STUDENT  HEALTH  SERVICE 

UNC-Wilmington  provides  a  student  Health  Service  Center  which 
is  located  adjacent  to  the  lobby  area  of  our  newest  residence  hall 
(Dorm  79).  The  center  has  the  most  modern  medical  equipment 
available  for  the  treatment  of  minor  illness  or  injury.  The  Health 
Service  Center  is  open  five  days  a  week  and  a  physician  is  on  call  at 
night  and  on  weekends.  THIS  SERVICE  IS  PAID  FOR  BY  STUDENT 
FEES  AND  IS  INTENDED  TO  COVER  ONLY  MINOR  ILLNESS  OR 
INJURY. 

STUDENT  HEALTH  INSURANCE 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  students  who  are  not  covered  for 
major  medical  expenses  (serious  injuries  due  to  accidents  or  hospi- 
talization) under  their  family  health  and  accident  insurance  plan  con- 
tact the  Student  Affairs  Office  for  information  relative  to  the  student 
health  insurance  plan  offered  at  a  nominal  cost  through  the  Univer- 
sity. 

RELEASE  OF  "DIRECTORY  INFORMATION" 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  has  routinely  made 
public  certain  information  about  its  students.  Some  typical  ways  this 
has  been  done  include  the  following:  names  of  students  who  are 
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selected  by  the  various  honorary  societies,  who  receive  scholar- 
ships, who  make  the  Dean's  List,  who  hold  offices,  or  who  are 
members  of  athletic  teams  are  frequently  made  public.  The  annual 
commencement  program  publishes  the  names  of  persons  who  have 
received  degrees  during  the  year. 

The  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  defines  the  term 
"directory  information"  to  include  the  following  categories  of 
information:  the  student's  name,  address,  telephone  listing,  date  and 
place  of  birth,  major  field  of  study,  participation  in  officially  recog- 
nized activities  and  sports,  weight  and  height  of  members  of  athletic 
teams,  dates  of  attendance,  degrees  and  awards  received,  and  the 
most  recent  previous  educational  agency  or  institution  attended  by 
the  student.  The  University  will  make  public  information  about  each 
student  limited  to  these  categories  in  ways  such  as  those  described 
above.  Of  course,  information  from  all  these  categories  is  not  made 
public  in  every  listing. 

Students  who  do  not  wish  to  have  any  or  all  of  such  "directory 
information"  made  public  without  their  prior  consent  must  notify  the 
Office  of  the  Registrar,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilming- 
ton, of  this  fact  in  a  signed  and  dated  statement  specifying  items  not 
to  be  published.  This  notice  must  be  received  by  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar  by  the  end  of  the  registration  period  for  the  semester  or 
session  of  first  enrollment  or,  after  an  absence,  of  re-enrollment  and 
by  the  end  of  each  fall  registration  period  thereafter. 

STUDENT  CONDUCT 

The  filing  of  an  application  for  admission  shall  be  construed  as 
both  an  evidence  and  a  pledge  that  the  applicant  accepts  the  stand- 
ards and  regulations  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington  and  agrees  to  abide  by  them.  Each  student,  by  the  act  of 
registering,  obligates  himself  to  obey  all  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
University  as  stated  in  the  student  handbook,  the  University  cata- 
logue and  other  University  publications.  The  University  reserves  the 
right  to  ask  for  the  withdrawal  of  any  student  who  refuses  to  adhere 
to  the  standards  of  the  institution. 
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STATEMENTOFUNIVERSITY  POLICIES,  PROCEDURES,  AND 
DISCIPLINARY  ACTIONS  IN  CASES  OF  DISRUPTION  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  PROCESS 

ADOPTED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
OCTOBER  27,  1970 

Section  5-1.  Policies  Relating  to  Disruptive  Conduct 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  has  long  honored  the  right  of  free 
discussion  and  expression,  peaceful  picketing  and  demonstrations, 
the  right  to  petition  and  peaceably  to  assemble.  That  these  rights  are 
a  part  of  the  fabric  of  this  institution  is  not  questioned.  They  must 
remain  secure.  It  is  equally  clear,  however,  that  in  a  community  of 
learning  willful  disruption  of  the  educational  process,  destruction  of 
property,  and  interference  with  the  rights  of  other  members  of  the 
community  cannot  be  tolerated.  Accordingly,  it  shall  be  the  policy  of 
the  University  to  deal  with  any  such  disruption,  destruction  or  inter- 
ference promptly  and  effectively,  but  also  fairly  and  impartially  with- 
out regard  to  race,  religion,  sex  or  political  beliefs. 

Section  5-2.  Definition  of  Disruptive  Conduct 

(a)  Any  faculty  member  (the  term  "faculty  member,"  wherever 
used  in  this  Chapter  V,  shall  include  regular  faculty  members,  full- 
time  instructors,  lecturers,  and  all  other  persons  exempt  from  the 
North  Carolina  State  Personnel  System  (Chapter  126  of  the  General 
Statutes  as  amended)  who  receive  compensation  for  teaching,  or 
other  instructional  functions,  or  research  at  the  University),  any 
graduate  student  engaged  in  the  instructional  program,  or  any 
student  who,  with  the  intent  to  obstruct  or  disrupt  any  normal  opera- 
tion or  function  of  the  University  or  any  of  its  component  institutions, 
engages,  or  incites  others  to  engage,  in  individual  or  collective  con- 
duct which  destroys  or  significantly  damages  any  University  proper- 
ty, or  which  impairs  or  threatens  impairment  of  the  physical  well- 
being  of  any  member  of  the  University  community  or  which  because 
of  its  violent,  forceful,  threatening  or  intimidating  nature  or  because 
It  restrains  freedom  or  lawful  movement,  otherwise  prevents  any 
member  of  the  University  community  from  conducting  his  normal 
activities  within  the  University,  shall  be  subject  to  prompt  and  appro- 
priate disciplinary  action,  which  may  include  suspension,  expulsion, 
discharge  or  dismissal  from  the  University. 

The  following,  while  not  intended  to  be  exclusive,  illustrate  the 
offenses  encompassed  herein,  when  done  for  the  purpose  of 
obstructing  or  disrupting  any  normal  operation  or  function  of  the 
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University  or  any  of  its  component  institutions:  (1)  occupation  of  any 
University  building  or  part  thereof  with  intent  to  deprive  others  of  its 
normal  use;  (2)  blocking  the  entrance  or  exit  of  any  University  build- 
ing or  corridor  or  room  therein  with  intent  to  deprive  others  of  lawful 
access  to  or  from,  or  use  of,  said  building  or  corridor  or  room;  (3) 
setting  fire  to  or  by  any  other  means  destroying  or  substantially 
damaging  any  University  building  or  property,  or  the  property  of 
others  on  University  premises;  (4)  any  possession  or  display  of,  or 
attempt  or  threat  to  use,  for  any  unlawful  purpose,  any  weapon, 
dangerous  instrument,  explosive,  or  inflammable  material  in  any 
University  building  or  on  any  University  campus;  (5)  prevention  of,  or 
attempt  to  prevent  by  physical  act,  the  attending,  convening,  contin- 
uation or  orderly  conduct  of  any  University  class  or  activity  or  of  any 
lawful  meeting  or  assembly  in  any  University  building  or  on  any 
University  campus;  and  (6)  blocking  normal  pedestrian  or  vehicular 
traffic  on  or  into  any  University  campus. 

(b)  Any  person  engaged  in  the  instructional  program  who  fails  or 
refuses  to  carry  out  validly  assigned  duties,  with  the  intent  to 
obstruct  or  disrupt  any  normal  operation  or  function  of  the  University 
or  any  of  its  component  institutions,  shall  be  subject  to  prompt  and 
appropriate  disciplinary  action  under  this  Chapter  V  if  (but  only  if) 
his  status  is  such  that  he  is  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section 
4-3  of  Chapter  IV. 

Section  5-3.  Responsibilities  of  the  Chancellor 

(a)  When  the  Chancellor  has  cause  to  believe  that  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Chapter  V  have  been  violated,  he  shall  forthwith 
investigate  the  occurrence,  and  upon  identification  of  the  parties 
involved  shall  promptly  determine  whether  any  charge  is  to  be  made 
with  respect  thereto. 

(b)  If  he  decides  that  a  charge  is  to  be  made,  he  shall,  within  thirty 
(30)  days  after  he  has  information  as  to  the  identity  of  the  alleged 
perpetrator  of  the  offense  but  in  no  event  more  than  twelve  (12) 
months  after  the  occurrence  of  the  alleged  offense,  (i)  refer  the  case 
to  the  appropriate  existing  University  judicial  body,  or  (ii)  refer  the 
matter  to  a  Hearing  Committee  drawn  from  a  previously  selected 
Hearing  Panel  which,  under  this  option,  is  required  to  implement 
action  for  violation  of  Section  5-2  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  Chapter.  If  the  case 
is  referred  to  an  existing  University  judicial  body  under  (i)  above,  the 
procedural  rules  of  that  body  shall  be  followed,  and  subsections  (c) 
through  (f)  below  shall  not  be  applicable.  If  the  matter  is  referred  to  a 
Hearing  Committee  under  (ii)  above,  the  procedural  rules 
prescribed  in  subsection  (c)  through  (f)  shall  be  followed. 
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(c)  The  accused  shall  be  given  written  notice  by  personal  service 
or  registered  mail,  return  receipt  requested,  stating: 

(1)  The  specific  violations  of  this  Chapter  V  with  which  the 
accused  is  charged. 

(2)  The  designated  time  and  place  of  the  hearing  on  the 
charge  by  the  Hearing  Committee,  which  time  shall  not  be 
earlier  than  seven  (7)  nor  later  than  ten  (10)  days  following 
receipt  of  the  notice. 

(3)  That  the  accused  shall  be  entitled  to  the  presumption  of 
innocence  until  found  guilty,  the  right  to  retain  counsel,  the 
right  to  present  the  testimony  of  witness  and  other 
evidence,  the  right  to  cross-examine  all  witnesses  against 
him,  the  right  to  examine  all  documents  and  demonstra- 
tive evidence  adverse  to  him,  and  the  right  to  a  transcript 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  hearing. 

(d)  The  Hearing  Committee  shall  determine  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  accused.  If  the  person  charged  is  found  guilty,  the  Hearing 
Committee  shall  recommend  to  the  Chancellor  such  discipline  as 
said  body  determines  to  be  appropriate.  After  considering  such 
recommendation  the  Chancellor  shall  prescribe  such  discipline  as 
he  deems  proper.  In  any  event,  whether  the  person  is  found  guilty  or 
not  guilty,  a  written  report  shall  be  made  by  the  Chancellor  to  the 
President  within  ten  (10)  days. 

(e)  Any  person  found  guilty  shall  have  ten  (1 0)  days  after  notice  of 
such  finding  in  which  to  appeal  to  the  President  of  the  University. 
Such  an  appeal  if  taken  shall  be  upon  the  grounds  set  forth  in 
Section  5-5. 

(f)  Any  accused  person  who,  without  good  cause,  shall  fail  to 
appear  at  the  time  and  place  fixed  for  the  hearing  of  his  case  by  the 
Hearing  Committee  shall  be  suspended  indefinitely  or  discharged 
from  University  employment. 

(g)  The  Chancellor,  unless  so  ordered  or  otherwise  prevented  by 
courts,  shall  not  be  precluded  from  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this 
Chapter  V  by  reason  of  any  pending  action  in  any  State  or  Federal 
court.  Should  a  delay  occur  in  prosecuting  the  charge  against  the 
accused  because  the  accused  or  witnesses  that  may  be  necessary  to 
a  determination  of  the  charge  are  involved  in  State  or  Federal  court 
actions,  the  time  limitations  set  forth  in  this  Section  5-3  shall  not 
apply. 

(h)  Conviction  in  any  State  or  Federal  court  shall  not  preclude  the 
University  or  any  of  its  officers  from  exercising  disciplinary  action  in 
any  offense  referred  to  in  this  Chapter  V. 
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(i)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Chapter  V  shall  preclude  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Chancellor  from  taking  any  other  steps,  including 
injunctive  relief  or  other  legal  action,  which  he  may  deem  advisable 
to  protect  the  best  interests  of  the  University. 


Section  5-4.  Aggravated  Acts  or  Threatened  Repetition  of  Acts 

(a)  The  Chancellor  of  each  of  the  component  institutions  of  the 
University  shall  appoint  an  Emergency  Consultative  Panel  which 
shall  be  composed  of  not  less  than  three  (3)  nor  more  than  five  (5) 
faculty  members  and  not  less  than  three  (3)  nor  more  than  five  (5) 
students  who  shall  be  available  to  advise  with  the  Chancellor  in  any 
emergency.  No  member  of  such  Panel  shall  serve  for  more  than  one 
(1 )  year  unless  he  be  reappointed  by  the  Chancellor.  The  Chancellor 
may  make  appointments,  either  temporary  or  for  a  full  year,  to  fill 
any  vacancies  which  may  exist  on  the  Panel. 

(b)  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Chancellor,  there  is  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence  that  a  person  has  committed  any  of  the  acts  pro- 
hibited under  this  Chapter  V  which,  because  of  the  aggravated  char- 
acter or  probable  repetition  of  such  act  or  acts,  necessitates  im- 
mediate action  to  protect  the  University  from  substantial  interference 
with  any  of  its  orderly  operations  or  functions,  or  to  prevent  threats 
to  or  acts  which  endanger  life  or  property,  the  Chancellor,  with  the 
concurrence  as  hereinafter  provided  of  the  Emergency  Consultative 
Panel  established  pursuant  to  (a)  above,  may  forthwith  suspend 
such  person  from  the  University  and  bar  him  from  the  University 
campus;  provided,  however,  that  in  the  event  of  such  suspension  the 
person  suspended  shall  be  given  written  notice  of  the  reason  for  his 
suspension,  either  personally  or  by  registered  mail  addressed  to  his 
last  known  addresses,  and  shall  be  afforded  a  prompt  hearing, 
which,  if  requested,  shall  be  commenced  within  ten  (10)  days  of  the 
suspension.  Except  for  purposes  of  attending  personally  any  hear- 
ings conducted  under  this  Chapter  V,  the  bar  against  the  appear- 
ance of  the  accused  on  the  University  campus  shall  remain  in  effect 
until  final  judgment  has  been  rendered  in  his  case  and  all  appellant 
proceedings  have  been  concluded,  unless  such  restriction  is  earlier 
lifted  by  written  notice  from  the  Chancellor. 

(c)  A  quorum  of  the  Emergency  Consultative  Panel  provided  for 
in  (a)  above  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  four  (4)  of  its  members,  and 
the  required  concurrence  shall  have  been  obtained  if  a  majority  of 
such  quorum  shall  indicate  their  concurrence.  The  Chancellor  shall 
meet  personally  with  members  of  such  Panel  at  the  time  he  seeks 
concurrence,  if  it  is  feasible  to  do  so.  However,  if  the  circumstances 
are  such  that  the  Chancellor  deems  it  not  to  be  feasible  to  personally 
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assemble  such  members,  then  he  may  communicate  with  them  or 
the  required  number  of  them  individually  by  telephone  or  by  such 
other  means  as  he  may  choose  to  employ,  in  which  event  he  may 
proceed  as  provided  in  (b)  above  after  the  required  majority  of  such 
members  have  communicated  their  concurrence  to  him. 

(d)  In  the  Chancellor's  absence  or  inability  to  act,  the  President 
may  exercise  the  powers  of  the  Chancellor  specified  in  this  Section 
5-4  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  could  the  Chan- 
cellor but  for  such  absence  or  inability  to  act. 

Section  5-5.  Right  of  Appeal 

Any  person  found  guilty  of  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Chapter 
V  by  the  Hearing  Committee  referred  to  in  Section  5-3  shall  have  the 
right  to  appeal  the  finding  and  the  discipline  imposed  upon  him  to 
the  President  of  the  University.  Any  such  appeal  shall  be  in  writing, 
shall  be  based  solely  upon  the  record,  and  shall  be  limited  to  one  or 
more  of  the  following  grounds: 

(1)  That  the  finding  is  not  supported  by  substantial  evidence; 

(2)  That  a  fair  hearing  was  not  accorded  the  accused;  or 

(3)  That  the  discipline  imposed  was  excessive  or  inappropriate.  It 
shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  President  to  make  prompt  disposi- 
tion of  all  such  appeals,  and  his  decision  shall  be  rendered  within 
thirty  (30)  days  after  receipt  of  the  complete  record  on  appeal. 

Section  5-6.  No  Amnesty 

No  administrative  official,  faculty  member,  or  student  of  the  Uni- 
versity shall  have  authority  to  grant  amnesty  or  to  make  any  promise 
as  to  prosecution  or  non-prosecution  in  any  court.  State  or  Federal, 
or  before  any  student,  faculty,  administrative,  or  Trustee  committee 
to  any  person  charged  with  or  suspected  of  violating  Section  5-2  (a) 
or  (b)  of  these  Bylaws. 
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ACTIVITIES 

Student  life  is  enriched  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington  by  a  wide  spectrum  of  activities  available  to  all,  whether 
participant  or  observer.  Supporting  the  belief  that  education  is  not 
bound  to  the  classroom,  the  varied  activities  provide  opportunities 
ranging  from  publications  to  programming  to  performing.  The  goal 
of  the  activities  area  is  to  educate,  entertain,  and  enlighten  the 
University  community  while  providing  a  laboratory  for  student 
growth  and  an  arena  for  development  of  cultural,  social,  and  recrea- 
tional awareness. 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ASSOCIATION 

The  core  of  student  life  at  the  University  is  the  Student  Govern- 
ment Association.  Officers  and  at-large  senators  are  elected  by  the 
student  body,  and  other  senators  by  classes  within  the  student  body. 

The  association  is  a  democratic  organization,  permitting  expres- 
sion of  student  opinion,  working  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
University  and  upholding  a  high  standard  of  morals  and  conduct. 

The  Student  Government  Association  grants  charters  for  the 
recognition  of  clubs  within  the  institution.  It  is  also  responsible  for 
the  disbursement  of  half  of  the  student  activity  fee.  This  money 
supports  the  Student  Government  Association  in  its  objectives  and 
campus  activities.  The  association  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Entertainment  and  Campus  Activities  Association  and  the  North 
Carolina  Association  of  Student  Governments. 

UNIVERSITY  PROGRAM  BOARD 

The  University  Program  Board  is  designed  to  coordinate  the  vari- 
ous student-produced  events  on  campus.  It  provides  a  diversified 
schedule  of  programs,  activities,  and  events  that  promote  and 
provide  opportunities  for  educational,  social,  recreational,  and 
cultural  growth  for  student  and  campus  community.  The  UPB  is 
comprised  of  the  following  committees:  Fine  Arts,  Dance/Outdoor 
Recreation,  Concert,  Lecture,  Coffehouse,  Publicity,  and  Special 
Events. 

CLUBS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 

A  variety  of  social,  academic,  and  service  organizations  serve  to 
enhance  student  life  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilming- 
ton. National  sororities  and  fraternities  are  established  on  the 
campus  to  recognize  students  for  their  leadership  and  service 
activities.  Several  departments  in  the  University  have  locally  and 
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nationally  organized  groups  to  stimulate  interest  in  specific  areas 
and  to  develop  professional  attitudes.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
contact  the  Director  of  Student  Activities  or  the  Student  Government 
Association  Office  for  specific  information  relative  to  a  club  or  organ- 
ization. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Students  are  involved  in  the  writing  and  editing  of  several 
university  publications. 

The  Seahawk,  the  student  newspaper,  is  published  weekly.  Its 
editorial  staff  is  composed  entirely  of  students. 

The  Fledgling,  the  student-produced  yearbook,  contains  the  usual 
features  of  a  college  annual. 

The  Atlantis,  a  literary  magazine,  is  published  by  the  students 
each  semester. 

The  Channel  Marker  is  a  calendar  published  yearly  to  provide 
information  regarding  the  dates,  times  and  costs  of  the  majority  of 
campus  events  and  activities. 

The  UNC-W  Student  Handbook  is  the  primary  source  of  informa- 
tion regarding  University  regulations  and  campus  life. 

The  Foram,  a  student  journal,  presents  current  undergraduate 
research  in  the  marine  sciences. 

ATHLETICS 

The  University  holds  membership  in  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  and  the  Association  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics 
for  Women. 

Varsity  intercollegiate  teams  are  fielded  for  men  in  basketball, 
cross  country,  baseball,  golf,  soccer,  tennis,  and  swimming.  Varsity 
intercollegiate  teams  for  women  are  fielded  in  basketball,  softball, 
tennis,  volleyball,  swimming,  golf,  and  cross  country.  Various  club 
sports  are  also  available. 

In  addition,  an  intramural  sports  program  is  provided  for  the 
student  body.  The  program  is  based  on  both  a  competitive  and 
recreational  basis,  and  participation  is  voluntary. 

PERFORMING  ENSEMBLES  IN  MUSIC 

Membership  is  open  to  any  student  who  has  had  instrumental  or 
vocal  experience,  with  the  approval  of  the  director  of  the  particular 
ensemble.  Any  participant  may  earn  credit.  Participation  by 
nonmusic  majors  may  be  supplemented  by  private  lessons,  also  for 
credit.  Participation  in  either  a  vocal  or  an  instrumental  organization 
is  required  of  all  music  majors. 
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Instrumental  Ensembles 

The  UNC-W  Wind  Ensemble  is  organized  each  semester  to 
provide  instrumental  music  experience  for  those  students  who 
desire  it.  The  Wind  Ensemble  presents  at  least  two  concerts  per 
year. 

The  UNC-W  Jazz  Ensemble  is  drawn  from  the  Wind  Ensemble  and 
gives  training  in  improvising  in  the  jazz  idiom. 

The  UNC-W/Community  Orchestra,  Inc.  rehearses  on  campus, 
and  UNC-W  students  may  enroll  and  receive  credit  for  participating 
in  it.  Students  often  perform  in  the  recently  formed  Pro  Musica  and 
Early  Music  Ensemble. 

Faculty,  Student  Recitals  and  Senior  Recitals  are  presented  free 
of  charge  and  are  open  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  all  students. 

The  music  division  also  maintains  an  Electronic  Music  Studio. 

Vocal  Ensembles 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  Concert  Choir  is 
organized  each  semester  to  provide  vocal  musical  experience  for 
those  students  who  desire  it.  Membership  is  open  to  any  student  in 
the  University,  with  the  approval  of  the  director,  and  any  participant 
may  earn  credit.  Participation  by  non-music  majors  may  be  supple- 
mented by  private  lessons,  also  for  credit. 

The  University  Concert  Choir  and  small  ensemble.  The  Chamber 
Singers,  regularly  provide  music  for  University  functions,  appear  on 
radio  and  television,  and  act  as  ambassadors  from  the  University  at 
a  wide  spectrum  of  community  functions. 

The  UNC-W  Concert  Choir's  yearly  activities  have  included  at 
least  two  on-campus  concerts  and  an  extensive  tour  during  the 
spring  holidays.  On  occasion  the  choir  has  participated  in  large,  joint 
stage  productions  of  opera  and  musical  comedies  with  the  drama 
division. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  THEATRE 

The  University  Theatre  is  a  student-oriented  theatre  dedicated  to 
the  continuing  development  of  all  theatre  practitioners.  It  strives  to 
produce  a  total  theatrical  experience  to  support  the  educational, 
creative,  and  recreational  potentials  of  a  campus-based  theatre. 

Two  major  productions  are  presented  each  semester,  with 
student  productions  presented  on  demand.  Participation  is  not 
limited  to  dramatic  art  students,  but  is  open  to  all  university  person- 
nel and  community  residents. 
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UNIVERSITY  READERS  THEATRE 

The  University  Readers  Theatre  provides  students  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  both  the  performance  and  technical  produc- 
tion of  a  readers  theatre  script.  Students  attend  open  auditions  and 
may  take  part  in  the  reading,  publicity,  lighting,  set  design  and 
managing  of  the  show. 

One  major  production  is  usually  presented  each  semester.  During 
semesters  when  the  readers  theatre  course  is  offered,  class 
members  of  that  course  will  comprise  the  University  Readers 
Theatre  troupe.  Interested  students  may  Inquire  further  at  the 
Creative  Arts  Department. 

DEBATE  TEAM 

The  University  Debate  Team  participates  In  a  number  of  tourna- 
ments each  year,  giving  students  experience  in  research,  argumen- 
tation and  public  speaking.  The  team  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Forensic  Association,  and  topics  chosen  by  the  association  are 
debated  by  collegiate  teams  nationally.  Membership  Is  open  to  all 
students. 

ART  EXHIBITIONS 

Monthly  exhibitions  of  painting,  sculpture  and  the  graphic  arts  are 
held  in  the  gallery-lobby  of  Kenan  Hall.  Student  art  Is  often  featured. 
All  exhibitions  are  open  without  charge  to  the  public. 


ACHIEVEMENT  AWARDS 

THE  SOCRATIC  SOCIETY 

The  Socratic  Society  is  an  honorary  scholastic  society  formed  in 
1968  to  give  special  recognition  to  seniors  of  outstanding  academic 
accomplishment.  It  is  sponsored  by  faculty  members  who  belong  to 
the  scholastic  honorary  fraternity  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Graduating  seniors  who  have  completed  a  minimum  of  60  semes- 
ter hours  in  the  humanities  and  have  attained  an  overall  quality  point 
average  of  3.5  may  be  recommended  by  the  faculty  of  the  area  In 
which  they  are  concentrating  for  election  to  the  society. 

PHI  ETA  SIGMA  NATIONAL  HONOR  SOCIETY 

Phi  Eta  Sigma  Is  a  national  college  scholastic  honor  society  for 
freshmen.  A  member  of  the  Association  of  College  Honor  Societies, 
it  was  founded  at  the  University  of  Illinois  on  March  22,  1923.  The 
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Univ(!rsily  of  Nortli  Carolina  at  Wilmington  Chapter  of  Phi  Eta  Sigma 
was  charlorod  on  March  17,  1979. 

The  goal  of  Phi  Eta  Sigma  is  to  encourage  and  reward  high  scho- 
lastic attainnuMit  atTiong  freshmen.  At  the  close  of  their  first  aca- 
demic year  freshmen  are  eligible  to  join  who  have  a  cumulative 
grade-point  average  of  3.5  or  better  on  a  normal  academic  load. 

THE  HONOR  SOCIETY  OF  PHI  KAPPA  PHI 

Phi  Kapf)a  Phi  is  an  hotior  society  recognizing  good  character  and 
superior  scholarship  in  all  academic  disciplines.  A  member  of  the 
Association  of  College  Honor  Societies,  it  was  founded  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  IVlaine  at  Orono  in  1897.  Chapter  Number  222  at  The  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  was  chartered  on  May  1,  1980. 
Seniors  and  second  semester  juniors  are  elected  to  membership 
based  on  class  standing  and  grade  point  average. 

WHO'S  WHO  AMONG  STUDENTS  IN  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES 
AND  COLLEGES 

1  lie  Univ(nsily  of  Norlli  Carolina  at  Wilmington  participates  in  this 
national  organization  which  lists  in  its  annual  directory  outstanding 
campus  leaders.  Selection  of  the  candidates  is  made  by  a  nominat- 
ing committ(M>  composed  of  faculty,  administration  and  students. 

HOGGARD  MEDAL  FOR  ACHIEVEMENT 

A  medal,  presented  througti  the  generosity  of  the  late  Dr.  John  T. 
Hoggard,  is  awarded  annually  to  the  graduating  senior  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  faculty,  has  shown  the  most  improvement  during  his 
years  at  tht^  University.  The  medal  is  presented  each  year  at  com- 
mencement. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  SCHOLASTIC  ACHIEVEMENT  AWARD 

1  he  Alumni  Association  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wil- 
mington eacli  year  at  commencement  presents  an  award  to  the  sen- 
ior who  has  attained  the  highest  academic  average  in  the  graduating 
class. 
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ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS  AND 
PROCEDURES 

ORIENTATION 

All  new  students  are  required  to  attend  an  orientation  program 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  fall  and  spring  semesters.  Its  purpose  is  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  opportunities  and  services  at  the  Univer- 
sity and  to  provide  information  needed  for  registration.  Students  are 
notified  by  mail  of  the  time  to  report  for  the  activities  involved.  Fresh- 
men are  assigned  to  the  General  College  for  advising  purposes; 
transfer  students  are  assigned  to  the  department  or  school  of  major 
interest  for  advising  purposes. 

REGISTRATION 

Registration  is  limited  to  the  time  period  specified  in  the  University 
calendar  of  events.  Classes  may  not  be  added  after  the  last  day  of 
registration.  Students  may  take  12  to  18  hours  without  restriction. 
Students  who  have  a  cumulative  quality  point  average  of  3.5  may  be 
allowed,  with  special  permission  of  the  appropriate  dean,  to  carry  a 
maximum  of  21  semester  hours. 

PREREGISTRATION 

Preregistration  for  those  students  currently  enrolled  is  held  each 
semester.  Students  who  complete  preregistration  and  pay  fees  by 
the  designated  date  are  registered  except  in  the  event  that  they  are 
declared  academically  ineligible  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  semes- 
ter. 

TRANSFER  OF  CREDIT 

Students  transferring  from  a  two-year  institution  may  receive  up  to 
62  semester  hours  of  academic  credit  from  all  institutions  attended. 
Correspondence  courses,  advanced  placement,  CLEP  credit  and 
military  service  credit  will  be  included  in  this  total. 

Students  transferring  from  a  four-year  institution  may  receive  up 
to  a  maximum  of  92  semester  hours  from  all  institutions  attended. 
Correspondence  courses,  advanced  placement,  CLEP  credit  and 
military  service  credit  will  also  be  included  in  this  total. 

A  maximum  of  15  semester  hours  earned  through  correspond- 
ence may  be  applied  toward  graduation.  Credit  earned  in  another 
institution  with  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  is  accepted  by  the  University 
if  the  work  transferred  is  comparable  to  offerings  of  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Wilmington.  All  grades  earned  at  another  institu- 
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tion  are  entered  on  the  student's  record  exactly  as  earned.  However, 
quality  points  earned  at  other  institutions  are  not  transferable  and 
are  not  used  in  computing  grade  point  averages  except  in  the  case 
of  students  applying  to  enter  the  teacher  education  program  and  of 
seniors  graduating  with  honors  and/or  distinction. 

ADVANCED  PLACEMENT 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  participates  in  the 
Advanced  Placement  Program  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board.  A  freshman  who  scores  a  grade  5,  4,  or  3  on  the  final  exami- 
nation in  any  field  will  receive  appropriate  college  credit  and 
advanced  placement  in  that  field.  Students  taking  Advanced  Place- 
ment Tests  should  have  the  test  booklets  and  score  reports  sent  to 
the  Office  of  Admissions  for  evaluation  concerning  placement  and 
credit.  Individual  departments  will  determine  the  specific  courses  for 
which  credit  will  be  given. 

Students  who  are  talented  and  well-prepared,  but  who  have  not 
participated  in  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  in  high  school, 
may  apply  to  participating  departments  for  the  Advanced  Placement 
Test  or  the  College-Level  Examination  Program.  Every  department 
for  which  such  tests  are  available  will  offer  them  upon  request  to  any 
student  during  two  (2)  scheduled  testing  periods  each  year. 

Students  who  have  been  exempted  with  credit  given  at  an 
accredited  college  or  university  may  be  exempted  with  credit  given 
at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  on  an  individual 
basis,  as  determined  by  the  appropriate  department  chairman. 
Students  who  have  been  exempted  without  credit  will  not  be  given 
exemption  or  credit,  but  may  elect  to  take  one  of  the  above  examina- 
tions for  possible  exemption  with  credit.  In  those  cases  in  which  a 
student  has  demonstrated  his  knowledge  of  a  particular  field  by 
subsequent  course  work,  exemptions  may  be  granted  on  an  individ- 
ual basis  by  the  appropriate  dean. 

ACADEMIC  HONOR  CODE 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  is  committed  to  the 
proposition  that  the  pursuit  of  truth  requires  the  presence  of  honesty 
among  all  involved.  It  is  therefore  this  institution's  stated  policy  that 
no  form  of  dishonesty  among  its  faculty  or  students  will  be  tolerated. 
Although  all  members  of  the  University  community  are  encouraged 
to  report  occurrences  of  dishonesty,  each  individual  is  principally 
responsible  for  his  own  honesty. 

Academic  dishonesty  takes  many  forms,  from  blatant  acts  of 
cheating,  stealing,  or  similar  misdeeds  to  the  more  subtle  forms  of 
plagiarism,  all  of  which  are  totally  out  of  place  in  an  institution  of 
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higher  learning.  To  enforce  the  policy  of  academic  integrity,  to 
ensure  justice,  and  to  protect  individual  rights,  a  two  court  system  is 
employed.  Complete  details  may  be  found  in  The  Channel  Marker, 
the  student  handbook,  and  in  the  Faculty  Handbook. 

GRADES  AND  REPORTS 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  uses  the  quality 
point  system  and  semester  hour  credit  for  calculating  student 
achievement.  Grade  symbols  used  are  A-excellent,  B-good,  C- 
average,  D-passing,  F-failure,  l-incomplete,  WP-withdrawal  passing, 
WF-withdrawal  failing. 

Quality  points  are  assigned  as  follows:  4  for  a  grade  of  "A";  3  for  a 
grade  of  "B";  2  for  a  grade  of  "C";  1  for  a  grade  of  "D."  No  quality 
points  are  given  for  a  grade  of  "I,"  "F,"  "WP"  or  "WF."  The  quality 
point  ratio  is  determined  by  dividing  the  accumulated  number  of 
quality  points  earned  by  the  accumulated  number  of  semester  hours 
attempted.  Hours  attempted  for  which  a  grade  of  "I,"  "F"  or  "WF"  has 
been  assigned  must  be  included  in  this  calculation. 

At  the  discretion  of  the  instructor,  a  student  may  be  given  a  grade 
of  incomplete  when  the  work  in  the  course  has  not  been  completed 
for  reasons  beyond  the  control  of  the  student.  All  incomplete  grades 
must  be  removed  according  to  a  deadline  established  by  the  instruc- 
tor, not  to  exceed  one  calendar  year  from  the  end  of  the  semester  in 
which  the  incomplete  was  given;  otherwise  the  "I"  becomes  an  "F." 

Grade  reports  are  mailed  to  the  student  at  the  end  of  each  semes- 
ter. 

Dean's  List 

At  the  close  of  each  semester,  regular  students  who  are  carrying  a 
full  load  of  15  semester  hours  will  be  included  in  the  Dean's  List 
providing  they  have  no  grade  lower  than  a  "B"  and  providing  the 
quality  point  average  of  all  their  grades  for  that  semester  is  3.2  or 
better. 

Withdrawal 

A  student  may  withdraw  from  the  University  or  from  any  course 
during  the  period  of  registration  as  stated  in  the  catalogue  without 
having  a  grade  entered  on  his  record. 

During  the  semester,  forms  requesting  a  WP  or  WF  must  be  filed 
in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  on  or  before  the  dates  specified  in  the 
University  calendar.  A  grade  of  WP  will  not  affect  the  average;  a 
grade  of  WF  counts  as  hours  attempted  and  will  affect  the  average. 
During  the  last  five  weeks  of  the  semester,  a  student  who  withdraws 
from  the  University  or  from  individual  courses  will  receive  a  grade  of 
"F." 
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Any  student  who  finds  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  the  University 
must  give  written  notice  of  his  intention  to  withdraw  to  the  Office  of 
the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs.  A  student  who  fails  to  give 
written  notice  of  his  intention  to  withdraw  will  receive  a  grade  of  "F" 
in  all  courses. 

Auditing 

The  auditing  of  courses  without  credit  is  permitted  by  special 
permission  of  the  Registrar  and  of  the  instructor  involved.  Individ- 
uals not  regularly  enrolled  as  students  in  the  University  who  wish  to 
audit  courses  will  be  classified  as  special  students  and  will  be 
required  to  pay  regular  tuition  and  fees.  University  students  in  regu- 
lar status  will  be  permitted  to  audit  courses  and  must  pay  the  same 
tuition  and  fees  as  required  for  credit  courses. 

Repeating  of  Courses 

A  student  who  wishes  to  register  for  a  course  he  has  already  taken 
and  received  credit  for  is  required  to  have  the  approval  of  his  major 
advisor,  the  department  chairman,  and  the  appropriate  dean.  These 
forms,  which  are  available  in  the  Registrar's  Office,  must  be  filed 
prior  to  registration  for  the  course. 

Off-Campus  Courses 

Students  who  enroll  in  off-campus  courses  (extension,  corre- 
spondence, or  summer  school)  and  wish  to  apply  credit  in  these 
courses  toward  a  degree  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington  must  obtain  written  approval  of  the  advisor,  the  depart- 
ment chairman,  and  the  appropriate  dean  before  registering  for  the 
course.  This  permission  must  be  filed  in  the  Registrar's  Office  on 
forms  supplied  by  that  office. 

GRADE  APPEAL  PROCEDURE 

Any  student  who  protests  a  course  grade  shall  first  attempt  to 
resolve  the  matter  with  the  instructor  involved.  Failing  to  reach  a 
satisfactory  resolution,  the  student  may  appeal  the  grade  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  outlined  below.  Such  appeal  must  be 
made  not  later  than  the  last  day  of  the  next  succeeding  regular 
semester. 

1.  The  student  shall  present  the  appeal  in  writing  to  the  chairman  of 
the  department  within  which  the  protested  grade  was  awarded. 
By  conferring  with  the  student  and  the  instructor,  the  chairman 
will  seek  resolution  by  mutual  agreement. 

2.  Failing  such  resolution  the  department  chairman  will  transmit  the 
written  appeal  to  the  appropriate  dean,  who  will  convene  the 
Grade  Appeals  Committee. 
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3.  The  Grade  Appeals  Committee  will  consist  of  the  convening  Dean 
and  five  faculty  members  appointed  by  the  Dean.  If  the  Commit- 
tee affirms  the  instructor's  decision,  the  Dean  will  notify  in  writing 
the  faculty  member,  the  student,  and  the  department  chairman  as 
appropriate.  If  the  Committee  supports  the  student's  appeal,  it 
shall  prescribe  the  method  by  which  the  student  will  be  reevalu- 
ated, if  the  reevaluation  results  in  a  grade  change,  the  established 
Course  Grade  Change  procedure  will  be  followed.  The  grade 
resulting  from  the  reevaluation  is  final  and  may  not  be  further 
appealed. 

CLASS  ATTENDANCE 

Students  are  expected  to  be  present  at  all  regular  class  meetings 
and  examinations  for  the  courses  in  which  they  are  registered.  When 
a  student  is  absent  from  classes  to  the  extent  that  his  success  in  the 
course  is  jeopardized,  the  instructor  will  inform  in  writing  both  the 
student  and  the  appropriate  dean.  The  number  of  absences  allowed 
for  a  course  will  be  determined  by  the  individual  instructor.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  instructor,  during  the  first  week  of  class,  to 
inform  the  students  of  his  policies  concerning  class  attendance  and 
grading. 

FINAL  EXAMINATION  POLICY 

University  policy  requires  the  scheduling  of  final  examinations. 
Under  this  policy,  the  final  examination  schedule  provides  a  three- 
hour  period  for  each  examination  and  allows  a  maximum  of  three 
examinations  per  day.  The  length  of  the  final  examination,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  three  hours,  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 

The  final  examination  schedule  is  published  at  the  beginning  of 
each  semester.  Courses  offered  during  the  day  have  final  examina- 
tions during  the  day  (two  per  day).  Night  courses  have  final  examina- 
tions at  night  (one  per  night). 

A  student  who  is  scheduled  to  take  three  final  examinations  in  one 
calendar  day  may  have  one  rescheduled  by  notifying  the  three 
instructors  and  the  appropriate  deans  of  his  desire  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  beginning  of  the  final  examination  period.  It  will  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  three  instructors,  working  with  the  student, 
to  reschedule  one  of  the  examinations  and  to  so  inform  the  student 
and  the  appropriate  deans  at  least  one  week  before  the  beginning  of 
the  final  examination  period. 

Rescheduling  of  a  final  examination  for  an  entire  class  may  be 
done  only  with  the  approval  of  the  appropriate  dean. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 

Students  are  classified  as  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors.  Semester  hours  passed  are  used  to  determine  these  classi- 
fications. In  order  to  graduate  in  8  semesters,  a  student  must  aver- 
age 15  to  16  hours  per  semester.  The  required  number  of  hours 
passed  for  each  classification  is  as  follows: 

Less  than  27  semester  hours  credit  —  Freshman 

From  27-58  semester  hours  credit  —  Sophomore 

From  59-88  semester  hours  credit  —  Junior 

More  than  88  semester  hours  credit  —  Senior 

Retention,  Dismissal  and  Readmlssion 

Scholarship  is  both  encouraged  and  required  at  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Wilmington.  In  order  to  remain  at  the  University,  all 
students  must  meet  the  quality  point  requirements  as  outlined 
below: 


RETENTION  CHART 

Required  Quality  Point 

Total  Hours 

Average  for  Eligibility 

Attempted 

To  Continue  in  the  University 

6-26 

1.2 

27-58 

1.5 

59-88 

1.8 

89  or  more 

2.0 

Transfer  students  are  placed  in  the  above  retention  chart  based 
on  total  hours  attempted  at  all  institutions  attended.  A  transfer 
student's  quality  point  average  is  computed  only  on  work  attempted 
through  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

Students  who  do  not  meet  the  minimum  quality  point  requirement 
for  retention  at  the  conclusion  of  the  spring  semester  will  be 
declared  ineligible.  These  students  will  be  allowed  to  make  up  defici- 
encies during  the  summer  sessions  of  this  University  which  immedi- 
ately follow  the  spring  semester  in  which  they  were  declared  ineligi- 
ble. If  such  deficiencies  are  not  removed  in  this  manner,  the  student 
will  be  dismissed  from  the  University  for  one  semester  and  will  be 
required  to  apply  for  readmission  to  any  subsequent  regular  semes- 
ter. Readmlssion,  if  allowed,  is  upon  a  probationary  basis  and  such 
students  must  prove  themselves  by  meeting  the  required  quality 
point  average  as  outlined  in  the  chart  above.  However  any  reenrolled 
student  who  makes  a  2.0  average  or  better  during  the  first  semester 
after  his  return,  but  who  fails  to  reduce  his  quality  point  deficiency  to 
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the  required  level,  will  be  granted  one  additional  semester  in  which 
to  meet  this  requirement. 

A  second  academic  dismissal  is  final  unless  eligibility  for  con- 
tinued residence  or  for  readmission  is  restored  by  completion  of 
sufficient  work  during  summer  sessions  at  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

Students  who  wish  to  restore  their  eligibility  by  taking  courses  at 
institutions  other  than  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 
must  have  written  permission  from  the  appropriate  dean. 

Any  full-time  student  who  fails  to  pass  at  least  three  hours  during 
any  semester  is  subject  to  academic  dismissal  for  one  semester, 
regardless  of  his  quality  point  standing.  Freshmen,  other  than 
transfer  students,  must  earn  at  least  three  semester  hours  of  credit 
the  first  semester.  Any  student  who  fails  to  meet  this  requirement 
will  be  subject  to  academic  dismissal.  These  students  must  also 
meet  the  minimum  quality  point  ratio  on  hours  attempted  listed  in 
the  retention  table  if  they  wish  to  continue  in  the  University. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Students  may  qualify  for  the  bachelor's  degree  by  completing 
successfully  (1)  the  basic  studies  requirements,  (2)  an  approved 
course  of  study  in  an  area  of  concentration,  (3)  a  total  of  124  semes- 
ter hours  of  credit,  and  (4)  a  minimum  quality  point  average  of  2.0. 
The  final  15  hours  of  credit  required  for  the  concentration  must  be 
completed  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

Graduation  will  be  certified  at  the  end  of  the  term  in  which  all  aca- 
demic requirements  are  completed,  providing  the  final  30  hours  of 
course  credit  are  completed  at  the  University  at  Wilmington.  Upon 
completion  of  all  requirements,  the  student  will  receive  either  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  or  the  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree. 


Application  for  graduation  must  be  filed  in  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar  on  or  before  the  dates  specified  in  the  University 
calendar. 


In  advising  and  registering  students,  the  deans,  the  Registrar  and 
faculty  advisors  try  to  make  certain  that  every  student  who  intends  to 
graduate  from  the  University  registers  for  those  courses  which  are 
required  for  a  degree.  The  student,  however,  must  assume  the  final 
responsibility  for  meeting  the  graduation  requirements  set  forth  in 
the  University  catalogue. 

A  student  who  enrolls  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wil- 
mington during  any  academic  year  and  who  earns  credit  for  work 
done  during  the  year  may  always  graduate  under  the  provisions  of 
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the  catalogue  under  which  he  entered  or  under  any  subsequent  cat- 
alogue, providing  he  completes  all  graduation  requirements  within 
six  years  of  the  expiration  date  of  the  catalogue  chosen. 

Participation  in  the  graduation  exercises  is  required  of  all  eligible 
students  unless  excused  by  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs. 
REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  DOUBLE  CONCENTRATION 

A  student  may  elect  to  concentrate  in  two  separate  disciplines  with 
the  permission  of  the  chairman  of  each  of  the  departments  and  on 
the  condition  that  the  student  meet  all  requirements  for  each 
concentration.  The  student  who  completes  requirements  for  more 
than  one  concentration  will  receive  only  one  degree,  but  at  the  time 
of  his  initial  graduation  his  record  will  indicate  both  concentrations 
when  the  completed  requirements  lead  to  the  same  baccalaureate 
degree. 

A  student  who  returns  to  the  University  after  his  initial  graduation 
to  complete  the  requirements  for  a  second  concentration  may  have 
the  additional  area  of  concentration  added  to  his  official  record  upon 
written  notification  from  the  department  chairman  that  all  depart- 
mental requirements  have  been  satisfactorily  met. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  SECOND  BACCALAUREATE  DEGREE 

A  student  with  a  bachelor's  degree  may  receive  a  second  bacca- 
laureate degree  if  it  is  a  different  degree  and  a  different  concentra- 
tion by  fulfilling  the  following  requirements: 

(1)  He  must  meet  all  the  requirements  for  the  second  degree  and 
concentration. 

(2)  He  must  complete  a   minimum   of  30  hours   in   residence 
beyond  the  requirements  for  the  first  degree. 

DEGREES  WITH  DISTINCTION 

Three  degrees  with  distinction  are  granted  to  graduating  students 
based  on  all  work  attempted  in  meeting  requirements  for  the  degree 
as  follows: 

Cum  Laude  for  an  overall  average  of  3.50 
Magna  Cum  Laude  for  an  overall  average  of  3.70 
Summa  Cum  Laude  for  an  overall  average  of  3.90 
Degrees  with  distinction  are  granted  to  transfer  students  under 
the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  student  must  have  the  required  overall  average  on  all  work 
attempted  (including  any  transfer  credit). 

2.  The  student  must  have  the  required  average  on  work  com- 
pleted at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

Students  who  complete  the  Senior  Honors  Program  satisfactorily 
will  be  graduated  "With  Honors  in"  the  discipline  in  which  the  special 
work  is  undertaken. 
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TRANSCRIPTS 

All  students  are  entitled  to  one  official  transcript  of  tlieir  work  with- 
out charge.  Additional  copies  of  the  transcript  at  a  cost  of  $1 .00  each 
may  be  obtained  upon  written  request  to  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 

INDEBTEDNESS 

All  indebtedness  to  the  University  must  be  satisfactorily  settled 
before  a  diploma  or  transcript  of  record  will  be  issued. 

CHANGE  OF  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 

It  is  the  obligation  of  every  student  to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Regis- 
trar and  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  of  any  change  in  name  or 
address. 


ACADEiVIIC  PROGRAMS 
AND  DEGREE 
REQUIREMENTS 


ACADEMIC  PROGRAMS 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  offers  four-year 
programs  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degrees,  a  two-year  program  leading  to  the  Associate  in 
Arts  degree  in  Nursing,  and  graduate  programs  leading  to  the 
Master  of  Education  and  Master  of  Science  degrees.  Professional 
undergraduate  programs  include  those  offered  in  the  School  of 
Business  Administration,  the  School  of  Education,  and  the  James 
Walker  Memorial  Associate  Degree  Program  in  Nursing  and  the 
Medical  Technology  program  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Preprofessional,  programs  are  offered  in  engineering,  engineering 
operations,  medicine,  dentistry,  forestry,  law,  pharmacy  and  agricul- 
ture. The  University  has  special  programs  in  marine  sciences  and 
environmental  studies. 

DEGREES  OFFERED 

Areas  of  Concentration  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 

Biology  History 

Chemistry  Mathematics 

Creative  Arts  Parks  and  Recreation  Management 

Art  Philosophy  and  Religion 

Drama  Physical  Education 

Music  Physics 

Earth  Sciences  Political  Science 

Economics  Psychology 
Elementary  Education        Social  Science 

English  Sociology 
Environmental  Studies       Spanish 

French  Special  Education 

Geography  Speech  Communication 
Geology 

Areas  of  Concentration  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 

Accounting  Marine  Biology 

Biology  Marketing 

Business  Management  Mathematics 

Chemistry  Medical  Technology 

Computer  Science  Physics 
Economics 
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Areas  of  Concentration  for  the  Master  of  Education  Degree 

Elementary  Education        Educational  Administration  and 

Supervision 

Areas  of  Concentration  for  tlie  IVIaster  of  Science  Degree 

Marine  Biology  Coastal  Biology 

Biological  Oceanography 

THE  GENERAL  COLLEGE 

The  General  College  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wil- 
mington, currently  administered  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  comprises  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  of 
study.  Usually  during  these  first  two  years,  a  student  will  concentrate 
upon  basic  studies  requirements.  Upon  completion  of  the  freshman 
year,  however,  a  student  may  request  to  be  transferred  for  advising 
to  the  appropriate  school  or  department. 

General  College  Advising  Program 

The  General  College  Advising  Center,  located  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  Randall  Library,  is  open  8:00-5:00,  Monday  through  Friday 
during  the  fall  and  spring  semesters.  Approximately  forty  faculty 
advisors  participate  in  the  advising  program  and  are  available  to 
students  either  by  appointment  or  on  a  drop-in  basis.  Advisees  are 
expected  to  see  their  advisors  before  preregistration/registration 
and  before  dropping  or  adding  courses  or  withdrawing  from  the  Uni- 
versity. Students  should  feel  free  to  talk  with  their  advisors  about 
career  plans,  educational  goals,  course  selections,  or  to  seek  knowl- 
edgeable assistance  in  these  matters. 

Basic  Studies  Requirements 

A  primary  objective  of  the  basic  studies  requirements  is  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  every  student  to  develop  those  skills  in  communi- 
cation appropriate  to  the  needs  of  modern  society,  and  to  acquire  an 
understanding  of  the  humanities,  history,  and  the  social  and  natural 
sciences  as  bases  for  cultural  enjoyment  and  economic  advance- 
ment. The  basic  requirements  are  designed  to  help  meet  this  objec- 
tive. 

To  qualify  for  the  bachelor's  degree  from  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington,  all  students  must  meet  the  basic  studies  re- 
quirements as  outlined  below,  and  in  fulfilling  these  requirements 
must  acquire  a  total  of  forty-five  semester  hours  less  exemptions. 
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A.  Basic  Skills 

Courses  taken  to  satisfy  basic  skills  may  not  be  used  to  satisfy 
divisional  requirements.  These  course  requirements  may  be 
waived  if  the  student  demonstrates  by  examination  an  appro- 
priate proficiency  in  these  basic  skills  areas: 

1.  English  Composition  (6  hours) 
Required:  English  101  and  102 
Composition  (3-3) 

2.  Mathematics  (3  hours) 

Required:  One  of  the  following  courses:  Mathematics  101, 
111,  115,  or  any  three-semester  hour  mathematics  course 
above  these  levels  except  Mathematics  141,  142. 

3.  Physical  Education  (2  hours) 

Required:  Physical  Education  101  and  102  (1-1) 

B.  Divisional  Requirements 

1.  Humanities  (9-15  hours) 

Required:  A  minimum  of  nine  and  a  maximum  of  fifteen 
hours  elected  from  at  least  two  of  the  following  areas: 

(a)  English 

All  courses  except  245,  301,  305,  306,  307,  308,  309, 
and  345 

(b)  History 

All  courses  listed  in  the  catalogue 

(c)  Modern  Languages 

All  courses  listed  in  the  catalogue 

(d)  Philosophy  and  Religion 

All  courses  listed  in  the  catalogue 

2.  Creative  Arts  (3-6  hours) 

Required:  A  minimum  of  three  and  a  maximum  of  six  hours 
elected  from  the  following  areas: 

(a)  Art 

Art  201,  202,  203,  306,  and  all  beginning  studio  courses 
except  105,  106,  and  107 

(b)  Drama 

Drama  221,  222,  and  225 

(c)  Music 

Music  085,  086,  087,  105,  115,  116,  117,  and  118 

(d)  English 

English  307,  308,  and  309 

(e)  Speech  Communication 
Communication  105  and  116 

3.  Natural  Science  and  Mathematics  (7-12  hours) 
Required:  A  minimum  of  seven  and  a  maximum  of  twelve 
hours  including  at  least  one  course  in  a  laboratory  science 
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elected  from  the  following  areas: 

(a)  Biology 

All  courses  listed  in  the  catalogue 

(b)  Chemistry 

All  courses  except  107 

(c)  Mathematics 

All  Mathematics  and  Statistics  courses  except  101,  111, 
115,  and  141 

(d)  Physics 

Physics  101,  102,  105,  106,  107,  201,  and  202 

(e)  Earth  Sciences 

Geography  135,  335,  430,  and  432 

All  Earth  Science  courses  except  230 

All  Geology  courses 
4.  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  (3-9) 

Required:  A  minimum  of  three  and  a  maximum  of  nine 
hours  elected  from  the  following  areas: 

(a)  Economics 

All  courses  listed  in  the  catalogue 

(b)  Geography 

All  courses  except  135,  330,  335,  430,  and  432 

(c)  Political  Science 

All  courses  listed  in  the  catalogue 

(d)  Psychology 

All  courses  except  110 

(e)  Sociology-Anthropology 

All  Anthropology  and  Sociology  courses  listed  in  the 
catalogue 

REQUIRED  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Students  should  expect  to  develop  through  participation  in  the 
physical  education  program  activity  skills,  more  efficient  physiolog- 
ical function,  and  effective  movement. 

The  University  requires  all  students  to  complete  with  a  passing 
grade  two  semesters  of  activity  courses.  This  requirement  for  gradu- 
ation must  be  fulfilled  during  the  first  two  years  unless  post- 
ponement is  authorized  by  the  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation. 

The  above  requirement  must  also  be  completed  by  students 
transferring  from  other  institutions  who  have  not  had  its  equivalent. 
A  transfer  student  who  has  not  completed  this  requirement  and  who 
is  not  enrolled  for  a  sufficient  number  of  semesters  to  fulfill  the 
requirement  shall  enroll  for  physical  education  activity  courses  for 
each  semester  he  is  enrolled. 
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The  University  requires  that  all  students  furnish  information  con- 
cerning their  current  health  status.  This  information  is  provided  on 
the  Report  of  Medical  History  form  which  is  kept  on  file  in  the  Stu- 
dent Health  Services  Center  and  is  a  prerequisite  to  (1)  registration 
in  any  physical  education  activity  course,  (2)  participation  in  any 
intramural  activity,  and  (3)  utilization  of  the  physical  education  facili- 
ties for  recreational  purposes. 

On  the  basis  of  this  information  the  Student  Health  Services 
Center  will  place  the  student  in  one  of  the  three  categories  listed 
below: 

A.  Unrestricted  participation 

B.  Restricted  participation 

C.  Temporarily  restricted  participation  because  of  an  injury  or 
illness. 

The  requirement  in  physical  education  may  be  waived  wholly  or  in 
part  if  requested  by  the  student  for  any  of  the  following  reasons:* 

1.  Upon  recommendation  of  the  University  physician 

2.  If  the  student  enters  the  University  at  the  age  27  or  older 

3.  If  he  is  a  veteran  with  at  least  one  continuous  year  of  active  mili- 
tary service 

4.  Under  exceptional  circumstances  on  approval  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recrea- 
tion 

*This  waiver  must  be  on  file  in  the  Resigtrar's  Office  before  the  appli- 
cation for  graduation  can  be  approved. 


COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Daniel  B.  Plyler,  Dean 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  a  variety  of  liberal  arts 
programs  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science 
degrees,  a  two-year  program  leading  to  the  Associate  in  Arts  degree 
in  Nursing,  and  a  graduate  program  in  Marine  Biology  leading  to  the 
Master  of  Science  degree.  The  fourteen  academic  departments  of 
the  College  provide  courses  of  study  in  the  fine  arts  and  humanities 
and  in  the  physical,  biological,  and  social  sciences.  Degree  require- 
ments for  all  undergraduate  concentrations  available  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  are  listed  below  by  departments.  Requirements 
for  the  Master  of  Science  degree  are  listed  in  the  Graduate  Studies 
section. 

DEPARTMENTAL  REQUIREMENTS 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

(See  Sociology  and  Anthropology) 

ART 

(See  Creative  Arts) 

BIOLOGY 

Dr.  Merritt,  chairman.  Dr.  Bane,  Dr.  Biggs,  Mr.  Dermid,  Dr.  Dunn,  Dr. 
George,  Dr.  Fugler,  Dr.  Hackney,  Dr.  Hosier,  Dr.  Kapraun,  Dr. 
Lindquist,  Dr.  Lundeen,  Dr.  McCrary,  Dr.  Mintzes,  Dr.  Padgett,  Dr. 
Parnell,  Dr.  Plyler,  Dr.  Roer,  Dr.  Roye,  Dr.  Shafer,  Dr.  Sieren. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Biology  for  tlie  B.A.  degree: 
Basic  core  requirements  are  Biology  205,  206,  207,  and  208  which 
must  be  taken  within  the  first  four  semesters.  In  addition  to  these 
requirements,  there  are  two  options  described  below,  one  of  which  a 
student  must  elect  in  order  to  complete  the  degree  requirements. 

Option  1. 

Biology  495  and  a  minimum  of  23  hours  chosen  from  Biology  235 
and  courses  numbered  above  299  of  which  at  least  4  hours  must  be 
in  advanced  Botany  and  4  hours  in  advanced  Zoology  offerings; 
Chemistry  101-102  with  lab  or  105-106-102  with  lab;  a  minimum  of 
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16  hours  chosen  from  the  listed  courses  in  at  least  two  of  the  follow- 
ing areas:  Chemistry  311,312,333;  Computer  Science  105,  111,  115; 
Geography  432,  Geology  101,  102,  150,  450;  Mathematics  211,  212, 
213,  225,  226;  Physics  101  or  105,  102,  201,  202,  260;  Psychology 
456,  457;  Statistics  215.  With  the  advance  approval  of  the  faculty 
advisor  and  the  department  chairman,  other  courses  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  collateral  electives  listed  above.  A  "C"  or  better  average 
on  Biology  courses  above  299. 

This  option  is  a  flexible  program  which  can  be  designed  by  a 
student  and  an  advisor  to  meet  personal  educational  goals  and 
interests  which  may  or  may  not  include  graduate  study;  the  program 
may  be  used  to  meet  a  set  of  specific  requirements,  for  example, 
certification  for  teaching  at  the  secondary  school  level. 

Option  2. 

Biology  366,  475,  495;  at  least  two  of  the  following:  Biology  356, 
452,  454,  456,  457;  a  minimum  of  8  hours  chosen  from  Biology  315, 
316,  335,  345  or  355,  375,  377,  466,  491;  Chemistry  101-102  with  lab 
or  105-106-102  with  lab;  a  minimum  of  16  hours  chosen  from  Chem- 
istry 311,  312;  Mathematics  111,  112;  Geology  101,  102;  Geography 
432;  Psychology  457;  Statistics  215;  Computer  Science  105,  111. 
With  the  advance  approval  of  the  faculty  advisor  and  the  department 
chairman,  other  courses  may  be  substituted  for  the  collateral  elec- 
tives listed  above.  A  "C"  or  better  average  on  Biology  courses  above 
299. 

This  option  is  designed  for  students  interested  in  studying  fresh- 
water and  terrestrial  higher  plants  and  animals  and  who  will  pursue 
graduate  study  and/or  careers  in  such  fields  as  systematics,  ecol- 
ogy, fish,  and  game  management,  and  nature  interpretation  in  parks 
and  wilderness  areas. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Biology  for  the  B.S.  degree: 
Basic  core  requirements  are  Biology  205,  206,  207,  and  208  which 
must  be  taken  within  the  first  four  semesters.  Biology  315  or  375  or 
474,  335  with  lab,  345  or  355  or  347  with  lab,  366,  495,  and  a  mini- 
mum of  6  additional  hours  in  courses  numbered  above  299.  Of  these 
6  hours  at  least  3  hours  must  be  advanced  Botany  and  3  hours  in 
advanced  Zoology  offerings.  Collateral  requirements  are  Chemistry 
101-102  with  lab  or  105-106-102  with  lab,  311-312;  Physics  101-102 
or  201-202;  Mathematics  225  and  Statistics  215.  Students  planning 
to  attend  graduate  school  are  urged  to  take  Chemistry  335,  Mathe- 
matics 226,  Computer  Science  111  and  115,  116,  or  118,  and  French 
201-202  or  German  201-202.  A  "C"  or  better  average  on  Biology 
courses  above  299. 
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This  degree  program  is  designed  for  those  students  who  plan  to 
attend  graduate  school  or  seek  employment  in  various  fields  of 
biological  specialization. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Marine  Biology  for  thie  B.S. 
degree:  Basic  core  requirements  are  Biology  205,  206,  207,  and  208 
which  must  be  taken  within  the  first  four  semesters.  Biology  362, 
366,  345,  or  355  or  347  with  or  without  a  lab;  315  or  316  or  335  with  or 
without  lab  or  474;  495;  a  minimum  of  8  hours  selected  from  the 
following:  365  or  481,  446  or  472,  457,  458,  462,  468.  Collateral 
requirements  are  Chemistry  101-102  with  lab  or  105-106-102  with 
lab;  Geology  150;  Physics  101-102  or  201-202;  Mathematics  111-112 
or  115-225  or  a  higher  sequence;  a  minimum  of  4  semester  hours 
chosen  from  Chemistry  311,  312,  333,  335;  Computer  Science  111, 
115;  Earth  Sciences  230;  Geography  430,  432;  Geology  101,  231, 
450;  Statistics  215.  A  "C"  or  better  average  on  Biology  courses 
above  299. 

Requirements  for  Teacher  Certification  in  Biology:  In  addition  to 
completing  the  requirements  for  a  degree  in  Biology  or  Marine 
Biology  and  the  other  requirements  of  the  Teacher  Education 
Program,  the  following  courses  are  required  for  certification:  Biology 
315;  235  or  335  with  or  without  lab;  345  or  347  with  or  without  lab  or 
355;  and  366. 

CHEMISTRY 

Dr.  Levy,  cfiairman.  Dr.  L.  Adcock,  Dr.  Cahill,  Dr.  Hart,  Dr.  Hornack, 
Dr.  Martin,  Dr.  Nance,  Dr.  Sayed,  Dr.  Ward,  Dr.  Willey. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Chemistry  for  the  B.A. 
degree: 

Core  courses:  Chemistry  101-102,  101-51,  102-51,  311-312, 
311-51,31 2-51 ,  325,  325-51 ,  333  and  333-51  or  335  and  335-51 ,  355, 
445,  495  or  Environmental  Studies  495,  Mathematics  225-226,  and 
Physics  101-102  or  201-202. 

Also  required  are  the  courses  in  one  of  the  following  emphasis 
alternatives: 

Premedical  Science:  Chemistry  41 7  and  465  and  Biology  1 05,  206, 
315. 

Marine  Science:  Chemistry  475,  Biology  105,  Geology  101  and 
150,  and  either  Biology  362  or  Geology  450. 

Environmental  Science:  Chemistry  377,  Biology  105,  Environ- 
mental Studies  195,  Geology  120,  and  Statistics  215.  Among  the 
required  core  courses.  Chemistry  333  and  333-51  and  Environ- 
mental Studies  495  must  be  elected. 
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Industrial  Chemistry:  Chemistry  315-316  or  435  and  435-51, 
Chemistry  377  and  385,  Accounting  201-202,  Business  207  or 
Statistics  215,  and  Business  303  or  Computer  Science  111. 

Education:  Education-Psychology  block  of  31  semester  hours, 
Biology  105,  and  three  of  the  following  courses:  Biology  205  and  206; 
Geology  101,  120,  and  150;  and  Physics  106  and  260. 

A  "C"  or  better  on  each  Chemistry  course. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Ctiemistry  for  tine  B.S. 
degree: 

Chemistry  101-102,  101-51,  102-51,  311-312,  311-51,  312-51, 
315-316,  321-322,  321-51,322-51,  either  333  and  333-51  or  335  and 
335-51,  355,  435,  435-51,  445;  either  445-51,  467,  or  491  (1  hour); 
495  and  two  of  the  following:  415,  417,  446,  465,  and  491  (3  hours). 
Mathematics  211,  212,  213,  and  315  and  either  Physics  201-202  or 
Physics  101-102,  206-207.  A  "C"  or  better  on  each  Chemistry 
course.  Students  working  for  the  B.S.  degree  should  arrange  their 
work  so  as  to  take  Chemistry  321-322  in  the  junior  year.  Two  years  of 
German  are  recommended. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

(See  Mathematical  Sciences) 

CREATIVE  ARTS 

Mr.  Dennis  J.  Sporre,  ctiairman. 

The  Department  of  Creative  Arts  Is  comprised  of  divisions  of  Art, 
Drama,  Music,  and  Speech  Communication.  The  department  offers 
concentrations  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  in  (1)  Creative  Arts  in  Art, 
Drama,  and  Music,  and  (2)  Speech  Communication. 

ART 

Ms.  Conner,  Mr.  Lequire,  Ms.  Hobbs,  Mr.  Myers. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Creative  Arts-Art  for  thie  B.A. 
degree: 

Art  111-112,  141,  142,  143,  144;  18  hours  to  be  chosen  from  two 
studio  areas,  1  hour  of  technical  skills;  6  hours  of  Art  History;  one 
history  course  from  each  of  the  following  areas:  Drama  321,  322, 
Music  (2);  6  hours  to  be  chosen  from  practical  or  theoretical  courses 
In  Drama  or  Music  (histories  not  included).  Electives  chosen  in 
consultation  with  the  advisor.  A  "C"  or  better  grade  in  all  courses 
taken  to  meet  the  Creative  Arts  degree  requirements. 
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DRAMA 

Ms.  Fitzgibbon,  Dr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Sporre,  Mr.  Swink,  Dr.  Theodore. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Creative  Arts-Drama  for  thie 
B.A.  degree: 

Communication  105,  Drama  321,  322,  461,  462,  485,  and  at  least 
19  other  hours  in  Drama;  one  Art  history  course  from  201,  202,  203 
and  one  Music  history  course  from  21 1,212,  213,  and  six  additional 
hours  in  either  Art  or  Music  (histories  not  included).  Electives  chosen 
in  consultation  with  advisor.  A  "C"  or  better  grade  in  all  courses 
taken  to  meet  the  Creative  Arts  degree  requirements. 

MUSIC 

Mr.  W.  Adcock,  Dr.  Deas,  Mr.  Gardner,  Mr.  Hickman,  Dr.  Kechley, 
Dr.  Lueft,  Dr.  Martin. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Creative  Arts-l\/lusic  for  tfie 
B.A.  degree: 

Music  101-102,  201-202,  301-302,  six  semesters  of  applied  music; 
six  semesters  of  participation  in  a  major  ensemble  (Mus  085,  086,  or 
087.  Pianists  may  substitute  two  semesters  of  Mus  082);  recital  or 
thesis.  Music  21 1,  212,  213;  3  hours  of  history  from  each  of  the  two 
following  areas:  Drama  321,  322,  or  Art.  Six  additional  hours  to  be 
chosen  from  Drama  or  Art  (histories  not  included).  Electives  chosen 
in  consultation  with  advisor. 

A  "C"  or  better  grade  in  all  courses  taken  to  meet  the  Creative  Arts 
degree  requirements.  Satisfactory  completion  of  piano  proficiency 
examination  is  required  of  all  students. 

Those  who  do  not  pass  the  proficiency  examination  upon  entering 
the  music  program  are  required  to  take  piano  class  until  the  level  of 
proficiency  in  the  examination  has  been  reached.  Attendance  at 
weekly  music  department  seminars  is  required. 

Admission  to  the  music  program  requires  an  audition,  interview, 
and  theory  placement  test. 

LISTENING  EXAMINATION 

Each  student  will  be  required,  prior  to  graduation,  to  pass  with  a 
minimum  grade  of  70  the  Basic  Repertory  Listening  Exam  which  will 
be  given  each  semester. 
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PIANO  PROFICIENCY  EXAMINATION 

1 .  Prepare  from  memory  one  piece  (as  found  in  Piano  Methods  lor  Adults  by  Bastien-Bastien) 
on  the  level  of: 

Minuet  in  F  major  —  Mozart 

Minuet  in  G  —  Bach 

Sonatina  in  C  major  —  Clementi 

Sonatina  in  C.  Op.  157,  No.  1  —  Spindler 

2.  Sight  Reading:  Material  appropriate  to  the  level  as  described  above. 

3.  Arpeggios:  All  major  and  minor  arpeggios  hands  together,  2  octaves,  ascending  and  de- 
scending. 

4.  Triads:  To  be  played  hands  together,  all  major  and  minor  triads,  root  position,  first  inversion, 
second  inversion,  ascending  and  descending  —  basic  cadential  progressions,  including  sec- 
ondary dominants  and  modulation. 

5.  Scales:  All  major  and  minor  scales,  hands  together,  2  octaves  ascending  and  desending, 

6.  Harmony:  Students  wW  be  required  to  harmonize  at  sight  simple  folk  songs  with  appropriate 
accompaniment. 

SPEECH  COMMUNICATION 

Dr.  Case,  Dr.  Rosenthal,  Dr.  Tallant,  Dr.  Welch. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Speecii  Communication  for 
ttie  B.A.  degree: 

Communication  105,  221,  230,  275,  340;  Anthropology  208;  Eng- 
lish 31 1 ,  312;  Philosophy  and  Religion  110;  Psychology  365,  410;  and 
six  hours  of  Modern  Language  or  Computer  Science  Language.  The 
collateral  area  (18  hours)  will  be  determined  individually  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  advisor.  A  grade  of  "C"  or  better  on  all  required  courses 
in  the  concentration. 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

(See  Sociology  and  Anthropology) 

DRAMA 

(See  Creative  Arts) 

EARTH  SCIENCES 

Dr.  William  Harris,  ciiairman.  Dr.  Ainsley,  Dr.  Cleary,  Mr.  Dempsey, 
Dr.  Huntsman,  Dr.  Hyers,  Dr.  Karfunkel,  Dr.  Randall,  Dr.  Ressetar, 
Dr.  Thayer,  Dr.  Zullo. 

The  Department  of  Earth  Sciences  offers  concentrations  which 
permit  the  student  to  select  one  of  three  programs  preparing  him  for 
advanced  studies  or  for  teaching,  research  and  technical  careers 
available  to  one  who  holds  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Earth  Sciences  for  the  B.A. 
degree: 
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Earth  Sciences  230,  390,  490,  495;  Geography  1 35,  Geology  1 01 ;  7 
to  9  hours  from  Geography  330,  335,  430,  432;  and  7  to  8  hours  from 
Geology  102,  150,  201,  311,  312,  331.  Collateral  requirements  are 
Chemistry  101-102  (lecture  and  laboratory);  Physics  101-102;  and 
Statistics  21 5.  A  "C"  or  better  average  on  all  courses  taken  within  the 
department. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Geography  for  the  B.A.  de- 
gree: 

Geography  135,  145,  215,  330;  Earth  Sciences  390,  495;  and  at 
least  18  additional  hours  in  Geography.  Collateral  requirements  are 
Geology  101,  Statistics  215,  and  at  least  15  hours  selected  from 
Anthropology,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Computer  Science,  Earth  Sci- 
ences, Economics,  Geology,  History,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Political 
Science,  Psychology  and  Sociology.  A  "C"  or  better  average  on  all 
courses  taken  within  the  department.  Students  planning  to  attend 
graduate  school  are  urged  to  take  Computer  Science  111,  Mathe- 
matics 111-112  or  115,  and  French  101-102  or  German  101-102 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Geology  for  the  B.A.  degree: 

Geology  101,  102,  201,  231,  311,  312,  331,  341,  and  Earth 
Sciences  230,  390,  495.  Collateral  requirements  are  Chemistry  (lec- 
ture and  laboratory)  101-102,  Statistics  215,  and  8  hours  selected 
from  Biology,  Chemistry,  Computer  Science,  Earth  Sciences,  Geog- 
raphy and  Physics.  A  "C"  or  better  average  on  all  courses  taken 
within  the  department.  Students  planning  to  attend  graduate  school 
are  urged  to  take  Computer  Science  111,  Mathematics  211-212, 
French  101-102  or  German  101-102,  Geography  135  and  a  summer 
field  course  in  Geology  offered  by  another  institution. 

ENGINEERING 

(See  Pre-Professional  Programs) 

ENGLISH 

Dr.  Dodson,  chairman.  Mr.  Atwill,  Dr.  Byington,  Dr.  Carter,  Dr.  Clif- 
ford, Dr.  Collier,  Dr.  Corbett,  Miss  Ellis,  Mrs.  Foushee,  Mr.  McCall, 
Dr.  Parish,  Mrs.  Pearsall,  Mrs.  Pferrer,  Dr.  Rosselot,  Dr.  Seiple,  Dr. 
Stokes,  Dr.  Sullivan,  Mrs.  Titrington,  Dr.  Veit,  Dr.  Walker,  Mrs. 
Wasson. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  English  for  the  B.A.  degree: 
English  211,21 2,  and  30  hours  at  the  300-400  level,  including  one 
American  literature  course,  one  Shakespeare  course,  460,  one 
course  in  the  English  language,  one  course  in  expository  writing,  and 
five  electives.  For  teacher  certification,  the  electives  must  include 
304,  305,  and  306.  Fifteen  hours  of  collaterals  selected  from  the 
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following:  Art  201,  202,  203,  306;  Communication  105,  465;  Drama 
221,  222,  225;  Music  115,  116;  or  any  courses  offered  by  the 
Departments  of  Modern  Languages  (except  French  105  and  Spanish 
105  and  205),  History,  and  Philosophy  and  Religion.  A  "C"  or  better 
average  in  English  courses. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES 

(Interdepartmental) 

Dr.  Bane,  advisor.  Participating  disciplines:  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Earth  Sciences,  Economics,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Political  Science, 
Psychology,  and  Sociology. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Environmental  Studies  for 
the  B.A.  degree: 

Core:  Environmental  Studies  195,  495;  Statistics  205  or  215;  and 
Computer  Science  111.  Four  courses  representing  four  different  dis- 
ciplines selected  from:  Chemistry  333  (EVS  333);  Physics  106  (EVS 
106);  Biology  205  or  206;  Geology  101  or  120;  Geography  135.  Three 
courses  representing  three  different  disciplines  from:  Political 
Science  304,  308;  Sociology  205  or  Anthropology  350;  Psychology 
370  (EVS  370);  Economics  305  (EVS  305). 

Specialization:  A  minimum  of  20  hours,  taken  from  one  of  four 
options.  All  course  sequences  must  be  above  the  299  level  and 
approved  by  the  Environmental  Studies  Advisor.  A  "C"  or  better 
average  is  required.  Option  (1)  Marine  Science:  A  sequence  of 
courses  including  Biology  362,  466;  Geology  150,  450;  and  Geog- 
graphy  432.  Option  (2)  A  disciplinary  course  sequence  with  an 
emphasis  restricted  to  one  of  the  following:  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Economics.  Earth  Sciences,  Mathematical  Sciences,  Physics,  Politi- 
cal Science,  Psychology,  Sociology.  Option  (3)  A  substantive 
interdisciplinary  sequence  selected  from  either  (a)  The  Natural  and 
Mathematical  Sciences  or  (b)  The  Social  and  Managerial  Sciences. 
Option  (4)  A  topical  multidisciplinary  approach  in  which  the  student 
in  conjunction  with  his  advisor  and  the  Environmental  Studies 
Advisor  designs  his  own  specialization  in  order  to  investigate  a 
specific  environmental  topic.  The  student  will  choose  courses 
appropriate  to  the  investigation  and  write  a  senior  paper  (EVS  490) 
at  the  completion  of  the  project. 

FRENCH 

(See  Modern  Languages) 

GEOGRAPHY 

(See  Earth  Sciences) 
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GEOLOGY 

(See  Earth  Sciences) 

HEALTH,  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  RECREATION 

Dr.  Miller,  chairman.  Mr.  D.  Allen,  Dr.  F.D.  Allen,  Dr.  E.  Allen,  Mr. 
Brooks,  Mr.  Chapman,  Miss  Christoph,  Mr.  Davis,  Miss  Dowd,  Mr. 
Gibson,  Mr.  Guthrie,  Mr.  Manners,  Dr.  Hawk,  Dr.  Hollifield,  Mr. 
Honeycutt,  Mr.  Lane,  Dr.  Larson,  Mrs.  Lewis,  Mr.  Middleswarth,  Dr. 
Wolff. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Healtli  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion for  the  B.A.  degree:  Physical  Education:  101,  102,  105,  215,  220, 
221,  222,  235,  305,  306,  320,  349,  355,  386,  387,  415,  420,  435,  mini- 
mum of  three  activities  selected  from  223,  224,  225,  and  226. 
Required  collaterals:  Biology  105,  206;  and  Education  and 
Psychology  courses  required  for  teacher  certification.  A  "C"  or 
better  grade  in  all  required  Physical  Education,  Education  and 
Psychology  courses. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Parks  and  Recreation 
l\/lanagement  for  the  B.A.  degree: 

Core  Courses:  Recreation  265,  266,  268,  298,  360,  365,  368,  450, 
465,  469,  498. 

Commerical  Recreation  Option:  Recreation  366,  491,  495. 
Required  collaterals  (15  hours):  Accounting  201,  202;  Business  355, 
Finance  335,  Marketing  340. 

Outdoor  Recreation  Option:  Recreation  366,  470,  471.  Required 
collaterals  (12  hours):  Biology  206,  356,  475. 

Recreation  for  Special  Populations  Option:  Recreation  369,  370, 
468;  Physical  Education  215,  349.  Required  collaterals  (12  hours): 
Education  260;  Sociology  325,  335;  Social  Work  396. 

A  grade  of  "C"  or  better  on  all  required  Recreation  and  Physical 
Education  courses. 

HISTORY 

Dr.  McLaurin,  chairman.  Mr.  W.  Allen,  Dr.  Cooper,  Dr.  Fink,  Mr. 
Haley,  Dr.  McGuire,  Dr.  Moseley,  Dr.  Schneider,  Dr.  Toplin,  Dr.  Usil- 
ton.  Dr.  Watson. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  History  for  the  B.A.  degree: 
History  1 1 1 ,  1 1 2,  231 ,  232;  an  additional  24  hours  in  History  (with  a 
minimum  grade  of  "C")  at  the  300-400  level.  Students  may  take  three 
hours  at  the  200  level  in  addition  to  History  231  and  232,  and  are 
required  to  take  at  least  3  hours  at  the  400  level.  Upper  level  work 
should  encompass  a  broad  range  rather  than  specialization  within 
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one  area  of  history,  and  students  are  expected  to  complete  the 
required  lower  level  courses  before  upper  level  ones.  Required 
collaterals  include  21  hours  selected  from  departmentally-approved 
courses  in  at  least  4  of  the  following  areas:  English,  Modern 
Languages,  Philosophy  and  Religion,  Anthropology,  Economics, 
Geography,  Political  Science  and  Sociology.  History  majors  working 
toward  certification  in  Social  Studies  for  secondary  school  teaching 
must  complete  a  minimum  of  21  hours  in  Anthropology,  Economics, 
Geography,  Political  Science  and  Sociology  with  courses  in  at  least  3 
areas. 

MARINE  BIOLOGY 

(See  Biology) 

MATHEMATICAL  SCIENCES 

Dr.  Toney,  chairman.  Mr.  Brown,  Dr.  Dankel,  Dr.  Etheridge,  Dr.  Frier- 
son,  Dr.  Greim,  Dr.  Gurganus,  Dr.  Halsey,  Dr.  Hernandez,  Mr.  Long, 
Mr.  Lupton,  Dr.  McLaurin,  Dr.  Nelson,  Dr.  Norris,  Dr.  Saksena. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Computer  Science  for  tfie 
B.S.  degree: 

Core  Requirements:  Computer  Science  111,  211,  245,  311,  331, 
332,  340;  Mathematics  1 1 5;  Statistics  361 ;  and  at  least  one  program- 
ming course  chosen  from  Computer  Science  115,  116,  117,  and  1 18. 
In  addition  to  the  core  requirements  there  are  three  options  below, 
one  of  which  a  student  must  complete  in  order  to  fulfill  the  degree 
requirements.  In  general,  enough  latitude  is  allowed  in  each  to 
accommodate  a  double  major  if  the  student  wishes. 

Scientific:  Computer  Science  325,  425,  431,  432;  Mathematics 
211-212-213,  315,  335;  Physics  201-202. 

Systems:  Computer  Science  325,  410,  415,  435;  Mathematics 
211-212-213,  335,  336:  Physics  201. 

Business:  Computer  Science  117  and  3  hours  in  Computer 
Science  at  the  300-400  level  approved  by  the  advisor; 
Mathematics  225-226  (or  211-212-213);  Accounting 
306;  Business  304,  355,  357  (with  appropriate  prerequi- 
sites); and  any  two  courses  chosen  from  the  following 
five:  Business  406;  Economics  320,  417;  Finance  335; 
Marketing  340. 

A  "C"  or  better  average  is  required  on  Computer  Science  courses  at 
the  300-400  level. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  l\/lattiematics: 

I.  B.A.  degree  with  teacher  certification  in  Mathematics: 

Mathematics  115,  211-212-213,  275,  335,  336,  345,  346,  411, 
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and  one  additional  300-400  level  Mathematics  course; 
Computer  Science  111;  Statistics  361;  Physics  201-202;  and 
Education  and  Psychology  courses  required  for  teacher  certifi- 
cation. 

II.  B.A.  degree  in  Mathematics: 

Mathematics  115,  211-212-213,  275,  335,  336,  411,  495,  and 
three  additional  300-400  level  Mathematics  courses;  Computer 
Science  111;  Statistics  361 ;  Physics  201-202;  and  two  300-400 
level  collateral  courses  chosen  from  fields  in  which  Mathe- 
matics is  applied. 

III.  B.S.  degree  in  Mathematics  (applied): 

Mathematics  115,  211-212-213,  275,  315,  325,  335,  411-412, 
428  and  two  courses  chosen  from  Mathematics  421,  423,  465; 
Computer  Science  111;  Statistics  361;  Physics  201-202;  and 
three  300-400  level  collateral  courses  chosen  from  a  single 
discipline  different  from  Mathematics  (e.g..  Computer  Science, 
Chemistry,  Environmental  Studies,  Statistics).  This  program  is 
recommended  for  students  preparing  for  a  field  requiring  an 
enthusiasm  for  the  development  and  utilization  of  mathematical 
models  and  applications. 

IV.  B.S.  degree  in  Mathematics: 

Mathematics  115,  211-212-213,  275,  315,  335,  336,  411-412, 
495,  and  three  additional  300-400  level  Mathematics  courses; 
Computer  Science  111;  Statistics  361;  Physics  201-202;  and 
three  300-400  level  collateral  courses.  This  program  is 
recommended  for  students  preparing  for  graduate  study  of 
desiring  an  especially  strong  scientific  and  Mathematics  back- 
ground. 

A  "C"  or  better  average  is  required  on  Mathematics  courses  at  the 
300-400  level. 

Note  1:  Collateral  courses  required  in  the  four  programs  in  Mathe- 
matics must  be  chosen  from  departmentally  approved 
courses  which,  together  with  the  student's  Mathematics 
courses,  comprise  a  coherent  program.  Normally  a 
proposed  program  of  study  should  be  submitted  to  the 
department  for  approval  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
student's  junior  year. 

Note  2:  Even  though  MAT  115  is  listed  as  a  required  course  in  the 
degree  programs  in  Computer  Science  and  Mathematics, 
the  requirement  is  not  rigid  since  initial  placement  in 
Mathematics  courses  is  based  on  high  school  background. 
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Students  with  less  high  school  Mathematics  preparation 
than  is  needed  for  MAT  115  should  take  MAT  111-112 
instead.  Whereas,  students  with  stronger  Mathematics 
preparation  should  place  immediately  into  MAT  211,  or 
possibly  MAT  212.  However,  students  placing  into  MAT  212 
are  encouraged  to  take  the  Advanced  Placement  Test  in 
order  to  receive  college  credit  for  MAT  211. 

MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

(See  Professional  Programs) 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Dr.  Beeler,  chairman.  Mrs.  Bellamy,  Mr.  Lowe,  Dr.  Mount,  Dr.  Perez, 
Dr.  Sparks,  Mr.  Stites,  Dr.  Woodhouse. 

The  Department  of  Modern  Languages  offers  the  B.A.  degree  in 
French  or  Spanish. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  French  for  the  B.A.  degree: 
Completion  of  all  300  level  courses  in  French  and  at  least  two 
courses  on  the  400  level.  A  "C"  or  better  grade  in  each  course  taken 
in  the  area  of  concentration,  or  a  better  than  2.0  average  on  all 
courses  taken  in  the  area  of  concentration.  Required  collaterals: 
Modern  Language  305;  History  111  and  112;  one  course  in  English 
literature;  and  one  additional  foreign  language  through  the  inter- 
mediate level. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Spanish  for  the  B.A.  degree: 
Completion  of  all  300  level  courses  in  Spanish  and  at  least  two 
courses  on  the  400  level.  A  "C"  or  better  grade  in  each  course  taken 
in  the  area  of  concentration,  or  a  better  than  2.0  average  on  all 
courses  taken  in  the  area  of  concentration.  Required  collaterals: 
Modern  Language  305;  History  111  and  112;  one  course  in  English 
literature;  and  one  additional  foreign  language  through  the  inter- 
mediate level. 

A  student  who  offers  two  high  school  units  in  French,  German  or 
Spanish,  who  wishes  to  continue  the  study  of  the  same  language,  will 
normally  begin  at  the  intermediate  level.  However,  a  student  whose 
language  placement  test  scores  and  high  school  language  grades 
are  not  satisfactory  will  be  placed  in  and  granted  credit  for  the 
elementary  level.  A  student  who  offers  three  or  more  high  school 
units  in  French,  German,  or  Spanish,  and  whose  placement  test 
scores  are  sufficiently  high,  may  gain  admission  to  the  300  level 
courses  in  the  language. 

MUSIC 

(See  Creative  Arts) 
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NURSING 

Miss  Gilliland,  acting  director.  Mrs.  Barfield,  Mrs.  Brogden,  Mrs. 
Haddock,  Mrs.  Kemppainen,  Mrs.  Lowe,  Miss  Majette,  Mrs.  Otto, 
Mrs.  Stone,  Mrs.  Wright. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Nursing  for  tfie  A. A.  degree: 
Nursing  110,  120,  135,  220,  225,  250,  English  101,  102;  Psychology 

145,  220;  Sociology  105;  Biology  215,  225;  Chemistry  107;  3  hours  to 

be  chosen  from  the  Humanities  or  Creative  Arts. 

Completion  of  the  program  of  studies  requires  a  grade  of  "C"  or 

better  in  each  course  carrying  a  Nursing  title  plus  a  "Satisfactory"  on 

performance  in  all  clinical  laboratory  work. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION 

Dr.  Megivern,  cliairman.  Dr.  Hall,  Dr.  Martin,  Dr.  McGowan,  Dr. 
Rensma,  Dr.  Schmid,  Dr.  Shelburne,  Dr.  Shinn. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Piiilosopiiy  and  Religion  for 
the  B.A.  degree: 

Philosophy  and  Religion  101,  110,  201,  202,  and  21  additional 
hours,  including  9  at  the  300-400  level,  six  of  which  must  be  at  the 
400  level.  Collateral  courses  will  be  determined  in  individual  con- 
sultation with  the  advisor. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

(See  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation) 

PHYSICS 

Dr.  Hernandez,  acting  cliairman.  Dr.  Clator,  Dr.  Haywood,  Mr. 
Nelson,  Dr.  Olszewski. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Physics  for  the  B.A.  degree: 

Physics  201-202,  any  two  from  315,  321  and  335;  400  (2  hrs.),  and 

9  additional  hours  as  recommended  by  the  advisor;  Mathematics 

225-226;  1  semester  of  Computer  Science;  Chemistry  101.  A  "C"  or 

better  average  in  Physics  courses  at  the  300-400  level. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Physics  for  the  B.S.  degree: 
Physics  201-202,  315-316,  321-322,  335-336,  400  (3  hours),  495  (1 
hour),  and  6  additional  hours  in  Physics  as  recommended  by  the 
advisor;  Mathematics  315,  316  and  3  additional  hours  above  the  cal- 
culus; 2  semester  of  Chemistry.  A  "C"  or  better  average  in  Physics 
courses  at  the  300-400  level. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Dr.  Dixon,  chairman.  Dr.  Ahmad,  Dr.  Johnston,  Dr.  Lowery,  Dr. 
Sheridan,  Dr.  Wagoner. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Political  Science  for  the  B.A. 
degree: 

Thirty-six  hours  of  Political  Science  which  must  include  111,  205, 
210  and  211.  Twenty-four  hours  must  be  at  the  300-400  levels  and  at 
least  one  300-400  level  course  must  be  taken  in  each  of  the  following 
sub-fields:  American  Government  and  Politics,  Political  Theory  and 
Methodology,  International  Relations,  and  Comparative  Gov- 
ernment. 

A  "C"  or  better  average  on  all  300-400  level  Political  Science 
courses. 

Required  collaterals:  Twenty-four  hours  selected  from  at  least 
four  of  the  following  disciplines:  Anthropology,  Economics,  Environ- 
mental Studies,  Geography,  History,  Psychology,  and  Sociology.  In 
addition,  a  research  skill  is  required.  This  can  be  demonstrated  by 
either  of  the  following  methods:  passing  the  Statistics  in  the  Social 
Sciences  course  offered  by  the  Mathematics  Department  or  passing 
six  semester  hours  in  one  of  the  modern  foreign  languages. 

Students  planning  to  do  graduate  work  are  urged  to  study  a 
modern  foreign  language  and  acquire  a  basic  knowledge  of 
Computer  Science,  Statistics  and  Mathematics  through  the  calculus. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Dr.  Williams,  chairman.  Dr.  Applefield,  Dr.  Awkard,  Dr.  Bradley,  Dr. 
Brown,  Dr.  Galizio,  Dr.  Gerstenhaber,  Dr.  Jackson,  Dr.  Kishton,  Dr. 
Kowal,  Dr.  Lamb,  Dr.  Newton,  Dr.  Overman,  Dr.  Sanders,  Dr.  Weeks. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Psychology  for  the  B.A. 
degree: 

Psychology  105,  225,  355,  405  and  a  minimum  of  24  additional 
hours.  These  must  include  at  least  two  courses  from  among  346, 
347,  365,  370,  425,  and  465,  and  at  least  two  from  among  310,  410, 
417,  420,  456,  and  457.  Twelve  hours  of  collaterals  from  related 
fields  and  approved  by  the  advisor  are  required.  A  "C"  or  better 
average  on  the  eight  specified  courses  and  on  all  courses  attempted 
within  Psychology. 

RECREATION 

(See  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation) 
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SOCIAL  WORK 

(See  Sociology  and  Anthropology) 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Dr.  Faulkner,  chairman.  Mrs.  Blanks,  Dr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Fields,  Dr.  Loft- 
field,  Dr.  McCall,  Dr.  D.  Miller,  Dr.  R.  Miller,  Dr.  Polgar,  Dr.  Sabella, 
Dr.  Scalf,  Dr.  Shevach,  Dr.  Wells,  Dr.  Willis. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Sociology  for  ttie  B.A. 
degree: 

Sociology  105,  306,  307,  455,  490,  and  18  additional  hours,  12  of 
which  must  be  at  the  300-400  level;  Computer  Science  105,  Statistics 
205.  Additional  knowledge  of  Computer  Science  and  Mathematics 
through  Calculus  is  recommended,  particularly  for  those  students 
who  plan  to  attend  graduate  school.  Collaterals  will  be  decided  upon 
in  consultation  with  each  advisee.  A  "C"  or  better  average  on  each 
300-400  level  departmental  course  required  of  majors. 

The  major  specializations  represented  in  the  department  are 
Sociology,  Anthropology,  Social  Work,  and  Criminal  Justice.  Within 
Sociology  some  areas  of  emphasis  are  deviance,  environmental 
studies,  planning,  change,  population  and  urban  ecology. 

The  department  does  offer  some  alternatives  to  the  above  re- 
quirements for  students  who  opt  to  specialize  in  areas  such  as  Social 
Work,  Criminal  Justice  or  Anthropology.  These  alternatives  are  peri- 
odically being  updated  and  are  always  available  in  the  department. 

SPANISH 

(See  Modern  Languages) 

SPEECH  COMMUNICATION 

(See  Creative  Arts) 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Participating  disciplines:  Anthropology,  Earth  Sciences,  Political 
Science,  Psychology,  Sociology. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Social  Science  for  the  B.A. 
degree: 

Fifty-one  hours  in  the  Social  Sciences,  with  a  minimum  of  30  hours 
in  courses  above  299.  At  least  one  course  is  required  in  each  of  the 
five  participating  disciplines,  or  at  least  one  course  required  in  four 
disciplines  with  an  additional  course  in  Economics.  A  minimum  of  21 
hours  is  required  in  the  primary  concentration  area,  with  at  least  15 
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of  these  hours  in  courses  above  299.  A  minimum  of  12  hours  is  re- 
quired in  each  of  two  secondary  concentration  areas.  At  least  six  ad- 
ditional hours  in  Social  Science  is  required. 

Additional  required  courses  include:  a  Research  Methods  course, 
the  discipline  of  this  course  to  be  decided  by  the  advisor  and  the  stu- 
dent (3  hours);  an  appropriate  Statistics  course  (3  hours);  a  two- 
course  History  sequence,  or  an  appropriate  pairing  to  be  decided  by 
the  advisor  and  the  student  (6  hours).  A  Computer  Science  course  is 
recommended,  but  not  required.  At  least  a  2.0  grade  point  average 
in  the  Social  Science  concentration  must  be  attained. 

A  faculty  member  within  the  area  of  primary  concentration  shall 
serve  as  the  student's  advisor.  Note:  The  primary  concentration  area 
may  not  serve  as  a  discipline  in  a  double  major. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Norman  R.  Kaylor,  Dean 

The  School  of  Business  Administration  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington  has  planned  its  courses  and  curricula  to  be 
of  use  to  the  graduate  in  a  position  of  responsibility  as  an  owner  of 
an  independent  business  enterprise  or  as  an  employee  at  the  deci- 
sion-making level  in  private  business  or  in  government  and  other 
non-profit  organizations. 

The  primary  function  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration  is 
to  teach  students  the  basic  body  of  knowledge  they  will  need  to  enter 
a  career  in  business  or  government  and  to  promote  the  development 
of  proficiency  in  practical  application.  The  academic  programs  pro- 
vide graduates  with  career  opportunities  in  manufacturing  and  ser- 
vice organizations,  marketing  and  sales,  government,  accounting 
firms,  banks  and  other  financial  institutions.  The  graduate  is  also 
prepared  to  enter  law  school  and  graduate  programs  in  public  ad- 
ministration as  well  as  for  graduate  study  in  accountancy,  business 
administration,  and  economics.  As  complementary  functions,  the 
School  of  Business  Administration  undertakes  research  in  appropri- 
ate areas  and  provides  related  services  to  business  and  govern- 
mental units. 

The  B.S.  degree  is  offered  in  four  areas  of  concentration: 
Accountancy,  Business  Management,  Marketing,  and  Economics. 
The  B.A.  degree  with  a  concentration  in  Economics  is  offered  for 
those  students  who  want  to  study  Economics  in  the  liberal  arts  tradi- 
tion. 

Students  may  qualify  for  the  B.S.  degree  by  successfully  complet- 
ing the  requirements  as  stated  under  Academic  Regulations  and 
Procedures,  the  courses  designated  for  the  degree  program  and  at- 
taining a  minimum  quality  point  average  of  2.0  in  all  courses 
attempted  in  the  School  of  Business  Administration.  The  B.A.  degree 
requires  a  minimum  quality  point  average  of  2.0  in  all  Economics 
courses  attempted  and  in  the  combined  concentration  and  collateral 
courses  attempted. 

ACCOUNTANCY 
Mr.  Appleton,  chairman.  Dr.  Kaylor,  Mrs.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Zeko. 

The  B.S.  degree  with  a  concentration  in  Accountancy  provides  the 
student  with  the  analytical  foundation  of  the  discipline  of  account- 
ancy, included  are  the  special  tools  and  techniques  of  planning  and 
control  using  financial  and  managerial  accounting,  income  taxes, 
cost  analysis,  and  systems. 
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Students  establish  qualifications  for  careers  as  professional  certi- 
fied public  accountants,  and  in  industrial,  governmental,  and  other 
positions  requiring  managerial  and  analytical  skills.  The  accounting 
concentration  provides  an  excellent  background  for  graduate  and 
other  professional  education. 

The  elements  of  planning,  administration,  and  control  covered  in 
the  accounting  courses  are  essential  to  all  areas  of  business.  Many 
of  the  courses  offered  benefit  students  concentrating  in  other  fields 
by  furnishing  a  comprehensive  background  of  business  procedures 
and  financial  relationships.  Likev\/ise,  students  concentrating  in  Ac- 
countancy find  it  advantageous  to  elect  as  many  courses  as  possible 
in  other  areas  of  business,  especially  the  quantitative  fields. 

A  graduate  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration  who  has 
completed  a  concentration  in  Accountancy  is  permitted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Accountancy  of  North  Carolina  to  write  the  CPA  examina- 
tion. The  student  is  also  qualified  by  the  Institute  of  Management  Ac- 
counting to  write  the  CMA  examination. 

Students  must  earn  a  minimum  quality  point  average  of  2.0  in  all 
accounting  courses  attempted  in  the  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Accountancy  for  the  B.S.  de- 
gree: 

(a)  Foundation  Courses:   Mathematics  225  or  211,  Accounting 
201-202,  Business  207,  Economics  251  and  252. 

(b)  Business  and  Economics  Core:  Business  303,  304,  355,  453 
or  455,  461-462,  Economic  336,  and  Finance  335. 

(c)  Accounting  301-302,  305,  308,  407,  and  two  courses  from  the 
following:  Accounting  401,  402,  403,  and  408. 

MANAGEMENT  AND  MARKETING 

Dr.  Harper,  chairman.  Dr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Badarinathi,  Mr.  Ball,  Mr. 
Burke,  Dr.  Hunter,  Mrs.  Marshall,  Dr.  Shatshat,  Dr.  Sherman. 

The  Management  and  Marketing  degree  programs  provide  prep- 
aration for  careers  in  product  and  service  organizations.  Each  pro- 
gram of  study  is  based  on  a  broad  educational  foundation  combined 
with  courses  in  Accounting,  Finance,  Management,  Marketing,  and 
Economics.  Both  programs  are  also  designed  for  students  who  wish 
to  pursue  other  professions  in  legal,  governmental,  and  not-for- 
profit  institutions. 

Students  are  permitted  some  latitude  in  selecting  courses.  Stu- 
dents may  choose  to  concentrate  in  Management,  Marketing,  or 
General  Business. 
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Within  the  field  of  Management,  the  student  selects  from  courses 
in  personnel,  organizational  behavior,  small  business  management, 
and  business  information  systems  and  should  consider  additional 
courses  in  Economics,  Psychology,  Marketing,  Computer  Science, 
Finance,  and  Accounting. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Business  Management  for 
tlie  B.S.  degree: 

(a)  Foundation  Courses:  Mathematics  225  or  221,  Accounting 
201-202,  Business  207,  Economics  251  and  252. 

(b)  Business  and  Economics  Core:  Accounting  306,  Business 
303,  304,  355,  357,  455,  461-462,  Economics  336,  Marketing 
340,  and  Finance  335. 

(c)  Four  courses  selected  from  Business  Management  courses 
numbered  above  299. 

Students  who  desire  to  have  a  concentration  in  General  Business 
have  the  same  requirements  as  the  B.S.  Degree  in  Business  Man- 
agement except  that  in  (c)  above  the  student  may  select  four  courses 
from  Accounting,  Business  Management,  Finance,  Economics,  and 
/or  Marketing  numbered  above  299. 

The  Marketing  curriculum  requires  courses  in  the  traditional 
areas  of  consumer  behavior,  marketing  research,  and  marketing 
management;  but  the  program  is  flexible  enough  to  permit  students 
to  study  courses  that  are  beneficial  to  careers  in  promotion,  retailing, 
sales  and  distribution  management.  Students  should  also  consider 
additional  courses  in  Psychology  and  Economics. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  IVIarketing  for  tiie  B.S.  de- 
gree: 

(a)  Foundation  Courses:  Mathematics  225  or  211,  Accounting 
201-202,  Business  207,  Economics  251  and  252. 

(b)  Business  and  Economics  Core:  Accounting  306,  Business 
303,  304,  355,  357,  455,  461-462,  Economics  320,  Finance 
335,  Marketing  340. 

(c)  Marketing  341,  349,  445,  and  one  course  from  the  following: 
Marketing  344,  346,  347,  448. 

ECONOMICS  AND  FINANCE 

Dr.  Hill,  chairman.  Dr.  Carter,  Dr.  Farrell,  Dr.  W.  Hall,  Dr.  Kochman, 
Dr.  Margolis. 

The  Economics  programs  prepare  students  for  careers  which 
emphasize  an  understanding  of  the  operation  of  the  economy  and 
the  proper  choice  of  policies  by  both  government  and  business 
enterprises.  The  Economics  concentrations  represent  a  more 
general  area  of  study,  preparing  the  student  to  enter  government 
service,  industry  or  to  pursue  a  graduate  program  in  economics, 
business,  public  administration  or  other  social  science  disciplines. 
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The  B.S.  degree  program  in  Economics  is  designed  to  provide 
orientation  of  the  individual  and  the  firm  in  economic  society.  The 
student  is  required  to  supplement  the  study  of  economics  with  a 
variety  of  business  and  accounting  courses. 

The  B.A.  degree  program  in  Economics  is  designed  for  the  stu- 
dent who  wants  to  study  Economics  in  the  liberal  arts  tradition.  The 
study  of  a  wide  variety  of  economics  courses  is  supplemented  by  a 
study  of  history  and  the  social  sciences. 

Both  degree  programs  develop  an  understanding  of  contem- 
porary economic  problems  and  institutions  and  provide  a  study  of 
economic  issues  both  in  an  historical  setting  and  under  conditions  of 
change. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Economics  for  ttie  B.S. 
degree: 

(a)  Foundation  Courses:  Mathematics  225  or  211,  Accounting 
201-202,  Business  207,  Economics  251  and  252. 

(b)  Business  and  Economics  Core:  Business  303,  304,  Finance 
335,  Economics  315,  316,  336,  and  495. 

(c)  Four  courses  in  Economics  from  the  following:  Economics 
305,  320,  326,  327,  338,  401,  417,  427,  428,  and  446. 

(d)  Four  courses  to  supplement  the  study  of  Economics.  These 
courses  must  include  at  least  two  courses  from  Accounting, 
Business  Management,  Marketing  and/or  Finance  courses 
numbered  above  299. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Economics  for  the  B.A. 
degree: 

(a)  Foundation  Courses:  Communications  105,  Mathematics  225 
or  211,  and  either  Business  207  or  Statistics  205. 

(b)  Concentration  Courses:  Economics  251,  252,  315,  316,  336, 
338,  326  or  401,  and  495,  plus  six  additional  hours  in  Eco- 
nomics courses  numbered  above  299. 

(c)  Collaterals:  Twenty-one  hours  from  at  least  two  of  the  follow- 
ing: Anthropology,  Geography,  History,  Political  Science, 
Psychology,  Sociology.  A  minimum  of  six  hours  must  be  taken 
in  at  least  two  areas,  and  at  least  nine  hours  must  be  in 
courses  numbered  above  299. 

The  field  of  Finance  consists  of  three  separate  but  related 
areas— business  finance,  investments,  and  financial  institutions.  The 
Finance  curriculum  prepares  students  for  graduate  study  or  for 
careers  in  corporate  financial  management,  the  investments  and 
securities  business,  and  the  management  of  banking  and  nonbank 
financial  institutions.  The  generalized  applicability  of  finance  and  the 
basic  tools  of  financial  analysis  are  emphasized  in  the  courses. 
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SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

Roy  E.  Harkin,  Dean 

The  School  of  Education  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington  offers  programs  of  study  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degrees  in  Elementary  Education  and  Special  Education  and  pro- 
grams leading  to  secondary  (7-12)  and  special  subjects  (K-12) 
teacher  certification.  In  addition,  graduate  programs  in  Elementary 
Education  and  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision  are 
offered. 

Responsibility  for  the  degree  and  certification  programs  within  the 
School  of  Education  is  shared  as  indicated  below  by  the  Department 
of  Curricular  Studies  and  the  Department  of  Educational  Design  and 
Management. 

CURRICULAR  STUDIES 

Dr.  H.  Hayes,  chairman.  Dr.  Bachner,  Dr.  Bartolome,  Dr.  Burton,  Dr. 
Cleare,  Dr.  Jones,  Dr.  Meyers,  Mrs.  Stike,  Mrs.  Wright. 

The  Department  of  Curricular  Studies  is  responsible  for  the  pro- 
grams of  study  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees  in  Elementary 
Education  and  Special  Education,  the  programs  leading  to  second- 
ary (7-12)  and  special  subjects  (K-12)  teacher  certification,  as  well  as 
the  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Education  in  Elementary  Edu- 
cation. 

Within  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  program  in  Elementary  Educa- 
tion, a  student  may  concentrate  in  Early  Childhood  Education,  which 
leads  to  North  Carolina  teacher  certification  in  kindergarten  through 
grade  three,  or  in  Intermediate  Education,  which  leads  to  certifica- 
tion to  teach  in  grades  four  through  nine. 

The  Special  Education  program  prepares  teachers  to  serve  mildly 
handicapped  children  from  kindergarten  through  grade  twelve  and 
in  various  other  service  agencies  and  leads  to  North  Carolina  teach- 
er certification  in  two  areas  of  exceptionality:  learning  disabilities 
and  mental  retardation. 

Each  degree  program  is  designed  to  meet  North  Carolina  State 
Board  of  Education  guidelines  for  teacher  certification  and  includes 
recommended  courses  in  basic  studies,  professional  education  and 
collateral  areas,  and  a  content  specialization. 

The  Master  of  Education  program  in  Elementary  Education  is  de- 
scribed in  the  graduate  studies  section  of  this  catalogue. 
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EDUCATIONAL  DESIGN  AND  MANAGEMENT 

Dr.  Ellis,  chairman.  Dr.  Applefield,  Dr.  Doss,  Dr.  A.  Hayes,  Dr.  Harkin, 
Dr.  Hodge,  Dr.  Hulon,  Dr.  Wagoner. 

The  Department  of  Educational  Design  and  Management  pro- 
vides basic  professional  education  courses  for  the  undergraduate 
programs  in  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Special  Education  and  is 
responsible  for  the  program  of  study  leading  to  the  Master  of  Educa- 
tion degree  in  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision. 

The  Master  of  Education  program  in  Educational  Administration 
and  Supervision  is  described  in  the  Graduate  Studies  section  of  this 
catalogue. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Elementary  Education  for  tfie 
B.A.  degree: 

Common  Requirements  for  Early  Childhood 
and  Intermediate  Education 

Basic  Studies* 

Basic  Skills 

English  101,  102 

Appropriate  Mathematics  course 

Physical  Education  101,  102 

Divisional  Requirements 
Humanities 

Literature  (3  semester  hours) 

Two  of  History  111,  112,  231,  232  (6  semester  hours) 

Creative  Arts 

Art  201,  202,  or  203  (3  semester  hours) 
Music  105  or  115  (3  semester  hours) 

Natural  Science  and  Mathematics 
Laboratory  Science 
Mathematics 

Social  and  Behavioral  Science 
Political  Science  205 
One  of  the  following: 

Anthropology  105,  205;  Economics  105;  Psychology  105, 
145;  Sociology  105,  205,  215. 
Collateral  Requirements 

Art  385,  Art  in  the  Elementary  School 
Communication  105,  Fundamentals  of  Speech 
Music  325,  Music  Education  for  Elementary  Teachers 
Physics  305,  Science  for  Elementary  Teachers 
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Professional  Core 

Psychology  216,  Educational  Psychology 
Psychology  220,  Child  Psychology 
Education  200,  Teacher,  School,  and  Society 
Education  201,  Instructional  Program  Development  I 
Education  202,  Instructional  Program  Development  II 
Education  408,  Instructional  Methods 
Education  409,  Practicum 

*Courses  listed  under  Basic  Studies  are  selected  to  meet  North 
Carolina  State  Board  of  Education  guidelines  for  elementary  teacher 
certification  and  to  satisfy  partially  University  Basic  Studies  require- 
ments. For  a  complete  description  of  University  Basic  Studies  re- 
quirements see  page  73.  Student  should  take  care  to  assure  that  all 
courses  selected  to  satisfy  Basic  Studies  requirements  are  accept- 
able for  the  purpose  under  University  policy  stated  on  page  73. 

Concentration  in  Early  Childhood  Education 

Professional  Education 

Education  250,  Reading  Foundations  (K-9) 
Education  322,  Teaching  of  Mathematics  (K-3) 
Education  330,  Science/Social  Studies  Methods  (K-3) 
Education  344,  Books,  Materials  &  Media  for  Early  Childhood 

Education 
Education  348,  Communication  Arts:  Reading/Language  Arts 

(K-3) 
Physical  Education  304,  Health  and  Safety  Education  (K-9) 
Physical  Education  386,  Physical  Education  in  the  Primary  School 

(K-3) 

Content  Specialization 

A  total  of  eighteen  semester  hours,  including  courses  used  to  fulfill 
Basic  Studies  and  Collateral  Requirements,  from  one  of  the  follow- 
ing areas: 

Art  Psychology 

Health  a>d  Physical  Education  Science 

Language  Arts  Social  Studies 

Mathematics  Special  Education 
Music 
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Concentration  in  Intermediate  Education 

Professional  Education 

Education  250,  Reading  Foundations  (K-9) 

Education  323,  Teachiing  of  Matliematics  (4-9) 

Education  335,  Teaching  of  Social  Studies  (4-9) 

Education  336,  Teaching  of  Science  (4-9) 

Education  351,  Reading/Language  Arts  Methods  for  the  l\/liddle 

School  (4-9) 
English  345,  Literature  for  Youthful  Readers 
Physical  Education  304,  Health  and  Safety  Education  (K-9) 
Physical  Education  387,  Physical  Education  in  Intermediate 

Grades  (4-9) 

Content  Specialization* 

A  total  of  18  semester  hours,  including  courses  used  to  fulfill  Basic 

Studies  and   Collateral   Requirements,  from  one  of  the  following 

areas: 

Art  Music 

Health  and  Physical  Education  Science 

Language  Arts  Social  Studies 

Mathematics  Special  Education 

*North  Carolina  Board  of  Education  teacher  certification  guidelines 
for  Intermediate  Education  recommend  that  Language  Arts,  Mathe- 
matics, Science,  and  Social  Studies  be  given  priority  in  selecting  a 
concentration.  Other  areas  listed  are  suggested  as  second  concen- 
trations. 

A  grade  of  "C"  or  better  is  required  in  all  courses  in  the  Elementary 
Education  Professional  Core  and  Concentration. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Special  Education  for  the 
B.A.  degree: 

Basic  Studies 
Basic  Skills 

English  101,  102 

Appropriate  Mathematics  course 
Physical  Education  101,  102 
Divisional  Requirements 
Humanities 

Two  of  History  1 1 1,  1 12,  231 ,  232 

Creative  Arts 

Communication  105 
Art  201,  202,  or  203 
Music  105  or  115 
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Natural  Science  and  Mathematics 

Biology  105  and  235  | 

Mathematics 

Social  and  Behavioral  Science 
Psychology  105  or  145 
Sociology  105 

Professional  Core 

Education  200,  Teacher,  School,  and  Society 

Education  201,  Instructional  Program  Development  I 

Education  202,  Instructional  Program  Development  II 

Education  250,  Reading  Foundations  (K-9) 

Education  322  or  323,  Teaching  Arithmetic  (K-3)  or  Teaching  of 

Mathematics  (4-9) 
Psychology  216,  Educational  Psychology 
Psychology  220,  Child  Psychology 

Concentration  in  Special  Education 

Education  260,  Introduction  to  Exceptional  Child 

Education  364,  Introduction  to  Mental  Retardation 

Education  366,  Introduction  to  Learning  Disabilities 

Education  367,  Teaching  Techniques  for  the  Mildly  Handicapped 

Child 
Education  368,  Formal  and  Informal  Diagnostic  Techniques 
Education  369,  Prescription  Development  in  Special  Education 
Education  408,  Instructional  Methods 
Education  409,  Practicum 
English  301,  Scientific  Writing 

Physical  Education  415,  Adapted  Physical  Education 
Psychology  322,  Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children 

Content  Specialization 

Twelve  semester  hours,  in  addition  to  courses  used  to  fulfill  Basic 
Studies  and  Professional  Core  requirements,  in  one  of  the  following 
areas: 

Art  Psychology 

Music  Recreation 

Elementary  Education  Sociology 
Physical  Education 

A  grade  of  "C"  or  better  is  required  on  all  courses  in  the  Professional 
Core  and  Special  Education  Concentration. 
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Teacher  Certification  Program  in  Secondary  and  Speciai  Subjects 

Programs  leading  to  teacher  certification  are  offered  in  the  sec- 
ondary (7-12)  fields  of  Biology,  Chemistry,  English,  French,  History, 
Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Spanish,  and  in  the  special  subject 
(K-12)  field  of  Health  and  Physical  Education.  Also,  students  who 
concentrate  in  History,  Political  Science  or  Sociology  may  fulfill  sub- 
ject matter  requirements  for  Social  Studies  certification  by  complet- 
ing a  minimum  of  21  semester  hours  in  three  Social  Studies  areas  in 
addition  to  the  discipline  of  major  concentration.  Students  wishing  to 
prepare  themselves  as  secondary  teachers  are  required  to  fulfill  de- 
gree requirements  in  an  appropriate  academic  discipline  and  to 
complete  the  following  sequence  of  professional  courses: 

Psychology  216,  Educational  Psychology 
Psychology  221,  Adolescent  Psychology 
Education  200,  Teacher,  School,  and  Society 
Education  201,  Instructional  Program  Development  I 
Education  356,  Reading  in  the  Content  Areas 
Education  408,  Instructional  Methods 
Education  409,  Practicum 

A  grade  of  "C"  or  better  is  required  for  all  professional  courses  listed 
above.  Students  seeking  secondary  teacher  certification  must  be 
formally  admitted  to  the  Teacher  Education  Program  according  to 
policy  established  by  the  University  Council  on  Teacher  Education. 
To  be  eligible  for  admission,  a  student  must  have  completed  30 
semester  hours  of  college  credit  with  a  grade  point  average  of  at 
least  2.0 

PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 

JAIVIES  WALKER  IVIEMORIAL 
ASSOCIATE  DEGREE  PROGRAIVI  IN  NURSING 

Acting  Director.  Miss  Gilliland 

The  Nursing  Program  is  designed  as  a  two-year  program  to  pre- 
pare graduates  who  will  meet  the  requirements  for  the  Associate  in 
Arts  degree  in  Nursing.  Upon  completion  of  the  prescribed  program, 
the  graduates  are  eligible  to  write  the  State  Board  of  Nursing  Exami- 
nation for  licensure  as  registered  nurses  and  will  be  able  to  provide 
patient-centered  nursing  care  in  beginning  practitioner  positions. 

Admission  to  the  Associate  Degree  Program  in  Nursing  requires 
in  addition  to  acceptance  to  the  University  an  interview  with  and 
approval  by  the  Department  of  Nursing. 

NOTE:  A  limited  number  of  scholarships  are  available  for  Nursing 
students.  See  Financial  Aid  section. 
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MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

Acting  advisor.  Dr.  Lundeen 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  offers  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  with  a  concentration  in  Medical  Technology.  This 
is  accomplished  in  cooperation  with  the  following  affiliated  hospitals: 

Cape  Fear  Valley  Hospital  —  Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Charlotte  Memorial  Hospital  —  Charlotte,  N.C. 

Forsyth  Memorial  Hospital  —  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

Mercy  Hospital  —  Charlotte,  N.C. 

New  Hanover  Memorial  Hospital  —  Wilmington,  N.C. 
The  first  six  semesters  of  the  program  (90  semester  hours)  are  com- 
pleted on  campus  with  the  final  year  spent  in  residence  at  the  affili- 
ated hospital. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  great  deal  of  competition  for  avail- 
able space  in  the  4th  year  of  training,  and  completion  of  the  first 
three  years  of  the  program  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  student 
will  automatically  be  admitted  to  the  twelve-month  course  in  Medical 
Technology  at  a  hospital.  Application  to  the  desired  affiliated 
hospital  should  be  made  early  in  the  junior  year  with  the  approval  of 
the  faculty  advisor  as  entrance  requirements  may  vary  at  individual 
hospitals.  Upon  acceptance  the  student  must  notify  the  advisor  by 
filling  out  the  required  form. 

Upon  successful  completion  of  this  four-year  program  the  student 
will  receive  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Medical  Technology 
from  the  University  and  will  be  eligible  to  tako  the  examination  for 
certification  by  the  American  Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists  (ASCP). 

Application  for  graduation  should  be  filed  in  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar  during  the  first  semester  of  the  junior  year. 

Some  hospital  facilities  require  that,  before  acceptance  into  their 
program,  the  student  must  take  the  Allied  Health  Professions 
Admissions  test.  This  test  is  given  at  specified  institutions  each  year. 
See  the  Medical  Technology  advisor  about  time  and  place. 

The  Medical  Technology  program  consists  of  two  components:  (1 ) 
at  least  90  semester  hours  of  credit  at  UNC-W,  taken  during  the  first 
three  years,  followed  by  (2)  twelve  months  of  clinical  training  in  resi- 
dence at  one  of  the  affiliated  hospitals. 

1.  The  Medical  Technology  curriculum  prescribed  during  the  first 
three  years  (90  semester  hours)  must  include  the  following: 

(a)  Basic  studies  requirements  —  45  hours 

(b)  Major  requirements  —  the  BSMT  program  must  include 
these  minimum  requirements: 

16  semester  hours  in  Biology,  including  a  course  in  micro- 
biology and  immunology.  In  addition  16  semester  hours  in 
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Chemistry  including  organic  chemistry  and  3  semester 
hours  in  Mathematics  are  required.  These  requirements 
may  be  met  with  the  following  courses: 

Required 

BIO  108  Introduction  to  Medical  Technology  (1) 

BIO  207  Introductory  Biology:  Cells  (3) 

BIO  341  Clinical  Calculations  (1) 

BIO  345  or  347  Animal  Physiology  (4)  —  Cell  Physiology  (3) 

BIO  371  Human  Fungal  Diseases  (1) 

BIO  425  Microbiology  (4) 

BIO  441  Introduction  to  Immunology  (1) 

CHM  101-102  General  Chemistry  (4-4) 

CHM  311-312  Organic  Chemistry  (4-4) 

The  remaining  Biology  requirements  may  be  fulfilled  from 
the  following: 

Biology  206  Introductory  Biology:  Animals 
215  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
235  Genetics  in  Human  Affairs 
335  Genetics 
377  Mycology 
495  Seminar  in  related  areas 

(c)  Related  area  requirements 

Recommended  courses  in  related  areas  include: 

Physics  101-102  General  Physics  or  201-202 
Chemistry  325  Physical  Chemistry 
*Chemistry  335  Quantitative  Analysis 
Chemistry  465  Biochemistry 
Statistics  215  Introduction  to  Statistics 
Computer  Science  courses 

*Very  highly  recommended 

Election  of  above  collateral  courses  should  be  determined  jointly  by 
the  student  and  the  Medical  Technology  advisor. 

The  following  Medical  Technology  clinical  facilities  teach  the  listed 
courses  during  the  last  1 2  months  of  the  student's  training.  Credit  for 
these  courses  may  not  be  counted  toward  any  other  degree  at  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 
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CAPE  FEAR  VALLEY  HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL  OF  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

MI  401  —Serology  (3.5) 

The  theoretical  and  practical  application  of  immunologic  principles  to  labora- 
tory testing  for  a  variety  of  diseases,  including  syphilis,  infectious  mononucle- 
osis, rheumatoid  arthritis,  German  measles,  etc.  Use  of  appropriate  controls 
and  the  significance  of  "false  positive"  reactions  are  stressed. 

MT 403—  Blood  Banking  (4.5) 

The  practical  aspects  of  blood  banking  including  such  topics  as  the  selection 
and  bleeding  of  donors,  preparation  of  blood  for  transfusion  including  hepati- 
tis testing,  detection  and  identification  of  antibodies,  typing  and  cross- 
matching procedures,  and  the  genetic  and  serologic  aspects  of  the  various 
blood  group  systems. 

MT  408  —  Hematology  and  Coagulation  (6.5) 

Topics  included  are;  the  enumeration  of  the  cellular  elements  of  blood,  differ- 
ential identification  of  white  blood  cells,  measurements  of  properties  of  red 
blood  cells  (hemoglobin,  hematocrit,  blood  indices)  and  analysis  of  blood 
coagulability. 

MT412  — Microbiology  (8.0) 

Includes  specimen  procurement,  isolation  and  identification  of  pathogenic 
bacteria,  mycobacteria  and  fungi  from  a  variety  of  human  sources.  Antibiotic 
sensitivity  testing  is  stressed.  Additionally,  the  gross  and  microscopic  features 
as  well  as  the  life  cycles  of  human  parasites. 

MT  414  —  Clinical  Microscopy  (3.5) 

The  gross,  microscopic,  physical  and  chemical  examinations  of  urine,  feces 
and  cerebrospinal  fluid. 

MT  420  —  Clinical  Chemistry  (8.0) 

Basic  and  advanced  chemical  analysis  of  the  fluid  portion  of  blood,  urine, 
cerebrospinal  fluid,  amniotic  fluid,  etc.  Significance  of  values  related  to  states 
of  health  and  disease  is  stressed. 

CHARLOTTE  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 

MT  402  —  Serology  &  Immunology  (3) 

Develops  an  understanding  of  antibody  production,  antigen-antibody  reactions, 
and  serological  techniques  such  as  agglutination,  immunodiffusion,  and  fluores- 
cent antibody  procedures.  This  course  involves  a  study  of  the  various  immune 
response  manifestations  in  the  serological  diagnosis  of  the  clinical  disease. 

MT  403  — Blood  Bank  (4) 

The  course  includes  typing  of  blood  and  identification  of  factors  responsible  for 
incompatabilities  between  patient  and  donor  and  between  maternal  and  fetal 
blood.  Donor  processing  as  well  as  the  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  com- 
ponent therapy  are  included. 

MT  405  — Hematology  (8) 

The  course  encompasses  the  study  of  the  blood  forming  organs  of  the  body. 
Urinalysis,  hemoglobin  electrophoresis,  sickle  cell  studies,  routine  blood  counts 
and  evaluation,  bone  marrow  studies  as  well  as  diagnostic  coagulation  studies 
are  included.  Theoretical  and  practical  performance  are  emphasized. 

MT  412  — Microbiology  (9) 

A  review  of  basic  microbiology,  including  microbial  physiology  and  genetics, 
host-parasite  relationships,  and  the  effects  of  physical,  chemical  and  anti- 
microbial agents  upon  microorganisms.  This  is  followed  by  systematic  medical 
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microbiology  with  emphasis  upon  collection  and  processing  of  clinical  speci- 
mens for  the  isolation  and  identification  of  microorganisms  involved  in  infectious 
disease  processes. 

MT  420  — Clinical  Chemistry  (10) 

This  course  involves  the  biochemical  analysis  of  the  blood,  urine,  spinal  fluid, 
and  other  body  fluids.  Instrumentation,  maintenance,  and  multiphasic  screening 
are  included  to  evaluate  the  enzymes,  hormones,  electrolytes,  drugs,  and  other 
important  blood  component  levels.  Quality  control  and  normal  population 
values  as  well  as  other  statistical  aspects  are  studied. 

FORSYTH  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 

MT  406  — Serology-BloodBank(6) 

Cellular  and  humoral  immune  response  and  the  primary  and  secondary  dis- 
eases which  affect  these  systems.  Diagnostic  and  implications  of  bacterial,  fun- 
gal, and  viral  antibodies.  Antigens  and  antibodies  of  red  blood  cells,  white  blood 
cells,  and  other  tissue  sites;  collection,  processing,  and  storage  of  blood  and 
blood  products  for  transfusion  purposes. 

MT  412  — Microbiology  (9) 

Morphology  and  physiologic  activities  of  medically  important  bacteria,  fungi, 
and  parasites.  Microorganisms  in  the  etiology  of  disease,  interaction  of  host  and 
invader,  epidemiology  of  nosocomial  infections,  and  mechanisms  of  anti- 
microbial therapeutic  agents. 

MT  416  —  Hematology  and  Clinical  Microscopy  (9) 

Human  blood  cell  morphology;  primary  and  secondary  hematologic  diseases 
and  clinical  and  laboratory  techniques  for  diagnosing  disorders  of  red  blood 
cells,  white  blood  cells,  platelets,  and  hemostatic  mechanisms.  Physiologic 
alteration  and  laboratory  findings  related  to  urine,  cerebrospinal  fluid,  joint 
fluids,  and  other  body  fluids. 

MT  424  — Biochemistry  (10) 

The  biochemistry  of  disease  with  emphasis  on  diagnostic  tests,  pitfalls  in  diag- 
nostic biochemistry  and  the  influence  of  multiple  variables,  principles  and  main- 
tenance of  major  types  of  advanced  laboratory  instrumentation,  statistical 
methods  as  applied  to  normal  and  abnormal  populations  and  the  individual 
patient. 

MERCY  HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL  OF  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

MT  401  —Serology (2) 

Serological  and  Immunological  studies  of  body  fluids. 

MT  403  — Blood  Banking  (4) 

Typing  patients  and  donors,  selecting  compatible  blood  for  transfusions. 

MT  405  — Hematology  (8) 

The  study  of  the  cellular  components  of  blood  and  other  body  fluids  by  quan- 
titative, qualitative  and  microscopic  methods.  Coagulation  studies. 

MT  41 2  —  Microbiology  (8) 

Clinical  aspects  of  Bacteriology,  Parasitology,  Virology  and  Mycology. 
MT  414  — Clinical  Microscopy  (4) 

Urinalysis,  gastric  analysis,  pregnancy  testing,  kidney  stone  analysis. 

MT  424  — Biochemistry  (8) 

The  chemical  analysis  of  body  fluids  for  various  electrolytes,  enzymes,  proteins, 
lipids,  hormones,  carbohydrates,  gases,  and  drugs. 
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NEW  HANOVER  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 

MT  405  —  Hematology  and  Coagulation  (7.6) 

The  nature  of  the  blood  and  bone  marrow  in  health  and  disease  is  explored,  in- 
cluding blood  cell  morphology,  routine  and  special  testing  of  diagnostic  param- 
eters. Hemostasis,  disorders  of  the  clotting  mechanism,  and  associated  testing 
are  also  considered. 

MT  407  — Immunohematology  (7.6) 

A  study  of  the  clinical  transfusion  service  including  collection  and  handling  of 
donor  blood  and  its  components,  emphasis  on  pre-  and  post-transfusion  test- 
ing. Special  attention  to  the  nature  and  action  of  important  antibodies. 

MT  412  — Microbiology  (8) 

Medically  important  bacteria,  fungi,  parasites  and  associated  diseases  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  their  cultivation,  identification,  susceptibility  to  antibiotic  agents, 
and  other  testing  appropriate  to  the  diagnostic  laboratory. 

MT  414  — Clinical  Miscroscopy  (2.5) 

Chemical  and  microscopic  finding  in  the  urine  in  health  and  disease;  emphasis 
on  microscopic  analysis  of  urinary  sediment.  Renal  physiology  and  chemistry: 
special  procedures  in  urinalysis  also  covered. 

MT  420  — Clinical  Chemistry  (7. 8) 

Instruction  on  the  measurement  of  medically  significant  chemical  parameters  of 
the  blood  and  other  body  fluids.  Use  and  maintenance  of  sophisticated  instru- 
mentation, routine  and  special  procedures,  quality  control,  and  the  significance 
of  test  results  in  disease. 

MT  430  —  General  Procedures  and  Management  (5.5) 

A  general  orientation  program  with  a  brief  survey  of  medical  terminology,  intro- 
duction to  laboratory  management,  and  daily  phlebotomy  duties. 

THE  TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

Advisor:  Dr.  Doss 

The  Teacher  Education  Program  at  The  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Wilmington  stresses  a  broad  education  base,  a  sound  subject 
matter  preparation,  and  an  appropriate  emphasis  on  professional 
education  to  meet  state  certification  requirements  and  to  give  the 
prospective  teacher  confidence. 

All  students  who  expect  to  follow  the  Teacher  Education  Program 
must  be  formally  admitted  into  the  program  according  to  policy  es- 
tablished by  the  University  Council  on  Teacher  Education.  To  be 
eligible  for  admission,  students  must  have  completed  30  semester 
hours  of  college  credit  and  have  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of 
2.0 

In  addition  to  the  basic  requirements  for  graduation,  the  program 
includes  the  following  courses  on  which  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  is 
required: 

Psychology  216  —  Educational  Psychology  (3) 

Psychology  220  —  Child  Psychology  (Elementary  Teachers)  (3) 

Psychology  221  —  Adolescent  Psychology  (Secondary  Teachers) 
(3) 
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Education  200  —  Teacher,  School  &  Society  (4) 

Education  201  —  Instructional  Development  I  (3) 

Education  356  —   Reading   in  Content  Areas  (4-9)  (Secondary 

Teachers)  (3) 
Education  408  —  Instructional  Methods  (6) 
Education  409  —  Practicum  (9) 

The  University  is  authorized  to  certify  students  for  teaching  at  the 
secondary  level  in  the  following  areas:  Biology,  Chemistry,  English, 
French,  History,  Mathematics,  Physical  Education,  Physics,  and 
Spanish.  Students  who  major  in  History,  Political  Science  or  Sociol- 
ogy may  obtain  teacher  certification  in  Social  Studies.  Requirements 
are  a  minimum  of  21  semester  hours  in  three  additional  Social  Stud- 
ies areas.  Students  seeking  certification  on  the  secondary  level  are 
required  to  complete  a  concentration  in  a  subject  area  normally 
taught  in  secondary  schools  in  addition  to  the  professional  work  list- 
ed above. 

PRE-PROFESSIONAL 
PROGRAMS 

PRE-AGRICULTURE  AND  PRE-FORESTRY 

Pre-Agriculture  Advisor.  Dr.  Merritt 
Pre-Forestry  Advisor.  Dr.  Sieren 

Pre-professional  programs  in  forestry  and  agriculture  are  ar- 
ranged which  enable  students  to  transfer  to  schools  offering  pro- 
fessional training  in  the  two  fields.  The  programs  are  designed  to 
meet  the  requirements  and  recommendations  of  the  professional 
schools  and  students  should  plan  their  programs  in  consultation 
with  the  pre-agriculture  or  pre-forestry  advisor. 

PRE-ENGINEERING 

Advisors:  Mr.  Dempsey,  Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Lupton 

The  University  offers  the  first  two  years  of  work  in  engineering.  On 
satisfactory  completion  of  this  program  students  transfer  into  the 
junior  year  at  a  specialized  engineering  school  without  loss  of  time 
toward  graduation. 

General  Requirements:  Mathematics  115,  211  (students  with 
sufficient  background  should  place  immediately  into  Mathematics 
211),  212,  213,  315;  Chemistry  101,  102;  Computer  Science  111; 
Engineering  111;  Physics  201,  202;  English  101,  102,  and  one  liter- 
ature course;  Economics  105;  one  History  course:  Physical  Educa- 
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tion  101,  102,  (N.C.  State  University  requires  4  credit  hours);  and  one 
elective  (Civil  Engineering  students  should  consider  Geography 
330). 

Specific  Requirements: 

Chemical  Engineering:  Chemistry  311,  312 

Civil  Engineering:  Geology    101;  Engineering  211,  212 

Electrical  Engineering:  Physics  215,  216 

ENGINEERING  OPERATIONS  (PRODUCTION  SEQUENCE) 

Advisor.  Dr.  Anderson 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  offers  jointly  with 
North  Carolina  State  University  a  program  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Engineering  Operations  degree  with  a  production 
sequence.  Students  in  this  Program  take  93  semester  hours  as 
specified  below  at  UNC-Wilmington  and  the  final  38  semester  hours 
in  residence  at  North  Carolina  State  University.  The  degree  is 
conferred  by  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh. 
Courses  to  be  Taken  at  UNC-Wilmington: 

Semester  Hours 

*  Physical  Education  4 
English  101,  102  Composition  6 

*  Literature  3 

*  History  3 

*  Humanities/Social  Sciences  9 
Economics  251  Principles  of  Economics  3 
Economics  252     Principles  of  Economics  (or) 

Business  356        Personnel  Management  3 

Accounting  201     Principles  of  Accounting  3 

fAccounting  202    Principles  of  Accounting  3 

Accounting  305    Cost  Accounting  3 

Business  Administration  (one  of  the  following)  3 

Marketing  340    Principles  of  Marketing 
Marketing  448    Sales  Management 
Business  356      Personnel  Management 
Business  461       Business  Law 
Economics  427     Labor  Economics  3 

Mathematics  211,  212,  213  Calculus  with  Analytic 

Geometry  12 

X   Statistics  21 5  Introduction  to  Statistics  W/Application  in 

the  Natural  Sciences  3 

Physics  201,  202     General  Physics  10 

Chemistry  101, 102  General  Chemistry  8 
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Engineering  1 1 1  Engineering  Graphics  3 
Computer  Science  1 1 1    Introduction  to  Computer 

Programming  (FORTRAN)  3 

*  Free  Electives  8 

Total  Credits  at  UNC-W  93 

*  Specific  courses  to  be  selected  by  student  within  the  prescribed  areas. 

T  Accounting  202  is  not  required  except  as  prerequisite  to  Accounting  305.  Credits 

will  be  transferred  as  elective  credits. 
:|;  In  lieu  of  Statistics  21 5,  Statistics  for  Engineers,  ST  361 ,  may  be  taken  by  corre- 

spondencefrom  NCSU. 

PRE-LAW 

Advisor.  Dr.  James  Dixon 

Students  who  plan  to  prepare  for  law  school  may  select  a  major  in 
any  discipline  that  fulfills  the  general  and  specific  requirements  for  a 
baccalaureate  degree  at  UNC-W.  In  developing  a  Pre-Law  program, 
the  student  should  be  aware  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  American  Law  Schools,  which  describes  the  basic  skills  and 
insights  it  believes  fundamental  to  the  later  attainment  of  legal 
competence.  These  are  (a)  comprehension  and  expression  in  words; 
(b)  critical  understanding  of  human  institutions  and  values  with 
which  the  law  deals;  and  (c)  creative  power  in  thinking.  In  order  to 
develop  these  capacities,  the  association  recommends  a  pre-legal 
education  of  "the  broadest  scope."  To  accomplish  these  goals  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  offers  a  wide  range  of 
Pre-Law  courses.  Although  Political  Science  and  Business  are 
frequently  selected  by  Pre-Law  students  as  their  major,  Economics, 
History,  Sociology  and  others  are  sometimes  selected.  Regardless 
of  the  area  of  concentration,  the  Pre-Law  student  should  be  zealous 
in  the  selection  of  electives  that  will  facilitate  critical  understanding 
of  economic,  political  and  social  institutions.  Since  a  lawyer  must  be 
able  to  communicate  effectively,  the  Pre-Law  student  is  well-advised 
to  lay  special  emphasis  on  communicative  skills.  Also  a  knowledge 
of  elementary  accounting  is  desirable  and  highly  recommended. 

Finally,  the  Pre-Law  student  should  remember  that  the  quality  of 
undergraduate  instruction  is  more  important  than  the  subject  matter 
area.  The  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  recommends  the 
selection  of  courses  which  require  the  greatest  preparation  and 
intellectual  discipline.  "The  best  trained  applicant  for  law  school," 
states  the  Association,  "is  the  student  who  has  studied  under 
teachers  who  have  inspired,  challenged,  and  pressed  him." 

All  candidates  for  law  school  should  apply  in  time  to  insure  that 
their  completed  file  is  available  by  January  1  of  the  year  they  plan  to 
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enter.  This  means  that  they  should  register  for  either  the  July  or 
October  administration  of  the  Law  School  Admissions  Test  and  for 
the  Law  School  Data  Assembly  Service.  The  LSAT  and  the  LSDAS 
are  explained  fully  in  the  Law  School  Admission  Bulletin  which  is 
available  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science.  Additional  infor- 
mation and  advice  may  be  secured  from  the  Pre-Law  advisor  in  the 
Department  of  Political  Science. 

PRE-MEDICINE  AND  PRE-DENTISTRY 

Advisor.  Dr.  Levy 

Students  who  expect  to  apply  for  admission  to  medical  or  dental 
schools  should  be  aware  of  the  high  standard  of  work  at  the  under- 
graduate level  required  by  these  professional  schools  and  of  the 
specific  course  requirements  for  admission. 

Requirements  for  admission  to  medical  schools  differ  slightly 
from  those  to  dental  schools.  Basic  work  in  Biology,  Physics  and 
Chemistry  (including  organic  chemistry)  is  required  in  both 
instances.  Students  should  plan  their  programs  with  the  help  of  their 
pre-professional  advisor. 

PRE-PHARMACY 

Advisor.  Dr.  Ned  Martin 

Students  interested  in  careers  in  pharmacy  should  consult  with 
the  Pre-Pharmacy  advisor  before  arranging  their  academic  sched- 
ules. Basic  coursework  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Math- 
ematics is  required,  as  well  as  additional  studies  in  the  Social 
Sciences  and  humanities  in  the  two-year  Pre-Pharmacy  program. 
Students  should  arrange  through  their  advisor  to  take  the  Pharmacy 
College  Admission  Test  (PCAT)  either  in  November  or  February  of 
their  second  year.  Applications  to  pharmacy  schools  should  be 
made  in  the  fall  or  winter  of  the  second  year. 

PRE-VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

Advisor:  Dr.  Fugler 

The  student  interested  in  applying  to  a  school  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine may  complete  basic  requirements  for  admission  at  The  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington.  Specialized  courses  not  offered 
at  this  institution  must  be  taken  elsewhere.  The  only  school  of  veteri- 
nary medicine  in  North  Carolina  is  located  at  North  Carolina  State 
University  in  Raleigh;  typically,  residents  of  this  state  will  apply  there. 

Students  planning  to  pursue  a  career  in  veterinary  medicine 
should  consult  with  the  advisor  to  plan  the  program  of  study. 
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MARINE  SCIENCES 

Marine  Science  activity  at  The  University  of  Nortii  Carolina  at 
Wilmington  consists  of  instructional  and  research  programs  on  the 
University's  main  campus  as  well  as  specialized  research  activities 
associated  with  its  Institute  for  Marine  Biomedical  Research  at 
Wrightsville  Beach. 

The  programs  in  Marine  Sciences  on  the  University's  main 
campus  consist  of  a  Marine  Biology  curriculum  leading  to  the  B.S. 
degree,  a  Marine  Biology  curriculum  leading  to  the  M.S.  degree,  and 
a  Faculty  Marine  Science  Research  Program. 

MARINE  BIOLOGY  CURRICULUM 

The  UNC-W  Marine  Biology  curriculum  Is  a  unique  baccalaureate 
program  in  the  University  system.  It  includes  a  strong  foundation  of 
Biology  with  an  emphasis  in  Marine  Biology  at  the  junior  and  senior 
levels.  Full  use  Is  made  of  the  natural  laboratory  provided  by  the 
adjacent  Atlantic  Ocean  through  extensive  field  work  In  many  Marine 
Biology  courses.  Approved  collateral  requirements  include  marine- 
oriented  courses  in  Math,  Physics,  Chemistry  and  the  Earth 
Sciences.  The  curriculum  Is  flexible  enough  to  meet  the  Individual 
needs  of  the  student  enabling  preparation  for  graduate  studies  or  for 
teaching  and  research  careers  available  to  one  with  the  baccalaure- 
ate degree.  Requirements  for  the  B.S.  degree  In  Marine  Biology  are 
listed  under  Biology  in  the  Degree  Program  Requirements  section  of 
this  catalogue. 

MARINE  BIOLOGY  GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

The  graduate  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in 
Marine  Biology  includes  three  areas  of  specialization:  Marine  Biol- 
ogy, Biological  Oceanography,  and  Coastal  Biology.  Each  of  these 
tracks  Is  designed  to  provide  the  necessary  latitude  to  allow  the  stu- 
dent to  develop  a  program  of  study  appropriate  to  his  needs.  Further 
information  is  given  in  the  Graduate  Studies  section. 

MARINE  SCIENCE  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

The  Marine  Science  Research  Program  has  many  active  partici- 
pants with  research  interests  covering  areas  of  Marine  Biology, 
Physical  and  Chemical  Oceanography,  Marine  Geology  and  Marine 
Biogeography.  There  are  two  categories  of  participants  in  the  pro- 
gram: those  who  hold  research  positions  and  those  who  hold  regular 
teaching  positions  but  who  are  also  engaged  In  Marine  Science 
research.  All  participants  are  Involved  in  the  Marine  Science 
instructional  program. 
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INSTITUTE  FOR  MARINE  BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH 

The  Institute  for  Marine  Biomedical  Research  constitutes  a  major 
component  of  the  overall  Marine  Science  development  effort  at 
UNC-W  and  has  the  dual  mission  of  conducting  research  programs 
of  the  highest  quality  and  utilizing  these  programs  as  an  instrument 
in  the  education  of  students.  The  Institute  provides  a  link  between 
studies  of  medical  sciences  and  human  biology  and  studies  of 
marine  sciences  and  the  marine  environment.  This  role  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  other  institutions  dedicated  to  Marine  Biology  or  to 
Oceanology,  and  renders  it  unique  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and 
the  entire  United  States. 

The  Institute's  scientific  program  focuses  on  three  related  areas. 
Experimental  Biology  addresses  itself  to  broad  problems  of  adapta- 
tion and  acclimatization  of  animal  life  at  all  levels  of  development  to 
the  environmental  stresses  characteristic  of  the  marine 
environment.  Biomedical  studies  are  concerned  in  particular  with 
the  higher  vertebrate  species  that  invite  comparison  with  mammals 
and  man  in  brain  and  central  nervous  system  function,  structure, 
pharmacology,  and  studies  of  regulator  processes,  such  as  tem- 
perature regulation.  The  Experimental  Oceanology  program  covers 
a  broad  range  of  efforts  related  to  the  ocean  environment,  using  the 
ocean  as  a  laboratory  in  which  the  methods  of  experimental  science 
can  be  applied  to  the  solution  of  problems  related  to  management, 
conservation,  and  development  of  marine  life. 

Supporting  the  Institute's  research  programs  are  a  series  of 
specialized  facilities,  including  the  complex  of  deep-sea  simulators 
capable  of  simulating  ocean  depths  of  30,000  feet,  a  biochemistry 
laboratory,  histology  laboratory,  a  photographic  laboratory,  and 
electronic  and  machine  shops.  In  addition,  the  Institute  is  continuing 
to  sponsor  large-scale  expeditionary  research  in  such  regions  as  the 
Antarctic,  Caribbean,  the  South  American  Andes,  and  Lake  Baikal 
(the  world's  deepest  lake)  in  Central  Siberia. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES  CURRICULUM 

The  Environmental  Studies  curriculum  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  multidisciplinary  approaches  in  the  study  of  environmental 
problems,  particularly  those  dealing  with  the  marine  environment. 
The  curriculum  exposes  students  to  a  broad  range  of  analytical 
procedures  in  the  natural  and  social  sciences,  while  allowing  them  to 
develop  special  capabilities  within  their  primary  area  of  interest. 

The  curriculum  is  divided  into  two  parts:  a  multidisciplinary  core 
consisting  of  course  work  in  the  natural  and  social  sciences,  includ- 
ing an  environmental  impact  seminar,  and  an  area  of  specialization 
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consisting  of  course  work  within  approved  disciplines.  Those  who 
wish  to  emphasize  Marine  Science  may  do  so  by  electing  an 
approved  sequence  of  courses  in  Marine  Science.  Other  available 
concentrations  include:  Biology,  Chemistry,  Economics,  Earth 
Sciences,  Management,  Math,  Physics,  Political  Science,  Psychol- 
ogy, Sociology  and  Anthropology.  Requirements  for  the  B.A.  degree 
in  Environmental  Studies  are  listed  In  the  Degree  Program  Require- 
ments section  of  this  catalogue. 

FIELD  EXPERIENCE  IN  BIOLOGY 

The  Department  of  Biology  offers  a  summer  field  experience  in 
various  biological  disciplines  at  selected  areas  within  and  outside 
the  continental  United  States.  Participating  students  may  conduct 
individual  or  group  research,  with  faculty  guidance,  on  both  marine 
and  terrestrial  organisms.  Research  already  has  been  conducted  in 
such  places  as  the  Florida  Keys,  the  Bahamas,  and  parts  of  Central 
and  South  America. 


HONORS  PROGRAM 

A  student  who  has  a  quality  point  average  3.0  or  better  (Including 
all  transferred  work)  over  the  first  two  and  one-half  years  of  college 
work  (74  semester  hours),  who  has  completed  at  least  30  semester 
hours  work  with  a  3.0  or  better  quality  point  average  at  The  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington,  and  who  Is  recommended  by 
the  chairman  of  the  area  in  which  he  is  concentrating,  Is  eligible  for 
admission  to  the  Honors  Program.  This  program  Involves 
independent  study  in  the  area  of  concentration,  a  paper  reporting 
the  results  of  the  study,  and  an  oral  examination.  Honors  work  is  not 
intended  to  replace  any  specifically  required  courses. 

A  student  who  enters  the  Honors  Program  will  be  required  to 
complete  six  semester  hours  of  honors  work  In  the  field  of  concen- 
tration during  the  last  three  semesters,  with  a  maximum  of  three 
semester  hours  credit  in  any  one  semester.  The  Honors  Program 
may  be  entered  either  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  of  the 
junior  year  (on  completion  of  74  semester  hours)  or  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year. 

In  order  to  graduate  with  honors,  a  student  must  successfully 
complete  the  program  and  have  a  3.0  quality  point  average  over  all 
college  work  at  the  time  of  graduation.  A  student  who  does  not  retain 
an  overall  average  of  3.0,  however,  may  still  receive  credit  for  the 
honors  project. 
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OFFICE  OF  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

The  Office  of  Special  Programs  serves  as  the  coordinator,  con- 
vener and  catalyst  for  a  variety  of  educational  and  service-oriented 
activities  throughout  southeastern  North  Carolina.  These  activities 
are  categorized  as  either  non-academic  or  academic  in  nature  and 
include  continuing  education,  university  extension,  and  summer 
session  programs. 

CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

The  University  responds  to  the  continuing  education  needs  of  the 
community  by  developing  programs  cooperatively  with  business, 
industry,  educational  institutions,  service  organizations,  social 
service  agencies,  government  agencies,  civic  groups,  and  indi- 
viduals. Participation  in  these  non-academic  programs  is  based 
upon  the  appropriateness  of  the  activity  in  meeting  the  needs  of  an 
individual  or  group. 

PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES  FOR  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY 

The  University  through  the  Office  of  Special  programs  offers  a 
variety  of  short  courses,  conferences,  and  workshops  designed  spe- 
cifically for  business  and  industry.  These  activities  are  conducted 
either  by  this  University's  faculty  and  staff  or  by  individuals  from 
other  universities  or  organizations.  The  activities  include  programs 
in  communication,  management,  supervision,  small  business  ad- 
ministration, computer  programming,  and  other  topics.  Activities  are 
either  custom  designed  for  a  specific  business  or  industry  or  offered 
to  the  entire  community  as  a  regularly  scheduled  event.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  most  of  these  programs  are  being  delivered  through  the 
Management  Development  Program,  an  organized  effort  featuring 
faculty  from  the  School  of  Business  Administration. 

PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES  TO  PUBLIC  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  University  is  vitally  interested  in  assisting  public  organizations 
(municipal,  county,  state,  and  federal)  with  their  training  and  educa- 
tional programs.  A  variety  of  continuing  education  activities,  includ- 
ing credit  courses,  noncredit  short  courses,  workshops,  confer- 
ences, and  seminars  are  offered  to  public  organizations. 

PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES  TO  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

The  University  is  prepared  to  assist  school  systems  with  their  pro- 
grams for  the  professional  improvement  of  teachers.  Courses  can 
be  designed  to  meet  certification  and  renewal  requirements  and  to 
provide  general  training  for  teachers  and  administrators. 
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Continuing  education  activities  include  courses  or  training 
developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  in  the  various  teaching 
fields.  Many  activities  can  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
specific  school  or  school  system. 

PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES  TO  THE  GENERAL  PUBLIC 

The  Office  of  Special  Programs  arranges  a  full  schedule  of  com- 
munity interest  programs  during  each  academic  year  to  raise  the 
level  of  awareness  of  persons  concerning  issues  affecting  their  daily 
lives  and  to  contribute  to  personal  enrichment.  These  activities 
include  speakers,  discussion  groups,  short  courses,  workshops,  and 
conferences.  The  topics  range  from  local  problems  to  international 
affairs.  For  example  the  Office  of  Special  Programs  normally  coordi- 
nates the  "Great  Decisions"  program  during  February  and  March  of 
each  year.  This  program,  sponsored  and  developed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Policy  Association,  is  a  discussion  group  activity  which 
includes  eight  topics  of  international  interest.  This  is  a  noncredit 
activity  open  to  the  public. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  PROGRAM 

In  an  effort  to  reach  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  campus  the  Uni- 
versity offers,  through  the  Office  of  Special  Programs,  a  number  of 
freshman  and  sophomore  level  courses  on  the  campuses  of  three 
regional  technical  colleges.  The  institutions  involved  in  this  program 
are  James  Sprunt  Technical  College  in  Kenansville,  Bladen  Techni- 
cal College  in  Dublin,  and  Sampson  Technical  College  in  Clinton, 
North  Carolina. 

The  technical  colleges  are  responsible  for  recruiting  and  enrolling 
students  in  this  program.  Only  those  students  who  are  high  school 
graduates  or  the  equivalent  may  be  enrolled  for  academic  credit  in 
this  Extension  Program  of  the  University.  All  requests  for  transcripts 
for  University  extension  courses  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Regis- 
trar of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

Students  enrolled  in  this  program  who  desire  to  become  degree 
candidates  on  the  University  campus  must  meet  regular  admission 
requirements  for  freshmen  or  transfer  students. 

An  additional  dimension  of  the  Extension  Program  includes  offer- 
ing undergraduate  and  graduate  instruction  in  the  field  of  education 
to  qualified  students  at  off-campus  sites.  Utilizing  faculty  from  the 
School  of  Education,  these  courses  are  offered  to  meet  the  staff 
development  and/or  graduate  education  requirements  of  local 
teachers. 

Further  information  concerning  the  Extension  Program  may  be 
obtained  by  contacting  the  Director  of  Special  Programs. 
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SUMMER  SESSIONS 

The  Summer  Sessions  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the  Universi- 
ty's academic  year.  Students  may  take  advantage  of  several  unique 
programs  related  to  the  marine  environment  and  other  interesting 
subject  areas.  There  are  a  variety  of  courses  offered  for  students 
who  wish  to  accelerate  their  progress  toward  the  baccalaureate  de- 
gree, to  supplement  the  academic  load  carried  during  the  regular 
terms,  or  to  remove  deficiencies.  During  the  summer  sessions,  stu- 
dents from  other  colleges  or  universities  may  be  admitted  as  visitors 
by  using  the  "Summer  Visitor"  application.  Public  school  teachers 
may  wish  to  renew  or  change  fields  of  certification;  or  they  may  want 
to  pursue  a  program  of  graduate  studies  in  the  School  of  Education. 

Summer  Sessions  at  UNC-W  offer  students  an  opportunity  to 
combine  leisure  with  some  creative  learning  experiences. 

Futher  information  concerning  the  Summer  Sessions  may  be  ob- 
tained by  contacting  the  Director  of  Special  Programs. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

This  section  contains  a  listing,  arranged  alphabetically  by  disci- 
pline, of  all  the  courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  School  of  Business  Administration,  and  the  School  of  Education. 
Not  all  of  the  courses  listed  are  necessarily  offered  within  a  single 
academic  year.  For  a  listing  of  the  courses  actually  offered  during  a 
given  semester,  see  the  course  schedule  which  is  printed  for  that 
semester.  This  schedule  lists  the  time,  place  and  instructor  for  each 
course  offered  during  the  semester.  Copies  may  be  obtained  in  the 
Office  of  the  Registrar. 

"Trial"  courses  may  be  offered  on  a  one-time  basis.  Numbers 
used  to  designate  these  special  courses  are  292  and  492.  These 
courses  are  not  listed  in  the  catalogue,  but  description  information  is 
on  file  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 

A  hyphen  connecting  courses  (e.g.  201-202)  indicates  that  the  first 
course  in  the  sequence  must  be  satisfactorily  completed  prior  to 
registration  in  the  second  course  of  the  sequence.  When  course 
numbers  are  separated  by  a  comma  (e.g.  201,  202),  the  first  course 
is  not  necessarily  prerequisite  to  those  following.  The  semester 
hours  credit  for  each  course  is  indicated  in  parentheses  following 
the  course  title. 

Directed  Individual  Study  involves  investigation  of  a  subject 
beyond  what  is  offered  in  existing  courses.  To  enroll  in  Directed 
Individual  Study,  students  must  have  an  overall  grade  point  average 
of  at  least  2.0  and  the  approval  of  1)  the  faculty  member  who  would 
direct  the  study,  2)  the  departmental  chairman,  and  3)  the 
appropriate  Dean.  Departmental  criteria  will  include  1)  the  avail- 
ability of  the  instructor  (instructors  will  ordinarily  not  supervise  more 
than  6  student  credit  hours  of  Directed  Individual  Study  per  semes- 
ter), 2)  the  appropriateness  of  and  need  for  the  proposed  study  in 
the  student's  program,  3)  availability  of  library  and  other  research 
resources,  and  4)  the  feasibility  of  completion  of  the  proposed  study 
in  the  allotted  time.  Students  are  limited  to  9  credit  hours  of  Directed 
Individual  Study  towards  graduation  requirements,  not  more  than  3 
of  which  can  be  outside  the  area  of  concentration. 
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ACCOUNTANCY 

(School  of  Business  Administration) 
201-202     Principles  of  Accounting  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  111.  Preparation  of  financial  records,  working 
papers,  statements  of  financial  position,  income  statements,  and  statements 
of  changes  in  financial  position.  ACG  201  emphasizes  financial  accounting; 
ACG  202  emphasizes  managerial  uses  of  accounting. 

301  -302     Intermediate  Accounting  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  202.  Analysis  of  the  theory,  concepts,  principles  and 
procedures  underlying  the  preparation  of  financial  statements  for  external 
reporting  in  the  light  of  current  issues  and  practices. 

305  Cost  Accounting  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  202.  Costs  for  planning  and  control,  including  the 
role  of  the  accountant  in  the  organization;  cost  behavior  and  volume-profit 
relationships;  responsibility  accounting;  standard  costs;  flexible  budgets;  cost 
structures  for  control  and  motivation;  and  relevant  costs  for  nonroutine 
decisions. 

306  Accounting  for  Management  and  Control  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  202.  The  study  of  how  accounting  data  can  be 
analyzed,  interpreted,  and  used  by  management  in  planning  and  controlling 
business  activities.  Emphasis  is  on  the  analysis  of  accounting  data  rather  than 
the  collecting  and  recording  functions.  Not  open  to  students  concentrating  in 
accountancy. 

308     Income  Tax  Accounting  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  202.  Principles  of  federal  and  state  income  taxes  as 
related  to  individuals,  partnerships,  and  corporations;  the  history  and  devel- 
opment of  taxation,  and  special  income  tax  problems. 

401  Accounting  for  Business  Combinations  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  301-302.  A  study  of  accounting  problems  in  partner- 
ships, mergers,  and  consolidations,  parent-subcidiary  interrelationships, 
branch  and  foreign  operations,  and  non-profit  organizations.  Emphasis  on 
consolidated  financial  statements. 

402  Specialized  Accounting  Problems  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  301-302  and  305.  Advanced  study  of  accounting 
practice  and  theory  with  emphasis  on  preparation  for  the  CPA  examination. 
Includes  study  of  official  pronouncements  of  the  American  Institute  of  Certi- 
fied Public  Accountants  and  the  Financial  Accounting  Standards  Board. 

403  Administrative  Accounting  and  Control  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  305  or  Accounting  306.  The  controllership  function 
and  analytical  methods  to  serve  the  information  needs  of  decision  making  and 
control;  advanced  topics  in  cost  accounting,  forecasting,  budget  design  and 
preparation,  and  responsibility  accounting. 

407  Auditing  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  301-302.  Objectives,  standards  and  procedures 
involved  in  examining  and  reporting  on  financial  statements  of  business 
organizations  by  independent  auditors  in  light  of  ethical  and  legal  obligations. 

408  Contemporary  Accounting  Theory  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  301-302.  Analysis  and  evaluation  of  current  account- 
ing thought  relating  to  nature,  measurement,  and  reporting  of  business 
income  and  financial  condition. 
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491     Directed  Individual  Study  (1-6) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 

499     Honors  Work  In  Accounting  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent  work  for  honors  students. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 

(Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology) 
105     Introduction  to  Anthropology  (3) 

Introduction  to  the  physical,  archaeological,  linguistic,  and  ethnological  fields 
of  anthropology;  biological  and  cultural  evolution  of  man.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

205  (Sociology  205)  Human  Societies  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  105.  The  evolution  of  man  and  societies.  Societal 
evolution  as  seen  as  an  extension  of  and/or  parallel  to  biological  evolution.  A 
movement  from  simple  to  complex  forms  of  societies  as  analyzed  from  an 
emphasis  upon  sustenance  activity  as  the  primary  organizing  principle  of 
societies.  Three  hours  each  week. 

206  Cultural  Anthropology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  ANT  105.  A  presentation  of  the  content  and  historical  develop- 
ment of  cultural  anthropology.  Deals  with  the  cultural  relativism,  ethnocen- 
trism,  institutional  analysis  and  cultural  integration  and  shifts  in  theoretical 
perspectives  by  comparing  ethnographies  of  selected  cultures.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

207  Archaeology  (3) 

The  concepts  and  aims  of  archaeology,  its  history  as  a  scientific  discipline  and 
its  present  role  in  the  social  sciences.  Attention  to  basic  principles  in  field 
work  and  to  recent  advances.  Three  hours  each  week. 

207-51     Archaeological  Laboratory  (1) 

Corequisite  or  prerequisite:  Archaeology  207.  Course  is  designed  to  famil- 
iarize students  with  techniques  of  archaeological  recovery,  preparation,  pres- 
ervation, and  analysis  of  recovered  archaeological  materials.  Laboratory  work 
will  parallel  lecture,  providing  practical  experience  in  techniques  covered  as 
part  of  lecture  course.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  the  lab  in  order  to  take 
lecture.  Three  hours  each  week. 

208  Language  and  Culture  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  105  or  consent  of  instructor.  Human  language,  its 
characteristics  and  its  relationship  to  other  communication  systems  will  be 
examined.  The  use  of  language  to  illuminate  historical  relationships  and 
current  sociocultural  processes  will  be  discussed,  as  well  as  ways  in  which 
one  can  investigate  culture  through  cognitive  structures  elicited  from  speech. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

210     Evolution  of  Man  and  the  Development  of  Culture  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Critical  analysis  of  the  fossil  evidence  leading  to  current  theories 
of  human  evolution.  Examination  and  correlation  of  fossil  remains  and  arti- 
facts preserved  in  the  geologic  record  as  related  to  the  anatomy  and  behavior 
of  living  human  and  non-human  primate  groups.  Three  lecture  hours  each 
week. 
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302     Economic  Anthropology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  105.  Primitive  tribal  and  peasant  economic 
systems  are  viewed  through  the  use  of  case  studies  and  theoretical  materials. 
The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  present  an  overview  of  the  field  by  reviewing  the 
major  theoretical  positions  (and  controversies).  It  further  provides  a  brief 
critique  of  the  development  of  economic  anthropological  theory.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

304  Indiansof  South  America  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  105.  This  course  will  acquaint  the  student  with 
human  populations  and  their  adaptations  to  the  South  American  continent. 
Approximately  equal  emphasis  is  given  to  lowland  tribes  and  Andean  cul- 
tures. Both  of  these  will  be  studied  from  an  historic  perspective  spanning  the 
entire  period  of  man's  presence  on  the  continent.  Three  hours  each  week. 

305  Indiansof  North  America  (3) 

Surveys  of  North  American  Indian  tribes;  subsistence  patterns  reflected 
through  cultural  adaptation  to  various  ecotypes;  archaeological  analysis  of  the 
interplay  of  Asian  and  Mexican  influences;  restructuring  of  North  American 
Indian  cultures  as  a  consequence  of  European  influence.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

306  Principles  of  Kinship  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  105.  This  course  deals  with  the  structures  and 
functions  of  kinship  in  a  variety  of  cultures  as  a  background  for  the  study  of 
complex  cultural  patterns.  Three  hours  each  week. 

307  New  World  Archaeology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  105.  The  entry  of  man  into  North  America  and 
South  America  will  be  examined  using  archaeological  data.  Other  topics  will 
include  the  post-Pleistocene  expansion  of  big  game  hunters,  woodland 
hunter-gatherers,  and  the  development  of  agricultural  societies.  Diffusion  ver- 
sus independent  invention  will  be  considered.  Three  hours  each  week. 

308  Marine  Archaeology:  Methods  and  Theory  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  105,  Anthropology  207  and  diver  certification.  This 
course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  archaeologist  to  the  field  of  underwater 
archaeology.  Both  classroom  and  field  sessions  will  be  required.  Theory  will 
be  derived  from  the  existing  literature.  The  role  of  the  archaeologist  as  an 
underwater  scientist  will  be  emphasized.  Three  hours  each  week. 

309  Environmental  Anthropology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  105  or  consent  of  instructor.  A  study  of  cultural 
adaptations  as  responses  of  human  populations  to  varied  environments;  this 
course  will  focus  upon  cultural  vs.  biological  adaptation  from  the  archaeolog- 
ical past  to  the  ethnographic  present. 

31 0  Marine  Archaeology:  Field  Practicum  (3-6) 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  105,  Anthropology  207,  Anthropology  308  and 
diver  certification  (Anthropology  308  and  Anthropology  310  may  be  taken 
concurrently).  Practical  field  methods  will  be  taught  utilizing  actual  under- 
water prehistoric  or  historic  sites.  Survey  techniques,  excavation,  record- 
keeping and  preservation  will  be  stressed  and  adapted  to  a  submarine  envir- 
onment. 

311  Field  Methods  in  Archaeology  (3-6) 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  207.  Practical  field  methods  of  land-site  archae- 
ology will  be  taught  through  the  excavation  of  local  archaeological  sites. 
Scientific  excavation,  sampling,  and  preservation  techniques  will  be  pre- 
sented as  the  basic  tools  of  the  archaeologist. 
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312     Historical  Archaeology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  105  and  Anthropology  207.  Substantive  investiga- 
tion of  the  special  excavation  and  analysis  procedures,  subject  matter,  and 
goals  of  archaeology  as  applied  to  the  historic  past  of  North  America.  Special 
emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  historic  archaeological  sites  in  the  local  (South- 
eastern North  Carolina)  region.  Lecture,  laboratory  and  field  worl<  involved. 
Three  hours  each  v^^eek. 

320     FossilMan  (3) 

Prerequisite:  ANT/ERS  210  or  consent  of  instructor.  Classification  and  history 
of  human  evolution  deduced  from  the  fossil  record.  Discussion  of  Tertiary 
hominoids  and  emergence  of  humans  with  emphasis  on  Australopithecmes 
and  later  Pleistocene  hominids.  Three  hours  each  week. 

322     Primate  Biology  and  Behavior  (3) 

Prerequisite:  ANT  105  or  consent  of  instructor.  Ecology,  social  behavior,  and 
functional  morphology  and  classification  of  living  primates  (prosimians,  mon- 
keys, and  apes);  their  evolutionary  history  and  development. 

324     Human  Biological  Variation  (3) 

Prerequisite:  ANT  210  or  consent  of  instructor.  Nature  and  extent  of  heritable 
differences  among  human  populations  in  evolutionary  perspective.  Consider- 
ation of  effects  of  environmental  factors  on  genie  expression.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

350     Maritime  Anthropology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  105.  A  cross-cultural  comparison  of  past  and 
present  maritime  populations  from  selected  parts  of  the  world.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  upon  the  natural  environmental  settings  and  related  cutlural  adap- 
tations. Both  intra-  and  inter-group  interaction  will  be  stressed  as  well.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

41 1     Advanced  Field  Training  in  Archaeology  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Anthropology  105,  207,  311,  and  consent  of  instructor.  Super- 
visory training  for  field  archaeologists.  Students  direct  specific  aspects  of  ar- 
chaeological excavation,  including  research  design,  data  recovery,  daily  site 
management,  and  field  analysis.  For  the  advanced  archaeology  student  only. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

491      Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

495     Topical  Seminar  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Discussion  of  selected  topics  in  anthropol- 
ogy. 

499     Honors  Work  in  Anthropology  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and  senior  standing.  Independent 
work  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  120 

ART 

(Department  of  Creative  Arts) 

105  Painting  Techniques  (1) 

Painting  in  various  media;  oil,  acrylic,  watercolor,  etc.  Two  hours  each  week. 
May  be  repeated  indefinitely.  Accumulative  credit  limited  to  two  hours. 

106  Three-Dimensional  Form  Techniques  (1) 

Three-dimensional  form  with  emphasis  on  sculpture  and  ceramics.  Two  hours 
each  week.  May  be  repeated  indefinitely.  Accumulative  credit  limited  to  two 
hours. 
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107     Drawing  Techniques  (1) 

Drawing  in  various  media:  charcoal,  ink,  polymer,  etc.  Two  hours  each  week. 
May  be  repeated  indefinitely.  Accumulative  credit  limited  to  two  hours. 

111-112     Beginning  Life  Drawing  (3-3) 

Drawing  from  the  model  in  various  media;  pencil,  charcoal,  ink,  etc.  Six  studio 
hours  each  week. 

141-142     Two-Dimensional  Design  (2-2) 

Fundamentals  of  design.  One  lecture  and  four  studio  hours  each  week. 

143-144     Three-Dimensional  Design  (2-2) 

Study  of  three-dimensional  form  to  give  a  feeling  for  plastic  awareness.  One 
lecture  and  four  studio  hours  each  week. 

201 ,  202,  203     Art  History  and  Appreciation  (3,  3,  3) 

Survey  of  the  general  periods  of  art  from  prehistoric  to  modern.  201:  Ancient 
World.  202:  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance.  203:  Modern  World.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

208     Teclinicai  Skills  (1) 

Prerequisite:  At  least  two  different  studio  courses.  Basic  skills  related  to  the 
arts:  framing,  matting,  crating,  etc.  One  studio  hour  each  week. 

21 1-212     Intermediate  Life  Drawing  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Art  112  or  permission  of  instructor.  Drawing  from  the  model  in 
various  media:  pencil,  charcoal,  ink,  etc.  Six  studio  hours  each  week. 

221-222     Beginning  Ceramics  (3-3) 

Introduction  to  three-dimensional  form  and  design  in  the  manipulation  of 
clays  and  glazes;  basic  techniques  and  approaches.  One  lecture  and  six  stu- 
dio hours  each  week. 

231-232     Beginning  Printmaking  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Art  141  or  1 11  or  permission  of  instructor.  Problems  in  relief  and 
intaglio  using  a  variety  of  materials.  One  lecture  and  six  studio  hours  each 
week. 

241-242     Beginning  Painting  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Art  142  or  consent  of  instructor.  Emphasis  on  technique  and  ex- 
pression. One  lecture  and  six  studio  hours  each  week. 

251-252     Beginning  Sculpture  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Art  144  or  consent  of  instructor.  Three-dimensional  form  in  clay 
and  plaster;  basics  of  modeling  and  casting  abstract  and  life  forms.  One  lec- 
ture and  six  studio  hours  each  week. 

261  -262     Beginning  Crafts  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Art  141  or  consent  of  instructor.  Beginning  study  of  materials 
and  techniques.  Work  primarily  in  Jewelry  Design,  including  fabrication,  cast- 
ing and  enameling.  Work  in  other  areas  upon  request  and  with  consent  of  in- 
structor. One  lecture  and  six  studio  hours  per  week. 

281-282     Color  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Art  142  or  consent  of  instructor.  Acrylic,  oil,  watercolor,  and 
gouache;  problems  in  the  interrelationship  of  colors.  One  lecture  and  six  stu- 
dio hours  each  week. 

306     Italian  Renaissance  Art  History  (3) 

Study  of  the  development  of  art  in  Italy,  1000-1500  A. D.  Emphasis  on  painting. 
Sculpture  and  architecture  included  as  related  to  Renaissance  concepts  of 
thought. 
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307     History  of  Printmaking  (3) 

Survey  of  printed  pictures  from  the  15th  century  to  the  present.  An  apprecia- 
tion of  the  evolution  of  printmaking  from  its  practical  applications  to  Fine  Art, 
including  major  artists  as  printmakers.  Studio  experience  optional. 

311-312     Advanced  Life  Drawing  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Art  212  or  consent  of  instructor.  Drawing  in  various  media: 
conte,  charcoal,  ink,  etc.  Six  studio  hours  each  week. 

321-322     Intermediate  Ceramics  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Art  222  or  consent  of  instructor.  Continuation  of  three- 
dimensional  forms  and  design  in  manipulation  of  clays  and  glazes;  basics  of 
kiln  construction  and  chemistry  of  glazes.  One  lecture  and  six  studio  hours 
each  week. 

331-332     Intermediate  Printmaking  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Art  232  or  consent  of  instructor.  Further  exploration  of  print- 
making  techniques  in  relief,  intaglio,  silk  screen.  One  lecture  and  six  studio 
hours  each  week. 

341  -342     Intermediate  Painting  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Art  242  or  consent  of  instructor.  Further  exploration  of  technique 
and  expression.  One  lecture  and  six  studio  hours  each  week. 

351-352     Intermediate  Sculpture  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Art  252  or  consent  of  Instructor.  Three-dimensional  form  in  plas- 
ter, ceramics  and  metals.  One  lecture  and  six  studio  hours  each  week. 

361-362     Intermediate  Crafts  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Art  262  or  consent  of  instructor.  Further  explanation  of  materials 
and  techniques  used  in  various  crafts  media  with  an  emphasis  on  show  quality 
pieces.  One  lecture  and  six  studio  hours  per  week. 

385     Art  in  the  Elementary  School  (3) 

Appreciation  of  art  designed  for  elementary  teachers,  including  studio  work 
and  art  education  theory.  One  lecture  and  three  studio  hours  each  week. 

411-412     Advanced  Drawing  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Art  312  or  consent  of  instructor.  Drawing  with  a  variety  of  tech- 
niques and  media.  Six  studio  hours  each  week. 

421-422     Advanced  Ceramics  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Art  322  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Further  experience  in  three- 
dimensional  form  and  design  and  emphasis  on  kiln  construction  and  theory; 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  clays  and  glazes  including  the  empirical 
method  of  glaze  calculation.  One  lecture  and  six  studio  hours  each  week. 

431-432     Advanced  Printmaking  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Art  332  or  consent  of  instructor.  Further  exploration  of  print- 
making  techniques  in  relief,  intaglio,  silk  screen,  lithography  and  collograph. 
One  lecture  and  six  studio  hours  each  week. 

441  -442     Advanced  Painting  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Art  342  or  consent  of  instructor.  Emphasis  on  techniques  and 
expression.  One  lecture  and  six  studio  hours  each  week. 

451-452     Advanced  Sculpture  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Art  353  or  consent  of  instructor.  Continuation  of  study  of  form 
with  emphasis  on  casting  and  welding  of  metals.  One  lecture  and  six  studio 
hours  each  week. 

491      Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 
For  292  and  492.  see  explanation  on  p  1 20 
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BIOLOGY 

(Department  of  Biology) 
105     Concepts  of  Modern  Biology  (4) 

An  introduction  to  the  diversity  of  life  and  the  principles  governing  living  sys- 
tems, focusing  on  the  role  of  man  in  the  natural  world.  This  course  employs 
multi-media  instructional  materials  and  is  designed  for  the  non-biology  major. 
Three  lecture  hours  and  three  laboratory/discussion  hours  each  week. 

108     Introduction  to  Medical  Technology  (1) 

A  survey  of  medical  laboratory  technology  as  a  career  option.  Explores  the 
many  disciplines  encompassed  by  the  profession  including  microbiology, 
chemistry,  blood  banking,  and  hematology  as  they  apply  to  the  medical  diag- 
nostic laboratory,  as  well  as  brief  considerations  of  cytotechnology  and  histo- 
technology.  The  course  includes  a  discussion  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  nec- 
essary skills,  opportunities  for  advancement,  certification  requirements,  and 
visits  to  a  hospital  laboratory.  One  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  each  week. 

205,  206, 207, 208.  Core  courses  for  biology  majors;  must  be 
completed  within  the  first  four  semesters. 

205  Introductory  Biology:  Plants  (4) 

Classification,  morphology,  physiology,  and  ecology  of  seed  plants  with  intro- 
ductory survey  of  algae,  fungi,  bryophytes,  and  lower  vascular  plants.  Three 
lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

206  Introductory  Biology:  Animals  (4) 

Classification,  morphology,  physiology,  and  ecology  of  animals,  including  a 
brief  survey  of  major  phyla  and  discussion  of  human  body  systems.  Three  lec- 
ture and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

207  Introductory  Biology:  Cells  (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  cell  as  the  basic  unit  of  life.  Cell  structure  is  integrated 
with  such  functions  as  the  utilization  of  food  energy,  the  expression  of  genetic 
potential,  cell  movement,  and  reproduction.  Three  lecture  hours  each  week. 

208  Methods  of  Biological  Research  (3) 

Prerequisite:  2  semesters  of  introductory  biology.  An  introduction  to  the 
scientific  method,  hypothesis  construction,  library  resources,  paper  prepara- 
tion and  presentation,  the  use  of  computers,  and  basic  statistics.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

215     (Physical  Education  215)  Anatomy  and  Physiology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Credit  in  Biology  or  consent  of  instructor.  Brief  introduction  to 
major  biological  principles  as  applied  to  study  of  human  anatomy  and  physiol- 
ogy. Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

225     Bacteriology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Credit  in  Biology.  Open  only  to  nursing  students.  Bacteria  and 
related  organisms;  laboratory  work  in  common  bacteriological  techniques. 
Two  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

235,  236, 237, 238.     Elective  courses  primarily  for  non-major 
students,  emphasizing  "man  in  the  natural  world";  two 
or  more  to  be  offered  each  semester. 

235     Genetics  in  Human  Affairs  (3) 

A  discussion  of  basic  principles  of  genetics  for  non-majors  or  majors  with  the 
ultimate  goal  of  developing  an  understanding  of  the  relationship  of  genetics  to 
the  society  of  today  and  its  possible  influence  on  the  future  of  man.  A  survey  of 
current  knowledge  of  the  inheritance  of  human  traits  is  included.  Three  hours 
each  week. 
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236  Biology  Of  the  Sea  (3) 

An  introduction  to  marine  environments,  the  diversity  of  marine  life  and  the 
role  of  man  in  the  utilization  of  marine  resources.  Students  will  become  ac- 
quainted with  local  marine  habitats,  including:  salt  marshes,  sandy  beaches, 
tidal  flats  and  rocky  shores.  Three  lecture  hours  each  week. 

237  Plants  and  Civilization  (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  plant  kingdom,  the  diversity,  structure,  and  function  of 
plant  life,  and  the  impact  of  plants  on  human  culture,  history,  civilization  and 
economics.  Three  lecture  hours  each  week. 

238  Microbes  and  Human  Society  (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  world  of  the  microorganism,  focusing  on  the  diversity, 
structure  and  function  of  microbial  life,  the  spread  and  control  of  disease- 
producing  organisms,  and  the  impact  of  these  life  forms  on  human  culture, 
history,  and  civilization.  Three  lecture  hours  each  week. 

315  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Biology  206.  Comparative  morphology  and  phylogenetic  inter- 
relationships of  vertebrate  animals;  representative  organisms  dissected  in 
laboratory.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

316  Vertebrate  Embryology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Biology  206.  Fundamental  principles  of  embryonic  development 
of  vertebrate  animals;  frog,  pig  and  chick  emphasized.  Three  lecture  and 
three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

335     Genetics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Core  courses.  Principles  of  Mendelian  heredity,  linkage,  muta- 
tion, population  genetics,  and  gene  action.  Three  hours  each  week. 

335-51     Genetics  Laboratory  (1) 

Prerequisite:  Core  courses,  corequisite  Biology  335.  Demonstration  of  basic 
heredity  principles  through  study  of  Drosophila  and  other  genetic  systems. 
Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

341     Clinical  Calculations  (1) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  status.  Laboratory  calculations  specifically  for  Medical 
Technology  majors,  although  it  will  be  open  to  other  majors  as  well.  Reviews 
basic  chemical  calculations  and  introduces  the  common  mathematic  applica- 
tions in  medical/biological  laboratory.  One  hour  each  week. 

345     Animal  Physiology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Biology  206,  207,  and  Chemistry  102.  Comparative  study  of 
physiological  processes  in  different  organisms  approached  through  study  of 
tissues,  organs,  and  systems.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

347     Cell  Physiology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Biology  207  and  Chemistry  102.  Chemistry  311-312  is  recom- 
mended. Chemical  and  physical  properties  of  cells.  Emphasis  on  molecular 
biology  and  experimental  biological  systems  used  to  elucidate  cellular  func- 
tion. Three  lecture  hours  each  week. 

347-51     Cell  Physiology  Laboratory  (1 ) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Biology  347.  Experiments  demonstrating  basic 
phenomena  underlying  cellular  function.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

349     (Physical  Education  349)  Applied  Physiology  of  Exercise  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Biology  215  or  345.  A  study  of  fundamental  responses  of  the  hu- 
man body  to  stress  of  exercise,  including  compensatory  adjustments  to  long- 
term  physical  training.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 
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355  Plant  Physiology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Biology  205,  207,  and  Chemistry  102.  A  study  of  plant  function  at 
the  molecular,  cellular,  and  organismic  levels.  Emphasis  placed  on  unique 
aspects  of  vascular  plants.  Topics  include  water  relations,  solute  transport, 
photosynthesis,  nitrogen  metabolism,  plant  hormones,  photocontrol  of  de- 
velopment, stress  physiology.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

356  Vertebrate  Natural  History  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Biology  206.  Identification,  classification,  and  life  histories  of 
common  vertebrate  animals  of  eastern  North  Carolina  with  emphasis  on  field 
work.  Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

362     Marine  Biology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Biology  205,  206.  The  coastal  and  oceanic  biota  and  their  re- 
lationships to  the  marine  environment.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 

365  Invertebrate  Zoology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Biology  206.  Invertebrate  organisms  with  emphasis  on  structure, 
function,  taxonomy,  phylogeny,  and  life  histories.  Three  lecture  and  three  lab- 
oratory hours  each  week. 

366  Ecology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Core  courses  and  upper  level  credit.  Ecological  principles  per- 
taining to  both  plants  and  animals.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours 
each  week. 

371     Human  Fungal  Diseases  (1) 

Prerequisites:  Biology  205  or  215  or  permission  of  instructor.  An  in-depth  con- 
sideration of  human  mycotic  diseases  for  medical  technology,  nursing  and 
premedical  students.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  etiology,  predisposing  con- 
ditions, clinical  diagnosis,  immunology,  serology  and  therapy  of  most  present- 
ly recognized  human  mycoses.  One  hour  each  week. 

375     Plant  Morphology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Biology  205.  Morphological  survey  of  algae,  fungi,  bryophytes, 
lower  vascular  plants,  and  seed  plants  with  emphasis  on  life  histories,  struc- 
ture, and  development.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

377     Mycology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Biology  205.  Taxonomy,  morphology,  physiology  and  ecology  of 
fungi.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week.  One  weekend  field 
trip  required. 

425     Microbiology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Core  courses.  Nonpathogenic  and  pathogenic  organisms;  mi- 
croscopic study;  culture  and  staining  methods.  Two  lecture  and  four  labora- 
tory hours  each  week. 

440  Developmental  Biology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Core  courses.  Concepts  of  mechanism  and  control  in  develop- 
ment. Topics  include  cell  lineage  determination,  differential  gene  activity,  cell 
recognition  phenomena,  hormones,  and  environmental  control  of  develop- 
ment. Plant  and  animal  systems  studied  in  modern  research  literature  will  be 
discussed.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

441  Introduction  to  Immunology  (1) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  312.  A  general  survey  of  modern  im- 
munological principles.  One  hour  each  week. 
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446     Phycology(4) 

Prerequisite:  Biology  205.  An  introductory  survey  of  algal  groups  including 
benthic  and  planktonic  freshwater  and  marine  representatives  in  local  envi- 
ronments. Morphiology,  life  histories,  and  ecology  are  emphasized.  Collection 
and  preservation  techniques  are  demonstrated.  Three  lecture  and  three  lab- 
oratory hours  each  week. 

452     Mammalogy  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Core  courses.  A  study  of  mammals,  emphasizing  their  evolution, 
taxonomic  relationships,  structural  and  physiological  adaptations,  and  life  his- 
tories. Laboratory  sessions  will  include  collections,  identification,  and  prep- 
aration of  specimens  and  observations  of  mammals  in  the  field.  Three  lecture 
and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

454     Herpetology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Core  courses.  Study  of  the  biology  of  amphibians  and  reptiles  of 
the  world.  Natural  history,  ecology,  morphology,  and  taxonomic  relationships 
are  stressed.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

456  Ornithology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Core  courses  or  consent  of  instructor.  An  introduction  to  the  life 
of  birds.  Emphasis  will  be  on  the  identification,  classification,  evolution,  ecol- 
ogy, and  life  histories  of  the  birds  of  North  Carolina.  Three  lecture  and  three 
laboratory  hours  each  week. 

457  Ichthyology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Core  courses.  The  systematics,  evolution,  and  natural  history  of 
fishes,  with  field  work  emphasizing  the  ecology  and  behavior  of  fishes.  Field 
trips  and  individual  research  projects  required.  Three  lecture  and  three  labo- 
ratory hours  each  week. 

458  Fisheries  Biology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Biology  457,  one  course  in  statistics,  and  consent  of  instructor. 
Advanced  studies  in  the  biology  of  fishes.  Such  topics  as  age,  growth,  foods, 
parasites,  population  dynamics,  reproduction,  migration,  and  economic  pres- 
sures are  covered.  A  technical  report  on  the  biology  of  a  fish  species  is  re- 
quired. Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

462     Deep  Sea  Biology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Biology  362.  Biology  of  animals  inhabiting  the  deep  sea  environ- 
ment off  North  Carolina.  Emphasizes  faunal  zonation,  abyssal  zoogeography, 
high  pressure  and  low  temperature  adaptations,  reproductive  strategies,  ori- 
gin and  speciation  in  deep  sea.  Three  hours  each  week. 

465  (Chemistry  465)  Biochemistry  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  312.  Chemical  properties  and  metabolism  of  amino 
acids,  proteins,  carbohydrates,  lipids,  and  nucleic  acids;  enzyme  kinetics;  bio- 
energetics,  regulatory  mechanisms.  Three  hours  each  week. 

466  Advanced  Ecology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Biology  366.  Advanced  selected  topics  in  ecosystem  energetics, 
population  dynamics,  and  community  ecology.  Emphasis  on  team  teaching 
and  student  research.  Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

467  (Chemistry  467)  Biochemical  Methodology  (3) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Biology  465  or  Chemistry  465  and  consent  of  in- 
structor. A  laboratory  course  dealing  with  the  techniques  and  methodology  of 
modern  biological  chemistry.  Topics  include  various  types  of  chromatography 
and  isolation  and  assay  procedures  for  various  biological  molecules.  One  lec- 
ture and  five  laboratory  hours  each  week. 
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468     Planktonology(4) 

Prerequisite:  Biology  365  or  consent  of  instructor.  The  classification,  pro- 
ductivity, life  histories,  and  interrelationships  of  planktonic  organisms  and  a 
survey  of  the  literature  dealing  with  plankton.  Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 

470     Ecologyof  Human  Populations  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Biology  345,  366.  A  study  of  man's  adaptation  to  diverse  world 
environments  utilizing  geological,  physiological,  and  ecological  principles. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

472     Marine  Phycology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Core  courses.  An  introduction  to  the  morphology,  life  histories, 
and  ecology  of  benthic  marine  algae  with  emphasis  on  special  topics  such  as 
morphogenesis,  ecotypic  variation  and  speciation,  phytogeography,  or  sea- 
sonal periodicity  of  growth  and  reproduction.  Three  lecture  and  three  labora- 
tory hours  each  week. 

474  Morphology  of  Vascular  Plants  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Core  courses.  A  morphological  survey  of  the  major  groups  of 
vascular  plants  with  emphasis  on  structure,  life  histories,  development,  and 
phylogeny.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

475  Plant  Taxonomy  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Core  courses  or  consent  of  instructor.  An  introduction  to  identifi- 
cation, classification,  and  nomenclature  of  vascular  plants  with  emphasis  on 
the  flora  of  southeastern  North  Carolina.  Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 

480  Field  Studies  in  Biology  (1-6) 

Prerequisite:  Biology  205  and  206,  and  consent  of  instructor  (Biology  366  and 
credit  in  advanced  zoology  or  botany  recommended).  A  research/experience- 
oriented  field  course  offered  in  selected  regional  locales.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  distribution,  taxonomy,  and  ecology  of  animal  and/or  plant  organisms. 

481  Marine  Invertebrate  Zoology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Core  courses.  A  field  oriented  course  which  provides  in-depth 
ecological  and  taxonomic  treatment  of  selected  invertebrate  groups.  Three 
lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

485     Special  Topics  in  Advanced  Biology  (1-6) 

Designed  to  deal  with  selected  topics  not  considered  in  detail  in  regular 
course  offerings.  f\/lore  than  one  topic  may  be  taken  for  credit. 

491      Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Biology  208,  junior  or  senior  standing,  consent  of  instructor,  and 
consent  of  department  chairman. 

495     Seminar  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor.  Individual 
reports  and  group  discussions  of  the  results  of  student  field,  laboratory  and/ 
or  library  research  on  selected  topics  in  Biology.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  3  semester  hours. 

499     Honors  Work  in  Biology  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Second  semester  junior  or  senior  standing.  Independent  study 
fnr  hnnnr.'^  .c;tiidpnts 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  1 22 
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BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 

(School  of  Business  Administration) 
207     Statistical  Analysis  for  Business  and  Economics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  111.  Classification  and  presentation  of  business 
and  economic  data,  statistical  inference  including  estimation  and  hypothesis 
testing  procedures,  Bayesian  inference,  correlation  and  regression  analysis, 
time  series  and  index  numbers. 

303  Computer  Applications  in  Business  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Business  207.  The  vocabulary  necessary  to  communicate  with 
the  computer,  including  an  introduction  to  programming  using  BASIC  or 
FORTRAN.  An  extension  of  statistical  techniques  using  canned  statistical 
packages  for  business  problems. 

304  Introduction  to  Management  Science  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  202,  Economics  251,  252,  Mathematics  225,  and 
Business  207.  Deterministic  and  probabilistic  models  applied  to  economics 
and  business  decision  theory.  Topics  include  conditional  and  expected 
values,  linear  programming,  inventory  control,  PERT/CPM,  waiting  lines,  and 
simulation. 

310     Business  Communications  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102,  Accounting  201  and  Economics  251.  Fundamentals 
of  effective  business  communication  with  emphasis  on  writing  business  let- 
ters, papers,  and  reports. 

355  Principles  of  Management  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Accounting  202  and  Economics  251 .  Managerial  principles  and 
practices  universally  applicable  in  the  planning,  organizing,  staffing,  motivat- 
ing, and  controlling  of  human  and  economic  resources.  The  historical  devel- 
opment of  management  thought  is  an  integral  part  of  the  course. 

356  Personnel  Management  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Business  355.  An  examination  and  evaluation  of  the  concepts 
and  principles  used  by  the  business  and  non-business  organization  in  human 
resource  management.  The  course  is  designed  to  provide  the  broad  under- 
standing needed  by  supervisors  and  executives  rather  than  personnel  man- 
agers. 

357  Operations  Management  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Business  304.  An  introduction  to  the  operations  function  of  prod- 
uct and  service  enterprises  and  to  the  concepts  of  modern  analytical  tech- 
niques used  to  design  and  control  quantity,  quality,  and  cost  of  output  from 
the  productive  activities.  Applications  to  non-manufacturing  organizations  are 
considered  but  emphasis  is  on  the  manufacturing  enterprise. 

358  Organizational  Behavior  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Business  355.  An  evaluation  of  the  behavioral  science  concepts 
and  principles  applicable  to  organizations.  The  objective  is  to  broaden  the 
student's  understanding  of  human  behavior  in  the  work  place  and  to  explain 
how  such  behavior  can  be  channeled  toward  desirable  goals  for  both  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  organization. 

406     Business  information  Systems  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Business  303  and  Business  355.  A  study  of  basic  systems  con- 
cepts and  information  concepts  and  their  application  to  the  analysis,  design, 
implementation  and  evaluation  of  computer-based  business  information  sys- 
tems. 
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453     Managementof  Small  Business  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Finance  335  and  Business  355.  A  study  of  the  special  problems, 
analysis,  and  decision  making  involved  in  the  development  and  management 
of  small  business.  Emphasis  on  the  professional  small  business  manager  and 
entrepreneur. 

455     Business  Policy  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Business  304,  355,  357,  Marketing  340,  Finance  335,  and  senior 
standing.  Capstone  course  integrating  the  functions  and  policies  of  business 
decision  making  at  the  policy  making  level  of  management.  Case  study  meth- 
od is  used. 

461-462     Business  Law  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing.  Origin,  nature,  and  classification  of  the 
law;  state  and  national  court  systems;  legal  environment  of  business;  con- 
tracts and  negotiable  instruments;  agency,  business  organization;  sales,  war- 
ranties and  security  interests;  personal  and  real  property;  estates  and  wills; 
and  environmental  law. 

491      Dlrectedlndividual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 

495     Senior  Seminar  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor.  Special  topics  in 
management  and  marketing  not  regularly  dealt  with  in  other  courses. 

499     Honors  Work  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent  work  for  honors  students. 

CHEMISTRY 

(Department  of  Chemistry) 
101-102     General  Chemistry  (3-3) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Mathematics  111-112  or  115.  Fundamental  laws, 
principles,  and  theories  of  chemistry  and  a  study  of  selected  elements  and 
compounds.  Normally  taken  concurrently  with  General  Chemistry  Laboratory 
(101-51,  102-51).  Three  hours  each  week. 

101-51,102-51     General  Chemistry  Laboratory  (1-1) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  101-102.  Introduction  to  techniques 
and  equipment  in  the  chemistry  laboratory;  interpretation  of  experimental  re- 
sults. Quantitative  and  qualitative  analysis  included.  Three  laboratory  hours 
each  week. 

105-106-102     General  Chemistry  (2-2-3) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Mathematics  111-112  or  115.  Fundamental  laws, 
principles,  and  theories  of  chemistry  and  a  study  of  selected  elements  and 
compounds.  Chemistry  105-106  is  a  slower-paced  equivalent  of  Chemistry 
101 .  General  Chemistry  Laboratory  101-51  is  normally  taken  concurrently  with 
Chemistry  106,  and  Chemistry  102-51  is  taken  with  Chemistry  102.  Chemistry 
105-106,  two  hours  each  week.  Chemistry  102,  three  hours  each  week. 

1 03     Chemistry  i n  Everyday  Life  (4) 

A  terminal,  relatively  non-mathematical  one-semester  course  in  chemistry  for 
the  non-science  major.  Topics  include  atomic  and  molecular  structure  as  a 
basis  for  a  general  understanding  of  chemical  reactions,  drug  activity,  cancer, 
nuclear  power,  pesticides,  environmental  problems,  energy  resources,  food 
additives,  and  the  chemical  industry.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory/dis- 
cussion hours  each  week.  May  not  be  taken  for  credit  after  Chemistry  102  has 
been  passed. 
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107     Physical  Science  for  Nurses  (4) 

A  one-semester  course  designed  for  nursing  students.  Three  lecture  and 
three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

311-312     Organic  Cliemistry  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102  and  102-51.  Introduction  to  the  chemistry  of  car- 
bon compounds,  including  structural  theory,  synthesis,  and  reaction  mech- 
anisms. Normally  taken  concurrently  with  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory 
(311-51,  312-51).  Three  hours  each  week. 

311-51 ,  312-51      Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory  (1-1 ) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  311-312.  Three  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

315-316     Advanced  Techniques  of  Organic  Chemistry  (1-1) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  311-312  and  311-51,  312-51.  Theory 
and  practice  of  chromatographic  methods  of  separation  and  spectroscopic 
methods  of  identification.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

321  Physical  Chemistry  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102,  Physics  202,  and  r\ylathematics  213.  Chemical 
thermodynamics,  reaction  kinetics,  and  introduction  to  statistical  mechanics. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

322  Physical  Chemistry  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102,  Physics  202  or  102  and  207,  Mathematics  213. 
Introduction  to  quantum  mechanics  with  applications  to  the  structure  of  atoms 
and  molecules.  Spectroscopy,  statistical  mechanics,  and  elementary  nuclear 
and  solid  state  theory.  Three  hours  each  week. 

321  -51 ,  322-51      Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  (1-1 ) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  321  and  322,  respectively.  Three  labo- 
ratory hours  each  week. 

325     Brief  Physical  Chemistry  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102  and  one  sequence  in  Physics.  An  abbreviated 
course  in  fundamentals  of  physical  chemistry.  Normally  taken  concurrently 
with  Bhef  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  (325-51).  May  not  be  taken  for  credit 
after  321  has  been  passed.  Three  hours  each  week. 

325-51      Brief  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  (1 ) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  325.  Three  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

333     (Environmental  Studies  333)  Analytical  Chemistry  in 
Environmental  Problems  (2) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102  and  102-51.  The  theory  of  (a)  sampling  and 
sample  preparation  (air,  water,  etc.)  (b)  selective  methods  of  quantitative 
gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis,  (c)  instrumental  techniques,  and  (d) 
monitoring  systems.  Normally  taken  concurrently  with  Analytical  Chemistry 
Laboratory  in  Environmental  Problems  (333-51).  May  not  be  taken  for  credit 
after  335  has  been  passed.  Two  hours  each  week. 

333-51      (Environmental  Studies  333-51 )  Analytical  Chemistry 
Laboratory  in  Environmental  Problems  (2) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  333  or  335.  Four  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

335     Quantitative  Analysis  (2) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102  and  102-51.  Theory  of  gravimetric  and  volumetric 
techniques,  with  some  introduction  to  instrumental  analysis.  Normally  taken 
concurrently  with  Quantitative  Analysis  Laboratory.  May  not  be  taken  for  cred- 
it after  333  has  been  passed.  Two  hours  each  week. 
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335-51     Quantitative  Analysis  Laboratory  (2) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  333  or  335.  Four  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

355     History  and  Literature  of  Chemistry  (1 ) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing.  Introduction  to  chemical  literature  and  sources 
of  information  and  to  the  historical  development  of  chemistry.  One  hour  each 
week. 

377     Environmental  Chemistry  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102.  A  study  of  chemical  principles  which  apply  to 
processes  of  environmental  degradation  and  pollution  prevention.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

385     Industrial  Chemistry  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  312.  The  characteristics  of  large  scale  chemical  pro- 
cesses, including  materials  of  construction,  reactor  design,  fluid  transport, 
solvent  recovery  and  reuse,  quality  control,  and  environmental  impact.  Specif- 
ic example  processes  include  the  conversion  of  raw  petroleum  feedstocks  to 
plastics,  fibers,  and  fuels,  and  the  production  of  ethical  drugs.  Prior  Chemistry 
321  or  325  is  recommended.  Three  hours  each  week. 

415     Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  312.  Theoretical  organic  chemistry  with  emphasis  on 
reaction  mechanisms  and  special  synthetic  methods.  Three  hours  each  week. 

417     Medicinal  Chemistry  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  31 2.  Systematic  study  of  the  chemistry,  as  well  as  the 
biological  activity,  of  hormones,  vitamins,  drugs  affecting  the  nervous  system, 
and  other  miscellaneous  agents.  Prior  Chemistry  415  or  Chemistry  465  is  rec- 
ommended. Three  hours  each  week. 

435     Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry  (2) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  333  or  335,  321  or  325,  and  their  laboratories.  Theory 
of  modern  analytical  instrumentation  and  techniques.  Normally  taken  concur- 
rently with  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry  Laboratory  (435-51).  Two  hours 
each  week. 

435-51     Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry  Laboratory  (2) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  435.  Four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

445  Inorganic  Chemistry  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  321  or  325.  Advanced  descriptive  and  theoretical  in- 
organic chemistry.  Three  hours  each  week. 

445-51      Inorganic  Synthesis  (1) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  445.  Synthesis  and  techniques  in  inor- 
ganic chemistry.  Normally  taken  concurrently  with  Inorganic  Chemistry  (445). 
Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

446  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  322  and  445.  Advanced  topics  in  theoretical  inorganic 
chemistry.  Three  hours  each  week. 

465     (Biology  465)  Biochemistry  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  312.  Chemical  properties  and  metabolism  of  amino 
acids,  proteins,  carbohydrates,  lipids,  and  nucleic  acids;  enzyme  kinetics; 
bioenergetics;  regulatory  mechanisms.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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467     (Biology  467)  Biochemical  Methodology  (3) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Biology  465  or  Chemistry  465.  A  laboratory  course 
dealing  with  the  techniques  and  methodology  of  modern  biological  chemistry. 
Topics  include  various  types  of  chromatography  and  isolation  and  assay 
procedures  for  various  biological  molecules.  One  lecture  and  five  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 

475     Chemical  Oceanography  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102.  Sources,  distribution,  forms  of  occurrence,  and 
reactions  of  chemical  species  in  seawater.  This  course  will  emphasize  estu- 
arine  reactions,  dynamic  equilibria,  air-seawater  and  sediment-seawater 
reactions,  and  human  impact  on  the  oceans.  Prior  Geology  150  is  recom- 
mended. Three  hours  each  week. 

491      Directedlndividual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 

495     Senior  Seminar  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Discussion  of  selected  topics.  One  hour  each 
week. 

499     Honors  Work  in  Chemistry  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Second  semester  junior  or  senior  standing.  Independent  study 
for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  1 20 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

(Department  of  Mathematical  Sciences) 
1 05     Survey  of  Computer  Applications  (2) 

An  introduction  to  data  processing  for  non-majors  with  an  emphasis  on  un- 
derstanding capabilities  without  engineering  or  programming  skill.  History 
and  structure  of  computer  systems.  Concepts  of  simulation,  operational  con- 
trol, information  management,  and  time-sharing  with  related  terminology. 
Types  of  errors  in  computer  based  systems.  Social  implications  of  the  future 
potential  of  computer  technology.  Practice  with  using  programs  in  the  uni- 
versity library.  Two  hours  each  week. 

107     Programming  Laboratory  — SNOBOL(I) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  105  or  consent  of  instructor.  Elementary  pro- 
gramming techniques  for  character-string  processing  and  text  editing.  Em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  the  pattern  matching  facilities  of  SNOBOL.  Two  hours 
each  week. 

1 1 1      Introduction  to  Computer  Programming  Using  FORTRAN  (3) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Mathematics  111  or  115.  Algorithms  and  com- 
puter systems,  data  representation,  survey  of  computer  applications,  elemen- 
tary programming  techniques  in  FORTRAN,  debugging  and  verification  of 
programs.  Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

115  Programming  Language  — FORTRAN  (2) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  111.  Advanced  programming  techniques  in 
FORTRAN.  Computer  solution  to  numeric  problems.  Two  hours  each  week. 

116  Programming  Language  — PL/1  (2) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  111.  Elementary  and  intermediate  program- 
ming techniques  in  PL/1.  Computer  solution  to  numeric  and  non-numeric 
problems.  Two  hours  each  week. 
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117  Programming  Language  — COBOL  (2) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  111.  Elementary  and  intermediate  program- 
ming techniques  in  COBOL.  Computer  solution  to  business  oriented  prob- 
lems. Two  hours  each  week. 

118  Programming  Languages  —  Interactive  (2) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  111.  Elementary  programming  techniques  in 
BASIC  and  APL.  Computer  solution  to  interactive  problems.  Two  hours  each 
week. 

207     Language  Processing  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  107.  The  role  of  computers  as  tools  in  linguis- 
tic studies;  literary  applications  of  computing:  verbal  indexes,  concordances, 
authorship  controversies;  computational  linguistics;  algorithms  for  manipulat- 
ing character  strings  using  the  SNOBOL  programming  language.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

21 1     Assembly  Language  and  Computer  Organization  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  111.  Computer  structure,  machine  language, 
instruction  execution,  addressing  techniques  and  digital  representation  of 
data.  Computer  systems  organization,  logic  design,  microprogramming,  and 
interpreters.  Symbolic  coding  and  assembly  systems,  macro  definition  and 
generation,  and  program  segmentation  and  linkage.  Systems  and  utility  pro- 
grams, programming  techniques,  and  recent  developments  in  computing. 
Several  computer  projects  to  illustrate  basic  machine  structure  and  program- 
ming techniques.  Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

245     Systems  Programming  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  211.  Defining  and  use  of  system  macros, 
bootstrapping,  loaders,  and  link  editors;  input/output  and  interrupt  handling; 
elementary  assembler  and  compiler  writing.  Three  hours  each  week. 

305     Computer  Graphics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  111  and  Mathematics  213.  Display  memory 
generation  of  points,  vectors,  etc.  Interactive  versus  passive  graphics.  Analog 
storage  of  images  on  microfilm,  etc.  Digitizing  and  digital  storage.  Pattern  rec- 
ognition by  features,  syntax  tables,  random  nets,  etc.  Data  structures  and 
graphics  software.  The  mathematics  of  three-dimensions,  projections,  and 
the  hidden-line  problem.  "Graphical  programs,"  computer-aided  design  and 
instruction,  and  animated  movies.  Three  hours  each  week. 

311      Programming  Languages (3) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  332.  Formal  definition  of  programming  lan- 
guages including  specification  of  syntax  and  semantics.  Simple  statements  in- 
cluding precedence,  infix,  and  postfix  notation.  Global  properties  of  algorith- 
mic languages  including  scope  of  declarations,  storage  allocation,  grouping  of 
statements,  binding  time  of  constituents,  subroutines,  coroutines,  and  tasks. 
List  processing,  string  manipulation,  data  description,  and  simulation  lan- 
guages. Run-time  representation  of  program  and  data  structures.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

325     (Mathematics  325)  Numerical  Algorithms  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  111  and  Mathematics  212.  An  introduction  to 
the  numerical  algorithms  fundamental  to  scientific  computer  work.  Includes 
elementary  discussion  of  error,  polynomial  interpolation,  quadrature,  linear 
systems  of  equations,  solution  of  nonlinear  equations,  and  numerical  solution 
of  ordinary  differential  equations.  The  algorithmic  approach  and  the  efficient 
use  of  the  computer  are  emphasized.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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331  (Mathematics  331 )  Discrete  Structures  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  111.  Review  of  set  algebra  Including  map- 
pings and  relations.  Algebraic  structures  Including  semigroups  and  groups. 
Elements  of  the  theory  of  directed  and  undirected  graphs.  Boolean  algebra 
and  prepositional  logic.  Applications  of  these  structures  to  various  areas  of 
computer  science.  Three  hours  each  week. 

332  Data  Structures  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  111.  Prerequisite  or  Corequisite:  Computer 
Science  331.  Basic  concepts  of  data.  Linear  lists,  strings,  arrays,  and  ortho- 
gonal lists.  Representation  of  trees  and  graphs.  Storage  systems  and  struc- 
tures, and  storage  allocation  and  collection.  Multlllnked  structures.  Symbol 
tables  and  searching  techniques.  Sorting  (ordering)  techniques.  Formal 
specification  of  data  structures,  data  structures  In  programming  languages, 
and  generalized  data  management  systems.  Three  hours  each  week. 

340     Computer  Organization  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  211  and  331.  Basic  digital  circuits.  Boolean 
algebra  and  combinational  logic.  Data  representation  and  transfer,  and  digital 
arithmetic.  Digital  storage  and  accessing,  control  functions,  input-output  facil- 
ities, system  organization,  and  reliability.  Description  and  simulation  tech- 
niques. Features  needed  for  multiprogramming,  multiprocessing,  and  real- 
time systems.  Other  advanced  topics  and  alternate  organizations.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

410     Compiler  Construction  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  245  and  311.  Review  of  program  language 
structures,  translation,  loading,  execution,  and  storage  allocation.  Compila- 
tion of  simple  expressions  and  statements.  Organization  of  a  compiler  includ- 
ing compile-tlme  and  run-time  symbol  tables,  lexical  scan,  syntax  scan,  object 
code  generation,  error  diagnostics,  object  code  optimization  techniques,  and 
overall  design.  Use  of  compiler  writing  languages  and  bootstrapping.  Three 
hours  each  week, 

415     Formal  Language  and  Syntactic  Analysis  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  311  and  332.  Definition  of  formal  grammars: 
arithmetic  expressions  and  precedence  grammars,  context-free  and  finite- 
state  grammars.  Algorithms  for  syntactic  analysis:  recognizers,  backtracking, 
operator  precedence  techniques.  Semantics  of  grammatical  constructs:  re- 
ductive grammars,  Floyd  productions,  simple  syntactical  compilation.  Re- 
lationship between  formal  languages  and  automata.  Three  hours  each  week. 

420     Simulation  Techniques  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  331 ,  Statistics  361 .  Introduction  to  simulation 
and  comparison  with  other  techniques.  Discrete  simulation  models,  and  intro- 
duction to,  or  review  of,  queueing  theory  and  stochastic  processes.  Compari- 
son of  discrete  change  simulation  languages.  Simulation  methodology  includ- 
ing generation  of  random  numbers  and  variates,  design  of  simulation  experi- 
ments for  optimization,  analysis  of  data  generated  by  simulation  experiments, 
and  validation  of  simulation  models  and  results.  Selected  applications  of  sim- 
ulation. Three  hours  each  week. 

425     (Mathematics  425)  Numerical  Analysis  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  275,  31 5,  Computer  Science  325.  A  thorough  treat- 
ment of  solutions  of  equations,  interpolation  and  approximations,  numerical 
differentiation  and  integration,  and  numerical  solution  of  initial  value  problems 
in  ordinary  differential  equations.  Selected  algorithms  will  be  programmed  for 
solution  on  computers.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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431  Switching  Theory  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  331.  Switching  algebra,  gate  network  analy- 
sis and  synthesis,  Boolean  algebra,  combinational  circuit  minimization,  se- 
quential circuit  analysis  and  synthesis,  sequential  circuit  state  minimization, 
hazards  and  races,  and  elementary  number  systems  and  codes.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

432  Sequential  Machines  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  431.  Definition  and  representation  of  finite 
state  automata  and  sequential  machines.  Equivalence  of  states  and  machines, 
congruence,  reduced  machines,  and  analysis  and  synthesis  of  machines.  De- 
cision problems  of  finite  automata,  partitions  with  the  substitution  property, 
generalized  and  incomplete  machines,  semigroups  and  machines,  prob- 
abilistic automata,  and  other  topics.  Three  hours  each  week. 

435     Theoryof  Computability{3) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  331.  Introduction  to  Turing  machines,  Wang 
machines,  Shepherdson-Sturgis,  and  other  machines.  Godel  numbering  and 
unsolvabllity  results,  the  halting  problem.  Post's  correspondence  problem, 
and  relative  uncomputability.  Machines  with  restricted  memory  access,  lim- 
ited memory,  and  limited  computing  time.  Recursive  function  theory  and  com- 
plexity classification.  Models  of  computation  including  relationships  to  algo- 
rithms and  programming.  Three  hours  each  week. 

440     Advanced  Computer  Organization  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  340.  Study  of  computer  organization  and  how 
it  relates  to  software  development  in  the  areas  of  data  representation  and  con- 
trol, memory  hierarchies,  protection  mechanisms,  specialized  processors, 
and  multiple  processors.  Three  hours  each  week. 

445     Operating  Systsems  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  245  and  311.  Review  of  batch  process  sys- 
tems programs,  their  components,  operating  characteristics,  user  services 
and  their  limitations.  Implementation  techniques  for  parallel  processing  of  in- 
put-output and  interrupt  handling.  Overall  structure  of  multiprogramming  sys- 
tems on  multiprocessor  hardware  configurations.  Details  on  addressing  tech- 
niques, core  management,  file  system  design  and  management,  system  ac- 
counting, and  other  user-related  services.  Traffic  control,  interprocess  com- 
munication, design  of  system  modules,  and  interfaces.  System  updating,  doc- 
umentation, and  operation.  Three  hours  each  week. 

475     Topics  in  Computer  Science  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  permission  of  instructor.  Topics  of  current 
interest  in  computer  science  not  covered  in  existing  courses.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

491      Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 

495     Seminar  in  Computer  Science  (1) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

499     Honors  Work  in  Computer  Science  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program.  Individual  study  for  honors  stu- 
dents. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  1 20 
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CRIMINALJUSTICE 

(Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology) 
201     The  Criminal  Justice  System  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  A  study  of  the  various  components  of  North 
Carolina's  criminal  justice  system  will  include  an  analysis  of  the  structure  and 
function  of  law  enforcement  agencies,  the  court  system,  corrections  and  pro- 
bation systems.  Three  hours  each  week. 

245     Police  in  a  Changing  Society  (3) 

Evolution  of  law  enforcement  systems  and  practices  through  the  ages.  Em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  the  effects  of  societal  changes  and  on  survey  of  com- 
parative police  systems.  Three  bourse  each  week. 

301     (Social  Work  301 )  Methods  and  Techniques  of  Social  Welfare 
and  Rehabilitation  Services  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  An  introduction  to  the  basic  principles,  methods 
and  techniques  which  form  the  basis  for  social  work  practice  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  professional  use  of  self  and  the  utilization  of  systematic  pro- 
cesses of  problem  solving  in  the  delivery  of  social  and  rehabilitation  services. 
The  interview,  social  study,  information  gathering,  group  leadership,  and 
other  problem  solving  methods  will  be  introduced.  Three  hours  each  week. 

306     (Social  Work  306)  Evaluative  Methods  for  Service  Agencies 
(3) 

Prerequisite:  Statistics  205  and  one  Computer  Science  course.  Interviewing, 
participant-observation,  enthnomethodology  evaluative  research,  analysis  of 
data  and  its  implications,  research  methods  with  emphasis  on  practical  appli- 
cation. Three  hours  each  week. 

356     Critical  Issues  in  Criminal  Justice  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Criminal  Justice  201.  This  course  will  be  a  study  of  crime,  law- 
lessness, civil  unrest  and  violence  as  issues  relating  to  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice,  focusing  on  the  current  role  of  the  system,  the  problems  aris- 
ing from  attempting  to  fill  that  role,  and  some  role  modification  that  will  im- 
prove the  general  operation  of  the  criminal  justice  system.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

395     Corrections  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Criminal  Justice  201.  An  historical  review  of  societal  patterns  of 
punishment,  an  in-depth  analysis  of  the  diversity  of  alternatives  to  incarcera- 
tion, and  an  examination  of  practical  data  related  to  counselor-counselee  re- 
lationships in  correctional  settings  are  course  objectives.  Three  hours  each 
week, 

405     Criminal  Justice  Administration  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Criminal  Justice  201,  356  and  consent  of  instructor.  A  concen- 
tration on  management  techniques  for  each  administrative  segment  of  crimi- 
nal justice:  the  police,  the  courts,  prosecution/defense,  probation,  parole  and 
corrections.  It  will  offer  alternative  models,  based  on  a  system  approach  to 
function  and  role,  that  relate  each  criminal  justice  sub-system  administratively 
to  the  others.  Three  hours  each  week. 

490     Criminal  Justice  Practicum  (3-6) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor.  A  course  de- 
signed to  acquaint  students  with  the  criminal  justice  agencies  of  all  govern- 
mental levels.  Observation  of  agency  programs  and  activities  in  applied  crimi- 
nal justice  are  integrated  with  formalized  knowledge  gained  in  the  classroom 
to  provide  the  student  with  beginning  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  con- 
sistent with  his  career  plans. 
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491      Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

495     Topical  Seminar  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor.  Considera- 
tion of  special  topics  not  dealt  with  in  the  regular  courses. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  1 20 
DRAMA 
(Department  of  Creative  Arts) 

101  Stagecraft/Workshop  (2) 

Theatre  stage  orientation  through  the  handling  of  scenery,  properties,  cos- 
tumes and  lights.  Practical  applications  of  theatre  working  in  conjunction  with 
weekly  play  production.  Two  four-hour  sessions  per  week.  Summer  sessions 
only. 

1 02  Stagecraft/Workshop  (2) 

Prerequisite:  Drama  101  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Continued  application  of 
stage  work  in  scenery,  properties,  costumes  and  lights  in  conjunction  with 
weekly  play  production.  Two  four-hour  sessions  per  week.  Summer  sessions 
only. 

130     Improvisation  (3) 

Exploration  of  spontaneous  dramatic  playing  through  intensive  exercises  and 
theatre  games  meant  to  generate  greater  individual  freedom  and  self- 
discipline,  as  well  as  to  employ  improvisation  techniques  in  acting  to  develop 
characterization,  stage  movement,  and  ensemble  performance. 

135  (Physical  Education  102)  Dance  Techniques  (1) 

Basic  dance  technique  on  a  beginner  level,  including  ballet,  jazz,  and  modern 
dance. 

136  Movement  Exploration  (2) 

Exploration  of  the  relationship  of  dance  to  other  art  forms.  Study  through 
modern  and  creative  dance  techniques  of  the  body's  potential  as  a  tool  for 
creative  expression,  emphasizing  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  interrela- 
tionships in  the  arts  through  weekly  choreographic  assignments. 

201  Stagecraft  and  Shop  (2) 

Basic  principles  of  scenic  materials  and  equipment.  Use  of  materials, 
methods  of  construction  and  handling  of  scenery  and  properties.  One  lecture 
and  three  laboratory  hours  per  week  plus  participation  in  the  University 
Theatre  productions  required. 

202  Stagecraft  and  Shop  (2) 

Prerequisite:  201  or  consent  of  instructor.  Practical  training  in  workshop 
organization  and  technical  production  plus  basic  principles  of  theatrical 
graphics.  One  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week  plus  participation 
in  University  Theatre  productions  required. 

205     Stage  Make-up  (2) 

Theory  and  practice  in  the  application  of  make-up  for  theatrical  perform- 
ances. Four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

221 ,  222     History  and  Appreciation  of  the  Theatre  (3,3) 

Definitions  and  functions  of  the  theatre  in  relationship  to  the  cultures  which 
produce  it.  221 :  Greek  Golden  Age  to  Romantic  Period.  222:  Ibsen  to  the  pres- 
ent. Three  hours  each  week. 
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225     History  and  Appreciation  of  Film  (3) 

A  survey  through  film  of  the  development  of  motion  picture  from  its  primitive 
beginnings  to  the  advent  of  sound  film.  A  visual  illustration  of  the  basic  aes- 
thetic principles  controlling  film  as  art. 

231  Acting  I  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  Use  of  body  and  voice  as  instruments 
of  expression;  development  of  acting  exercise  structure  with  mind  and  breath- 
ing control  practiced.  Three  class  hours  and  2'''2  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

232  Acting  II  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Acting  I  and/or  permission  of  instructor.  Continuing  and 
expanding  work  on  the  use  of  body  and  voice.  Further  development  of  acting 
exercise  structure  with  emphasis  on  improvisation  and  one  scene  study. 
Three  class  hours  and  2''2  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

305  Scenic  Design  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Drama  202  or  consent  of  instructor.  Play  interpretation  through 
the  scenic  elements.  Problems  in  theatre  graphics,  techniques  applications, 
script  interpretation,  scenic  design  and  style.  Two  class  hours  and  two  labora- 
tory hours  each  week. 

306  Stage  Lighting  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Drama  202  or  consent  of  instructor.  Basic  techniques  of  theatri- 
cal lighting.  Includes  fundamentals  of  electricity,  lighting  equipment,  and  the 
use  of  color.  Two  class  hours  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

307  Theatre  Production  (3) 

Lectures  and  practical  experience  in  all  phases  of  production:  staging,  man- 
agement, publicity,  public  relations,  properties,  house  management, 
costumes,  special  effects  and  sound  included.  Deals  with  the  responsibilities 
and  actual  duties  of  all  personnel.  Three  lecture  hours  each  week. 

321-322     Theatre  History  (3-3) 

321:  Greek  beginning  to  the  Romantic  Period.  322:  17th  century  through  19th 
century.  Three  hours  each  week. 

325     Drama  and  Social  Change  (3) 

Study  of  the  patterns  and  results  of  social  change  on  universal  life  as  docu- 
mented and  portrayed  in  drama.  Three  hours  each  week. 

333     Acting  III  (1-4) 

Prerequisite:  Acting  I  and  II  and/or  consent  of  instructor.  Scene  study.  A  con- 
tractual course  with  individual  student  commitment  concerning  the  number  of 
scene  studies  to  be  attempted.  Can  be  taken  for  up  to  four  hours  accumulative 
maximum. 

345     PlaywritingI  (3) 

Analysis  of  one-act  plays  and  their  construction;  the  writing  of  an  original  one- 
act  play  required.  Three  hours  each  week. 

355     Directing  I  (3) 

Fundamental  principles  of  directing  with  emphasis  on  one-act  productions. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

425     Aesthetics  of  Film  (3) 

A  study  of  the  various  forms  and  content  of  film  as  controlled  by  the  film  direc- 
tor. The  theoretical  aspects  of  film  as  a  work  of  art.  Two  class  hours  and  two 
laboratory  hours  each  week. 

445     Playwritingll(3) 

Prerequisite:  Drama  345  or  permission  of  instructor.  Advanced  techniques  of 
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playwriting  with  emphasis  on  full  length  play;  the  writing  of  an  original  full 
length  play.  Three  hours  each  week. 

455     Directing  11(3) 

Prerequisite:  Drama  355.  Advanced  techniques  in  the  direction  of  plays  for  the 
stage.  Three  hours  each  week. 

461 ,  462     Seminar  in  Dramatic  Theory  (3,3) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor.  Growth  and  results  of 
dramatic  theory  on  theatre.  461:  Aristotle  to  Romantic  Period.  462:  Ibsen  to 
the  present.  Three  hours  each  week. 

485     Senior  Project  (3) 

Every  major  must  choose  a  specific  area  in  drama  for  a  senior  project.  The 
proposal  for  planning  and  executing  a  public  presentation  in  the  chosen  area 
must  be  submitted  to  the  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Creative  Arts  for  ap- 
proval prior  to  the  semester  during  which  the  project  will  be  attempted. 

491      Directedlndividual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 

495     Theatre  Seminars  (1-3) 

499     Honors  Work  in  Drama  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent  study  for  honors  students. 
For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  1 20 

EARTH  SCIENCES 

(Department  of  Earth  Sciences) 

210     (Anthropology  210)  Evolution  of  Man  and  the  Development  of 
Culture  (3) 

Critical  analysis  of  the  fossil  evidence  leading  to  current  theories  of  human 
evolution.  Examination  and  correlation  of  fossil  remains  and  artifacts  pre- 
served in  the  geologic  record  as  related  to  the  anatomy  and  behavior  of  living 
human  and  non-human  primate  groups.  Three  lecture  hours  each  week. 

230     Earth  Science  Graphics  (3) 

Methods  of  graphic  expression  related  to  natural  science  in  general;  use  of 
various  media;  methods  of  reproducing  graphic  works;  introduction  to  aerial 
photography  interpretation  and  basic  map  use.  One  lecture  and  four  labora- 
tory hours  each  week. 

390     History  of  Earth  Sciences  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  with  a  departmental  concentration  or  consent  of 
the  staff.  Development  of  scientific  thought  in  the  earth  sciences.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

490  Research  in  the  Earth  Sciences  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  with  a  departmental  concentration.  Research  on 
selected  problems  in  the  earth  sciences.  Three  hours  each  week. 

491  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 

495     Senior  Seminar  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  with  a  departmental  concentration  or  consent  of 
the  staff.  May  be  repeated  one  time  for  credit.  One  to  three  hours  each  week. 

499     Honors  Work  in  Earth  Sciences  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and  recommendation  of  depart- 
ment chairman.  Individual  study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  1 22 
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ECONOMICS 

(School  of  Business  Administration) 
105     Survey  of  Economics  (3) 

An  introduction  to  economic  principles  for  non-business  and  non-economics 
majors.  Current  analysis  rather  than  theoretical  analysis  is  utilized  to  present 
and  show  the  relevance  of  economic  principles. 

251  Principles  of  Economics  (Micro)  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  111.  Analysis  of  decision-making  processes  and 
economic  equilibrium  for  the  individual  firm  and  consumer  at  an  introductory 
level. 

252  Principles  of  Economics  (Macro)  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  111.  Aggregate  economic  analysis  examining  the 
effects  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  upon  aggregate  employment,  income 
and  prices  at  an  introductory  level. 

305     (Environmental  Studies  305)  Environmental  Economics  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Economics  105,  251,  or  252.  Application  of  economic  concepts 
to  environmental  problems;  common  property  resources,  public  goods,  and 
technological  externalities  as  determinants  of  market  failure;  institutional 
alternatives  involving  economic  incentives. 

315  Intermediate  Price  Theory  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Economics  251,  252  and  Mathematics  225.  A  theoretical  analy- 
sis of  individual  consumer  and  firm  behavior  and  general  equilibrium. 

316  National  Income  Analysis  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Economics  251,  252  and  Mathematics  225.  A  theoretical  analy- 
sis of  the  determination  of  aggregate  income,  aggregate  employment,  and  the 
average  price  level  and  role  of  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  in  the  determination 
of  such. 

320     Managerial  Economics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Business  304  or  Economics  315.  The  theory  and  application  of 
economic  principles  and  methodology  to  the  decision  making  process  under 
conditions  of  uncertainty.  Includes  demand,  cost  and  production  conditions 
facing  the  firm;  forecasting;  capital  budgeting;  promotion;  the  employment  of 
inputs;  pricing  strategies  and  market  structure;  and  macro-policy  issues  influ- 
encing the  business  environment. 

326  Comparative  Economic  Systems  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Economics  105  or  252.  Analysis  of  economic  systems  operating 
under  capitalism,  socialism,  communism,  and  fascism;  institutions  and 
organization  of  production  and  government;  decision-making;  distribution  of 
income;  problems  of  developing  nations. 

327  Money  and  Banking  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Economics  251 ,  252.  A  theoretical  and  empirical  analysis  of  the 
effects  of  money  on  aggregate  income  and  employment  and  the  average  price 
level.  Analysis  of  the  tools  and  policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  An  overview  of 
banks  and  other  financial  intermediaries. 

336     Money  and  Capital  Markets  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Economics  252.  An  introduction  to  the  financial  and  economic 
environment  within  which  a  firm  must  operate.  Analysis  of  the  sources  and  the 
cost  and  availability  of  funds  in  a  domestic  and  international  setting.  Analysis 
of  international  monetary  flows.  Financial  decision  making  in  an  integrated 
world  economy. 
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338     Public  Finance  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Economics  251,  252.  Study  of  state,  local,  and  federal  govern- 
ment revenues  and  expenditures:  (1)  Facts  of  public  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures; (2)  Theory  of  public  sector-social  goods,  social  balance,  and  fiscal 
neutrality;  (3)  Methods  of  achieving  efficiency  in  government — Benefit-cost 
analysis.  Program  budgeting  (PPB),  and  pricing  of  government  services. 

401      History  of  Economic  Thought  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Economics  315  and  316.  Scientific  economic  thought  and  phi- 
losophy from  ancient  to  modern  times.  Open-ended  as  to  dates  of  time  period 
covered.  Primary  emphasis  is  on  topics  as  opposed  to  schools  of  thought. 

41 7     Introductory  Econometrics  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Business  207  and  Economics  315  or  316.  An  introduction  to  the 
formalization  of  economic  hypotheses  into  testable  relationships  and  the 
application  of  appropriate  statistical  techniques.  Theoretical  aspects  are 
covered,  but  primary  emphasis  is  on  computer  application  utilizing  regression 
analysis. 

427  Labor  Economics  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Economics  251,  252.  An  analysis  of  the  demand  for  and  the 
supply  of  labor  at  the  individual  and  the  aggregate  level,  labor  unions  and  col- 
lective bargaining. 

428  Regional  Growth  and  Development  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Economics  251,  252.  Theories  of  subnational  or  regional  eco- 
nomic growth.  Measures  of  regional  economic  growth.  Policies  to  alleviate 
problems  resulting  from  disparate  rates  of  regional  economic  growth. 

446     International  Trade  and  Finance  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Accounting  202,  Economics  251,  252.  A  consideration  of  inter- 
national trade  theory  and  international  financial  institutions,  including  com- 
parative advantage,  exchange  rates  and  balance  of  payments  problems. 

491      Directed  Individual  Study  (1-6) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 

495     Senior  Seminar  in  Economics  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Economics  315,  316  and  consent  of  instructor.  An  examination 
of  current  problems  in  economics  organized  on  a  discussion-research  basis. 
The  content  of  the  course  will  vary  as  changing  conditions  require  the  use  of 
new  approaches  to  deal  with  current  issues. 

499     Honors  Work  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent  work  for  honors  students. 

EDUCATION 

(School  of  Education) 
200     Teacher,  School,  and  Society  (4) 

This  course  will  address  two  purposes:  to  orient  the  student  to  the  role  of  the 
teacher  and  to  provide  the  student  with  understanding  of  the  structure  and 
purposes  of  the  professional  education  program  which  he  is  entering.  Major 
topics  of  consideration  will  include  socio-cultural,  governmental,  and  organi- 
zational influences  bearing  on  the  role  of  teacher,  careers  in  education, 
systematic  approaches  to  instruction,  and  analysis  of  classroom  behavior.  A 
variety  of  group  and  individual  activities,  including  structured  field  experi- 
ences, will  be  provided.  Three  hours  of  instruction  and  two  hours  of  field  activ- 
ity each  week. 
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201  Instructional  Progrann  Development  I  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Education  200  or  permission  of  department  chairman.  The  first 
of  a  two-part  sequence  designed  to  provide  the  conceptual  tools  and  analytic 
skills  necessary  to  plan,  implement,  and  evaluate  instructional  programs,  this 
course  will  focus  on  the  fundamental  components  of  instructional  program 
development.  Topics  of  study  will  include  goal  setting,  theory  building,  predic- 
tion and  hypothesis  development,  planning  strategies,  task  analysis,  organi- 
zation for  instruction,  and  design  of  instructional  systems.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

202  Instructional  Program  Development  II  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Education  201.  The  second  of  a  two-part  sequence  in  instruc- 
tional design,  this  course  will  develop  further  the  specific  skills  in  program 
development,  critical  analysis,  and  communication.  Topics  of  study  will 
include  selection  and  evaluation  of  instructional  resources,  design  of  feed- 
back systems,  measurement,  and  data  organization  and  interpretation.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

250     Reading  Foundations  (3) 

A  foundations  course  for  all  elementary  majors.  Emphasis  on  linguistic  and 
psychological  bases  of  the  reading  process,  stages  in  the  development  of 
reading  ability,  and  sequences  of  skill  acquisition.  Students  will  study  models 
of  reading  instruction,  the  role  of  the  classroom  teacher  of  reading,  and  forces 
influencing  that  role.  Three  hours  each  week. 

260     Introduction  to  Exceptional  Children  (3) 

The  types  of  exceptionality  including  mental  retardation,  learning  disabilities, 
speech  and  hearing,  visually  handicapped,  emotional  disturbance,  physically 
handicapped  and  giftedness.  Three  hours  each  week. 

310     School-Community  Relations  (3) 

Methods  of  improving  school-community  relations.  Three  hours  each  week. 

319     Individualizing  Instruction  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Education  200  or  consent  of  instructor,  and  Education  201  and 
Psychology  216  are  recommended.  This  course  will  focus  on  strategies  for 
meeting  needs  of  individuals  in  the  regular  classroom.  Students  will  study  al- 
ternative methods  for  dealing  with  pupil  differences  that  have  an  impact  on 
learning.  Characteristics  of  children  with  academic,  intellectual,  social- 
emotional,  physical,  cultural  and  language  differences  will  be  examined. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

322  Teaching  Arithmetic,  Grades  K-3  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Education  200.  Study  of  methods  and  materials  for  the  teaching 
of  arithmetic  kindergarten  through  third  grade.  Different  theories  of  thinking 
and  language  development  and  implications  for  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  in 
the  early  grades  will  be  studied.  Three  hours  each  week. 

323  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  (4-9)  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Six  semester  hours  of  appropriate  mathematics.  Focus  on  ma- 
terials and  methods  for  teaching  mathematics  in  grades  4-9.  Logical,  psycho- 
logical and  sociological  considerations  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics.  Exam- 
ination of  curricula  appropriate  at  the  intermediate  level.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

330     Science/Social  Studies  Methods  (K-3)  (3) 

Designed  for  the  Early  Childhood  major.  Materials  and  methods  for  the  teach- 
ing of  social  studies  and  science.  Applications  of  the  social  and  natural 
sciences  appropriate  for  the  student  in  grades  K-3.  Three  hours  each  week. 

335     Social  Studies  Methods  and  Curriculum  (4-9)  (3) 

Prerequisites:  EDN  200,  201,  and  6  hours  of  social  studies  content.  The  vari- 
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ous  methods  and  strategies  of  teaching  social  studies  including  problem  solv- 
ing, simulations,  and  individualizing  instruction  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  the 
unit  approach  will  be  explored.  Field  experiences  will  be  planned,  enabling 
the  student  to  have  an  opportunity  for  executing  units  of  study.  An  overview  of 
the  curriculum  content  4-9  will  be  emphasized.  Three  hours  each  week. 

336     The  Teaching  of  Science  (4-9)  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Seven  (7)  hours  of  science  at  the  college  level.  Designed  for 
Elementary  Education  majors  seeking  certification  at  the  4-9  level.  Methods  of 
teaching  the  biological  and  physical  sciences.  Applications  of  the  sciences  to 
classroom  experimentation  and  investigation.  Examination  of  contemporary 
curricula  used  at  the  intermediate  level.  Three  hours  each  week. 

344     Books  and  Materials  for  Early  Childhood  Education  (3) 

The  selection  and  evaluation  of  books  written  for  children.  Appraisal  of  illus- 
trations and  other  instructional  media  for  preschool  and  primary  children, 
their  functions  and  correlation  with  the  early  childhood  curriculum  will  be 
studied.  Three  hours  each  week. 

348     The  Communication  Arts:  Reading/Language  Arts  (K-3)  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Reading  250.  An  understanding  and  appreciation  of  children's 
language  capabilities  at  school  entrance  and  patterns  of  language  growth 
through  early  school  years  will  be  developed.  Various  approaches  to  school 
language  instruction  will  be  examined.  Students  will  learn  strategies  and 
methods  for  promoting  growth  in  speaking,  listening  and  writing  in  primary 
classrooms.  Building  on  the  reading  foundations  course,  students  will  learn 
how  to  teach  children  to  read  and  how  to  integrate  reading  and  language  ex- 
perience. They  will  have  extensive  opportunities  to  assess,  teach,  and  eval- 
uate all  areas  of  children's  language  and  reading  development  in  actual  public 
school  classroom.  Three  hours  each  week. 

351      Language  Arts  Methods  for  the  Middle  School  (4-9)  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Reading  250.  The  status  and  process  of  reading/language 
growth  of  middle  grade  children  will  be  studied.  Building  on  the  reading  foun- 
dations course,  students  will  learn  how  to  extend  basic  reading  skills  and 
more  specialized  content  reading  skills.  They  will  learn  how  to  foster  develop- 
ment of  speaking,  listening  and  writing  skills  as  well  as  children's  understand- 
ing of  the  structure  and  conventions  of  their  language.  Students  will  teach  a 
variety  of  supervised  lessons  using  an  integrated  reading/language  arts  ap- 
proach as  well  as  individualized  instruction  model.  Three  hours  each  week. 

356     Reading  in  Content  Areas  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Education  200  and  201.  Required  course  in  the  teaching  of 
reading  for  secondary  majors.  Basic  instructional  reading  strategies  are  de- 
veloped, with  emphasis  on  introducing  assignments,  improving  study  skills, 
and  fostering  critical  thinking.  Students  identify  and  learn  to  teach  reading 
skills  specific  to  varying  content  areas.  Adjusting  instruction  to  students'  read- 
ing capabilities  is  stressed.  Three  hours  each  week. 

364     Introduction  to  Mental  Retardation  (3) 

A  survey  course  with  emphasis  on  historical  aspects,  social  and  family  rela- 
tionships, characteristics,  diagnosis,  institutionalization  and  etiology  of  mental 
retardation.  Three  hours  each  week. 

366     Introduction  to  Learning  Disabilities  (3) 

A  survey  course  with  emphasis  on  historical  aspects,  social  and  family  rela- 
tionship, characteristics,  diagnoses  and  etiology  of  learning  disabled.  Three 
hours  each  week. 
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367  Teaching  Techniques  for  the  Mildly  Handicapped  Child  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Education  364  or  consent  of  instructor.  Development  of  the  abil- 
ity to  use  appropriate  strategies.  Methods,  techniques,  and  materials  and  the 
ability  to  design,  implement,  and  evaluate  learning  programs  for  mildly  handi- 
capped children.  Three  hours  each  week. 

368  Formal  and  Informal  Diagnostic  Techniques  in  Special 
Education  (3) 

Various  ways  and  means  of  evaluating  and  diagnosing  learning  difficulties  of 
exceptional  children.  Three  hours  each  week. 

369  Prescription  Development  in  Special  Education  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Education  368  or  consent  of  instructor.  Development  of  educa- 
tional prescriptions  for  exceptional  children  with  emphasis  on  the  mildly 
handicapped  child.  Three  hours  each  week. 

404     Basic  Philosophies  of  Education  (3) 

Philosophies  of  education  and  their  influence  on  the  curriculum.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

407  Teaching  Practices  and  Techniques  (3) 

Development  of  techniques  of  teaching;  successful  practices  in  teaching. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

408  Instructional  Methods  (6) 

Corequisite:  Education  409.  Prerequisite:  Education  200,  201 ,  (or  department- 
ally  approved  equivalents)  and  250  or  356  as  appropriate;  Psychology  220  or 
221  as  appropriate  and  pemission  of  the  School  of  Education.  Intensive  exam- 
ination of  instructional  methods  in  the  student's  area  of  specialization.  Activi- 
ties will  be  related  to  the  student's  practicum  assignment,  and  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  the  development  of  instructional  plans  to  be  implemented  in  the 
practicum  setting.  Areas  of  specialization:  Early  Childhood  Education  (K-3); 
English;  French;  Intermediate  Education  (4-9);  Mathematics;  Physical  Educa- 
tion; Science;  Social  Studies;  Spanish;  Special  Education. 

409  Practicum  (9) 

Corequisite:  Education  408.  Prerequisite:  As  specified  for  Education  408.  Stu- 
dents will  be  assigned  full-time  to  practicum  sites  within  their  areas  of  special- 
izations. During  the  course,  students  will  engage  in  a  variety  of  supervised  in- 
structional activities,  assuming  increasingly  wider  responsibility  for  class  in- 
struction. Practica  are  offered  in  the  areas  of  specialization  listed  above  under 
Education  408. 

41 5     Educational  Media  Design  and  Production  (3) 

This  course  will  provide  students  with  an  understanding  of  the  design  princi- 
ples underlying  the  production  of  instructional  materials  and  with  the  neces- 
sary production  techniques.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  production  of 
materials  and  their  effective  integration  into  an  instructional  unit.  Students  will 
design,  produce,  and  evaluate  a  number  of  projects  using  techniques  com- 
mon to  media  programs  in  public  schools  and  the  authors  who  have  made 
contributions  to  this  field.  Three  hours  each  week. 

446     Black  Literature  and  Resources  for  Teachers  (3) 

A  survey  of  Black  literature,  including  the  examination  of  materials  published 
for  classroom  use  in  the  public  schools  and  the  authors  who  have  made  con- 
tributions to  the  field.  Three  hours  each  week. 

491      Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 

499     Honors  Work  in  Education  (2-3) 

Prerequ;s/7e.- Senior  standing.  Independent  study  for  honors  students. 
For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  1  20 
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ENGINEERING 

(Department  of  Earth  Sciences) 
111      Engineering  Graphics  (3) 

Fundamentals  of  drafting  and  use  of  instruments,  lettering,  geometric  con- 
structions, orthographic  projection,  auxiliaries,  sections,  fasteners,  dimen- 
sioning, freehand  sketching;  axonometric,  oblique,  and  perspective  views  and 
fundamentals  of  working  drawings.  Basic  construction  and  topographic  draft- 
ing, inking,  methods  of  reproduction;  descriptive  geometry,  graphical  solution 
of  spatial  point,  line  and  plane  problems.  One  lecture  and  three  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 

211  Land  Surveying  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Math  11 1  or  consent  of  instructor.  The  elements  of  plane  survey- 
ing; basic  instrument  nomenclature,  use  and  adjustment,  methods  of  survey- 
ing plots  of  land  using  the  metes  and  bounds  system;  an  introduction  to  the 
public  land  surveys;  methods  of  basic  surveying  computation  involving  hori- 
zontal, vertical  and  angular  measurements;  legal  aspects  of  surveying  (legal 
term  definitions,  recording  processes,  federal,  state  and  local  laws  and 
codes);  basic  methods  of  subdivision.  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of 
laboratory  each  week. 

212  Route  Surveying  (3) 

Prerequisite:  EGN  211  or  consent  of  instructor.  The  elements  of  plane  route 
surveying  to  include  the  operations  involved  in  horizontally  and  vertically 
aligning  roadways  (highways  and  railroads)  and  the  computations  involved  in 
the  various  operations;  horizontal  and  vertical  curves;  procedures  peculiar  to 
roads,  canals,  transmission  lines,  pipelines,  storm  and  sanitary  sewers,  urban 
utility  surveys,  along  with  the  incidental  storm  drainage  design  and  layout  for 
certain  roadway  situations.  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory 
each  week. 

221  Geodetic  Surveying  (3) 

Prerequisite:  EGN  211.  The  application  of  many  of  the  principles  of  geodesy 
for  the  purpose  of  transitioning  from  surveys  on  a  plane  to  surveys  on  an  ob- 
late spheroid  (Earth).  The  use  of  spherical  trigonometry  and  some  of  the  cal- 
culus in  geodetic  surveys;  the  N.C.  State  Plane  Coordinate  System;  some  ex- 
perience in  electronic  distance  measuring;  methods  of  computation  and  field 
methods  of  triangulation,  trilateration  and  traverse;  astronomical  observations 
and  computations  involved  to  determine  latitude,  longitude  and  azimuth  (di- 
rection) from  one  point  to  another.  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of 
laboratory  each  week. 

222  Topographic  Surveying  and  Mapping  (3) 

Prerequisite:  EGN  211.  The  field  and  office  processes  necessary  to  prepare 
topographic  and  hydrographic  maps  of  a  specified  area.  The  many  methods 
of  data  acquisition  over  land  and  water  areas  are  examined  and  practiced 
during  the  course  to  include:  radial  line  surveys,  x.y.z.  coordinate  surveys, 
aerial  surveys  and  the  plane  table.  The  actual  preparation  of  a  "live"  map  from 
field  survey  to  finished  inked  map  is  a  primary  part  of  the  course.  Two  hours  of 
lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 

ENGLISH 

(Department  of  English) 

101-102     Composition  (3-3) 

Work  in  grammar  and  various  types  of  expository  and  persuasive  writing,  fre- 
quent themes.  Three  hours  each  week;  students  experiencing  serious  difficul- 
ties may  be  required  also  to  attend  the  Writing  Center. 
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110     Introduction  to  Literature  (3) 

Study  of  three  literary  genres — poetry,  drama,  and  short  fiction — in  ternns  of 
basic  components  and  structures.  Three  hours  each  week. 

201      Intermediate  College  Writing  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Instruction  in  composing  strategies  to  strengthen 
organizational,  syntactical,  and  editing  skills.  Written  projects  relate  to  the 
academic  interests  of  each  student.  Three  hours  each  week. 

210     Mythology  (3) 

The  major  mythological  systems  of  Western  society — Greek,  Roman,  and 
Norse.  Mythology  of  other  parts  of  the  world  and  related  material  are  also  con- 
sidered. Three  hours  each  week. 

211,212     Great  British  Writers  (3,3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  211:  Writings  before  1800;  212;  Writings  since  1800. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

219  General  Fiction  (3) 

A  thematic  approach  to  fiction  for  students  who  enjoy  extensive  reading  of 
current  novels. 

220  The  Supernatural  in  Literature  (3) 

Types  of  supernatural  phenomena  in  literature.  Emphasis  on  British  and 
American  fiction  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

222     Literature  ofthe  Sea  (3) 

A  survey  of  nautical  literature,  both  fiction  and  non-fiction,  with  a  general  in- 
troduction to  nautical  language  and  sailing  terms.  Extensive  reading  in  the  lit- 
erature. 

224     Detective  Fiction  (3) 

Extensive  reading  in  major  authors  from  Poe  to  the  present,  with  some  discus- 
sion of  developments  in  the  mystery  form. 

230     Women  in  Literature  (3) 

Twentieth-century  literature  by  and  about  women.  Focus  on  changes  in 
images  and  roles  of  women.  Includes  fiction,  poetry,  and  essays.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

245     Journalism  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  101.  Introduction  to  news  writing.  Includes  news  stories, 
editorials,  feature  articles  and  reviews.  Three  hours  each  week. 

301      Scientific  Writing  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Techniques  and  structure  in  scientific  writing,  em- 
phasizing abstracts,  proposals,  progress  reports,  final  reports,  oral  reports, 
journal  articles,  and  professional  papers. 

304  Writing  for  Teachers  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Instruction  in  writing  for  teachers  of  all  school  sub- 
jects (K-12).  Forms  of  exposition  and  persuasion  appropriate  to  teachers; 
consideration  given  to  learning  and  composition  theory,  the  composing  pro- 
cess, theories  of  rhetoric,  evaluation,  writing  development.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

305  Advanced  Grammar  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Various  current  theories  and  approaches  to  under- 
standing the  structure  of  English.  Three  hours  each  week. 

306  Advanced  Composition  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Instruction  in  writing  the  objective  report,  descrip- 
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tive  analysis,  extended  definition,  explication,  and  critical  analysis,  among 
other  expository  types;  consideration  of  writing  problems,  strategies,  and 
styles.  Three  hours  each  week. 

307-308     Creative  Writing  I,  II  (3-3) 

307:  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Instruction  in  writing  fiction,  including  critical 
evaluation  by  instructor  and  class  of  student's  original  works.  Three  hours 
each  week.  308:  Prerequisite:  Creative  Writing  I  or  consent  of  instructor.  In- 
tensive practice  in  writing  fiction  or  poetry,  with  emphasis  upon  developing 
the  individual  student's  interests  and  abilities.  Three  hours  each  week. 

309     Poetry  Writing  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Instruction  in  writing  poetry.  Criticism  and  class  dis- 
cussion of  original  poems  by  students.  Includes  practice  in  various  verse 
forms  as  well  as  developing  students'  individual  abilities. 

311  Introduction  to  Linguistics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  An  introductory  course  in  linguistics.  Topics  include 
phonetics;  the  phonological,  semantic,  and  syntactic  organization  of  lan- 
guage; language  acquisition  by  children;  language  change;  theories  of  lan- 
guage origin;  and  animal  'languages."  Three  hours  each  week. 

312  Semantics:  Language  and  Meaning  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  The  study  of  language  as  it  affects  our  thinking  and 
behavior;  language  and  prejudice;  the  language  of  advertising,  propaganda, 
science,  and  poetry;  slanting,  euphemisms,  jargon,  connotations,  abstraction. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

313  History  of  \he  Englisli  Language  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  The  development  of  the  English  language  from  Old 
English  to  the  present;  changes  in  sounds,  vocabulary,  syntax,  meaning,  and 
spelling;  formation  of  American  dialects.  Three  hours  each  week. 

315  Twentieth  Century  European  Literature  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Study  of  such  writers  as  Joyce,  Mann,  Camus,  Kaf- 
ka, Tolstoy  and  Conrad.  Three  hours  each  week. 

316  Romantic  Literature  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  fylajor  and  minor  poetry  and  prose,  1783-1837.  Em- 
phasis on  new  trends  in  poetry,  the  role  of  the  artist,  and  Romantic  critical 
theory.  Three  hours  each  week. 

317  Victorian  Literature  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Poetry  and  prose  from  1837-1901.  Artistic  achieve- 
ments and  literary  movements.  Intellectual  and  social  problems  of  the  Victor- 
ians reflected  in  their  literature.  Three  hours  each  week. 

318  The  English  Novel  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  the  study  of  representative  classic  novels  from 
Fielding's  Tom  Jones  (1749)  to  Bennett's  the  Old  Wives'  Tale  (1915).  Includes 
overview  of  fiction  preceding  the  first  English  novel.  Three  hours  each  week. 

320  Early  American  Literature  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Poetry  and  prose  from  1620-1920,  emphasizing 
three  dominant  literary  attitudes  —  Puritanism,  Neo-Classicism,  and  Pre- 
Romanticism  —  in  works  by  Bradford,  Franklin,  Irving,  Bryant,  and  Cooper, 
among  others.  Three  hours  each  week. 

321  American  Romanticism  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Poetry  and  prose  from  1820-1855,  including  Whit- 
man's free  verse,  Emerson's  essays,  Thoreau's  Walden,  and  short  fiction  by 
Poe,  Hawthorne,  and  Melville.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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322     American  Realism  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Realism  and  naturalism  in  literature  from 
1855-1900,  emphasizing  Dickinson's  poetry  and  fiction  by  Twain,  Howells, 
James,  and  Crane.  Three  hours  each  week. 

325  Twentieth  Century  American  Fiction  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Short  stories  and  novels  from  1900  to  1950.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

326  Southern  American  Literature  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Study  of  Southern  fiction,  emphasizing  nineteenth 
century  southwestern  humor  sketches  and  twentieth  century  short  stories  and 
novels  by  Faulkner,  Welty,  Caldwell,  and  others.  Three  hours  each  week. 

327  North  Carolina  Literature  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Interpretive  study  of  writers  such  as  Charles  Ches- 
nutt,  0.  Henry,  Paul  Green,  Thomas  Wolfe,  Randall  Jarrell,  Robert  Ruark,  A.R. 
Ammons,  Doris  Betts,  and  Reynolds  Price.  Three  hours  each  week. 

330     I  nter pretation  of  Poetry  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Study  of  traditional  and  contemporary  poets  and 
poetic  forms  with  emphasis  on  how  to  read  and  interpret  poetry.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

333  Science  Fiction  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  1 02.  Study  of  major  science  fiction  writers  such  as  Wells, 
Asimov,  Clarke,  Heinlein,  LeGuin,  Bester,  Miller,  and  Bradbury.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

334  Ethnic  Literature  of  the  United  States  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Literature  of  various  American  ethnic  groups,  with 
emphasis  on  Afro-American,  Native  American,  Chicano,  and  Asian  American 
literature.  Three  hours  each  week. 

335  Major  Forms  of  Drama  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Development  of  tragedy,  comedy,  and  modern 
forms;  includes  the  work  of  dramatists  such  as  Aeschylus,  Aristophanes,  Jon- 
son,  Marlowe,  Moliere,  Congreve,  Racine,  Ibsen,  Chekov,  Strindberg,  O'Neill, 
and  Williams,  with  attention  to  historical  background  and  dramatic  criticism. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

336  The  Short  Story  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Analysis  and  interpretation.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

339     Modern  British  and  American  Drama  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Representative  plays  by  such  dramatists  as  Shaw, 
Yeats,  Galsworthy,  O'Casey,  Maugham,  O'Neill,  Hellman,  Odets,  Williams,  and 
Saroyan,  with  attention  to  themes  and  techniques  reflecting  the  social,  politi- 
cal, and  philosophical  concerns  of  the  twentieth  century.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

341     The  Nineteenth  Century  British  Novel  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Study  of  the  novel  as  a  form,  illustrated  by  nine- 
teenth century  novels  ranging  from  Dicken's  Dombeyand  Son  to  Hardy's  Tess 
of  the  d'Urbevilles.  Three  hours  each  week. 

345     Literature  for  Youthful  Readers  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Study  of  folklore,  fantasy,  contemporary  realistic 
fiction,  biography,  non-fiction,  and  poetry,  designed  for  teachers  (4-9)  and 
parents.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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351  Shakespeare:  The  Comedies  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Emphasis  is  on  dramatic  literary  qualities  as  well  as 
interpretation  of  the  plays.  Usually  seven  to  nine  plays  are  studied.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

352  Shakespeare:  The  Tragedies  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Emphasis  is  on  dramatic  literary  qualities  as  well  as 
interpretation  of  the  plays.  Usually  seven  to  nine  plays  are  studied.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

353  Shakespeare:  The  Histories  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Emphasis  is  on  dramatic  literary  qualities  as  well  as 
interpretation  of  the  plays.  Usually  seven  to  nine  plays  are  studied.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

355     The  Literature  of  Medieval  England  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  A  survey  of  works  written  in  England  between  500 
and  1500  A.D.,  exclusive  of  Chaucer.  Genres  to  be  studied  include  chronicle, 
biography,  epic,  romance,  lyric,  elegy,  dream  vision,  and  drama.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

385     Soviet  Russian  Literature  (in  translation)  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Interpretation  of  Russian  literature  since  the  Revo- 
lution (1917),  emphasizing  the  effects  of  politics  on  that  literature.  Studies 
such  writers  as  Bulgakov,  Pasternak,  and  Solzhenitsyn.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

412     Prose  and  Poetry  of  the  English  Renaissance  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Prose,  poetry  and  drama  of  the  English  Renais- 
sance, poetry  from  Skelton  to  Jonson,  prose  from  More  to  Bacon,  drama  from 
Kyd  to  Shirley.  Three  hours  each  week. 

415     The  Eighteenth  Century  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Major  literary  trends  of  the  eighteenth  century:  neo- 
classical poetry  and  satire,  the  rise  of  the  periodical  and  the  novel,  the  shift  to 
Romanticism.  Includes  Restoration  poetry  and  drama.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

426     The  American  Novel  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Survey  of  the  development  of  the  novel  from  1798  to 
1900.  Representative  works  by  Hawthorne,  Cooper,  Twain,  James,  Crane,  and 
Dreiser,  among  others.  Three  hours  each  week. 

430     Modern  Poetry  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  120.  Twentieth  century  British  and  American  poets. 
Major  trends  in  poetry  from  the  Imagists  to  the  present.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

435     Literature  Since  1945  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Intensive  reading  of  literature  written  since  the  close 
of  World  War  II.  Works  will  cover  all  genres  and  will  include  writers  of  various 
nationalities,  although  emphasis  will  be  on  British  and  American  authors. 

455  Chaucer  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Study  of  the  major  works  including  the  dream  vi- 
sions, Troilus  and  Criseyde,  and  Ttie  Canterbury  Tales.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

456  Milton  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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460     World  Masterpieces  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Selections  in  translation  from  tine  world's  best  litera- 
ture. Three  hours  each  week. 

491      Directedlndividual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 

495     Seminar  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102  and  junior  or  senior  standing.  Intensive  study  of  a 
genre,  author,  period,  or  special  topic. 

499     Honors  Work  in  English  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing.  Independent  study  for  honors  stu- 
dents. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  1 20 

ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES 

(Interdepartmental) 
106     (Physics  106)  Environmental  Physics  (3) 

A  study  of  the  environment  and  the  interrelation  of  its  physical  systems.  Em- 
phasis on  energy  sources,  efficiency  of  their  use  and  the  effect  on  the  environ- 
ment. Three  hours  each  week. 

1 20     (Geology  1 20)  Environmental  Geology  (3) 

Introduction  to  the  relationships  between  man  and  his  geologic  environment. 
Concerned  with  the  problems  that  people  have  in  using  the  earth  and  the 
reaction  of  the  earth  to  that  use.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  earth  processes,  earth 
resources,  and  properties  of  rocks  and  surficial  deposits  insofar  as  they  are 
important  to  or  affect  human  activities.  Three  hours  each  week. 

1 95     Introduction  to  Environmental  Studies  (3) 

Interdisciplinary  introduction  to  the  scope  and  application  of  environmental 
studies.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  an  integrated  analysis  of  environmental 
principles  and  discussions  centering  on  current  environmental  problems. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

228     (Mathematics  228)  Mathematical  Modeling  with  Applications 
to  Environmental  Problems  (3) 

Prerequisites:  MAT  112  or  115,  CSC  111,  any  Statistics  course.  An  introduc- 
tory treatment  of  mathematical  and  computer  modeling  techniques  which 
have  application  to  environmental  problems  of  an  ecological,  biological,  so- 
cial, economic,  political  and  behavioral  nature.  Models  to  be  examined  will  be 
both  deterministic  and  stochastic  and  will  include  graph  and  network  models, 
Markov  processes,  linear  programming,  Monte  Carlo  techniques,  simulation, 
and  game  theoretic  models.  Group  work  will  be  especially  encouraged. 

305     (Economics  305)  Environmental  Economics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Economics  251,  252,  or  205  and  consent  of  instructor.  Applica- 
tion of  economic  concepts  to  environmental  problems;  common  property  re- 
sources, public  goods,  and  technological  externalities  as  determinants  of 
market  failure;  institutional  alternatives  involving  economic  incentives.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

316     (Sociology  31 5)  Human  Ecology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105  and  three  additional  hours  in  Sociology  above  the 
introductory  level.  A  theory  of  community  structure  based  on  social  evolution 
as  shown  through  the  referential  concepts  of  population,  organization,  envi- 
ronment and  technology.  An  analysis  of  the  spatial,  temporal,  functional  and 
related  configuration  of  human  communities.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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333     (Chemistry  333)  Analytical  Chemistry  in  Environmental 
Problems  (2) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102  and  102-51.  The  theory  of  (a)  sampling  and  sam- 
ple preparation  (air,  water,  etc.)  (b)  selective  methods  of  quantitative  gravi- 
metric and  volumetric  analysis,  (c)  instrumetnal  techniques,  and  (d)  monitor- 
ing systems.  Normally  taken  concurrently  with  Analytical  Chemistry  Labora- 
tory in  Environmental  Problems  (333-51 ).  May  not  be  taken  for  credit  after  335 
has  been  passed.  Two  hours  each  week. 

333-51      (Chemistry  333-51 )  Analytical  Chemistry  in  Environmental 
Problems  (2) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemnistry  333  or  335.  Four  laboratory  hours 
each  week. 

370     (Psychology  370)  Environmental  Psychology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  1 05.  The  study  of  the  effects  of  the  physical  environ- 
ment on  the  behavior  effects  of  noxious  factors  in  the  environment,  the  psy- 
chology of  environmental  design,  and  the  formation  and  change  of  attitudes 
about  the  environment.  Three  hours  each  week. 

490  Senior  Project  (1-6) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  permission  of  instructor.  A  research  proj- 
ect and  seminar  under  the  supervison  of  a  committee  of  environmental  stud- 
ies faculty.  The  project  should  involve  the  investigation  of  a  current  problem  in 
the  Environmental  Studies  field,  and  the  preparation  of  a  written  report  on  the 
findings. 

491  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  the  Environmental 
Studies  Advisor. 

495     Seminar  in  Environmental  Studies  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Synthetic  approach  to  the  study  of  Environ- 
mental Science.  Development  of  the  "holistic"  view  of  the  environment,  its  in- 
terrelationship with  science,  technology,  and  society  in  a  seminar  format. 

499     Honors  Work  in  Environmental  Studies  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent  study  for  honors  students. 
For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  1 20 

FINANCE 

(School  of  Business  Administration) 

235     Personal  Finance  (3) 

Study  of  individual  and  family  financial  decisions.  Designed  to  prepare  the 
student  to  exercise  intelligent  control  over  income,  expenditures,  borrowing, 
savings,  and  investments.  Recommended  elective  for  non-business  majors. 

330     Principles  of  Investments  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  202  and  Economics  251  and  252.  An  introduction  to 
alternative  investments,  with  major  emphasis  on  financial  instruments.  Practi- 
cal descriptive  material  and  relevant  theoretical  applications.  Topics  include 
stocks,  bonds,  options  and  REITs. 

335     Business  Finance  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  202  and  Economics  251.  An  introduction  to  the  fi- 
nance function  of  business  enterprises  and  to  the  analytical  techniques  used 
in  making  investment  and  financing  decisions.  Brief  review  of  financial  analy- 
sis, planning  and  control.  Emphasis  is  on  decisions  involving  working  capital, 
long-term  assets,  long-term  financing,  and  financial  leverage. 
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360     Real  Estate  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Accounting  201 ,  Economics  251  and  252.  Principles  of  property 
management  and  practices  relating  to  appraisal,  sales,  ownership,  control,  fi- 
nancing, and  transfer  of  real  property. 

365     Risk  Management  and  Insurance  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Accounting  201 ,  Economics  251  and  252.  An  introduction  to  the 
risk  management  function  and  to  the  basic  methods  used  to  handle  risks  fac- 
ing the  business  enterprise,  families,  and  individuals.  Emphasis  is  on  the  in- 
surance method  of  handling  risk  with  study  of  the  concepts  underlying  insur- 
ance, the  fundamentals  of  insurance  contracts,  and  a  broad  selection  of  policy 
coverages  in  the  property  and  liability,  and  life  and  health  fields. 

430     Securities  Valuation  and  Portfolio  Analysis  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Finance  330  and  335.  An  analytical  approach  to  the  valuation  of 
stocks,  bonds  and  options  and  the  placement  of  those  securities  in  Marko- 
witz-efficient  portfolios. Technical  and  fundamental  analysis,  market  efficiency 
and  valuation  models  are  examined.  Both  application  and  theory  are  empha- 
sized. 

436  Financial  Management  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Business  335.  Financial  analysis  and  decision  making  in  the 
modern  business  organization.  Theoretical  foundations  of  financial  decision 
making  are  emphasized  including  both  working  capital  and  fixed  capital  re- 
quirements. 

437  Management  of  Financial  Institutions  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Economics  336  and  Finance  335.  A  case  study  course  in  the 
management  of  financial  institutions  with  emphasis  on  commercial  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations.  Major  emphasis  on  defining  the  functional 
areas  within  the  institutions  and  the  associated  decision  making  process. 

491      Directed  Individual  Study  (1-6) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 

499     Honors  Work  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent  work  for  honors  students. 

FRENCH 

(Department  of  Modern  Languages) 
101-102     Elementary  French  (3-3) 

Emphasis  on  achievement  of  an  active  command  of  the  language.  Aural-oral 
practice;  intensive  study  of  the  basic  patterns  of  spoken  French;  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  basic  conversation.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  and  Spring. 

105     French  for  Tourists  (3) 

General  interest  course,  but  designed  specifically  for  those  planning  to  travel 
in  a  French-speaking  country.  Emphasis  on  practical  communication,  current 
vocabulary  and  colloquial  expressions.  Realia  and  audio-visual  aids  used  ex- 
tensively. Course  may  be  structured  to  answer  specific  individual  needs. 
Three  hours  each  week.  Spring. 

201  -202     Intermediate  French  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  French  102  or  equivalent.  201:  A  review  of  the  most  important 
and  practical  aspects  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language.  Applica- 
tion of  the  language  in  composition,  conversation  and  readings.  202;  Empha- 
sis on  reading  a  variety  of  material  drawn  from  different  areas,  including  litera- 
ture, history,  politics,  sociology,  religion  and  others.  Oral  discussions  to  en- 
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able  the  student  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  the  language.  Brief  explanations  of 
grammatical  points  when  necessary.  Three  hours  each  weel<.  Fall  and  spring 
respectively. 

305  Conversation  and  Composition  (3) 

Prerequisite:  French  202  or  equivalent.  Intensive  training  in  spoken  and  writ- 
ten French.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall. 

306  Advanced  Grammar  (3) 

Prerequisite:  French  202  or  equivalent.  Comparative  grammar  and  transla- 
tion; required  of  those  preparing  to  teach  at  the  high  school  level.  Three  hours 
each  week.  Fall. 

307  Phonetics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  French  202  or  equivalent.  Various  speech  phenomena;  practice 
in  phonetic  transcription,  pronunciation,  and  intonation;  required  of  those 
preparing  to  teach  at  the  high  school  level.  Three  hours  each  week.  Spring. 

311,312     French  Civilization  (3,  3) 

Prerequisite:  French  202.  Geographical,  historical,  and  cultural  aspects  of 
France.  31 1:  From  prehistoric  times  to  the  French  Revolution,  312:  From  the 
French  Revolution  to  the  present.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  and  spring  re- 
spectively. 

321 ,  322     Survey  of  French  Literature  (3,  3) 

Prerequisite:  French  202.  Extensive  readings  covering  the  main  currents  of 
French  literature;  emphasis  in  classroom  discussion  on  textual  analysis  and 
criticism;  oral  and  written  reports.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  and  spring  re- 
spectively. 

336     Explication  De  Texte  (3) 

Prerequisite:  French  305  or  equivalent.  Training  in  French  textual  criticism; 
oral  and  written  reports.  Three  hours  each  week.  Spring. 

405     Advanced  Conversation  and  Composition  (3) 

Prerequisite:  French  305  or  equivalent.  Emphasis  on  oral  French,  essay  writ- 
ing and  translation.  Recommended  for  students  preparing  for  teaching.  Three 
hours  each  week.  Offered  on  demand. 

425  French  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  (3) 

Prerequisite:  French  322  or  equivalent.  Major  writers  of  the  Renaissance: 
Rabelais,  Ronsard,  Du  Bellay,  Montaigne,  and  others;  oral  and  written  reports. 
Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  1981  and  alternate  years. 

426  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (3) 

Prerequisite:  French  322  or  equivalent.  Major  writers  of  the  French  Enlighten- 
ment: Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  Rousseau,  and  others;  oral  and  written 
reports.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  1981  and  alternate  years. 

430     The  French  Novel  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (3) 

Prerequisite:  French  322.  Readings,  discussion  and  analysis  of  representative 
works  of  Proust,  Gide,  Malraux,  Sartre,  Camus,  and  others;  oral  and  written 
reports.  Three  hours  each  week.  Spring  1981  and  alternate  years. 

435  The  Nineteenth  Century  French  Novel  (3) 

Prerequisite:  French  322.  Readings,  discussion  and  analysis  of  major  novels; 
romanticism,  realism,  and  naturalism.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  1982  and 
alternate  years. 

436  French  Classicism  (3) 

Prerequisite:  French  322.  Readings,  discussion  and  analysis  of  representative 
works  with  emphasis  on  dramatic  literature  of  the  17th  century:  Corneille,  Ra- 
cine, and  Moliere.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  1982  and  alternate  years. 
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437  French  Lyric  Poetry  from  Villon  to  Baudelaire  (3) 

Prerequisite:  French  322  or  equivalent.  Major  lyric  forms  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  19th  century;  oral  and  written  reports.  Three  hours  each  week. 
Spring  1981  and  alternate  years. 

438  Masterpieces  of  French  Drama  (3) 

Prerequisite:  French  322  or  equivalent.  The  theatre  in  France  from  the  Renais- 
sance to  modern  times.  Representative  texts;  oral  and  written  reports.  Three 
hours  each  week.  Spring  1982  and  alternate  years. 

439  Masterpieces  of  French  Prose  Fiction  (3) 

Prerequisite:  French  322  or  equivalent.  Representative  works  of  imaginative 
French  prose  from  the  17th  century  to  the  present;  oral  and  written  reports. 
Three  hours  each  week.  Spring  1982  and  alternate  years. 

491      Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 
Fall  and  spring. 

495     Seminar  in  French  Literature  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  French  322  or  equivalent.  Cooperative  study  of  a  selected  topic 
under  the  direction  of  departmental  faculty.  Research,  informal  presentations, 
reports,  discussions.  Fall  and  spring. 

499     Honors  Work  in  French  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  eligibility  for  honors  program.  Independent 

study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  1 20 

GEOGRAPHY 

(Department  of  Earth  Sciences) 

135     Introduction  to  Physical  Geography  (4) 

Maps  and  map  projections  and  their  uses;  analysis  of  the  spatial  distribution 
and  character  of  environmental  elements,  including  climate,  land  forms,  vege- 
tation, and  soils.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

145     Introduction  to  Human  Geography  (3) 

Concepts  and  methods  of  human  geography  with  emphasis  on  current  prob- 
lems related  to  the  spatial  distribution  of  population.  Three  hours  each  week. 

215     Economic  Geography  (3) 

Economic  activities  of  man,  their  location  and  relation  to  physical  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  environment.  Three  hours  each  week. 

250     Population  Geography  (3) 

A  study  of  the  spatial  dimensions  of  population  growth,  density  and  movement 
and  of  the  shifts  in  these  patterns  as  they  relate  to  changes  in  selected  socio- 
economic and  cultural  phenomena.  Three  hours  per  week. 

330     Elementary  Cartography  (3) 

Techniques  of  drafting,  map  projection,  and  map  design;  methods  of  data 
representation  on  maps.  One  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

335     Introduction  to  Geomorphology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Geography  135  or  Geology  101.  Description  and  classification  of 
land  forms;  analysis  of  the  geologic,  climatic  and  biologic  factors  involved  in 
their  formation;  survey  of  geomorphic  provinces  of  the  United  States.  Three 
lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

350     Historical  Geography  of  the  United  States  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  231  or  Geography  145  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  A 
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study  of  the  evolution  of  tfie  cultural  landscapes  and  the  spatial  patterns  of  the 
area  that  is  now  the  United  States.  Exannination  of  past  geographies  and  of 
geographical  change  through  time.  Three  hours  each  week. 

380     Regional  Geography  of  the  United  States  (3) 

A  regional  analysis  of  physical  characteristics,  resource  base  and  human 
geography  of  the  United  States.  Three  hours  each  week. 

385     Regional  Geography  of  Europe  (3) 

A  regional  analysis  of  the  physical  and  cultural  features  of  Europe.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

415     Industrial  Geography  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Credit  in  geography  or  economics  or  consent  of  instructor.  Fac- 
tors underlying  the  distribution,  development  and  character  of  major  world  in- 
dustrial regions.  Three  hours  each  week. 

417     Urban  Geography  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Credit  in  a  social  science  or  in  history  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Analysis  of  the  spatial  distribution,  growth,  function  and  structure  of  urban 
places  with  emphasis  on  urban  development  and  problems  in  the  United 
States.  Three  hours  each  week. 

430     Climatology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Geography  135  or  consent  of  instructor.  The  spatial  distribution 
and  character  of  climates,  their  relation  to  other  elements  of  the  environment 
and  to  human  activities.  Three  hours  each  week. 

432     Biogeography(3) 

Prerequisite:  Credit  in  physical  geography  or  in  geology  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Principles  and  methodology  underlying  the  study  of  the  distribution  of  or- 
ganisms in  aquatic  and  terrestrial  environments;  description  of  modern  global 
distribution  patterns  and  their  development  by  physiographic,  climatic  and 
evolutionary  events  of  the  past.  Three  hours  each  week. 

455     Political  Geography  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Credit  in  a  social  science  or  in  history  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Geographic  factors  in  the  development  of  nations  and  in  contemporary  na- 
tional and  international  affairs.  Three  hours  each  week. 

491      Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 

499     Honors  Work  in  Geography  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and  recommendation  of  depart- 
ment chairman.  Individual  study  for  honors  students. 

GEOLOGY 

(Department  of  Earth  Sciences) 

101  Physical  Geology  (4) 

Study  of  the  earth  and  the  moon;  constitution  of  the  earth's  crust;  weathering, 
erosional  and  depositional  processes;  mountain  building  forces  and  the 
earth's  internal  composition.  Field  trips.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 

102  Historical  Geology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Geology  101.  Geologic  history  of  the  earth;  methods  of  interpret- 
ing the  past;  ancient  environments;  development  and  evolution  of  life.  Re- 
quired field  trips.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

120     (Environmental  Studies  120)  Environmental  Geology  (3) 

Introduction  to  the  relationships  between  man  and  his  geologic  environment. 
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Concerned  with  the  problems  that  people  have  in  using  the  earth  and  the 
reaction  of  the  earth  to  that  use.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  earth  processes,  earth 
resources,  and  properties  of  rocks  and  surficial  deposits  insofar  as  they  are 
important  to  or  affect  human  activities.  Three  hours  each  week. 

150     Introduction  to  Oceanography  (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  geology,  physics,  chemistry  and  biology  of  the  ocean; 
instruments  and  techniques  of  oceanography;  resources  of  the  ocean.  Re- 
quired field  trips.  Three  hours  each  week. 

201  Mineralogy  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Geology  101;  corequisite:  Chemistry  101,  including  laboratory. 
Principles  of  chemical  bonding  in  natural  solids;  crystal  chemistry;  physical 
conditions  of  mineral  genesis;  geologically  significant  mineral  associations; 
crystallography;  mineral  indentification.  Required  field  trips.  Three  lecture 
and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week.  Fall. 

202  Advanced  Mineralogy  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Geology  201.  The  technique  of  mineral  identification  and  analy- 
sis. Theory  and  application  of  the  polarizing  microscope  and  X-ray  diffracto- 
meter.  Introduction  to  the  principles  of  the  electron  microprobe.  X-ray  fluores- 
cence and  atomic  absorption.  One  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

231     Invertebrate  Paleontology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Geology  102  or  consent  of  instructor.  History  of  fossil  protistans 
and  invertebrates  with  emphasis  on  the  principles  of  paleontology,  system- 
atics,  and  evolution,  and  on  the  use  of  fossils  in  stratigraphic  correlation.  Re- 
quired field  trips.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

31 1  Igneous  and  Metamorphic  Petrology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Geology  202.  Theories  of  genesis  of  the  major  igneous  and  met- 
amorphic rocks  in  the  light  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  structure  and  texture, 
field  associations,  and  experimental  data.  The  relationship  between  igneous 
and  metamorphic  processes  and  crust-mantle  tectonic  activity.  Required  field 
trips.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

31 2  Sedimentary  Petrology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Geology  202.  Introduction  to  the  identification,  classification  and 
origins  of  sediments  and  sedimentary  rocks.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  physical 
processes  controlling  sedimentation  and  study  of  modern  and  ancient  deposi- 
tional  environments.  Field  trips.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

331     Stratigraphy  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Geology  231.  An  introduction  to  the  description,  organization, 
and  classification  of  layered  rocks.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  practical  use  of 
stratigraphic  principles  in  elucidating  earth  history.  Field  trips.  Two  lecture 
and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

341     Structural  Geology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Geology  1 02  and  Math  1 1 1  or  equivalent.  Introduction  to  the  me- 
chanics, fabrics,  and  geometry  of  rock  formation,  including  stress-strain  rela- 
tionships, folds  and  folding,  and  faulting  and  fracturing  of  rocks.  Selected  re- 
gional examples  introduce  and  test  concepts  and  theories  or  erogenic  rock 
mechanisms  and  tectonics.  Required  field  trip.  Three  lecture  and  two  labora- 
tory hours  each  week. 

440     Regional  Geology  of  North  America  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Geology  331,  341,  and  consent  of  instructor.  A  survey  of  the  dy- 
namic evolution  of  North  America.  The  rocks,  structures,  natural  resources, 
and  tectonic  histories  of  the  different  regions  of  North  America  are  examined, 
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along  with  theories  of  their  formation  and  eventual  unification.  The  Precam- 
brian  shield,  the  classical  Appalachians,  and  the  Cordillera  are  included. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

450     Marine  Geology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Geology  1 01 ,  Biology  362,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Topography, 
sediments,  structure  and  geologic  history  of  the  marine  and  estuarine  envi- 
ronment. Required  field  trips.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

491      Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 

499     Honors  Work  in  Geology  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and  recommendation  of  depart- 
ment chairman.  Individual  study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  120 

GERMAN 

(Department  of  Modern  Languages) 
101-102     Elementary  German  (3-3) 

Emphasis  on  achievement  of  an  active  command  of  the  language.  Aural-oral 
practice,  intensive  study  of  the  basic  patterns  of  spoken  German;  reading, 
writing  and  basic  conversation.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  and  spring  re- 
spectively. 

201-202     Intermediate  German  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  German  102  or  equivalent.  201;  A  review  of  the  most  important 
and  practical  aspects  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language.  Applica- 
tion of  the  language  in  composition,  conversation  and  readings.  202:  Empha- 
sis on  reading  a  variety  of  material  drawn  from  different  areas,  including  his- 
tory, literature,  religion,  and  the  sciences.  Composition  and  conversation  to 
enable  the  student  to  apply  and  expand  his  knowledge  of  the  language.  Indi- 
vidual projects  relating  to  the  student's  major  field  of  interest.  Three  hours 
each  week.  Fall  and  spring  respectively. 

305     Conversation  and  Composition  (3) 

Prerequisite:  German  202  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Intensive  training  in 
spoken  and  written  German.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  1982  and  alternate 
years. 

321 ,  322     Survey  of  German  Literature  (3,  3) 

Prerequisite:  German  202  or  consent  of  instructor.  Extensive  readings  cov- 
ering the  main  trends  of  German  literature;  emphasis  in  classroom  discussion 
on  textual  analysis  and  criticism;  oral  and  written  reports.  321:  Literature 
through  Goethe.  322:  Literature  beginning  with  the  Romantil<er.  Three  hours 
each  week.  Fall  and  spring  respectively,  1981-82  and  alternate  years. 

350     Masterpieces  of  German  Literature  in  English  Translation  (3) 

Reading,  discussion,  and  analysis  of  representative  works  by  major  German 
authors;  Lessing,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Kleist,  Hebbel,  Hauptmann,  Mann,  Hesse, 
and  others.  Knowledge  of  German  not  required.  Three  hours  each  week. 
Spring  1981  and  alternate  years. 

491      Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman 
Fall  and  spring. 
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HISTORY 

(Department  of  History) 
111,  112     Western  Civilization  (3,3) 

111:  History  of  Civilization  to  1650.  1 12:  History  of  civilization  from  1650  to  the 
present.  Three  hours  each  week. 

231,232     American  History  (3,3) 

231 :  United  States  to  1 865.  232:  United  States  from  1 865  to  the  present.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

300     Evolution  of  Warfare  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  111-112  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  A  survey  of  tactics, 
strategy,  weapons,  and  logistics  from  the  ancient  period  to  the  present  with 
emphasis  upon  understanding  the  causes  of  war  and  its  impact  upon  man. 

303     The  Sea  in  History  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  111-112  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  The  history  of  man- 
kind's interaction  with  the  sea,  focusing  on  its  importance  for  resources,  trade 
and  transport,  exploration,  and  warfare.  Three  hours  each  week. 

305  The  Ancient  Near  East  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  111-112  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  An  intensive  politi- 
cal and  cultural  study  of  ancient  Babylonian,  Egyptian,  and  other  Near  Eastern 
civilizations.  Three  hours  each  week. 

306  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  1 1 1  -1 1 2  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  A  study  of  the  civili- 
zations of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  with  special  emphasis  on  the  Greek  clas- 
sical period  and  the  Pax  Romana.  Three  hours  each  week. 

31 5  Medieval  Civilization  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  1 1 1-1 12  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  A  study  of  medieval 
institutions  and  culture  with  special  emphasis  on  feudalism,  manorialism,  and 
the  religious  system  of  the  period.  Three  hours  each  week. 

31 6  Political  History  of  the  Middle  Ages  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  1 11-1 12  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  A  study  of  the  politi- 
cal development  of  medieval  Europe  from  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  in 
the  West  to  the  emergence  of  the  modern  period.  Three  hours  each  week. 

31 7  Europe  in  the  Age  of  the  Renaissance  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  111-112  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Political,  economic 
and  social  changes  during  the  Renaissance,  with  special  attention  to  the  artis- 
tic and  intellectual  achievements  of  the  age.  Three  hours  each  week. 

318  Europe  in  the  Age  of  the  Reformation  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  1 1 1-1 12  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Causes  and  devel- 
opment of  the  Protestant  Revolution  and  the  Catholic  Reformation  with  exami- 
nation of  the  impact  of  these  movements  on  the  political,  economic  and  social 
institutions  of  early  modern  Europe.  Three  hours  each  week. 

325  Europe:  From  Monarchy  to  Revolution  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  111-112  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Modern  Europe 
from  the  rise  of  absolute  kings  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  wars  to  gain  control  of  Europe 
and  colonial  empire,  the  development  of  capitalist  finance  and  a  global  econ- 
omy, and  the  decline  of  aristocracy,  climaxing  in  the  French  Revolution  and 
the  age  of  Napoleon.  Three  hours  each  week. 

326  Europe:  The  Age  of  Industry  and  Empire  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  1 1 1-1 12  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  The  origins  and  de- 
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velopment  of  the  industrial  revolution  in  Europe;  its  effect  on  politics,  popula- 
tion, urbanization  and  social  class  consciousness,  the  establishment  of  mod- 
ern colonial  empires  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  their  place  in  the  world 
economic  order.  Three  hours  each  week. 

327  Europe  and  the  Struggle  for  World  Mastery  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  111-112  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  The  Rivalry  of 
Europe's  Great  Powers  leading  to  World  Wars  I  and  II:  the  causes,  events,  and 
results  of  those  global  conflicts;  the  ensuing  political  revolutions  in  the  inter- 
war  period;  anticipations  of  decline  of  the  European  empires:  the  spread  of 
democracy  and  self-determination  to  certain  areas;  and  European  cultural 
and  scientific  development  in  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

328  Europe  Since  1945  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  111-112  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  The  revival  of 
Europe  after  the  Nazi  period  and  its  division  by  the  Cold  War;  political,  social, 
economic  developments  on  both  sides  of  the  'Iron  Curtain,"  decolonialization 
of  Europe's  empires;  movements  for  political  and  economic  integration;  con- 
tinuing revolutionary  currents;  Europe's  place  in  contemporary  world  politics. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

330  Social  History  of  American  Women  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  231-232  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  An  examination  of 
American  women  and  women's  roles  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present. 

331  European  Social  History  From  1 650  to  the  Present  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  111-112  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  The  lives  of  ordinary 
people  in  different  regions  of  Europe,  under  feudal,  monarchial,  capitalist,  and 
Marxist  socieites;  the  impact  of  climate,  geography,  language,  religion,  educa- 
tion, and  work  on  individuals,  families,  social  groups,  and  nations. 

332  European  Intellectual  History  from  1650  to  the  Present  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  1 1 1-1 12  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  A  survey  of  the  main 
currents  of  European  thought  and  their  relation  to  European  society  in  general 
from  the  Scientific  Revolution  to  the  present. 

333  American  Social  History  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  231-232  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  The  impact  of  social 
change  on  American  life  from  colonial  times  to  the  present.  An  examination  of 
changing  concepts  of  ethnicity  and  racial  identification,  the  growth  of  religious 
movements,  the  effect  of  industrialization  on  family  life,  the  impact  of  urbani- 
zation on  crime  and  violence,  and  the  influence  of  movies  and  television  on 
mass  behavior.  Three  hours  each  week. 

335  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  231-232  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  American  diplo- 
matic activities  and  foreign  relations  since  1775.  Three  hours  each  week. 

336  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  231-232  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Development  of  the 
Constitution  through  decisions  of  Supreme  Court;  evolution  of  federal  author- 
ity in  relation  to  distribution  of  governmental  power,  society  and  economic  life. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

337  History  of  American  Thought  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  231-232  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  American  thought 
from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present  with  emphasis  on  those  ideas  having 
lasting  influence  on  American  institutions.  Three  hours  each  week. 

338  Colonial  History  of  the  United  States  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  231-232  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Formation  and 
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growth  of  American  colonies  to  the  conclusion  of  the  French  and  Indian  War 
(1763).  Three  hours  each  week. 

339     Economic  History  of  the  United  States  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  231-232  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  An  historical  study 
of  American  agriculture,  labor,  industry,  transportation,  and  banking  with  em- 
phasis on  the  relation  of  the  government  to  the  economy.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

347     History  of  the  American  Frontier  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  231-232  or  consent  of  instructor.  Westward  movement  of 
U.S.  population  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific.  Emphasis  on  trans-Mississippi  West, 
from  mid-18th  century  to  the  1890's  when  free  lands  disappeared.  Includes 
frontier  relations  with  French,  Dutch,  English,  Spanish,  Mexicans,  Canadians, 
and  Russians;  Indian  Wars;  territorial  acquisitions;  Manifest  Destiny;  revolu- 
tions in  Western  agriculture  and  communications.  Three  hours  each  week. 

351 ,  352     Latin  American  History  (3,  3) 

Prerequisite:  History  111-112  or  History  231-232  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
351:  Origins  and  development  of  Latin  American  colonies  and  their  struggle 
for  independence.  352:  Political,  economic,  and  social  institutions  and  prob- 
lems of  Latin  American  nations  from  attainment  of  independence  to  present. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

361 ,  362     Afro-American  History  (3,3) 

Prerequisite:  History  231-232  or  consent  of  instructor.  361:  Historical  study  of 
the  black  experience  in  America  from  its  African  origin  to  1865.  Emphasis  is 
on  the  historical  background  and  development  of  slavery;  condition  and  atti- 
tude of  free  blacks;  and  the  status  of  race  relations  in  America.  362:  Historical 
study  of  the  Afro-American  experience  and  race  relations  in  America  from 
1865  to  the  present.  Three  hours  each  week. 

371  History  of  Africa  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  1 1 1-1 12  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Historical  survey  of 
African  cultures  with  emphasis  on  the  establishment  of  colonial  empires, 
Africa  under  colonial  rule,  and  modern  African  independence  movements. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

372  Historyof  Modern  East  Asia  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  1 1 1-1 12  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  A  survey  of  modern 
east  Asian  history  from  the  mid-nineteenth  century  to  the  present  with  empha- 
sis on  the  Asian  response  to  western  imperialism,  institutional  continuity  and 
change,  international  relations,  and  movements  toward  independence  and 
modernization.  The  course  focuses  on  China,  Japan  and  Korea  with  second- 
ary attention  to  Southeast  Asia  in  the  post-World  War  II  era.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

400     Historiography  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  11 1-112  or  History  231 -232  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

434  The  American  Revolution,  1763-1789(3) 

Prerequisite:  History  231-232  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Organization  of 
empire,  colonial  social  structure,  events  preceding  revolution,  the  War  for 
Independence,  politics  of  the  new  nation,  drafting  and  ratification  of  the  new 
Constitution.  Three  hours  each  week. 

435  The  Early  United  States  Republic  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  231-232  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Era  from  inaugura- 
tion of  George  Washington  through  Jacksonian  democracy  to  advent  of  the 
American  Civil  War.  Three  hours  each  week. 

436  Twentieth  Century  America  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  231-232  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  The  United  States 
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from  1917  to  the  present.  Three  hours  each  week. 
437     Robber  Barons  and  Reformers,  the  U.S.  1877-1917(3) 

Prerequisite:  History  231-232  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  The  rise  of  Ameri- 
can industry  and  the  Populist-Progressive  response  to  Urbanization  and 
Industrialization. 

445  North  Carolina,  1524  to  1835  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  231-232  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Political,  economic 
and  social  development  of  North  Carolina  in  the  colonial  and  federal  periods 
to  the  Constitution  of  1835.  Three  hours  each  week. 

446  North  Carolina,  1835  to  the  Present  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  231-232  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Political,  economic 
and  social  development  of  North  Carolina  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen- 
turies. Three  hours  each  week. 

447  The  Old  South  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  231-232  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  The  South  from  the 
colonial  period  to  the  Civil  War  with  emphasis  on  political,  economic,  and  so- 
cial institutions  distinctive  to  the  South.  Three  hours  each  week. 

448  The  New  South  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  231-232  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Aftermath  of  Re- 
construction, rise  of  the  New  South,  effects  of  industrialism,  continuation  and 
decline  of  sectionalism.  Three  hours  each  week. 

449  The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  231-232  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  The  American  Civil 
War  and  Reconstruction  of  the  South  through  1877.  Three  hours  each  week. 

470     British  Empire  and  Commonwealth  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  111-112  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  A  consideration  of 
the  British  Empire,  evolution  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  emergence  of  ad- 
ditional post-World  War  II  areas  of  independence. 

471 ,  472     History  of  Great  Britain  (3,  3) 

Prerequisite:  History  1 11-1 12  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  471:  Roman  Britain 
to  1688.  472:  1688  to  the  present,  Three  hours  each  week. 

473  History  of  Canada  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  111-112  or  History  231-232  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
A  brief  survey  of  Canada  under  the  French;  development  under  British  con- 
trol; evolution  of  the  Dominion;  relations  with  the  United  States  and  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations.  Three  hours  each  week. 

474  History  of  Ireland  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  1 1 1-1 12  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  A  brief  survey  of  the 
history  of  Ireland  from  Neolithic  times  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  on  the 
Celtic  culture.  Christian  influences,  and  the  religio-political  conflicts  of  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries.  Three  hours  each  week. 

481,482     Historyof  Russia(3,  3) 

Prerequisite:  History  111-112  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  481:  To  the  Bol- 
shevik Revolution.  482:  From  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  to  the  present.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

486     History  of  Modern  France  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  111-112  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  History  of  France 
from  the  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon  through  the  political,  economic  and 
social  developments  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  World  Wars  and  colonial 
wars  of  the  twentieth  century.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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488     Historyof  Modern  Germany  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  111-112  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Study  of  German 
nationalism.  German  unification,  the  Bismarckian  Empire,  Hitler's  Third  Reich, 
and  the  two  Germanies  since  World  War  II.  Three  hours  each  week. 

491      Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 

495     Seminar  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  111,  1 12,  or  231,  232  as  appropriate  or  consent  of  the  in- 
structor. Intensive  study  of  historical  topics  not  regularly  covered  in  other 
courses. 

499     Honors  Work  in  History  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Individual  study  for  honors  students. 
For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  1 20 
MARKETING 
(School  of  Business  Administration) 

340  Principles  of  Marketing  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  202  and  Economics  251.  Basic  functions,  institu- 
tions, and  problems  involved  in  the  distribution  of  goods  and  services.  Em- 
phasis is  upon  integrating  the  managerial  approach  with  the  behavioral,  insti- 
tutional and  environmental  factors. 

341  Marketing  Research  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Business  207  and  Marketing  340.  The  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  marketing  research  techniques  for  decision  making.  Emphasis  placed 
on  specifying,  obtaining,  analyzing,  interpreting,  and  reporting  information  in 
the  marketing  context.  Particular  attention  directed  toward  Bayesian  decision 
analysis,  product  research,  estimating  market  potential,  sampling,  ex- 
perimental survey  design  and  test  marketing. 

344     Distribution  Management  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Marketing  340.  An  introduction  to  physical  distribution  from  an 
institutional  and  managerial  perspective.  Study  of  channel  structure,  legal  fac- 
tors, performance  measurement,  inventory  control,  and  trends  in  the  channel 
environment.  Emphasis  on  the  design  and  management  of  a  physical  distribu- 
tion system. 

346  Retail  Management  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Marketing  340.  Examination  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  re- 
tailing. Study  of  the  economic  environment,  store  locations,  layout,  organiza- 
tion, operations,  merchandising,  purchasing,  pricing,  sales  promotion  and 
managerial  control. 

347  Promotion  Management  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Marketing  340.  Analysis  of  the  factors  involved  in  developing, 
implementing,  and  evaluating  a  firm's  promotion  strategy.  Emphasis  on  ad- 
vertising, point-of-purchase  displays,  public  relations  and  publicity. 

349     Consumer  Behavior  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Marketing  340.  Application  of  the  principles  and  techniques  of 
the  behavioral  sciences  to  marketing  situations.  Emphasis  placed  on  how  and 
why  consumers  behave  and  how  to  use  this  knowledge  to  develop  effective 
marketing  programs.  Particular  attention  on  attitude  formation,  family  con- 
sumption, decision  making,  motivation  research,  and  the  influences  of  social 
status. 
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445     Marketing  Management  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Business  355,  Marketing  340  and  senior  standing.  Concepts  of 
demand  analysis,  formulating  marketing  strategy,  establishing  policies  and 
procedures,  coordinating  marketing  action,  and  evaluating  performance. 

448     Sales  Management  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Business  355  and  Marketing  340.  Focus  on  developing  and 
maintaining  an  effective  sales  organization.  Emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  sales- 
person, motivating  the  sales  force,  and  designing  and  implementing  selling 
strategies. 

491      Directedlndividual  Study  (1-6) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 

499     Honors  Work  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent  work  for  honors  students. 

MATHEMATICS 

(Department  of  Mathematical  Sciences) 

In  general.  Mathematics  is  sequential  in  nature.  Therefore,  successful  mastery  of  each 
course  in  sequence  is  necessary  in  order  to  be  adequately  prepared  for  the  next 
course.  In  light  of  this,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  students  obtain  a  grade  of  at 
least  "C"  before  registering  for  the  next  course  in  a  sequence.  With  special  permission 
a  student  can  repeat  a  course  in  which  a  "D"  grade  is  obtained.  Sequences  offered 
where  this  guideline  is  applicable  are  Mat  111-112,  Mat  111-225,  Mat  111-112-225, 
Mat  115-225,  Mat  111-112-211-212-213,  Mat  115-211-212-213. 

100  Foundations  of  Algebra  (0) 

Designed  primarily  for  students  not  prepared  for  Mathematics  111  who  need 
additional  manipulative  skills,  particularly  in  algebra.  Three  hours  each  week. 
(No  credit  granted  toward  graduation.  Hours  are  counted  in  computing  stu- 
dent loads,  but  not  in  computing  quality  point  ratios.) 

1 01  -1 02     College  Mathematics  for  the  General  Student  (3-3) 

A  specific  sequence  designed  for  the  general  student  and  not  intended  as 
preparation  for  further  mathematics  courses.  Cannot  be  substituted  for 
Mathematics  1 1 1-1 12  or  115.  Algebraic  and  trigonometric  functions  with  em- 
phasis on  fundamentals  and  applications  rather  than  on  manipulative  skills, 
and  an  appreciation  of  other  mathematical  concepts,  such  as  calculus,  com- 
puters, geometry,  probability,  and  statistics.  Three  hours  each  week. 

111-112     Precalculus  Mathematics  (3-3) 

Intended  as  a  preparatory  course  for  further  mathematics,  particularly  the  cal- 
culus. Fundamental  operations,  real  number  and  order  axioms,  factoring,  ex- 
ponents, radicals,  solutions  of  equations  and  systems  of  equations,  circular 
functions,  trigonometric  relations,  triangle  solutions,  variation,  logarithms, 
functions  and  their  inverses.  Three  hours  each  week. 

1 1 5     Elementary  Mathematical  Analysis  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Strong  high  school  background  including  at  least  two  years  of 
algebra,  one  year  of  geometry,  and  a  half-year  of  trigonometry.  Designed  for 
students  with  sufficient  manipulative  skill  for  calculus  but  lacking  theoretical 
experience.  Real  and  complex  number  systems,  elementary  set  theory,  func- 
tions and  their  inverses,  mathematical  induction,  exponential  and  logarithmic 
functions,  polynominal  and  rational  functions,  circular  (trigonometric)  func- 
tions and  inverses.  Three  hours  each  week. 

1 41  -1 42     Mathematics  for  the  Elementary  Teacher  (3-3) 

(Designed  for  students  majoring  in  elementary  education.)  The  real  number 
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system  and  related  operations,  units  of  measurement,  graphs  and  data  analy- 
sis, geometry,  logic  and  sets,  an  introduction  to  calculators  and  computers. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

211-212-213     The  Calculus  with  Analytic  Geometry  (4-4-4) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  112  or  115.  Functions  and  limits:  differentiation 
with  applications  including  maxima  and  minima,  related  rates,  differentials 
and  approximations;  theory  of  integration  with  applications,  equations  of 
curves  including  the  conic  sections;  transcendental  functions,  polar  coordi- 
nates and  parametric  equations;  infinite  sequences  and  series;  solid  analytic 
geometry,  partial  derivatives;  multiple  integrals.  Three  hours  lecture  and  two 
hours  laboratory  each  week. 

225-226     Basic  Calculus  with  Applications  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  111  or  115  for  225,  Mathematics  112  or  115  and 
225  for  226.  Differentiation  and  integration  of  algebraic  and  certain  transcen- 
dental functions,  partial  differentiation,  sequences  and  series.  Greater  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  techniques  and  applications  than  on  theory  and  deriva- 
tions. This  sequence  is  not  intended  for  students  who  need  mathematics 
beyond  calculus.  Three  hours  each  week. 

228     (Environmental  Studies  228)  Mathematical  Modeling  with 
Applications  to  Environmental  Problems  (3) 

Prerequisite:  MAT  1 12  or  115,  CSC  111,  any  Statistics  course.  An  introductory 
treatment  of  mathematical  and  computer  modeling  techniques  which  have 
application  to  environmental  problems  of  an  ecological,  biological,  social, 
economic,  political  and  behavioral  nature.  Models  to  be  examined  will  be  both 
deterministic  and  stochastic  and  will  include  graph  and  network  models. 
Markov  processes,  linear  programming,  Monte  Carlo  techniques,  simulation, 
and  game  theoretic  models.  Group  work  will  be  especially  encouraged. 

275     Introduction  to  Axiomatic  Systems  (2) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  21 1 .  An  introductory  treatment  of  logic  and  the  ax- 
iomatic method  in  mathematics.  Precision  in  the  use  of  mathematics  as  a  lan- 
guage and  rigor  in  proofs  are  emphasized.  Students  will  present  and  discuss 
appropriate  material  to  gain  experience  in  communicating  mathematics.  Two 
hours  each  week. 

315  Differential  Equations  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  213.  First  order  equation  with  variable  separable, 
exact  equations.  Euler's  method  of  approximate  solution,  linear  equations  of 
first  order,  applications,  linear  equations  of  higher  order  with  constant  coef- 
ficients, solutions  by  repeated  linear  first  order  equations,  variation  of  param- 
eters, undetermined  scaling  variables,  applications  to  networks  and  dynam- 
ical systems,  introduction  to  series-solutions.  Three  hours  each  week. 

316  Introduction  to  Vector  Analysis  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  213.  Addition  of  vectors  and  operations  with  sca- 
lars  and  vectors;  scalar,  vector  and  triple  products;  vector  and  scalar  deriva- 
tives; line,  surface  and  volume  integrals;  theorems  of  Gauss,  Green  and 
Stokes.  Three  hours  each  week. 

325     (Computer  Science  325)  Numerical  Algorithms  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  111,  Mathematics  212.  An  introduction  to  the 
numerical  algorithms  fundamental  to  scientific  computer  work.  Includes  ele- 
mentary  discussion  of  error,  polynomial  interpolation,  quadrature,  linear  sys- 
tems of  equations,  solution  of  nonlinear  equations,  and  numerical  solution  of 
ordinary  differential  equations.  The  algorithmic  approach  and  the  efficient  use 
of  the  computer  are  emphasized.  Three  hours  each  week. 

331      (Computer  Science  331 )  Discrete  Structures  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  111.  Review  of  set  algebra  including  map- 
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pings  and  relations.  Algebraic  structures  including  semigroups  and  groups. 
Elements  of  the  theory  of  directed  and  undirected  graphs.  Boolean  algebra 
and  prepositional  logic.  Applications  of  these  structures  to  various  areas  of 
computer  sciences.  Three  hours  each  week. 

335  Linear  Algebra  and  Matrices  (3) 

Corequisite:  Mathematics  213  or  consent  of  instructor.  Systems  of  linear 
equations,  vector  spaces,  algebra  of  matrices  and  linear  transformations,  de- 
terminants, applications.  Three  hours  each  week. 

336  Modern  Algebra  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  275,  335  or  consent  of  instructor. Equivalence  rela- 
tions; groups,  subgroups,  normal  subgroups,  quotient  groups;  rings,  sub- 
rings,  ideals,  quotient  rings;  rings  of  integers,  fields  of  rational,  real  and  com- 
plex numbers,  polynomial  rings.  Three  hours  each  week. 

345  Modern  College  Geometry  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  275  or  consent  of  instructor.  Use  of  elementary 
methods  in  advanced  study  of  the  triangle  and  circle,  special  emphasis  on 
solving  original  examples,  comparison  of  Euclidean  and  non-Euclidean  and 
projective  geometries.  Three  hours  each  week. 

346  Historical  Development  of  Mathematics  (3) 

Corequisite:  Mathematics  275  or  consent  of  instructor.  Development  of 
mathematics  from  earliest  systems  to  present  century.  Personalities  involved, 
with  the  contributions  of  each.  A  problem-study  approach  to  give  the  student 
some  training  in  research.  Three  hours  each  week. 

411-412     Advanced  Calculus  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  275.  Advanced  study  of  convergence,  continuity, 
differentiation,  and  integration  in  R  and  R  infinite  series.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

415     Introduction  to  Complex  Variables  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  41 1 .  Complex  numbers,  complex  plane  arguments 
and  roots,  conjugate  coordinates,  some  definitions,  the  Cauchy-Riemann 
equations.  Riemann  surfaces,  integration  of  analytic  functions,  Taylor  series, 
Laurent  series,  the  residue  theorem.  Three  hours  each  week. 

421     Continuous  Mathematical  Models  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  315  and  335.  Emphasis  on  the  interplay  between 
representative  mathematical  concepts  and  selected  scientific  models.  Possi- 
ble mathematical  topics  include  partial  differential  equations.  Fourier  analysis, 
calculus  of  variations,  operator  theory,  perturbation  theory,  tensor  analysis, 
stability  theory,  integral  equations,  and  potential  theory.  Possible  areas  of  ap- 
plication include  classical,  fluid,  continuous,  celestial,  and  quantum  mechan- 
ics, wave  propagation,  and  diffusion.  Three  hours  each  week. 

423     Discrete  Mathematical  Models  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  335.  Topics  chosen  from  linear,  integer,  non-linear, 
and  dynamic  programming,  classical  optimization  problems,  game  theory, 
network  theory,  introductory  combinatorial  mathematics,  theory  of  graphs, 
and  design  of  experiments.  Three  hours  each  week. 

425     (Computer  Science  425)  Numerical  Analysis  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  275,  315.  Computer  Science  325.  A  thorough  treat- 
ment of  solutions  of  equations,  interpolation  and  approximations,  numerical 
differentiation  and  integration,  and  numerical  solution  of  initial  value  problems 
in  ordinary  differential  equations.  Selected  algorithms  will  be  programmed  for 
solution  on  computers.  Three  hours  each  week. 

428     Projects  in  Mathematical  Modeling  (3) 

Prerequisite:  two  of  Mathematics  421,  423,  465.  Techniques  of  problem  rec- 
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ognition  and  formulation,  and  mathematical  solution  and  interpretation  or  re- 
sults. Each  student  will  construct  a  mathematical  model  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Applied  Mathematics  Committee  and  report  on  the  investigation  in  writ- 
ten and  oral  form.  Seminar  format. 

465     (Statistics  465)  Stochastic  Mathematics  Models  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  213  and  Statistics  361.  The  formulation,  analysis, 
and  interpretation  of  one  or  more  probabilistic  models  in  an  area  of  scientific 
or  social  application,  such  as  statistical  mechanics,  populations,  learning,  re- 
liability, communications,  inventory,  or  queues.  Concurrent  development  of 
relevant  portions  of  the  theory  of  stochastic  processes  such  as  Markov  pro- 
cesses, renewal  processes,  stationary  processes,  or  branching  processes. 

491      Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing,  consent  of  the  department  chairman, 
a  "B"  or  better  average  on  all  mathematics  courses  taken. 

495     Seminar  in  Mathematics  (1) 

Discussion  of  selected  topics  and  problems.  One  hour  each  week. 
499     Honors  Work  in  Mathematics  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program.  Individual  study  for  honors  stu- 
dents. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  1 20 

MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

(See  Professional  Programs) 

MODERN  LANGUAGE 

(Department  of  Modern  Languages) 
305     Romance  Linguistics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  French  307  or  Spanish  307  or  equivalent.  Origins  of  French  and 
Spanish.  Historical  phonology,  morphology  and  syntax;  some  attention  to 
comparative  and  applied  linguistics.  Three  hours  each  week.  Spring. 

MUSIC 

(Department  of  Creative  Arts) 

082  Accompanying  (1) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Accumulative  credit  limited  to  eight 
semester  hours.  Student  will  be  assigned  an  instrumentalist  or  vocalist  with 
whom  to  work.  One  hourly  class  meeting  per  week,  plus  accompanying  for 
lesson  of  soloist  and  adequate  rehearsal  time  with  soloist  per  week  to  prepare 
for  the  lesson  of  the  soloist. 

083  UNC-W  Chamber  Singers  (1) 

Select  group  drawn  from  the  concert  choir  (086)  by  audition.  Group  studies 
the  gamut  of  works  from  chamber  works  to  secular  and  popular  music.  Two 
hourly  rehearsals  per  week. 

084  Jazz  Ensemble  (1) 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  The  study  and  performance  of  modern 
jazz  techniques  and  interpretation  of  popular  styles,  including  instruction  in 
improvisation.  Members  will  be  chosen  from  the  Wind  Ensemble  (MUS  085). 
Two  hourly  rehearsals  per  week. 
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085  Wind  Ensemble  (1) 

Open  to  any  student  who  has  had  previous  training  or  experience  in  instru- 
mental music  and  who  has  the  consent  of  the  director.  May  be  repeated  indef- 
initely. Accumulative  credit  limited  to  eight  semester  hours.  Three  studio 
hours  each  week. 

086  Concert  Choir  (1) 

Prerequisite:  Auditions  by  director.  May  be  repeated  indefinitely.  Accumula- 
tive credit  limited  to  eight  semester  hours.  Three  studio  hours  each  week. 

087  Orchestra  (1) 

Tuesdays  7;30-9;30  p.m.  Auditions  by  director.  Study  and  performance  of  the 
orchestral  literature  performed  with  the  UNC-W/Community  Orchestra  which 
meets  for  a  minimum  of  two  hours  per  week  and  gives  an  average  of  four  per- 
formances per  year. 

101-102     Theory  I  (3-3) 

101:  Concepts:  Time,  gesture,  pitch.  Fundamentals  of  notation.  Functional 
tonality.  Basis  of  tonal  counterpoint:  Two,  three,  and  four  voices.  Analysis  of 
Bach  chorales,  melodic  structures.  102:  Concepts:  Continued.  Application  of 
basic  concepts  in  analysis  of  18th  century  music  literature.  Three  lecture  and 
two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

105     Rudiments  of  Music  (3) 

A  general  survey  of  the  basic  materials  of  music,  including  the  study  of  musi- 
cal rudiments,  listening  experiences,  sight  singing,  keyboard,  and  other  re- 
lated activities.  The  course  is  designed  for  elementary  education  students, 
public  school  teacher  recertification,  music  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for 
Music  Theory  101,  and  for  students  who  wish  to  increase  their  knowledge  of 
music.  Three  hours  each  week. 

115  Survey  of  Music  Literature  (3) 

Designed  to  increase  the  student's  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  music; 
technical  knowledge  of  music  not  required.  Three  hours  each  week. 

116  History  of  Jazz  (3) 

A  survey  of  the  evolution  of  this  American  art  form  from  its  African  roots  and 
European  influences  to  the  present.  Technical  knowledge  of  music  not  re- 
quired. Three  hours  each  week. 

117  American  Music  (3) 

A  survey  of  American  composers,  musicians,  and  music  making  (classical, 
folk  and  religious)  from  the  earliest  days  of  European  settlement  to  the  pres- 
ent. Technical  knowledge  of  music  helpful,  but  not  required.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

118  Survey  of  Electronic  Music  (3) 

A  non-technical  survey  of  electronic  music,  analytical  study  of  compositions 
from  recordings,  and  basic  compositional  methods  utilizing  the  facilities  of  the 
UNC-W  electronic  music  studio.  Technical  knowledge  of  music  not  required. 

125     Percussion  (1  or  2) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Private  instruction  in  percussion  instru- 
ments. Accumulative  credit.  Two  hours  credit  with  one  hour  lesson  each  week; 
one  hour  credit  with  a  half-hour  lesson  each  week. 

131     Chamber  Music  Workshop(1) 

Open  to  any  student  who  has  had  previous  training  and  experience  and  who 
has  the  consent  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Small  instrumental  and 
vocal  ensembles.  Type  of  group  will  depend  upon  availability  of  personnel  and 
faculty  instructor.  Two  hours  per  week.  Accumulative  credit. 
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133  Opera  Workshop  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Music  145  or  consent  of  instructor.  The  musical  preparation  and 
staging  of  operatic  scenes  through  dramatic  interpretation,  body  movement, 
and  improvisation.  Three  hours  each  week. 

134  Choral  Workshop  (3) 

Survey  of  choral  literature  of  all  periods,  including  contemporary  and  popular, 
through  performance,  score  study,  and  analytical  listening.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

135  Trumpet  (1  or  2) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Techniques  and  literature  of  the  trumpet. 
Accumulative  credit.  Two  hours  credit  with  one  hour  lesson  each  week;  one 
hour  credit  with  a  half-hour  lesson  each  week. 

136  French  Horn  (1  or  2) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Techniques  and  literature  of  the  French 
horn.  Accumulative  credit.  Two  hours  credit  with  one  hour  lesson  each  week; 
one  hour  credit  with  a  half-hour  lesson  each  week. 

137  Trombone  (1  or  2) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Techniques  and  literature  of  the  trom- 
bone. Accumulative  credit.  Two  hours  credit  with  one  hour  lesson  each  week; 
one  hour  credit  with  a  half-hour  lesson  each  week. 

138  Tuba(1or2) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Techniques  and  literature  of  the  tuba.  Ac- 
cumulative credit.  Two  hours  credit  with  one  hour  lesson  each  week;  one  hour 
credit  with  a  half-hour  lesson  each  week. 

139  Baritone  (1  or  2) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Techniques  and  literature  of  the  baritone. 
Accumulative  credit.  Two  hours  credit  with  one  hour  lesson  each  week;  one 
hour  credit  with  a  half-hour  lesson  each  week. 

141     Class  Voice  (1) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Singing  techniques  learned  through  vocal 
exercises  and  study  of  song  literature.  Two  hours  each  week.  Accumulative 
credit. 

145     Voice  (lor  2) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Fundamentals  of  vocal  techniques  and  vo- 
cal literature.  Two  hours  credit  with  one  hour  lesson  each  week;  one  hour 
credit  with  a  half-hour  lesson  each  week. 

151-152     Class  Piano  I  (1-1) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Recommended  for  all  students  enrolled  in 
Music  Theory  101-102  and  music  majors  who  have  not  passed  the  piano  pro- 
ficiency examination.  Laboratory  hours  as  required. 

155  Piano  (lor  2) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Two  hours  credit  with  one  hour  lesson 
each  week;  one  hour  credit  with  a  half-hour  lesson  each  week. 

156  Harpsichord  (1  or  2) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Private  instruction  in  harpsichord.  Ac- 
cumulative credit.  Two  hours  credit  with  one  hour  lesson  each  week;  one  hour 
credit  with  a  half-hour  lesson  each  week. 

165     Flute  and  Piccolo  (1  or  2) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Techniques  and  literature  of  the  flute  and 
piccolo.  Accumulative  credit.  Two  hours  credit  with  one  hour  lesson  each 
week;  one  hour  credit  with  a  half-hour  lesson  each  week. 
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166  Oboe(1or2) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Techniques  and  literature  of  the  oboe.  Ac- 
cumulative credit.  Two  hours  credit  with  one  hour  lesson  each  week;  one  hour 
credit  with  a  half-hour  lesson  each  week. 

167  Clarinet  (1  or  2) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Techniques  and  literature  of  the  clarinet. 
Accumulative  credit.  Two  hours  credit  with  one  hour  lesson  each  week;  one 
hour  credit  with  a  half-hour  lesson  each  week. 

168  Bassoon  (1  or  2) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Techniques  and  literature  of  the  bassoon. 
Accumulative  credit.  Two  hours  credit  with  one  hour  lesson  each  week;  one 
hour  credit  with  a  half-hour  lesson  each  week. 

169  Saxophone (1  or  2) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Techniques  and  literature  of  the  saxo- 
phone. Accumulative  credit.  Two  hours  credit  with  one  hour  lesson  each 
week;  one  hour  credit  with  a  half-hour  lesson  each  week. 

175     Organ  (lor  2) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Private  instruction  in  organ.  Accumulative 
credit.  Two  hours  credit  with  one  hour  lesson  each  week;  one  hour  credit  with 
a  half-hour  lesson  each  week. 

181-182     ClassStrings(l-l) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Class  instruction  in  violin,  viola,  cello  or 
string  bass.  Prior  experience  not  required.  Two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

185  Violin  (1or2) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Private  instruction  in  violin.  Accumulative 
credit.  Two  hours  credit  with  one  hour  lesson  each  week;  one  hour  credit  with 
a  half-hour  lesson  each  week. 

186  Viola  (lor  2) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Private  instruction  in  the  viola.  Accumu- 
lative credit.  Two  hours  credit  with  one  hour  lesson  each  week;  one  hour  credit 
with  a  half-hour  lesson  each  week. 

187  Cello(1or2) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Private  instruction  in  the  cello.  Accumula- 
tive credit.  Two  hours  credit  with  one  hour  lesson  each  week;  one  hour  credit 
with  a  half-hour  lesson  each  week. 

188  String  Bass  (1  or  2) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Private  instruction  in  the  string  bass.  Ac- 
cumulative credit.  Two  hours  credit  with  one  hour  lesson  each  week;  one  hour 
credit  with  a  half-hour  lesson  each  week. 

191-192     ClassGuitar(l-l) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Class  instruction  in  classical  guitar.  Prior 
experience  is  not  required.  Two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

195     Classical  Guitar  (1  or  2) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Private  instruction  in  classical  guitar.  Ac- 
cumulative credit.  Two  hours  credit  with  one  hour  lesson  each  week;  one  hour 
credit  with  a  half-hour  lesson  each  week. 

201-202     Theory  II  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Music  101-102.  201-202:  Basic  musicianship  skills.  201:  Music  of 
the  Medieval  and  Renaissance  periods.  202:  Music  of  the  Baroque  period. 
Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 
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203     Composition  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  A  beginning  study  of  compositional  tech- 
niques through  direct  application  in  original  compositions.  One  hour  seminar 
each  week  plus  private  instruction.  Accumulative  credit. 

211-212-213     History  of  Music  (2-2-2) 

21 1:  Stylistic  development  of  music  and  related  social  and  historical  events  of 
the  Medieval  and  Renaissance  eras.  212:  Stylistic  development  of  music  and 
related  social  and  historical  events  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  213;  Stylis- 
tic development  of  music  and  related  social  and  historical  events  of  the  19th 
and  early  20th  centuries. 

221      Percussion  Methods  (1) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. Prior  experience  not  required.  Two  labora- 
tory hours  each  week. 

231      Brass  Methods  (1) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Prior  experience  not  required.  Two  labo- 
ratory hours  each  week. 

251-252     Class  Piano  II  (1-1) 

Prerequisite:  Music  152  or  consent  of  instructor  based  on  placement.  Rec- 
ommended for  all  music  majors  who  have  not  passed  the  piano  proficiency 
examination.  Two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

261     Woodwind  Methods  (1 ) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Prior  experience  not  required.  Two  labo- 
ratory hours  each  week. 

301-302     Theory  III  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Music  202.  301-302:  Basic  musicianship  skills.  301:  Music  of  the 
Romantic  period.  302:  Music  of  the  20th  century.  Three  lecture  and  two  lab- 
oratory hours  each  week. 

303     Electronic  Music  Composition  (3) 

Available  to  students  with  a  concentration  in  music  and  to  other  students  who 
have  completed  at  least  one  semester  of  Music  203.  Techniques  of  electronic 
music  composition  utilizing  the  facilities  of  the  UNC-W  electronic  music  stu- 
dio. 

306     Orchestration  (2) 

Prerequisite:  Music  181-182,  221,  231,  and  261,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Techniques  of  transcribing,  arranging,  and  scoring  music  for  various  instru- 
ments and  instrumental  combinations.  Designed  for  students  concentrating  in 
music.  Two  hours  each  week. 

325  Music  Education  for  Elementary  Teachers  (3) 

Approach  to  the  teaching  of  music  at  the  elementary  level,  including  the  use  of 
piano  laboratory.  Three  hours  each  week. 

326  Methods  of  Teaching  Music  in  the  Elementary  Schools  (K-6) 
(2) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor;  open  only  to  currently  enrolled  music 
education  majors.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  scope  and  goals 
of  the  elementary  music  curriculum,  the  organization  of  musical  content  with 
regard  to  learning  theories  and  developmental  characteristics  of  the  child, 
and  the  development  of  evaluative  procedures  based  on  behavioral  objec- 
tives. Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  some  of  the  innovative  ideas  in  the  field, 
including  techniques  developed  by  Orff  and  Kodaly.  The  course  will  also 
include  an  evaluation  of  music  textbooks  and  materials  for  this  level. 
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327  Methods  of  Teaching  Music  in  the  Secondary  Schools  (7-1 2) 
(2) 

Prerequisite:  Open  only  to  currently  enrolled  music  education  majors  with 
consent  of  instructor.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  scope  and 
goals  of  the  secondary  music  curriculum,  the  organization  of  musical  content 
with  regard  to  learning  theories  and  behavioral  characteristics  of  the  adoles- 
cent, and  the  development  of  evaluative  procedures  based  on  behavioral 
objectives.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  methods  for  teaching  music  in  the 
classroom.  The  course  will  also  include  an  evaluation  of  music  textbooks  and 
materials  for  this  level. 

328  Instrumental  Methods  (2) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor;  Music  181,  Music  221,  Music  231,  Music 
261,  Music  406.  Methods  of  teaching  instrumental  classes  and  ensembles 
from  elementary  through  senior  high  school.  Includes  lepertoire,  marching 
band  techniques,  history,  the  designing  of  a  total  program,  rehearsal  tech- 
niques, techniques  of  developing  musicianship,  and  practical  aspects  of 
teaching  instrumental  music. 

329  Choral  Methods  (2) 

j  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor;  Music  337,  Music  405.  Methods  of  teach- 
ing choral  ensembles  from  elementary  through  senior  high  school.  Includes 
repertoire,  history,  the  designing  of  a  total  program,  rehearsal  techniques, 
techniques  of  developing  musicianship  and  the  practical  aspects  of  teaching 
choral  music. 

337     Vocal  Methods  (1) 

Basic  procedures  of  teaching  voice  with  emphasis  on  the  junior  and  senior 
high  school  levels.  Materials  for  solo  voice  studied  and  performed.  Two  lab- 
oratory hours  each  week. 

403     Advanced  Composition  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Music  203  and  consent  of  instructor.  Music  majors  only.  Ad- 
vanced study  of  compositional  techniques  through  direct  application  in  origi- 
nal compositions.  One  hour  seminar  each  week  plus  private  instruction.  Ac- 
cumulative credit. 

405  Choral  Conducting  (2) 

Prerequisite:  Music  306  or  consent  of  instructor.  Techniques  of  conducting 
choral  ensembles  with  emphasis  on  periodic  style  and  literature.  Two  lecture 
and  one  laboratory  hour  each  week. 

406  Instrumental  Conducting  (2) 

Prerequisite:  Music  306  or  consent  of  instructor.  Techniques  of  conducting 
applied  to  instrumental  ensembles  with  emphasis  on  orchestral  and  band 
score  reading,  periodic  style,  literature,  and  rehearsal  techniques.  Two  lecture 
and  one  laboratory  hour  each  week. 

490  Thesis  (1) 

A  research  thesis  in  a  subject  to  be  determined  in  consultation  with  the  music 
faculty  during  the  semester  preceding  the  taking  of  this  course. 

491  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 

495     Recital  (1) 

Consent  of  the  music  faculty. 

499     Honors  Work  in  Music  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and  junior  or  senior  standing. 
Independent  study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  1 20 
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NURSING 

(Department  of  Nursing) 
110     Fundamentals  of  Nursing  (6) 

Corequislte:  Biology  215.  Introduction  to  the  nursing  profession  and  to  the 
nursing  process.  Concept  of  adaptation  explored  with  an  overview  of  the 
many  factors  influencing  health.  Provision  of  learning  experiences  to  utilize 
nursing  skills  to  care  for  individuals  who  need  help  in  meeting  basic  needs. 
Four  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

120     Nursing  Intervention  I  (7) 

Prerequisite:  Nursing  110  and  Biology  215.  Focus  is  on  planning  and  imple- 
menting nursing  intervention  for  individuals  presenting  a  variety  of  physical 
and  psychological  needs.  The  conceptual  framework  of  stress-adaptation  em- 
phasizes the  interrelationship  of  these  needs.  Four  lecture  and  nine  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 

135     Nursing  Intervention  II  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Nursing  120  and  Biology  225.  Provides  a  learning  experience  in 
psychiatric/mental  health  nursing.  Emphasis  is  on  the  use  of  self  as  a  thera- 
peutic tool  in  nursing  intervention.  Nine  lecture  and  nine  laboratory  hours 
each  week. 

220     Nursing  Intervention  III  (9) 

Prerequisite:  Nursing  120.  Focus  is  on  planning  and  implementing  nursing  in- 
tervention for  individuals  presenting  complex  physical  and  psychological 
needs.  Five  lecture  and  twelve  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

225     Nursing  Intervention  IV  (9) 

Prerequisite:  Nursing  220.  Focus  is  on  planning  and  implementing  nursing  in- 
tervention to  meet  the  needs  of  patients  in  the  maternity,  child,  family  cycle. 
Emphasis  is  on  the  family  unit  in  the  community  setting  as  well  as  during  hos- 
pitalization. Five  lecture  and  twelve  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

250     Nursing  Seminar  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Nursing  220.  Provides  an  opportunity  for  an  exploration  of  nurs- 
ing in  todays  society  with  a  focus  on  current  trends  and  issues.  Two  lecture 
and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PHILOSOPHY 

(Department  of  Philosophy  and  Religion) 
101     Invitation  to  Philosophical  Thinking  (3) 

An  introduction  to  various  philosophers  and  philosophical  problems  from  his- 
torical, critical,  and  other  perspectives.  Three  hours  each  week. 

110     Introduction  to  Logic  (3) 

Introduction  to  the  principles  of  formal  logic  including  the  rules  of  deduction, 
the  categorical  syllogism,  induction,  and  fallacies.  Initiation  in  computer  logic 
programs.  Three  hours  each  week. 

115     Introduction  to  Ethics  (3) 

An  introduction  to  fundamental  principles,  theories,  and  problems  in  ethics. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

201  -202     History  of  Western  Thought  (3-3) 

201;  Survey  of  classical  philosophy,  Greek  and  Roman  sources  of  culture. 
202:  Survey  of  development  of  empiricism,  Italian  Renaissance  to  18th  cen- 
tury. Three  hours  each  week. 
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203     Nineteenth  Century  Philosophy  (3) 

Survey  of  major  philosophical  movements  of  the  century:  Romanticism  as 
reaction  to  Kant;  Hegel;  Schopenhauer;  Utilitarianism;  Marx;  Nietzsche.  New 
views  of  science:  Wallace,  Darwin,  Loeb,  Driesch.  Mach,  Pearson.  Relation- 
ship of  19th  to  20th  century  thought.  Three  hours  each  week. 

205     American  Philosophy  (3) 

An  introduction  to  American  philosophical  thought,  beginning  with  the  origins 
of  Pragmatism  (C.S.  Peirce  and  W.  James)  and  proceeding  through  an  exami- 
nation of  the  thought  of  Royce,  Santayana,  Dewey  and  Quine.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

21 1     Toward  a  Contemporary  Philosophy  of  Man  (3) 

An  effort  to  clarify  the  meanings  of  man  as  he  presents  himself  in  our  contem- 
porary world;  oriented  toward  a  theory  of  education  and  of  psychology.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

218     Symbolic  Logic  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  Fundamentals  of  an  axiomatic  log- 
ical system,  including  both  the  prepositional  calculus  and  the  predicate  calcu- 
lus. Three  hours  each  week. 

302  Plato  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  Study  of  the  Dialogues  of  Plato: 
Analysis  of  texts;  contemporary  interpretations.  Three  hours  each  week. 

303  Aristotle  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  An  examination  of  Aristotle's  phi- 
losophy through  selected  texts,  supplemented  with  contemporary  criticisms. 
Aristotle's  criticisms  of  Plato;  problems  of  interpretation.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

305     Medieval  Philosophy  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  The  leading  thinkers  and  issues 
from  the  9th  century  rise  of  dialectics  to  the  14th  century  decline  into  Nominal- 
ism. Special  attention  to  the  13th  century  climax  in  the  works  of  Bonaventure, 
Albertus  Magnus,  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  Three  hours  each  week. 

307     Seventeenth  Century  Philosophy  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  Examination  of  the  currents  of 
thought  that  arose  in  this  critical  century  separating  medieval  from  modern. 
Readings  in  the  works  of  Francis  Bacon,  Rene  Descartes,  Baruch  Spinoza, 
Gottfried  Leibniz,  Thomas  Hobbes  and  John  Locke.  Three  hours  each  week. 

310     (Political  Science  310)  Legal  Philosophy  and  Jurisprudence 
(3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  and/or  the  consent  of  instructor.  An  introduction 
to  the  nature,  concept  and  sources  of  law  and  the  various  schools  of  juris- 
prudence. Topics  treated  include:  Natural  law;  historical,  analytical  and  socio- 
logical jurisprudence;  idealism,  utilitarianism  and  legal  realism;  equity,  justice, 
precedent,  custom  and  law,  and  the  relation  of  law  and  morality.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

31 3     Social  and  Political  Philosophy  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  An  exploration  of  philosophical  is- 
sues and  concepts  central  to  an  understanding  of  social  and  political  life,  e.g., 
function  and  cause,  justice,  liberty,  equality,  societal  facts  and  laws,  Utopias, 
reason  and  political  argument,  political  obligation  and  the  public  interest. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

315     Applied  Ethics  (3) 

Examination  of  a  special  area  of  contemporary  ethics,  e.g.,  business  ethics. 
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environmental  ethics,  sexual  ethics,  medical  ethics,  ethics  and  the  law.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

316  The  Philosophy  of  Art  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  Investigation  and  exploration  into 
both  traditional  and  contemporary  theories  regarding  the  philosophy  of  art 
and  its  associated  problems.  Visual  arts,  such  as  painting,  sculpture,  film,  etc. 
will  be  examined.  Three  hours  each  week. 

317  Metaphysics  and  Epistemology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  Selected  readings  from  classical 
and  contemporary  sources  on  the  nature  of  reality;  the  theories  of  knowledge 
resulting  from  Western  man's  reflection  upon  experience;  contributions,  e.g., 
of  Plato  &  Aristotle,  Descartes  &  Kant,  Freud,  Heidegger  and  Wittgenstein. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

320     Philosophyof  Mind(3) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  Selected  readings  drawn  from 
classical  and/or  contemporary  sources  bearing  on  problems  of  the  self,  such 
as  the  issue  of  personal  identity  and  the  concept  of  a  person,  the  problem  of 
the  relation  of  mind  and  body  and  the  question  of  the  nature  of  consciousness. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

342     Problems  in  Oriental  Philosophy  (3) 

Prerequ/s/fe.'  Philosophy  and  Religion  101 .  An  exploration  and  examination  of 
one  or  more  of  the  philosophical  traditions  of  India,  China  and  Japan.  Empha- 
sis on  achieving  an  understanding  of  the  philosophical  themes  treated  in  their 
traditional  cultural  setting  and  an  appreciation  of  their  relevance  for  contem- 
porary Western  man.  Three  hours  each  week. 

344  Contemporary  Jewish  Thinkers  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101  or  consent  of  instructor.  The 
thought  of  such  people  as  Martin  Buber,  Franz  Rosenzweig,  Maurice 
Friedman  and  other  contemporary  philosophers/theologians  will  be  exam- 
ined. Three  hours  each  week. 

345  Philosophyof  Science  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  An  interdisciplinary  seminar  with 
an  emphasis  upon  student  research  in  the  history  and  practice  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  science.  Collaboration  of  the  biology,  physics,  and  philosophy  depart- 
ments. Three  hours  each  week. 

401      ThePhilosophyof  Immanuel  Kant(3) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101 .  An  examination  of  the  thought  and 
influence  of  Kant  in  his  three  great  critiques,  especially  the  first,  ttie  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason,  as  well  as  in  his  Groundworl<  of  tlie  Metapiiysics  of  IVIorals. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

405     Contemporary  Philosophical  Thought  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  Primary  source  study  of  various 
philosophers  of  the  20th  century,  representing  the  major  schools  or  move- 
ments. Three  hours  each  week. 

415     Existentialism  (3) 

PrerequiS'.te:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101 .  Basic  themes  in  the  thought  of  the 
leading  existentialists  and  phenomenologists,  including  Kierkegaard, 
Nietzsche,  Husserl.  Jaspers,  Heidegger,  Sartre,  Marcel,  Merleau-Ponty,  and 
Ricoeur.  Three  hours  each  week. 

417     Phenomenology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101  and  202.  Study  of  the  background 
ideas  of  Hume,  Descartes,  and  Kant,  which  influenced  Edmund  Husserl  in  for- 
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mulating  the  phenomenological  method;  eidetic  and  genetic  approaches;  in- 
fluence and  application  by  Heidegger,  Sartre,  and  Merleau-Ponty;  impact  on 
contemporary  psychiatry,  psychology  and  biomedical  ethics.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

432     Philosophyof  Religion  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  Examination  of  the  basic  problems 
found  in  Western  philosophy  concerning  religion,  including  efforts  to  prove 
the  existence  of  God,  the  role  of  faith  and  reason,  the  problem  of  evil,  immor- 
tality, religious  experience,  religious  language,  and  religious  pluralism.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

491      Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 

495     Seminar  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Credit  in  Philosophy  and  Religion  and  consent  of  department. 
Research  in  primary  sources  of  student-selected  philosophic  and/or  religious 
problems.  Three  hours  each  week. 

499     Honors  Work  in  Philosophy  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and  senior  standing.  Independent 
study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  120 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

(Department  of  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation) 

101  Foundations  of  Physical  Education  (1) 

Study  of  immediate  and  long-term  effects  of  physical  activity  and  establish- 
ment of  individualized  programs  for  acquiring  and  maintaining  physical  fit- 
ness. One  lecture  and  two  hours  of  activity  each  week. 

102  Physical  Education  Activity  (1) 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  101  or  equivalent.  Student  may  accumulate 
up  to  7  hours  credit  in  Physical  Education  102,  but  is  limited  to  one  hour  per 
semester.  Three  hours  each  week. 

103  Physical  Education  Activity  —  Program  of  Outdoor  Pursuits  (3) 

Prerequisite:  PED  101  or  equivalent.  Study  of  and  participation  in  the  skills 
and  knowledge  of  various  outdoor  recreational  activities  in  a  natural  setting. 
Minimum  of  10  one-hour  lecture  sessions  and  a  minimum  of  11  excursion 
days.  Travel  and  subsistence  costs  for  activities  borne  by  the  student.  Sum- 
mer offering  only.  (Non-majors  may  repeat  PED  103,  in  a  different  activity 
area,  only  once.) 

105     Personal  Hygiene  (3) 

Major  health  problems  of  the  day  and  how  they  relate  to  the  individual.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

215     (Biology215)  Anatomy  and  Physiology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Credit  in  Biology  or  consent  of  instructor.  Brief  introduction  to 
major  biological  principles  as  applied  to  study  of  human  anatomy  and  physiol- 
ogy. Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

220-221-222-223-224-225-226-227     Sports  Skills  (1-2) 

Designed  to  render  the  physical  education  major  skillful  in  and  knowledge- 
able about  specific  sports  activities;  exposure  to  resource  materials  and 
teaching  techniques  appropriate  to  teach  sports  activity.  Three  to  six  hours 
each  week. 
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220  Volleyball/Basketball  (2) 

221  Gymnastics/Track  &  Field  (2) 

222  Soccer/Softball/Aquatics  (2) 

Prerequisite:  PED  1 02  Advanced  Swimming  or  consent  of  instructor. 

223  Football/Wrestling  (1) 

224  Badminton/Field  Hockey/Tennis  (2) 

225  Archery/Golf/Dance  (2) 

226  Racquetball/Handball(1) 

227  Outdoor  Adventure  Sports  —  Backpacking,  Bicycling, 
Canoeing,  and  Sailing  (2) 

235  Principles  of  Health  and  Physical  Education  (3) 

introduction  to  the  objectives,  history,  philosophies,  trends,  and  profession- 
alism of  health  and  physical  education.  Three  hours  each  week. 

236  Athletic  Officiating  (3) 

Rules,  officiating  techniques,  and  problems  arising  in  officiating  with  empha- 
sis on  football,  basketball,  baseball,  volleyball,  and  tennis. 

304  Health  and  Safety  Education,  Grades  K-9  (3) 

The  scope,  development  and  procedures  of  health  education  as  it  relates  to 
the  student,  health  services  and  the  healthful  school  environment.  Emphasis 
upon  the  human  sexuality  and  the  teacher's  responsibility  for  first  aid  and 
safety  education  in  the  school  environment.  Three  hours  each  week. 

305  Health  Education  (3) 

The  scope,  development  and  procedures  of  health  education  as  it  relates  to 
the  student,  health  services  and  the  healthful  school  environment.  Emphasis 
upon  the  teacher's  responsibility  to  the  total  school  health  program.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

306  Safety,  First  Aid  and  Athletic  Injuries  (3) 

Fundamentals  of  administering  first  aid  and  treatment  of  athletic  injuries. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

320     Methods  of  Teaching  Motor  Activity  (3) 

Emphasis  on  instructional  methodology  appropriate  to  teaching  motor  skills 
and  sports  activities,  formulation  of  objectives,  and  lesson  planning.  Includes 
practicum  in  teaching.  Three  hours  each  week. 

335  Readings  in  Physical  Education  (3) 

A  comprehensive  review  of  literature  in  physical  education  and  related  areas. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

336  An  Approach  to  Coaching  (3) 

The  application  of  philosophical  and  psychological  knowledge  and  principles 
to  the  administration  and  coaching  of  sports  with  special  emphasis  on  re- 
search literature.  Three  hours  each  week. 

349     (Biology  349)  Applied  Physiology  of  Exercise  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  215  or  Biology  345.  A  study  of  fundamental 
responses  of  the  human  body  to  the  stress  of  exercise,  including  compensa- 
tory adjustments  to  long-term  physical  training.  Three  lecture  and  two  labo- 
ratory hours  each  week. 

355     Tests  and  Measurements  in  Physical  Education  (3) 

Use  and  interpretation  of  elementary  statistical  techniques  for  evaluation  and 
application  of  tests  in  physical  education;  review  of  current  tests  in  motor  abil- 
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ity,  physical  fitness,  classification,  sport  skills,  and  knowledge.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

386  Physical  Education  in  the  Primary  Grades  (K-3)  (3) 

A  study  of  the  theory,  techniques  and  methods  of  developing  and  implement- 
ing a  total  program  of  physical  education  for  children  in  grades  K-3.  Emphasis 
on  the  "movement  approach"  to  learning  fundamental  motor  skills,  equipment 
construction,  rhythms  and  dance,  stunts  and  tumbling,  classroom  games,  and 
other  activities  basic  to  the  K-3  program.  Three  hours  each  week. 

387  Physical  Education  in  the  Intermediate  Grades  4-9  (3) 

Methods  and  materials  for  developing  and  conducting  a  yearly  program  of 
physical  education  for  children  in  grades  4-9.  Emphasis  on  refinement  of 
sports  skills  through  lead-up  games,  relays  and  other  games  of  low  organiza- 
tion, including  activities  in  gymnastics,  dance  and  fitness  development.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

415  Adapted  Physical  Education  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  215  and  junior  or  senior  standing.  Problems 
relating  to  the  physiological  and  kinesiological  needs  of  the  individual  with 
physical  limitations.  Emphasis  on  the  selection  of  activities  that  will  provide 
opportunities  for  optimum  development  of  which  he  or  she  is  capable.  Two 
lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

41 6  Laboratory  Techniques  and  Research  Methods  in  Exercise 
Physiology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  349  and  consent  of  instructor.  An  in-depth 
study  of  human  physiological  adaptation  to  exercise  and  training.  Emphasis 
on  circulatory  hemodynamics,  respiratory  function,  thermal  regulation,  and 
blood  chemistry  during  work.  Primarily  a  laboratory  experience.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

420     Teaching  Physical  Education  (2) 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  320,  (PED  420  must  be  taken  before  Educa- 
tion 408  and  409).  Individualized,  supervised  experience  in  teaching.  Experi- 
ence complemented  with  weekly  seminar  on  contemporary  problems. 

421-422-423-424-425-426     Methods  of  Coaching  (2) 

Emphasis  on  strategy,  fundamentals,  techniques,  training  and  related  duties. 
Two  hours  each  week. 

421  Baseball 

422  Basketball 

423  Football 

424  Track  and  Field 

425  Soccer 

426  Volleyball 

435  Organization  and  Administration  of  Health  and 
Physical  Education  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing.  Analysis  of  problems  involved  in  plan- 
ning, organizing,  and  directing  health  and  physical  education  programs. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

436  lntramurals(3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing.  The  position  of  intramural  activities  in 
the  overall  program  of  physical  education.  Analysis  of  problems  involved  in 
the  administration  and  organization  with  emphasis  on  the  practical  approach 
in  school  systems.  Three  hours  each  week. 

440     Selected  Topics  in  Physical  Education  (3) 

Survey  course  for  public  school  teachers  with  emphasis  on  updating  tradition- 
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al  ideas  and  principles  and  introducing  new  ideas  and  problems  in  health  and 
physical  education.  Three  hours  each  week. 

455     Advanced  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Physical  Education  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  355.  Statistical  techniques  as  applied  to  re- 
search in  physical  education;  measurement  and  evaluation  in  areas  of  agility, 
balance,  power,  flexibility,  kinesthetic  perception  and  anthropometrics.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

491      Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junioror  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 

499     Honors  Work  in  Physical  Education  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and  senior  standing.  Independent 
study  for  honors  students. 


PHYSICS 

(Department  of  Physics) 
101-102     Elementary  College  Physics  (4-4) 

Corequisite:  Mathematics  111.  General  physics  designed  for  students  in  pre- 
professional  programs  and  the  biological  sciences  and  for  freshmen  planning 
to  concentrate  in  the  physical  sciences,  fylechanics,  heat,  sound,  light,  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism  and  introduction  to  modern  physics.  Three  lecture  and 
two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

105  Introductory  Physics  (4) 

Terminal  course  designed  to  cover  basic  principles  of  physics.  Three  lecture 
and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

106  (Environmental  Studies  106)  Environmental  Physics  (3) 

A  study  of  the  environment  and  the  interrelation  of  its  physical  systems.  Em- 
phasis on  energy  sources,  efficiency  of  their  use  and  the  effect  on  the  environ- 
ment. Three  hours  each  week. 

107  Physics  of  Music  (4) 

Study  of  the  scientific  basis  of  music.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours 
per  week. 

108  Meteorology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1 02  or  11 1 .  A  study  of  the  principles  underlying  at- 
mospheric phenomena  and  applications  to  observational  techniques.  Three 
lecture  and  one  laboratory  hour  each  week. 

201  -202     General  Physics  (5-5) 

Corequisite:  Mathematics  211-212,  respectively.  201:  Mechanics,  heat,  wave 
motion  and  acoustics.  202:  Electrostatics,  magnetism,  circuits,  electro- 
dynamics, optics,  atoms,  electrons,  radio-activity  and  nuclear  physics.  Four 
lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

206-207     Problems  in  General  Physics  (2-2) 

Prerequisite:  Physics  101-102  and  corequisite:  Mathematics  211-212.  Prob- 
lems in  general  physics  and  their  applications.  Two  problem  sessions  each 
week. 

215-216     Electric  Circuits  (4-4) 

Corequisite:  Mathematics  21 1.  Fundamental  laws  of  electric  circuits;  transient 
and  steady-state  sinusoidal  analysis  of  linear  circuits  by  complex  frequency; 
phasor  and  two-port  networks.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 
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225     Electronics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  An  introduction  to  electronics  with  em- 
phasis on  instrumentation  and  techniques  used  in  scientific  laboratories.  Two 
lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

260     Introductionto  Astronomy  (3) 

Descriptive  course  in  principles,  theories,  and  techniques  of  astronomy.  Three 
lecture  hours  each  week  and  occasional  night  viewing. 

305     Science  for  Elementary  Teachers  (3) 

Open  only  to  students  concentrating  in  elementary  education  and  to  in-service 
teachers.  Biological  and  physical  science  areas  appropriate  for  inclusion  in 
elementary  schools.  Three  hours  each  week. 

315-316     Electricity  and  Magnetism  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Physics  202.  Electric  and  magnetic  field  theory;  Poisson's  and 
Laplace's  equations;  harmonic  methods,  special  methods  for  solution  of  elec- 
trostatic problems,  material  media  and  boundary  value  problems;  electro- 
magnetic waves  and  radiation;  electromagnetic  laws  of  optics.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

321-322     Mechanics  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Physics  202.  Elements  of  Newtonian  mechanics,  mechanics  of 
continuous  media.  La  Grange's  equation,  rotation  of  a  rigid  body.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

335-336     Introduction  to  Modern  Physics  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Physics  202.  Survey  of  important  developments  in  atomic  and 
nuclear  physics,  including  relativity,  atomic  spectroscopy.  X-rays  and  radio- 
activity. Three  hours  each  week. 

370     Photography  (3) 

Techniques  and  procedures  in  the  use  of  photographic  materials  and  equip- 
ment. 

400     Advanced  Laboratory  (1) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the 
various  laboratory  techniques,  error  analysis  and  reduction  of  data  by  digital 
computer.  One  hour  each  week. 

405  History  of  Physics  (1) 

Prerequisite:  Physics  202.  Survey  of  the  growth  of  physical  beliefs  and  con- 
cepts from  Copernicus  to  present.  One  hour  each  week. 

406  Mathematical  Physics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Physics  202.  Designed  to  provide  mathematics  necessary  for 
advanced  undergraduate  and  beginning  graduate  study  in  physical  sciences 
and  to  develop  a  strong  background  for  students  continuing  into  mathematics 
of  advanced  theoretical  physics.  Mastery  of  calculus  and  willingness  to  build 
on  this  mathematical  foundation  are  assumed.  Three  hours  each  week. 

415     Solid  State  Physics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Physics  336.  A  study  of  the  basic  properties  of  solids  —  crystal 
structure;  mechanical,  thermal  and  electromagnetic  properties  as  determined 
by  the  phonon,  electron,  and  magnon  characteristics. 

425     Quantum  Mechanics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Physics  335.  Basic  postulates  of  quantum  mechanics;  solution  of 
the  wave  equation,  angular  momentum,  and  the  origin  of  electron  spin.  Three 
hours  each  week. 
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435     Nuclear  Physics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Physics  335.  Introduction  to  properties  of  the  nucleus;  natural 
and  artificial  radioactivity;  nuclear  reactions  and  particle  accelerators.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

445     Optics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Physics  202.  Physical  and  geometrical  optics.  Huygen's  princi- 
ples, electromagnetic  theory  of  light.  Three  hours  each  week. 

455     Thermo-Physics(3) 

Prerequisite:  Physics  202.  Principles  of  thermodynamics  and  heat  transfer;  re- 
sponse of  molecules  to  temperature  effects  illustrated  by  introduction  to  kin- 
etic theory  and  statistical  mechanics.  Three  hours  each  week. 

491      Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 

495     Physics  Seminar  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Discussion  of  selected  topics  in  physics. 

499     Honors  Work  in  Physics  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and  senior  standing.  Independent 

study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  120 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

(Department  of  Political  Science) 
111     Introduction  to  Political  Science  (3) 

The  study  of  political  science  as  a  discipline;  its  nature,  methods  and 
techniques.  An  introductory  survey  of  existing  knowledge  about  politics  and 
political  systems,  including  theories  and  characteristics  of  political  institutions 
within  and  among  nation-states.  Three  hours  each  week. 

205  American  National  Government  (3) 

Introduction  to  American  national  government  and  politics.  Emphasis  on 
structure,  processes,  and  basic  principles  such  as  federalism,  separation  of 
powers,  and  judicial  review.  Three  hours  each  week. 

206  American  State  Government  and  Politics  (3) 

A  survey  and  analysis  of  the  organization,  functions,  and  political  processes  of 
the  American  states.  Three  hours  each  week. 

207  American  Urban  Government  and  Politics  (3) 

A  study  of  the  structure,  functions,  political  processes,  problems  and  trends  in 
American  city  and  metropolitan  government  and  politics.  Three  hours  each 
week, 

21 0-21 1      Research  Methods  in  Political  Science  (3-3) 

An  introduction  to  the  rationale  and  application  of  basic  methods  of  political 
research.  PLS  210  focuses  on  library  research  —  the  information  sources  of 
government  and  politics  and  how  to  use  them.  PLS  211  introduces  quantita- 
tive methods  —  the  principles,  applications,  and  limitations  of  statistical  and 
computer  analysis  of  political  phenomena.  Three  hours  each  week. 

300,  301      American  Constitutional  Law  (3,  3) 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  205.  An  intensive  study  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  which  have  contributed  to  the  contemporary  interpretation  of  the 
United  States  Constitution.  The  treatment  is  analytical  rather  than  historical. 
300  is  concerned  with  decisions  involving  the  powers  of  the  judicial,  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  national  government,  the  relationships  among 
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these  branches,  and  the  federal  system.  301  (formerly  406)  is  a  study  of  deci- 
sions involving  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  14th  Amendment  and  other  provisions 
which  protect  individual  rights  and  liberties.  Three  hours  each  week. 

302  Public  Opinion  and  Democracy  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  111  or  205  or  consent  of  instructor.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  origin,  content,  and  policy  impact  of  public  opinion  in  democratic 
nations,  with  major  emphasis  on  the  contemporary  American  experience. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

303  Elections  and  Voting  Behavior  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  111  or  205  or  consent  of  instructor.  An  evalu- 
ation of  the  impact  of  citizen  beliefs  and  preferences  on  election  outcomes. 
The  course  is  structured  around  a  critical  examination  of  the  assumptions, 
findings  and  interpretations  of  the  major  voting  studies  since  World  War  II. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

304  Introduction  to  Public  Policy  Analysis  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  205.  A  study  of  the  theories  and  methods  of  an- 
alyzing and  explaining  public  policy  and  the  substance  of  recent  domestic 
policies  in  the  areas  of  public  finance  and  human  and  physical  resources,  in- 
cluding welfare,  education,  protection  of  the  environment,  housing,  health,  ur- 
ban renewal  and  transportation.  Three  hours  each  week. 

307  The  American  Legislature  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  205.  Functional  study  of  legislative  bodies  and 
lawmaking.  Among  the  topics  studied  will  be  the  role  of  legislatures;  the  im- 
pact of  constituencies,  parties,  interest  groups,  interpersonal  relationships 
and  other  pressures  on  legislators;  legislative  structure;  and  the  decision- 
making process.  Three  hours  each  week. 

308  Public  Administration  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  205.  Introduction  to  public  administration  in  the 
United  States.  Nature  and  scope  of  public  administration,  public  interest  in  the 
administrative  process,  role  of  administrators,  formal  and  informal  organiza- 
tion, public  personnel  and  financial  management.  Three  hours  each  week. 

309  The  American  Chief  Executive  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  205.  An  examination  of  the  concept  of  a  politi- 
cal chief  executive  as  a  coordinate  member,  with  legislature  and  courts,  of  a 
government  team.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  powers,  roles,  decision- 
making processes,  and  institutional  development  of  the  offices  of  president, 
governor,  and  mayor.  Three  hours  each  week. 

310  (Philosophy  310)  Legal  Philosophy  and  Jurisprudence  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  and/or  consent  of  the  instructor.  An  introduction 
to  the  nature,  concept  and  sources  of  law  and  the  various  schools  of  juris- 
prudence. Topics  treated  include  natural  law;  historical,  analytical  and  socio- 
logical jurisprudence;  idealism;  utilitarianism;  legal  realism;  equity,  justice, 
precedent,  custom  and  law;  and  the  relation  of  law  and  morality.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

313  Early  Political  Thought  (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  origin  and  development  of  political  theory  from  the  5th 
Century  B.C.  through  the  medieval  era.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  politi- 
cal ideas  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  the  Epicureans,  the  Stoics,  Cicero,  Augustine,  me- 
dieval philosophers,  and  Aquinas  in  order  to  discover  the  recurring  themes  of 
political  inquiry.  Three  hours  each  week. 

314  Modern  Political  Thought  (3) 

A  critical  examination  of  political  ideas  from  1500  to  1900  with  special  atten- 
tion to  those  of  Machiavelli,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Rousseau,  Montesquieu,  Hume, 
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Burke,  Hegel,  Bentham,  Marx,  the  Mills,  Spencer,  T.H.  Green  and  Nietzsche. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

31 5  Contemporary  Political  Ideologies  (3) 

A  study  of  the  concept  of  ideology  and  its  significance  in  the  modern  world. 
Systematic  analysis  of  the  major  political  ideologies  of  the  19th  and  20th  cen- 
turies with  emphasis  on  democracy,  communism,  fascism,  nationalism,  an- 
archism, and  the  Nevy  Left.  Three  hours  each  week. 

316  Women  and  Politics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  11 1  or  205  or  consent  of  instructor.  An  intro- 
duction to  political  perspectives  on  sex  role  differentiation.  Among  the  topics 
to  be  discussed  will  be  political  socialization  of  women  in  ancient  and  modern 
society;  women's  roles  in  politics  and  government;  political  consequences  of 
women's  entry  into  the  work  force;  and  contemporary  issues  in  the  women's 
movement.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  throughout  on  comparative  political  anal- 
ysis. Three  hours  each  week. 

330     Political  Systems  of  Africa  (3) 

The  governments  and  politics  of  selected  sub-Saharan  African  states.  A  sur- 
vey from  colonial  days  to  the  present  with  emphasis  on  the  contemporary  eco- 
nomic, social  and  political  problems.  Three  hours  each  week. 

335  European  Political  Systems  (3) 

Political  institutions  and  processes  of  selected  European  countries,  including 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany.  Three  hours  each  week. 

336  Political  Systems  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  (3) 

A  comparative  study  of  the  political  institutions  and  processes  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  eastern  European  countries;  the  post-Stalin  dynamics  and  the 
nature  and  significance  of  contemporary  changes.  Attention  will  be  given  to 
their  foreign  relations,  especially  with  Communist  China.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

338  Political  Systems  of  the  Middle  East  (3) 

The  governments  and  politics  of  the  Middle  East  with  emphasis  on  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  since  1945.  A  detailed  examination  of  the  forces 
that  have  shaped  contemporary  Middle  Eastern  politics:  Islam,  nationalism, 
modernization,  and  current  political  trends.  The  political  institutions  and  pro- 
cesses and  the  domestic  and  foreign  policies  of  selected  countries  will  be 
studied.  Three  hours  each  week. 

339  Political  Systems  of  Asia  (3) 

The  political  systems  of  selected  Asian  countries.  Special  emphasis  on  the 
contemporary  political,  social  and  economic  problems  of  India,  Pakistan,  Ja- 
pan, China,  Indonesia  and  other  Asian  countries.  Three  hours  each  week. 

340  Blacksin  American  Politics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  11 1  or  205  or  consent  of  instructor.  A  study  of 
American  political  institutions  and  processes  through  the  eyes  of  Black  Amer- 
ica. This  study  will  analyze  the  power  structure  in  the  black  community,  dis- 
sent and  protest,  black  participation  in  the  political  system,  black  leaders  and 
politicians  and  their  politics,  and  the  uniqueness  of  black  politics  as  compared 
with  the  wider  spectrum  of  the  political  system.  Three  hours  each  week. 

405  American  Parties  and  Pressure  Groups  (3) 

An  historical  and  analytical  treatment  of  the  appearance  and  realignment  of 
political  parties  during  the  five  successive  "national  party  systems"  since  the 
beginning  of  the  republic.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  question  of  con- 
temporary party  disarray  and  potential  realignment.  Three  hours  each  week. 

406  Contemporary  Southern  Politics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  211  or  consent  of  instructor.  An  examination  of 
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recent  developments  throughout  the  American  South  and  their  impact  on  na- 
tional politics.  Topics  covered  include  southern  political  culture,  the  decline  of 
the  one-party  system,  and  the  changing  roles  of  blacks  and  organized  labor. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  independent  research  projects  involving  student 
analysis  of  census,  election  return,  and  public  opinion  survey  data.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

407     The  American  Judicial  Systems  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  205.  Analysis  of  the  organization,  powers  and 
role  of  the  judiciary.  Topics  studied  will  include  the  political  role  of  American 
judges,  factors  influencing  judicial  policy-making,  selection  of  judges,  the  role 
of  lawyers,  and  socio-metric  relationships  within  the  judiciary.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

415     American  Political  Thought  (3) 

American  political  thought  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

425  International  Politics  (3) 

Nature  of  international  relations  including  analyses  of  basic  factors  motivating 
national  policies;  the  United  Nations  and  other  international  organizations  as 
institutions  for  promoting  peace  and  welfare  in  a  world  of  sovereign  states. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

426  International  Law  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  205.  Nature,  development  and  basic  concepts 
of  international  law.  Examination  of  the  scope,  sources  and  sanctions  of  inter- 
national law;  its  relation  to  municipal  law;  the  rights  and  duties  of  states  and  in- 
dividuals; methods  of  settling  international  disputes.  Characteristic  cases 
used  as  illustrations.  Three  hours  each  week. 

427  International  Organizations  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  1 11  or  205  or  consent  of  instructor.  A  survey  of 
the  evolution,  objectives  and  methods  of  various  types  of  regional  and  uni- 
versal organizations  and  their  role  in  contemporary  international  relations. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  principal  functions  and  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  European  Economic  Community.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

491      Directedlndividual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  the  department  chair- 
man. 

495     Departmental  Seminar  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  Political  Science  and  consent  of  the  department 
chairman.  Consideration  of  special  topics  in  Political  Science.  May  be  repeat- 
ed for  additional  credit. 

498  Internship  in  Political  Science  (3-6) 

Prerequisites:  Political  Science  111,  205,  211,  and  at  least  one  of  the  following; 
Political  Science  300,  304,  or  308.  This  course  is  open  only  to  persons  taking  a 
concentration  in  political  science  who  are  classified  as  juniors  or  seniors.  The 
internship  involves  an  experiential  learning  situation  in  selected  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies  or  with  an  individual  which  allows  the  student  to  utilize  aca- 
demic training  while  learning  from  a  practical  field  experience.  A  formal  re- 
search project  is  a  major  part  of  the  internship. 

499  Honors  Work  in  Political  Science  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and  junior  or  senior  standing.  Indi- 
vidual study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  1 20 
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PORTUGUESE 

(Department  of  Modern  Languages) 
101-102     Elementary  Portuguese  (3-3) 

Emphasis  on  the  acquisition  of  an  active  and  useful  command  of  the  lan- 
guage. Intensive  aural-oral  practice  with  the  study  of  grammatical  structures 
along  with  the  pursuit  of  a  reading  and  writing  ability.  Discussions  to  introduce 
the  students  to  the  culture  of  the  Portuguese-speaking  areas  of  the  world,  pri- 
marily Brazil  and  Portugal.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  and  spring  respective- 
ly. 

201-202     Intermediate  Portuguese  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Portuguese  102  or  equivalent.  201:  A  thorough  and  practical  re- 
view and  summarization  of  modern  Portuguese.  Introduction  to  readings  of  lit- 
erary and  intellectual  value,  as  well  as  some  materials  of  social  and  political  in- 
terest. Continuation  of  the  aural-oral  practice  in  class.  202:  Emphasis  on  read- 
ing for  the  student  in  subjects  of  various  types.  Materials  drawn  from  fields 
such  as  history,  politics,  sociology,  geography,  and  others.  Oral  discussions  to 
enable  the  student  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  the  language.  Brief  grammatical 
explanations  when  necessary.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  and  spring  re- 
spectively. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

(Department  of  Psychology) 
105     General  Psychology  (3) 

Principles  of  psychology  with  emphasis  on  scientific  methods  used  in  studying 
human  behavior.  Three  hours  each  week. 

1 1 0     Self-Management  and  Self-Motivation  (3) 

Techniques  and  concepts  to  provide  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  to  im- 
prove performance.  Development  in  coping  skills,  including  determination 
and  modification  of  motivation,  self-management  and  time-management 
skills,  and  efficient  methods  of  learning  and  organizing  materials  and  solving 
problems.  (Not  for  Social  Science  General  Degree  requirement  or  Psychology 
major  credit.)  -  _ 

145     Psychology  Applied  To  Human  Life  (3) 

A  study  of  psychological  principles  and  findings  as  applied  to  particular  fields 
of  endeavor  and  to  various  stress  situations.  Primary  emphasis  will  be  on  the 
problem  of  human  adjustment.  Three  hours  each  week. 

216     Educational  Psychology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  105  is  suggested.  Study  of  the  application  of  psy- 
chological theories  and  principles  in  educational  settings.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

220  Child  Psychology  (3) 

The  study  of  human  psychological  development  through  childhood  and  early 
adolescence.  Normal  development  is  emphasized  with  discussion  of  problem 
areas  and  other  influences  upon  such  development.  Three  hours  each  week. 

221  Adolescent  Psychology  (3) 

The  study  of  human  psychological  development  from  late  childhood  through 
adolescence.  Normal  development  is  emphasized  with  discussion  of  problem 
areas  and  other  influences  upon  such  development.  Three  hours  each  week. 

225     Introductory  Statistics  for  the  Behavioral  Sciences  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  105  and  three  credit  hours  in  mathematics.  Intro- 
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duction  to  the  statistical  techniques  most  often  used  by  behavioral  scientists 
for  either  descriptive  purposes  or  hypothesis  testing.  Parametric  techniques 
are  emphasized,  but  nonparametric  tests  are  included.  Three  lecture  and  two 
laboratory  hours  each  week. 

245     Drugs  and  Behavior  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Three  semester  hours  credit  in  Psychology.  An  examination  of 
the  psychological  aspects  of  drug  use  and  abuse.  Emphasis  will  be  on  the  ef- 
fects of  major  psychoactive  drugs  (including  alcohol)  on  behavior,  the  psy- 
chological determinants  of  drug  use.  and  treatment  of  drug  abuse. 

262     Psychology  of  Consciousness  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  105.  A  study  of  the  mental  processes  which  occur 
during  various  states  of  human  consciousness  such  as  sleep,  biofeedback 
and  meditation.  Emphasis  on  the  research  and  theories  of  brain  processes 
during  states  of  consciousness.  Three  hours  each  week. 

265     Human  Sexual  Behavior  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Three  hours  of  Psychology,  excluding  Psy  110.  Examination  of 
the  psychological  aspects  of  human  sexuality  with  emphasis  on  psychosexual 
development  and  behavior.  Includes  discussion  of  causative  factors  and  treat- 
ment of  sexual  disorders  and  deviations.  Three  hours  each  week. 

310     Sensation  and  Perception  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  105.  A  consideration  of  basic  perceptual  processes, 
problems  of  sensory  processing,  measurement  of  sensations,  and  simple  and 
complex  events.  Such  topics  as  perceptual  cues,  constancies,  illusions,  and 
person  perception  will  be  considered.  Three  hours  each  week. 

31 8     Motivation  and  Emotion  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  105.  Psychological  theory  and  research  in  the  areas 
of  motivation  and  emotion.  Basic  as  well  as  more  complex  motive  states  will 
be  examined  as  they  arise  from  physiological  needs  and  from  learning  and 
cognitive  processes. Data  from  animal  as  well  as  human  studies  will  be  consid- 
ered. Three  hours  each  week. 

322     Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Three  semester  hours  of  psychology.  A  study  of  the  characteris- 
tics and  needs  of  impaired  and  gifted  children.  Three  hours  each  week. 

324     Psychology  of  Adulthood  and  Aging  (3) 

Prerequisite:  3  hours  in  Psychology,  excluding  Psy  110.  A  developmental 
approach  to  the  portion  of  the  lifespan  from  young  adulthood  through 
senescence.  Emphasis  on  the  interaction  of  psychological,  psychosocial  and 
physiological  aspects  of  development.  Three  hours  each  week. 

336  Industrial  Psychology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  105.  The  study  of  psychological  techniques  in  per- 
sonnel selection  and  placement,  merit  rating,  reduction  of  accidents,  training, 
morale,  and  other  factors  utilized  in  industrial  work.  Three  hours  each  week. 

337  Vocational  Psychology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Psy  105  or  permission  of  instructor.  The  study  of  individual  voca- 
tional behavior  and  development.  Topics  include  the  history  of  vocational  psy- 
chology, theories  of  vocational  development  and  choice,  as  well  as  stimulus, 
organismic,  and  response  variables  correlated  with  the  choice  process.  Atten- 
tion is  directed  toward  theories  and  research  concerning  the  meaning  of  voca- 
tional motivation  and  vocational  adjustment,  as  well  as  the  prediction  of  voca- 
tional success  and  satisfaction.  Systems  for  defining  vocational  problems  are 
included.  Three  hours  each  week. 

346     Psychologyof  Personality  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  105.  A  study  of  the  basic  facts  concerning  the  struc- 
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ture,  organization,  and  adjustmental  mechanisms  of  personality.  TInree  hours 
each  week. 

347     Psychopathology(3) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  105.  The  study  of  behavioral  pathology.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  the  underlying  factors  of  the  neuroses,  psychoses,  and  char- 
acter disorders.  Three  hours  each  week. 

350     Principles  of  Behavioral  Change  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  105.  Application  of  the  principles  of  behavioral  con- 
trol in  interpersonal,  educational,  and  clinical  settings.  Primary  emphasis  will 
be  on  behavioral  modification  techniques  such  as  contingency  management, 
desensitization,  biofeedback,  etc. 

355     Introduction  to  Experimental  Psychology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  225.  Basic  principles  of  psychological  research  de- 
sign and  evaluation,  including  techniques  of  data  collection  and  analysis,  and 
conduct,  interpretation,  and  reporting  of  various  types  of  psychological  re- 
search. Experimental  research  is  emphasized.  Three  lecture  and  three  labora- 
tory hours  each  week. 

365     Social  Psychology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  1 05.  The  study  of  behavior  as  a  function  of  group  sit- 
uations. Three  hours  each  week. 

370     (Environmental  Studies  370)  Environmental  Psychology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  105.  The  study  of  the  effects  of  the  physical  environ- 
ment on  the  behavior  of  the  individual.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  man's  per- 
ception of  his  environment,  the  behavioral  effects  of  noxious  factors  in  the  en- 
vironment, the  psychology  of  environmental  design,  and  the  formation  and 
change  of  attitudes  about  the  environment.  Three  hours  each  week. 

405     History  and  Systems  of  Psychology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Fifteen  semester  hours  credit  in  psychology.  History  of  psychol- 
ogy relative  to  current  trends.  Three  hours  each  week. 

410     Cognitive  Psychology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  105.  An  introduction  to  theories  and  research  in  the 
area  of  human  cognition.  The  following  topics  will  be  emphasized:  memory, 
language,  attention,  problem-solving,  and  thinking.  Three  hours  each  week. 

417     Psychology  of  Learning  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  105,  Psychology  355  is  suggested.  A  study  of  the 
basic  facts  related  to  the  learning  process.  The  effects  of  reinforcement,  ex- 
tinction, generalization  and  discrimination,  verbal  learing  and  retention  are 
considered  as  well  as  other  phenomena  of  the  learning  process.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

420     Developmental  Psychology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  105;  Psychology  355  is  suggested.  A  study  of  the 
principles  and  processes  underlying  the  changes  occurring  during  the  normal 
development  of  humans  and  non-humans.  Motor,  social  and  intellectual  de- 
velopment are  emphasized.  Three  hours  each  week. 

425     Psychological  Tests  and  Measurements  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  105  and  225  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Introduc- 
tion to  theory  and  practice  of  test  construction,  including  a  survey  of  intelli- 
gence, achievement  and  personality  tests  and  their  applications.  Three  lecture 
and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

449     Psychology  of  Death  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  105.  A  study  of  psychological  aspects  of  death  and 
dying.  Man's  conceptualization  of  and  behavior  toward  his  own  demise  will  be 
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studied.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  behavioral  context  surround- 
ing terminal  illness,  suicide,  and  homicide.  Psychological  aspects  of  gerontol- 
ogy will  also  be  considered.  Three  hours  each  week. 

450  Introduction  to  Counseling  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  346  and  347.  The  major  historical  and  contemporary 
theories  of  counseling  including  Freudian,  client-centered,  behavioristic  and 
existential  will  be  reviewed.  Examination  of  each  theory  will  be  accompanied 
by  demonstration  and  role-play  situations  in  which  the  elements  of  each  theo- 
ry are  explored.  Three  hours  each  week. 

451  Supervised  Counseling  Practice  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  450  and  consent  of  instructor.  This  course  will  pro- 
vide for  supervision  of  student  practice  in  application  of  counseling  skills  and 
techniques  in  a  variety  of  in-service  situations.  The  student  will  participate  in 
supervised  counseling  experiences  in  local  social  service  agencies.  The 
emphasis  will  be  upon  practice  of  skills  combined  with  regular  consultation 
with  the  supervisor.  May  be  repeated  once  for  additional  credit.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

452  Ethical  Principles  in  Psychology  (1 ) 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  A  study  of  the  ethical  considera- 
tions involved  in  counseling  and  psychotherapy,  psychological  testing,  and 
the  use  of  human  subjects  in  research. 

455  Advanced  Psychological  Research  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  355  and  consent  of  instructor.  Experience  in  the  de- 
sign, conduct,  and  evaluation  of  psychological  research.  Advanced  design 
and  analysis  techniques.  Each  student  designs  and  conducts  a  research  proj- 
ect and  a  laboratory  exercise  for  Psychology  355.  Three  hours  each  week.  Of- 
fered on  demand. 

456  Physiological  Psychology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  105  and  Biology  105  or  consent  of  instructor.  A 
study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  roles  which  various  neural 
structures  play  in  the  control  of  behavior.  Three  hours  each  week. 

456-51     Methods  in  Physiological  Psychology  (1 ) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Psychology  456.  A  study  of  basic  mammalian 
neuroanatomy  and  methodology  of  physiological  psychology.  Gross  anatomy 
of  the  brain  is  taught  by  using  sheep  brains,  slides  and  tape  series.  Includes 
demonstrations  of  brain  research  methods  such  as  small  animal  surgery, 
brain  stimulation  and  recording,  and  preparation  of  brain  tissue  for  micro- 
scopic examination.  Two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

457  Animal  Behavior  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  105  and  Biology  105  or  consent  of  instructor.  A 
study  of  animal  behavior  including  the  traditional  areas  of  ethology  and  com- 
parative psychology.  Primary  emphasis  is  upon  the  similarities  and  differ- 
ences in  the  behaviors  of  animals  occupying  various  phylogenetic  positions. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

465     Community  Psychology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  105.  Psychology  365  is  suggested.  A  study  of  the 
contributions  of  psychology  to  the  understanding  of  an  individual's  behavior 
as  influenced  by  his  community  environment.  A  major  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  problems  associated  with  community  mental  health.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

491      Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 
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495     Topical  Seminar  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  105  and  consent  of  instructor.  Discussion  of 
selected  topics  in  psychology.  May  be  repeated  for  additional  credit. 

499     Honors  Work  in  Psychology  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and  senior  standing.  Independent 
work  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  1 20 

RECREATION 

(Department  of  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation) 

265  Introduction  to  Recreation  and  Parks  (3) 

The  scope,  development,  structure,  purposes,  functions,  interrelationships  of 
public,  commercial,  private  and  voluntary  agencies  engaged  in  rendering  rec- 
reation and  park  services.  This  course  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  other  courses  in 
recreation.  Three  hours  each  week. 

266  Program  Planning  for  Recreation  and  Parks  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Recreation  265.  An  introduction  to  programming  for  recreation 
and  parks,  including  the  majors  areas  of  recreation,  planning  principles,  ob- 
jectives and  evaluation.  Program  factors,  such  as  scheduling,  personnel,  facil- 
ities, equipment,  etc.,  will  be  considered.  Three  hours  each  week. 

268     Social  Recreation  Leadership  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Recreation  265.  An  introduction  to  methods  and  materials  used 
in  social  recreation  leadership  in  various  settings.  In  addition  to  leadership  in 
political  subdivision  settings,  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  social  recreation 
leadership  for  special  populations  and  for  private  and  voluntary  agencies. 

298     Practicum  in  Recreation  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Recreation  265.  Supervised  experience  in  recreation  and/or 
park  setting.  Will  include  administrative,  supervisory,  program  leadership 
training  in  a  recreation  setting.  Recreation  problems  in  low  income  areas  will 
be  examined  along  with  leadership  training  in  special  activities  and  programs. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

360     Outdoor  Recreation  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Recreation  265.  The  scope,  organization,  and  program  activities 
using  resources  in  large  parks,  forests,  and  primitive  areas.  Consideration  will 
be  given  to  private,  local,  state,  and  federal  agencies  concerned  with  outdoor 
recreation  in  these  areas.  Three  hours  each  week. 

365  Administration  of  Recreation  and  Parks  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Recreation  266  and  298.  Administrative  practices  related  to  rec- 
reation and  parks  services,  including  budget  preparation;  legal  aspects  of  rec- 
reation and  park  services;  fees  and  charges;  public  relations;  recruiting;  se- 
lecting and  training  personnel;  personnel  practices,  etc.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

366  Water-Related  Recreation  and  Park  Facilities  and  Programs 
(3) 

Prerequisite:  Recreation  265.  Principles  and  procedures  of  developing  rec- 
reation facilities  for  water-related  activities,  such  as  pools,  marinas,  lake  facili- 
ties, etc.,  and  water-related  programs,  such  as  scuba  diving,  swimming,  ski- 
ing, etc.  Three  hours  each  week. 

367  The  Arts  and  Recreation  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Recreation  265.  Administrative  problems  involved  in  organizing 
quality  cutural  arts  in  recreation  and  parks  departments  and  other  leisure 
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services  agencies.  Areas  to  be  examined  include  financing,  personnel,  facili- 
ties, and  equipment.  Funding  possibilities  and  relationships  between  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,  State  Arts  Councils,  Local  Arts  Councils,  and 
Recreation  and  Parks  Departments  will  also  be  studied. 

368  Introduction  to  Therapeutic  Recreation  and  Special 
Populations  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Recreation  266.  The  recreation  and  park  program  for  individuals 
and  groups  who  are  ill,  handicapped,  aged,  or  in  other  special  groups  con- 
ducted by  tax-supported,  voluntary,  or  private  agencies  found  in  the  com- 
munity, hospitals,  penal  institutions,  or  other  special  residences.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

369  Recreation  for  the  Aged  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Recreation  368.  To  acquaint  the  student  with  the  special  wants 
and  needs  of  the  elderly;  to  provide  insight  into  the  physical,  mental,  social, 
and  emotional  problems  of  the  aged.  To  make  the  student  aware  of  the  impor- 
tant role  recreation  plays  in  the  lives  of  the  aged. 

370  Adaptive  Activities  and  Facilities  for  Special  Populations  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Recreation  368.  To  introduce  the  student  to  procedures  and 
methods  of  adapting  recreational  facilities,  programs  and  activities  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  handicapped. 

450     Conflict  Resolution  in  Recreational  Leadership  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Recreation  265.  An  experimental  approach  to  the  study  of  con- 
flict resolution  in  recreation  leadership  and  management.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

465     Planning  of  Recreation  and  Park  Areas  and  Facilities  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Recreation  365.  Study  of  planning  standards  and  techniques  will 
be  considered.  Standards  for  master  plans  will  also  be  included.  Students  will 
develop  plans  for  a  recreation  area  and/or  park  as  part  of  this  course.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

468  Therapeutic  Recreation:  Program  Planning  and 
Implementation  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Recreation  368.  Advanced  level  course  in  programming  and 
program  implementation  for  individuals  who  are  disabled  or  in  other  special 
population  groups.  Emphasis  on  sources  of  funding,  community  awareness 
and  successful  programming  techniques.  Three  hours  each  week. 

469  Research  Methods  and  Practices  in  Recreation  and  Parks  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Recreation  365.  Research  techniques  employed  to  solve  prob- 
lems in  the  recreation  and  parks  field.  Research  projects,  workshops  and  clin- 
ics relative  to  specific  problems  on  an  independent  and  group  basis  will  be 
undertaken. 

470  Outdoor  Recreation  Management  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Recreation  360. Advanced  level  course  m  giving  in-depth  ex- 
posure to  management  techniques  necessary  for  the  administration  of  major 
outdoor  recreation  areas  including  national  park  areas,  national  forest  pre- 
serves, state  parks,  county  park  systems,  municipal  park  systems  and  com- 
mercial areas  such  as  marinas  and  camp  sites.  Emphasis  on  budgeting,  per- 
sonnel management,  facility  planning  and  design.  Three  hours  each  week. 

471  Camp  Leadership  and  Management  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Recreation  360.  Study  of  the  segment  of  park  recreation  pro- 
grams involved  with  current  camp  practices,  philosophy,  leadership  and  man- 
agement. Three  hours  each  week. 
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491     Directedlndividual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 

495     Seminar  in  Recreation  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Recreation  365  or  consent  of  instructor.  Discussion  of  selected 
topics  drawn  from  current  literature.  Discussions  with  various  professionals 
from  county,  municipal,  state,  federal,  and  private  recreation  and  park  agen- 
cies. 

498  Parks  and  Recreation  Internship  (6) 

Prerequisite:  Recreation  365.  A  progression  of  professional  field  experiences 
relating  theory  to  practical  experience.  Work  experiences  involving  program 
planning  and  administrative  procedures  in  county,  municipal,  institutional  and 
voluntary  settings. 

499  Honors  Work  in  Recreation  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and  senior  standing.  Independent 
study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  1 20 

RELIGION 

(Department  of  Philosophy  and  Religion) 
103     Introduction  to  Religion  (3) 

Nature  and  varieties  of  religion;  ways  of  studying  religion;  ways  of  being  reli- 
gious (life-styles);  a  comparative  examination  of  the  great  Abrahamic  religions 
(Judaism,  Christianity,  Islam).  Three  hours  each  week. 

140  Research  Tools  for  Historical  and  Textual  Criticism— Hebrew 
(3) 

Basic  study  of  the  Hebrew  language  with  special  attention  to  that  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Three  hours  each  week. 

141  Research  Tools  for  Historical  and  Textual  Criticism— Greek  (3) 

Basic  study  of  the  Greek  language  with  special  attention  to  that  of  the  New 
Testament.  Three  hours  each  week. 

231  Primitive  and  Classical  Religions  (3) 

A  survey  of  primitive  religion  as  revealed  both  in  archaeological  research  and 
remaining  primitive  customs;  examination  of  classical  faiths  of  Egypt,  Meso- 
potamia and  ancient  Europe.  Three  hours  each  week. 

232  Oriental  Religions  (3) 

A  survey  of  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Taoism,  and  Confucianism;  historical 
aspects,  basic  insights,  texts,  relevancy  to  contemporary  man.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

235  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  (3) 

Historical  study  of  the  Hebrew,  Canaanite,  Sumerian,  Babylonian,  and  Egyp- 
tian cultures,  based  upon  primary  literary  and  archaeological  sources.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

236  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (3) 

Historical  survey  of  the  canonical  Christian  literature;  illustration  of  contempo- 
rary methods  of  text-criticism,  literary-criticism,  form-criticism,  and 
redaction-criticism;  focus  on  results  of  modern  scholarship  in  appreciating 
the  Gospels  and  their  function  in  the  early  Christian  community.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

238     Early  Christian  Writers  (3) 

Survey  of  the  basic  works  of  the  major  Greek  and  Latin  Christian  Fathers  from 
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the  late  1st  century  to  the  early  7th  century.  Special  focus  on  the  formative  role 
of  the  first  six  "ecumenical"  Councils,  from  Nicaea  in  325  to  Constantinople  III 
in  680.  Three  hours  each  week. 

242     Religion  in  America  (3) 

A  survey  of  religious  thought  from  colonial  times  to  the  present;  representative 
Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  thinkers;  the  phenomenon  of  "civil  religion," 
church  involvement  in  social  and  political  issues.  Three  hours  each  week. 

331     The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  236  or  consent  of  instructor.  The  New 
Testament  Book  of  Acts;  its  analysis  and  interpretation;  significance  for  the 
emerging  Christian  movement;  contemporary  evaluation  of  its  problems  and 
perspectives.  Three  hours  each  week. 

333     The  Pauline  Corpus  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  236.  Analysis  and  interpretation  of  the 
major  New  Testament  Letters  attributed  to  Paul;  focus  on  I  &  II  Thessalonians, 
Philippians,  I  &  II  Corinthians,  Galatians,  and  Romans.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

335     The  Johannine  Literature  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  236.  Analysis  and  interpretation  of  the 
five  New  Testament  writings  attributed  to  John;  survey  of  20th  century  work  on 
the  Fourth  Gospel;  expecially  C.H.  Dodd,  R.  Bultmann,  C.K.  Barrett,  and  R. 
Brown;  the  three  letters  and  their  significance;  relation  of  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tion to  the  foregoing.  Three  hours  each  week. 

337  Apocalyptic  Literature  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  235,  236,  or  permission  of  instructor.  A 
study  of  Jewish  and  Christian  apocalypses,  stressing  general  characteristics 
of  'apocalypse',  historical  and  linguistic  backgrounds,  critical  problems,  and 
exegetical  study,  using  Daniel,  Ezechiel,  and  Revelation  as  examples.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

338  The  Prophets  of  Israel  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  235.  Primary  source  investigation  of  the 
Old  Testament  Prophets  and  their  political,  religious,  socio-economic  and  his- 
torical background.  Three  hours  each  week. 

339  Psychology  of  Religion  (3) 

A  history  of  the  interaction  of  modern  psychology  with  the  Western  religious 
tradition  from  William  James  to  the  present;  Freud  and  Jung,  Allport  and  Men- 
ninger,  Tillich  and  May,  Hiltner  and  Pruyser,  on  such  areas  as  faith  and  doubt, 
prayer  and  prejudice,  symbol  and  guilt,  authority  and  integration  of  personal- 
ity. Three  hours  each  week. 

351  Reformation  and  Counter-Reformation  (3) 

An  examination  of  the  Reform  movements  in  the  Christian  Church  from  the 
12th  to  the  16th  century;  efforts  of  the  Monastic  and  Mendicant  Orders;  Wyc- 
liffe,  Henry  of  Langenstein,  Gerson,  Dietrich  of  Niem,  John  Major;  Hus  and 
Conciliarism;  Erasmus,  Luther,  Zwingli,  and  Calvin;  the  Council  of  Trent  and 
Ignatius  Loyola.  Three  hours  each  week. 

352  Southern  Religion  (3) 

A  study  of  religion  in  the  Old  South  until  1865.  Topics  include:  revivalism;  the 
system  of  slavery;  the  Southern  way  of  life;  and  the  religious  beliefs  and  prac- 
tices of  blacks  and  whites.  Three  hours  each  week. 

432     Philosophyof  Religion  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  1 01 .  Examination  of  the  basic  problems 
found  in  Western  philosophy  concerning  religion,  including  efforts  to  prove 
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the  existence  of  God,  the  role  of  faith  and  reason,  the  problem  of  evil,  immor- 
tality, religious  experience,  religious  language,  and  religious  pluralism. 

495     Seminar  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Credit  in  Philosophy  and  Religion  and  consent  of  department. 
Research  in  primary  source  of  student-selected  philosophic  and/or  religious 
problems. 
For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  1 20 

SOCIAL  WORK 

(Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology) 
235     Introduction  to  Social  Work  (3) 

History,  methods,  and  practice  in  professional  social  work  in  the  United 
States.  Three  hours  each  week. 

301  (Criminal  Justice  301 )  Methods  and  Techniques  of  Social 
Welfare  and  Rehabilitation  Services  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  An  introduction  to  the  basic  principles,  methods 
and  techniques  which  form  the  basis  for  social  work  practice  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  professional  use  of  self  and  utilization  of  systematic  pro- 
cesses of  problem  solving  in  the  delivery  of  social  and  rehabilitation  services. 
The  interview,  social  study,  information  gathering,  group  leadership,  and 
other  problem  solving  methods  will  be  introduced.  Three  hours  each  week. 

302  Social  Work  Methods  II  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Social  Work  301 .  This  course  provides  an  opportunity  to  explore 
more  fully  differential  concepts  and  principles,  advocacy  role,  problem- 
solving  skills,  strategies  and  techniques  in  providing  discrete  services  to 
individuals,  groups,  and  communities.  Emphasis  is  on  roles,  communicative 
patterns,  and  types  of  systems  encountered  by  the  social  worker.  It  is  also 
concerned  with  the  broadening  and  deepening  of  principles  underlying  auton- 
omous social  work  practice,  decision  techniques,  goal  formulation  and 
mobilizing  competence  for  action.  Observation  and  participation  in  a  selected 
human  service  agency  is  required.  Three  hours  each  week. 

303  Social  Welfare  and  Rehabilitation:  Services,  Policies,  Issues 
and  Programs  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Social  Work  235.  A  problematic  approach  to  situations  that 
affect  policies,  issues,  programs  and  services  in  social  work  and  rehabilitation 
services.  An  attempt  to  aid  the  student  in  developing  an  analytical  and  critical 
understanding  as  he  explores  the  motivation  and  methods  by  which  social 
work  and  rehabilitation  services,  policies  and  programs  are  being  developed 
by  our  society  and  other  countries.  Three  hours  each  week. 

306     (Criminal  Justice  306)  Evaluative  Methods  for  Service 
Agencies  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Statistics  205  and  one  Computer  Science  course.  Interviewing, 
participant-observation,  ethnomethodology  evaluative  research,  analysis  of 
data  and  its  implications,  research  methods  with  emphasis  on  practical  appli- 
cation. Three  hours  each  week. 

318     Social  Work  and  Health  Care  Delivery  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Social  Work  235.  An  examination  of  the  rationale,  issues,  prob- 
lems and  practices  related  to  the  implementation  of  client-centered  health 
care.  New  programs  and  proposals  for  the  delivery  of  health  services  will  be 
reviewed  systematically  with  reference  to  the  implications  for  social  work 
practice. 
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336     Suicidology  and  Crisis  Intervention  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Social  Work  235.  An  examination  of  the  present  range  of  theo- 
retical formulations  of  crisis  theory  will  be  made  and  related  to  the  variety  of 
ways  it  is  being  applied  in  many  fields  of  practice  and  in  a  number  of  common- 
ly encountered  stressful  situations.  Many  points  of  view  and  approaches, 
reflecting  diverse  efforts  at  extending  the  knowledge  and  practice  base  of 
crisis  conceptualizations  are  studied.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  observing, 
formulating,  defining,  and  measuring  the  threats,  tasks  and  opportunities 
associated  with  crisis  behavior  in  individuals  and  families.  The  use  of  preven- 
tive techniques  that  are  appropriate  for  individuals,  groups  and  communities 
are  explored.  A  common  theoretical  frame  of  reference  will  be  developed  to 
provide  systematic  and  in-depth  response,  the  range  of  normally  developing 
life  crisis,  as  well  as  abnormal  and  accidental  crises.  Three  hours  each  week. 

396     Community  Organization  and  Social  Practice  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  The  course  analyzes  a  variety  of  forms  of  com- 
munity organization  practice,  focusing  on  definition  of  goals,  values,  roles  and 
skills  required  for  professional  practice.  Community  organization  is  viewed  as 
a  process  of  bringing  about  desirable  changes  in  community  life.  Community 
needs  and  resources  available  to  meet  these  needs  are  studied.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

490  Social  Work  Practicum  (3-6) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105,  Social  Work  235,  301  and  303.  A  field  experience 
in  selected  social  agencies  designed  to  permit  student  application  and  inte- 
gration of  cognitive  and  affectual  learning  with  a  formalized  service  system. 
Learning  experiences  and  content  are  designed  to  gain  and  demonstrate 
beginning  knowledge,  attitudes  and  skills  which  are  consistent  with  the  con- 
cepts of  social  practice.  The  student  will  participate  in  a  two  hour  weekly 
seminar. 

491  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

495     Topical  Seminar  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105,  Social  Work  235  and  consent  of  instructor.  A 
consideration  of  special  topics  not  dealt  with  in  regular  courses. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  1 20 


SOCIOLOGY 

(Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology) 
105     Introduction  to  Sociology  (3) 

Science  of  human  society  emphasizing  physical  basis  of  society,  culture,  col- 
lective behavior,  population,  and  social  institutions.  Analytical  approach 
stressed.  Three  hours  each  week. 

205     (Anthropology  205)  Human  Societies  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  The  evolution  of  man  and  societies.  Societal  evo- 
lution as  seen  as  an  extension  of  and/or  parallel  to  biological  evolution.  A 
movement  from  simple  to  complex  as  analyzed  from  a  focus  upon  sustenance 
activity  as  the  primary  organizing  principle  of  societies.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

215     Modern  Social  Problems  (3) 

Social  controls  and  the  sociology  of  revolutionary  change.  Problems  related  to 
race,  family,  crime,  delinquency,  and  social  disorganization.  Three  hours  each 
week. 
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225     Collective  Behavior  and  Social  Movements  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  Analysis  of  social  behavior  breaking  with  existing 
patterns  and  expectations,  such  as  riots,  crowds,  revolution,  and  social  move- 
ments. Three  hours  each  week. 

305  Population  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  A  study  of  the  changes  in  size,  composition,  dis- 
tribution of  population  and  the  dynamics  underlying  them.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

306  Social  Research  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105,  Statistics  205,  Computer  Science  105.  Introduc- 
tion to  the  logic  and  methods  of  sociological  research.  Topics  include  the  logic 
of  social  scientific  inquiry;  the  relationship  between  theory  and  research; 
problem  formulation;  research  design;  conceptualization  and  measurement; 
operationalization;  sampling;  modes  of  observation;  index  and  scale  con- 
struction; introduction  to  analysis  and  interpretation  of  quantitative  data;  and 
ethics  and  politics  of  social  research.  Three  hours  each  week. 

307  Theory  Construction  and  Non-Parametric  Statistics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  306.  The  student  will  be  introduced  to  the  process  of 
constructing  theories  relative  to  social  relations,  and  to  their  practical  applica- 
tions in  the  conduct  of  actual  survey  research.  There  will  also  be  a  segment  of 
time  used  to  introduce  those  non-parametric  statistics  that  are  most  often 
used  with  either  nominal  or  ordinal  data.  A  segment  of  the  course  will  also  be 
devoted  to  introducing  the  student  to  SPSS  computer  programming.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

315  Urban  Sociology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  Analysis  of  the  history  and  development,  social 
organization,  and  problems  of  the  city.  Three  hours  each  week. 

316  Human  Ecology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105  and  three  additional  hours  in  Sociology  above  the 
introductory  level.  A  theory  of  community  structure  based  on  societal  evolu- 
tion as  shown  through  the  referential  concepts  of  population,  organization,  en- 
vironment and  technology.  An  analysis  of  the  spatial,  temporal,  functional  and 
relational  configuration  of  human  communities.  Three  hours  each  week. 

325     American  Minority  Relations  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  Analysis  of  the  ascriptive  bases  of  inequality  in 
American  society:  race,  ethnicity,  religion  and  sex.  Topics  include  socio- 
cultural  causes  and  consequences  of  prejudice  and  discrimination;  institu- 
tionalized discrimination;  and  European  immigration,  ethnicity  and  ass.mila- 
tion.  Three  hours  each  week. 

335     The  Sociology  of  Deviant  Behavior  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  The  analysis  of  certain  behavior  in  terms  of  de- 
viations from  norms;  the  application  of  sociological  and  psychological  con- 
cepts and  theory  to  deviant  behavior,  and  the  critical  evaluation  of  non- 
sociological  research  and  theories.  Three  hours  each  week. 

345  Sociologyof  the  Family  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  Origin  and  development  of  the  family  as  a  social 
institution  from  an  historical  and  comparative  approach;  analysis  o(  forms  and 
functions  of  the  family;  socialization,  mate  selection,  procreation.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

346  Sociologyof  Religion  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  1 05.  An  analysis  of  the  structure,  function  and  process 
of  religion,  emphasizing  the  reciprocal  relation  of  religion  and  cultur'^  and 
religious  differentiation  and  institutionalization.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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347  Sociology  of  Education  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  An  examination  of  the  socio-cultural  factors 
operating  at  various  levels  of  the  educational  process,  from  classroom  to 
school  system  to  community,  in  light  of  the  changing  roles  of  the  child  and 
education  in  a  complex  industrial  society.  Three  hours  each  week. 

348  Sociology  of  Recreation,  Sports  and  the  Arts  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  This  course  surveys  existing  theory  and  research 
with  respect  to  the  concept  of  leisure.  Specific  attention  is  devoted  to  socio- 
logical analyses  of  trends,  differentials,  and  time  expenditures  which  popula- 
tion categories  exhibit  in  recreational,  sporting,  and  arts  activities.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

349  Sociology  of  Law  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105  and  junior/senior  standing.  An  analysis  of  the  role 
of  law  in  society.  Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  relationship  between 
law  and  social  organization  and  the  relation  of  sociocultural  changes  to  sub- 
stantive and  procedural  aspects  of  law.  The  concept  of  justice  will  also  be 
analyzed.  Law  will  be  viewed  as  a  collectivistic-individualistic  process  and  as  a 
reflection  of  sociocultural  values.  Three  hours  each  week. 

350  Sex  Roles  in  Society  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  The  differentiation  of  both  ascribed  and  achieved 
roles  in  modern  society  based  on  the  variable  of  sex  of  the  individual,  condi- 
tions which  serve  to  maintain  or  to  weaken  the  normative  patterns,  and  con- 
sideration of  some  of  the  consequences  of  differentiation.  The  effects  of  sex- 
role  socialization  on  political,  occupational,  and  educational  behavior,  with 
emphasis  placed  on  stability  and  change.  Three  hours  each  week. 

355     Criminology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  The  nature,  variation  and  causes  of  crime  are 
studied  as  aspects  of  the  American  culture.  Three  hours  each  week. 

365  (Psychology  365)  Social  Psychology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105  or  Psychology  105.  The  study  of  behavior  as  a 
function  of  group  situations.  Three  hours  each  week. 

366  Social  Change  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  The  study  of  social  and  cultural  change  in  com- 
munity and  society  with  emphasis  upon  the  rate  and  degree  of  change,  direc- 
tion of  change,  mechanism  of  change,  and  planning  of  change.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

375     Juvenile  Delinquency  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  The  analysis  and  description  of  the  problem  of 
juvenile  delinquency  as  it  exists  in  a  changing  contemporary  society.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

385  The  Community  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  Structure,  process  and  change  in  modern  com- 
munities. Topics  include  analysis  of  the  concept  of  community;  the  community 
as  a  social  system;  major  community  functions;  relationships  between  the 
community  and  larger  society;  community  stratification,  power  structure  and 
organization.  Three  hours  each  week. 

386  Sociology  of  Work  and  Occupations  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105  and  three  additional  hours  in  Sociology  or  Eco- 
nomics. An  analysis  of  the  place  of  work  in  society.  This  course  examines  oc- 
cupational structures  as  the  primary  link  between  persons  and  the  larger  soci- 
ety. Topics  to  be  included  are  the  growth  and  development  of  occupational 
structure,  occupations  and  technological  change,  occupations  and  organiza- 
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tional  complexity,  and  other  system  features  which  influence  or  are  influenced 
by  the  occupational  structure.  Three  hours  each  week. 

415     Power  and  Privilege  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Sociology  105  and  six  additional  hours  in  Sociology  above  the 
introductory  level.  Examination  of  social  stratification  as  the  system  of  distri- 
bution of  privilege,  power  and  prestige  in  modern  and  traditional  societies. 
Discussion  of  major  theories  and  theorists  of  stratification;  the  structure  and 
process  of  systems  of  social  inequality;  the  causes,  correlates  and  conse- 
quences of  socially  structured  inequality.  Three  hours  each  week. 

445     Complex  Organizations  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105  and  six  additional  hours  in  Sociology  above  the 
introductory  level.  Examination  of  theory  and  research  on  structure  and  pro- 
cesses of  large  scale  formal  organizations  in  Western  society;  consideration  of 
industrial-commercial  governmental,  religious,  military,  political  and  educa- 
tional organizations.  Three  hours  each  week. 

455     Social  Theory  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105  and  six  additional  hours  in  Sociology  above  the 
introductory  level.  A  review  of  the  significant  trends  of  development  in  socio- 
logical theory  with  emphasis  on  the  relationship  of  theory  to  research.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

466     Social  Planning  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105  and  six  additional  hours  in  Sociology  above  the 
introductory  level.  Examination  and  analysis  of  the  theories  and  processes  of 
social  planning  including  the  critical  review  of  directed  social  change,  social 
intervention,  and  organizational  adaptation.  Three  hours  each  week. 

490  Senior  Project  (3-6) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105,  306,  307  and  senior  status.  A  personal  study  of  a 
segment  of  the  community  will  be  undertaken  by  each  major.  There  will  be  an 
analytical  paper  written  after  actual  data  has  been  acquired  preferably 
through  a  personal  confrontation  within  an  institutional  setting.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

491  Directedlndividual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

495     Topical  Seminar  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105  and  consent  of  instructor.  Consideration  of  spe- 
cial topics  not  regularly  dealt  with  in  regular  courses. 

499     Honors  Work  in  Sociology  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and  senior  standing.  Independent 
work  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  1 20 

SPANISH 

(Department  of  Modern  Languages) 
101-102     Elementary  Spanish  (3-3) 

Emphasis  on  achievement  of  an  active  command  of  the  language.  Aural-oral 
practice;  intensive  study  of  the  basic  patterns  of  spoken  Spanish;  reading, 
writing  and  basic  conversation.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  and  Spring. 

105     Spanish  for  Tourists  (3) 

General  interest  course,  but  designed  specifically  for  those  planning  to  travel 
in  a  Spanish-speaking  country.  Emphasis  on  practical  communication,  cur- 
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rent  vocabulary  and  colloquial  expressions.  Realia  and  audiovisual  aids  used 
extensively.  Course  may  be  structured  to  answer  specific  individual  needs. 
Three  hours  each  week.  Spring. 

201-202     Intermediate  Spanish  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  102  or  equivalent.  201;  A  reveiw  of  the  most  important 
and  practical  aspects  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language.  Applica- 
tion of  the  language  in  composition,  conversation  and  readings.  202;  Empha- 
sis on  reading  a  variety  of  material  drawn  from  different  areas,  including  litera- 
ture, history,  politics,  sociology,  religion,  and  others.  Oral  discussion  to  enable 
the  student  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  the  language.  Brief  explanation  of  gram- 
matical points  when  necessary.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  and  spring  re- 
spectively. 

205     Business  Spanish  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  202  or  equivalent.  Designed  for  students  who  need  fa- 
miliarization with  the  terminology  necessary  for  the  fields  of  economics,  busi- 
ness, accounting,  natural  sciences  and  others.  Business  correspondence  in 
Spanish  and  the  currency  systems  of  the  Spanish-speaking  countries  are  in- 
cluded. Three  hours  each  week.  Spring. 

209  Spanish  Literature  in  Translation  (3) 

Study  of  representative  works  from  the  literature  of  Spain.  Readings  and  class 
discussions  in  English.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  1981  and  alternate  years. 

210  Spanish-American  Literature  in  Translation  (3) 

Study  of  representative  works  from  the  literature  of  Spanish  America.  Read- 
ings and  class  discussions  in  English.  Three  hours  each  week.  Spring  1982 
and  alternate  years. 

211  Spain  Today  (3) 

An  examination  of  the  institutions  and  social  fabric  of  contemporary  Spain  as 
they  evolved  from  traditional  roots,  including  units  on  history,  politics,  regional 
culture,  literature,  music,  art,  customs  and  economic  resources.  Readings 
and  class  discussions  in  English.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  1982  and  alter- 
nate years. 

212  Latin  America  Today  (3) 

An  examination  of  the  institutions  and  social  fabric  of  contemporary  Latin 
America  as  they  evolved  from  traditional  roots,  including  units  on  history,  poli- 
tics, indigenous  cultures,  literature,  music,  art,  customs,  and  economic  re- 
sources. Readings  and  class  discussions  in  English.  Three  hours  each  week. 
Spring  1981  and  alternate  years. 

305  Conversation  and  Composition  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  202  or  equivalent.  Intensive  training  in  spoken  and  writ- 
ten Spanish.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall. 

306  Advanced  Grammar  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  202  or  equivalent.  Grammatical  forms  and  usage;  re- 
quired of  those  who  plan  to  teach  at  the  high  school  level.  Three  hours  each 
week.  Fall. 

307  Phonetics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  202  or  equivalent.  Various  speech  phenomena;  practice 
in  phonetic  transcription,  pronunciation,  and  intonation;  required  of  those  who 
plan  to  teach  at  the  high  school  level.  Three  hours  each  week.  Spring. 

311,312     Spanish  and  Spanish- American  Civilization  (3,  3) 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  202  or  equivalent.  Geographical,  historical  and  cultural 
aspects  of  Spain  (311)  and  Spanish  America  (312).  Three  hours  each  week. 
Fall  and  spring  respectively. 
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321 ,  322     Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  (3, 3) 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  202  or  equivalent.  Extensive  readings  covering  the  main 
currents  of  Spanish  literature;  emphasis  in  classroom  discussions  on  textual 
analysis  and  criticism;  oral  and  written  reports.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall 
and  spring  respectively. 

405     Advanced  Conversation  and  Composition  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  202  or  equivalent.  Emphasis  on  oral  Spanish,  essay 
writing  and  translation.  Recommended  for  students  preparing  for  teaching. 
Three  hours  each  week.  Offered  on  demand. 

421 ,  422     Spanish-American  Literature  (3,  3) 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  322  or  equivalent.  421 :  Representative  works  from  colo- 
nial times  to  the  fyiodernista  movement.  422;  Representative  works  from  the 
r\/lodernista  movement  to  the  present  with  emphasis  on  the  novel  and  poetry. 
Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  and  spring  respectively.  1982-83  and  alternate 
years. 

430  Spanish  Literature  of  the  IVliddle  Ages  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  322  or  equivalent.  Literature  of  medieval  Spain.  Three 
hours  each  week.  Fall  1982  and  alternate  years. 

431  Golden  Age  Literature  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  322  or  equivalent.  Spanish  literature  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  Three  hours  each  week.  Spring  1981  and  alternate 
years. 

432  Modern  Spanish  Literature  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  322  or  equivalent.  Spanish  literature  from  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  Generation  of  1898.  Three  hours  each  week. 
Fall  1981  and  alternate  years. 

433  Contemporary  Spanish  Literature  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  322  or  equivalent.  Spanish  literature  from  the  Genera- 
tion of  1898  to  the  present.  Three  hours  each  week.  Spring  1982  and  alternate 
years. 

434  Cervantes  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  322  or  equivalent.  Don  Quixote  and  other  selected 
works.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  1982  and  alternate  years. 

491      Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 
Fall  and  spring. 

495     Seminar  in  Spanish  Literature  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  322  or  equivalent.  Cooperative  study  of  a  selected  topic 
under  the  direction  of  departmental  faculty.  Research,  informal  presentations, 
reports,  discussions.  Fall  and  spring. 

499     Honors  Work  in  Spanish  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and  senior  standing.  Independent 
study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  1 20 
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SPEECH  COMMUNICATION 

(Department  of  Creative  Arts) 
105     Fundamentals  of  Speech  (3) 

Principles  and  basic  skills  in  speaking  and  listening;  classroom  exercise  and 
discussion.  Three  hours  each  week. 

116     Orallnterpretation  (3) 

Analysis  and  practice  in  reading  aloud  before  an  audience  a  variety  of  literary 
selections.  Three  hours  each  week. 

170     Intercollegiate  Forensics(l) 

One  hour  of  academic  credit  each  semester  (up  to  eight  hours  total)  for  parti- 
cipation in  debate  and/or  individual  speaking  events  on  the  Intercollegiate 
Forensics  Team.  One  hour  each  week. 

210     Oral  Interpretation  of  Children's  Literature  (3) 

Focuses  on  several  methods  of  performance  of  children's  literature.  Story- 
telling, solo  performance  and  group  performance  will  be  covered.  Areas  of 
emphasis  will  be  selection  of  suitable  material,  cutting  of  the  material  and 
techniques  of  performance.  Three  hours  each  week. 

220  Interpersonal  Communication  (3) 

This  course  focuses  upon  the  communication  process  in  face-to-face  situa- 
tions. It  is  designed  to  improve  the  everyday  communication  skills  of  the  stu- 
dent through  a  greater  understanding  of  the  interpersonal  process.  Emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  development  of  interviewing  techniques,  information  ac- 
quisition and  persuasive  dialogues.  Three  hours  each  week. 

221  Group  Discussion  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Communication  105  or  consent  of  instructor.  The  study  of  and 
practice  in  oral  group  methodologies,  including  panel,  forum  and  symposium 
speaking.  Three  hours  each  week. 

230     Voice  and  Diction  (3) 

Principles  and  use  of  the  voice  exercises  in  vocal  variety,  articulation  and 
pronunciation.  Three  hours  each  week. 

265     Survey  of  Mass  Communications  (3) 

An  examination  of  U.S.  radio,  television,  newspaper,  magazines  and  film.  Em- 
phasis on  their  development,  functions,  theoretical  foundations,  present  uses, 
and  effects.  Special  project  required.  Three  hours  each  week. 

270     Parliamentary  Procedure  (1 ) 

Principles  and  rules  governing  deliberative  assemblies.  One  hour  each  week. 

275  TheArtof  Persuasive  Speech  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Communication  105  or  consent  of  instructor.  Power  of  speech  as 
a  tool  to  control  thought  processes  of  others  in  both  negative  and  positive 
ways.  Three  hours  each  week. 

276  Debate  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Communication  105,  170,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Principles  of 
argumentation  and  style  in  their  application  to  formal  debate;  practice  in  con- 
ventional debate  form  on  current  national  intercollegiate  debate  resolution. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

290     Rhetoric  of  Popular  Culture  (3) 

Analysis  will  focus  upon  an  understanding  of  the  various  persuasive  in- 
fluences inherent  in  modern  society.  Areas  of  emphasis  will  include  analysis  of 
persuasive  appeals  in  advertising,  music,  art,  movies,  theatre,  social  move- 
ments, politics,  literature,  and  sports.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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325     Business  and  Professional  Speaking  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Communication  105.  Public  speaking  skills  in  directed  experi- 
ences especially  related  to  speech  communication  tasks  which  accompany 
the  role  of  a  business  or  professional  person.  Topics  include  the  delivery  of 
briefings,  manuscript  speeches,  conferences,  interviewing,  salesmanship,  use 
of  electronic  extenders  and  visual  aids.  Three  hours  each  week. 

340     Communication  Theory  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Communication  105  or  consent  of  instructor.  The  course  ex- 
plores theoretical  perspectives  concerning  how  and  why  people  communi- 
cate. Emphasis  is  placed  on  a  greater  understanding  of  the  human  communi- 
cation process.  Three  hours  each  week. 

415     Readers  Theatre  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Communication  1 16.  The  application  of  oral  interpretation  tech- 
niques to  group  readings.  Students  will  be  involved  in  both  technical  and  per- 
formance aspects  of  production.  Three  hours  each  week. 

450     History  of  Rhetoric  and  Public  Address  (3) 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  rhetorical  principles  and  style  as  evidenced  by 
significant  historical  personalities  and  the  literary  genre  of  public  address. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

465     Mass  Communications  in  Society  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Communications  265.  A  seminar  encompassing  the  develop- 
ment of  mass  communications,  the  obligations  of  the  press,  radio  and  tele- 
vison,  the  government  and  the  right  to  know,  censorship,  invasion  of  privacy 
and  other  effects  of  mass  communications.  Three  hours  each  week. 

485     Senior  Project  (3) 

491      Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  the  department  chair- 
man. 

495     Topical  Seminar  in  Speech  Communication  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor.  Special  topics  m 
Communications  which  are  not  dealt  with  in  other  courses. 

499     Honors  Work  in  Communication  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent  study  for  honors  students. 
For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  1 20 

STATISTICS 

(Department  of  Mathematical  Sciences) 

205     Introduction  to  Statistics  with  Applications  in  the  Social 
Sciences  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  101,  1 11 ,  or  1 15.  (Designed  for  students  majoring 
in  the  social  sciences.)  Graphical  and  numerical  methods  for  univariate  data; 
bivariate  data  organization  and  measures  of  association;  contingency  table 
analysis;  sampling  distributions;  estimation  and  hypothesis  testing;  introduc- 
tion to  linear  regression  and  correlation.  Three  hours  each  week. 

215     Introduction  to  Statistics  with  Applications  in  the  Natural 
Sciences  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  111  or  1 15.  (Designed  for  students  majoring  in  the 
natural  sciences.)  Graphical  and  numerical  descriptive  methods;  random  vari- 
ables and  probability  distributions;  estimation  and  hypothesis  testing  (large 
and  small  samples);  linear  regression  and  correlation;  one-way  analysis  of 
variance;  contingency  tables  and  goodness  of  fit.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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205-51 ,  215-51      Statistics  Laboratory  (1 ) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Statistics  205  or  215,  or  the  equivalent.  Com- 
puters are  used  to  illustrate  the  descriptive  and  inferential  methods  of  STT  205 
and  215.  Emphasis  is  on  the  use  of  existing  statistical  packages  such  as  SAS, 
BMD,  MINITAB,  and  SPSS.  No  computer  programming  knowledge  is  re- 
quired. Two  hours  each  week. 

361      Introduction  to  Probability  and  Applied  Statistics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  21 1  or  225.  Basic  concepts  of  probability  and  sta- 
tistics with  an  emphasis  on  applications.  Elementary  probability  models,  func- 
tions of  random  variables,  distributions,  sampling,  data  description,  hypo- 
thesis testing,  confidence  intervals,  tests  of  significance,  goodness  of  fit,  re- 
gression correlation,  least  square  curve  fitting,  one-way  analysis  of  variance. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

410     Applied  StatisticalMethods  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Statistics  205  or  21 5,  or  the  equivalent.  After  a  review  of  elemen- 
tary statistics,  the  following  major  areas  are  studied:  Non-parametric  meth- 
ods; analysis  of  variance  and  experimental  design  and  regression  analysis. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

465  (Mathematics  465)  Stochastic  Mathematical  Models  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  213,  Statistics  361.  The  formulation,  analysis,  and 
interpretation  of  one  or  more  probabilistic  models  in  an  area  of  scientific  or 
social  application,  such  as  statistical  mechanics,  populations,  learning,  reli- 
ability, communications,  inventory,  or  queues.  Concurrent  development  of 
relevant  portions  of  the  theory  of  stochastic  processes  such  as  Markov  pro- 
cesses, renewal  processes,  stationary  processes,  or  branching  processes. 

466  Mathematical  Statistics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  213  and  Statistics  361.  Justification  of  elementary 
statistical  procedures,  together  with  an  introduction  to  more  advanced  meth- 
ods, such  as  experimental  design,  analysis  of  variance,  regression,  general 
linear  and  curvilinear  models,  partial  correlation,  and  multiple  regression. 
Three  hours  each  week. 
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The  University  of  Nortii  Carolina  at  Wilmington  offers  programs  of 
study  leading  to  the  Master  of  Education  degree  and  the  Master  of 
Science  degree  in  Marine  Biology. 

The  Master  of  Education  degree  is  granted  in  Elementary  Educa- 
tion and  in  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision.  The  pro- 
gram in  Elementary  Education  offers  specialties  in  (a)  Early  Child- 
hood Education  and  (b)  Intermediate  Education.  The  program  in 
Educational  Administration  and  Supervision  offers  specialties  in  (a) 
Administration  leading  to  certification  for  the  professional  role  of 
principal,  and  (b)  Supervision  leading  to  certification  for  the  profes- 
sional role  of  curriculum-instruction  specialist. 

The  Master  of  Science  degree  program  includes  three  areas  of 
specialization:  Marine  Biology,  Biological  Oceanography,  and 
Coastal  Biology.  Each  track  is  designed  to  provide  the  necessary 
latitude  to  allow  the  student,  in  consultation  with  a  faculty  committee, 
to  develop  an  appropriate  program  of  study. 

These  programs  provide  capable  students  an  opportunity  to  pur- 
sue advanced  study,  training,  and  research  designed  to  enhance 
their  academic  and  professional  development. 

ADMISSION:  MASTER'S  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

General  Admissions  Requirements 

For  admission  to  a  graduate  degree  program  at  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Wilmington,  the  applicant  must  (1)  hold  a  bache- 
lor's degree  from  an  accredited  college  or  university  in  this  country 
or  its  equivalent  in  a  foreign  institution  based  on  a  four-year  pro- 
gram; (2)  have  a  strong  overall  academic  record  with  a  B  average  or 
better  in  the  basic  courses  prerequisite  to  the  area  of  proposed 
graduate  study;  and  (3)  present  satisfactory  scores  on  the  specified 
examination.  (Test  scores  more  than  five  years  old  at  the  time  of  ap- 
plication will  not  be  considered.)  In  addition,  students  who  are  taking 
or  have  taken  graduate  work  elsewhere  must  be  in  good  standing  at 
that  institution  to  be  eligible  to  take  graduate  work  at  UNC- 
Wilmington. 

Applications  for  admission  to  a  graduate  degree  program  should 
be  filed  in  the  Graduate  Office  at  least  sixty  (60)  days  in  advance  of 
the  term  In  which  admission  is  sought.  If  an  admitted  applicant  does 
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not  register  for  the  term  specified  in  his  application,  his  or  her  ad- 
mission will  be  subject  to  review  at  a  later  date.  In  some  cases,  stu- 
dents who  are  not  seeking  a  graduate  degree  may  be  permitted  to 
take  graduate  courses  as  a  Special  Graduate  enrollee.  Such  permis- 
sion to  take  graduate  courses  as  a  Special  Graduate  Student  does 
not  constitute  admission  to  a  graduate  degree  program. 

Each  student  admitted  to  a  graduate  degree  program  must  have  a 
completed  medical  report  form  before  initial  registration  may  be  ef- 
fective. A  student  who  leaves  the  University  and  does  not  register  for 
at  least  one  semester  must  apply  for  readmission  to  graduate  stud- 
ies, but  need  not  submit  another  medical  report  form. 

Graduate  students  are  subject  to  the  same  University  policies  and 
regulations  as  undergraduates  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Requirements  for  Admission  to  IVIaster  of  Education  Programs 

Applicants  seeking  admission  to  a  graduate  program  in  Education 
are  required  to  submit  the  following: 

(1)  an  application  for  graduate  admission; 

(2)  official  copies  of  transcripts  of  previous  study  (undergraduate 
and  graduate); 

(3)  official  scores  on  the  Miller  Analogies  Test; 

(4)  three   recommendations   by   individuals  in   relevant  profes- 
sional fields. 

A  score  of  40  on  the  Miller  Analogies  Test  and  a  grade  average  of 
B  in  the  undergraduate  major  are  minimum  requirements  for  grad- 
uate admission.  However,  admissions  decisions  are  based  upon 
several  factors,  and  where  other  indicators  of  success  warrant,  indi- 
viduals who  fall  below  the  established  criterion  in  one  of  the  areas 
may  be  considered  for  admission. 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements,  applicants  to  the  program 
in  Elementary  Education  are  required  to  hold,  or  be  qualified  to  hold. 
North  Carolina  "A"  teacher  certification  in  Early  Childhood  Educa- 
tion or  Intermediate  Education.  Applicants  to  the  Educational  Ad- 
ministration and  Supervision  program  are  required  to  hold,  or  be 
qualified  to  hold.  North  Carolina  Class  "A"  elementary  or  secondary 
teacher  certification. 

Under  exceptional  circumstances,  individuals  who  do  not  hold  the 
specified  teaching  credential  may  be  admitted.  Such  exceptions 
may  be  made  in  cases  of  otherwise  qualified  applicants  who  are  en- 
gaged in  relevant  professional  roles  not  requiring  teacher  certifica- 
tion and  who  may  profit  professionally  from  the  type  of  advanced 
study  offered  at  this  institution.  Examples  of  applicants  for  whom  ex- 
ception is  appropriate  may  include  community  college  administra- 
tors and  teachers.  In  such  instances,  the  programs  may  be  modified 
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appropriately.  Individuals  admitted  under  such  exception  are  not 
qualified,  however,  upon  completion  of  the  graduate  program  for  the 
institution's  recommendation  for  North  Carolina  Board  of  Education 
instructional  or  administrative  certification. 

Students  who  seek  professional  improvement  but  do  not  intend  to 
pursue  a  degree  may  register  for  graduate  courses  through  pro- 
cedures established  for  Special  Graduate  Students. 

Requirements  for  Admission  to  Master  of  Science  Programs 

Applicants  seeking  admission  to  a  graduate  program  in  Marine 
Biology  are  required  to  submit  the  following: 

(1)  an  application  for  graduate  admission; 

(2)  official  copies  of  transcripts  of  previous  study  (undergraduate 
and  graduate); 

(3)  official  scores  on  the  Graduate  Record  Examinations,  verbal 
and  quantitative,  and  the  advanced  test  in  biology; 

(4)  three  recommendations  by  individuals  in  professionally  rele- 
vant fields. 

A  score  of  1000  on  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  (verbal  and 
quantitative)  and  a  grade  average  of  B  in  the  undergraduate  major 
are  minimum  requirements  for  graduate  admission.  However,  ad- 
missions decisions  are  based  upon  several  factors;  and  where  other 
indicators  of  success  warrant,  individuals  who  fall  below  the  estab- 
lished criterion  in  one  of  the  areas  may  be  considered  for  admission. 

Although  interviews  are  most  helpful  to  both  the  faculty  and  to  the 
graduate  applicant,  they  are  not  required. 


Application  forms  and  other  admissions  information  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Office  of  Graduate  Studies,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington,  P.O.  Box  3725,  Wilmington,  North  Carolina  28406. 
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EXPENSES 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  The  University  reserves  the  right  to 
change  the  charges  for  tuition,  fees  and  the  room  and  board  rate  at 
any  tinne  without  prior  notice. 

Tuition  and  Fees 

All  charges  for  tuition  and  regular  fees  are  due  and  payable  on  or 
before  the  day  of  registration.  Checks  and  money  orders  should  be 
made  payable  to  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

Charges  Per  Semester: 

In-State  Students  Out-of-State  Students 

Tuition                                     $  135.00  $   1012.50 

Fees                                    15MQ^_  156^gL_ 

Total                                        $  291.00  $  1168.50 
Other  Fees: 

Application  Fee  (to  accompany  $  10.00 

application,  nonrefundable) 

Late  Registration  Fee  (payable  7.50 

after  scheduled  dates) 

Transcript  Fee  (after  the  first)  1 .00 

Graduation  Fee  27.00 

Graduate  students  registering  for  seven  or  more  semester  hours 
will  be  charged  at  the  full-time  rate.  Students  scheduling  fewer  than 
seven  semester  hours  will  pay  tuition  and  fees  as  follows: 


Semester  Hours 
Scheduled 

1 

In-State  Students 

$  57.00 

Out-of-state  Students 

$182.50 

2 

74.50 

325.50 

3 

92.50 

468.50 

4 

110.50 

611.50 

5 

141.00 

768.00 

6 

159.00 

912.00 

The  privileges  of  students  taking  fewer  than  seven  hours  per 
semester  will  be  restricted  to  class  attendance  and  use  of  the  library; 
however,  by  paying  a  Special  Use  Fee  of  $13.50  per  semester,  these 
students  will  be  entitled  to  use  all  physical  education  facilities  which 
are  available  to  full-time  students. 

Residency  Status  for  Tuition  Payment 

Residency  status  for  tuition  purposes  is  defined  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina General  Statutes  as  follows: 

To  qualify  for  in-state  tuition  a  legal  resident  must  have  main- 
tained his  domicile  in  North  Carolina  for  at  least  the  12  months 
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immediately  prior  to  his  classification  as  a  resident  for  tuition 
purposes.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  such  classification,  the  in- 
dividual must  establish  that  his  or  her  presence  in  the  State 
during  such  twelve-month  period  was  for  purposes  of  main- 
taining a  bona  fide  domicile  rather  than  for  purposes  of  mere 
temporary  residence  incident  to  enrollment  in  an  institution  of 
higher  education;  further,  (1 )  if  the  parents  (or  court-appointed 
legal  guardian)  of  the  individual  seeking  resident  classification 
are  (is)  bona  fide  domiciliaries  of  this  State,  this  fact  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  domiciliary  status  of  the  individual  ap- 
plicant and  (2)  if  such  parents  or  guardian  are  not  bona  fide 
domiciliaries  of  the  State,  this  fact  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence 
of  non-domiciliary  status  of  the  individual.  (G.S.  116-143.1) 

The  initial  classification  of  students  as  in-state  or  out-of-state  resi- 
dents for  tuition  purposes  is  made  by  the  Office  of  the  Director  of 
Graduate  Studies.  Appeals  for  in-state  status  may  be  made  to  the 
campus  appeals  body,  Out-of-State  Tuition  Appeals  Committee. 
University  regulations  governing  residential  classification  of  stu- 
dents are  set  forth  in  detail  in  "A  Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher 
Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student  Res- 
idence Classification  for  Tuition  Purposes."  Each  enrolled  student  is 
responsible  for  knowing  the  contents  of  this  manual.  Copies  of  the 
manual  are  available  in  the  undergraduate  Admissions  Office  and  in 
the  Student  Affairs  Office  for  inspection  upon  request. 

VA  Educational  Benefits 

Veterans  and  dependents  are  urged  to  utilize  their  VA  Educational 
Benefits  while  enrolled  in  the  graduate  programs  at  the  University. 
The  available  benefits  are  determined  by  the  amount  of  eligibility 
time  a  veteran  or  dependent  has  remaining  and  the  delimiting  date 
that  is  involved. 

For  further  assistance,  contact  the  Veterans  Coordinator  in  Room 
105  of  the  Alderman  Building. 
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ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS  AND  PROCEDURES 

Registration 

No  minimum  number  of  hours  is  required  for  official  registration; 
however,  specified  maximum  course  loads  must  not  be  exceeded. 
Students  in  a  graduate  degree  program  are  permitted  to  register  for 
no  more  than  15  hours  in  any  one  semester.  Course  loads  for  stu- 
dents who  have  service  appointments  will  be  determined  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis.  A  student  enrolled  in  the  summer  may  not  register  for, 
and  will  not  receive  credit  for,  more  than  six  hours  a  term. 

Course  Credit 

Courses  Eligible  for  Degree  Credit 

For  courses  offered  at  this  institution,  graduate  course  credit  may 
be  received  only  for  courses  taken  after  a  student  has  been  formally 
admitted  to  graduate  studies,  except  as  described  in  the  paragraphs 
below. 

Final  semester  seniors  at  this  institution  with  at  least  a  B  average 
in  the  major  who  need  fewer  than  15  hours  to  complete  require- 
ments for  the  bachelor's  degree  may  take  one  or  two  graduate 
courses  for  the  purpose  of  later  receiving  graduate  credit,  provided 
that  they  are  not  enrolled  for  more  than  a  total  of  1 5  hours.  To  do  this 
the  student  must  (1)  obtain  permission  in  advance  from  his  or  her 
department  chairman  or  School  dean  as  appropriate,  and  (2)  pre- 
sent it  to  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  for  approval.  Graduate 
courses  taken  under  this  provision  may  not  be  used  in  fulfilling  bac- 
calaureate degree  requirements.  Undergraduate  students  at  other 
institutions  who  have  taken  graduate  course  work  under  similar  ar- 
rangements may  not  transfer  such  work  here. 

Graduate  courses  taken  at  this  institution  before  formal  admission 
to  graduate  studies  will  meet  course  requirements  for  a  graduate  de- 
gree only  if  offered  and  approved  as  transfer  credit,  and  no  more 
than  six  credit  hours  of  such  courses  are  eligible  for  transfer. 

Transfer  of  Course  Credit 

A  maximum  of  six  semester  hours  of  graduate  credit  may  be 
transferred  from  another  accredited  institution,  or  for  courses  taken 
at  this  institution  before  admission  to  graduate  studies,  in  partial  ful- 
fillment of  the  30  hours  requirement  for  a  master's  degree.  Corre- 
spondence courses  will  not  be  accepted  for  transfer  credit.  When 
special  circumstances  warrant,  students  may  petition  the  Graduate 
Administrative  Board  for  transfer  of  more  than  six  semester  hours. 
Each  such  petition  must  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  endorse- 
ment from  the  appropriate  Dean. 
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Grades  earned  on  transferred  work  nnust  be  equivalent  to  B  or 
better.  Transferred  credit  will  be  accepted  by  the  Director  of  Gradu- 
ate Studies  only  upon  recommendation  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  or 
College  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled.  The  graduate  office  must 
have  an  official  transcript  showing  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
courses  offered  for  transfer  credit.  The  courses  must  have  been 
taken  within  the  allowed  time  limits  for  the  degree.  Transfer  of  credit 
does  not  reduce  minimum  residence  requirements  for  a  master's 
degree. 

A  student  in  graduate  studies  who  wishes  to  take  one  or  more 
courses  elsewhere  for  graduate  degree  credit  must  obtain  approval 
from  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Courses  Approved  for  Undergraduate  Credit  Only 

Courses  approved  for  undergraduate  credit  only  may  not  become 
a  part  of  the  graduate  degree  program  and  do  not  carry  either 
course  or  residence  credit. 

A  graduate  student  who  is  required  to  take  undergraduate 
courses,  whether  as  a  requisite  for  admission  or  for  other  reasons, 
or  who  takes  such  courses  in  the  field  of  his  or  her  graduate  major, 
must  make  grades  of  at  least  B  on  all  such  courses  in  order  to  main- 
tain eligibility  as  a  graduate  student. 

A  graduate  student  voluntarily  electing  to  register  for  under- 
graduate courses  may  make  any  grade  above  F  without  jeopardy  to 
his  or  her  graduate  standing. 

Adding,  Dropping,  Withdrawing 

Courses  may  be  added  only  in  the  official  add  period,  which  is 
noted  in  the  Calendar  of  Events.  To  add  a  course,  the  student  must 
present  to  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  a  Schedule  Revision 
Card  signed  by  his  or  her  advisor  and  the  course  instructor. 

Every  course  for  which  a  student  is  registered  must  be  e'ther  com- 
pleted or  formally  dropped;  however,  no  course  may  be  d''opped  in 
the  last  five  weeks  in  a  semester  or  during  the  last  week  of  a  summer 
session. 

To  drop  a  course,  the  student  must  obtain  a  Schedule  Revision 
Card  from  his  or  her  advisor.  If  the  advisor  approves,  the  student 
must  obtain  the  instructor's  signature  and  indication  of  whether  the 
student  is  passing  or  failing  the  course.  The  Schedule  Revision  Card 
must  then  be  presented  to  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  for  his 
approval. 

If,  at  the  time  a  student  drops  a  course,  performance  in  that 
course  is  judged  by  the  instructor  to  be  passing,  a  grade  of  WP  is  as- 
signed on  the  student's  permanent  record;  however,  if  the  student  is 
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judged  by  the  instructor  to  be  failing,  a  grade  of  F  is  assigned  on  the 
student's  permanent  record,  and  the  student  becomes  ineligible  for 
further  registration. 

A  student  may  not  use  a  Schedule  Revision  Card  to  drop  his  or  her 
only  course  but  must  officially  withdraw  from  the  University.  To  with- 
draw officially  from  the  University,  a  student  must  come  to  the  office 
of  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  and  complete  a  permit  to  with- 
draw. 

Graduate  Grading 

Grades  for  graduate  students  enrolled  in  graduate  courses  must 
be  reported  as  one  of  the  following: 

H  —  clear  excellence  S  —  satisfactory  progress  on 

P  —  entirely  satisfactory  thesis 

L  —  low  passing  I  —  work  incomplete 

F  —  fail  WP  —  withdraw  passing 

A  student  receiving  grades  of  L  on  any  three  courses  or  on  12 
semester  hours  (whichever  comes  first)  or  any  grade  of  F  is  ineligible 
to  continue  in  graduate  studies. 

When  special  circumstances  warrant,  students  declared  ineligible 
under  the  preceding  paragraph  may  be  reinstated  upon  petition  by 
the  student  to  the  Graduate  Administrative  Board.  Each  such  peti- 
tion must  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  endorsement  or  non- 
endorsement  from  the  Dean  of  the  School  or  College  in  which  the 
student  is  enrolled.  Any  reinstatement  is  provisional  in  that  an  addi- 
tional grade  below  P  will  again  result  in  the  student's  ineligiblity. 

An  incomplete  grade  may  be  given  if  the  course  instructor  deter- 
mines that  exceptional  circumstances  warrant  extending  the  time  for 
the  student  to  complete  the  course  work.  The  instructor  may  set  the 
maximum  allowable  period  for  completion  of  the  course  work,  but  in 
no  case  will  extension  exceed  one  year.  If  the  time  allowed  is  to  be 
less  than  one  year,  this  information  should  be  transmitted  in  writing 
to  the  student,  with  a  copy  to  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies.  If 
within  1 2  months  a  grade  change  request  has  not  been  submitted  by 
the  instructor,  the  incomplete  automatically  becomes  an  F, 

Grades  of  H,  P,  L,  S,  F,  and  WP  are  permanent  grades  and  can  be 
changed  only  by  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  in  cases  of 
arithmetical  or  clerical  error  or  as  a  result  of  protest  of  grade. 

Procedure  for  Protest  of  Grade 

Any  student  who  protests  a  course  grade  shall  first  attempt  to  re- 
solve the  matter  with  the  instructor  involved.  Failing  to  reach  a  satis- 
factory resolution,  the  student  may  appeal  the  grade  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  outlined  below.  Such  appeal  must  be  made  not 
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later  than  the  last  day  of  the  next  regular  semester. 

The  student  shall  present  the  appeal  in  writing  to  the  Dean  of  the 
College  or  School  within  which  the  protested  grade  was  awarded.  By 
conferring  with  the  student  and  the  instructor,  the  Dean  will  seek 
resolution  by  mutual  agreement.  Failing  such  resolution,  the  Dean 
will  transmit  the  written  appeal  to  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies. 
The  Director  will  convene  the  Grade  Appeals  Committee. 

The  Grade  Appeals  Committee  will  consist  of  the  Director  as 
chairman  and  five  members  of  the  graduate  faculty  appointed  by  the 
Director.  If  the  Committee  affirms  the  instructor's  decision,  the  Di- 
rector will  notify  in  writing  the  faculty  member,  the  student,  and  the 
appropriate  Dean.  If  the  Committee  supports  the  student's  appeal,  it 
shall  prescribe  the  method  by  which  the  student  will  be  reevaluated. 
If  the  reevaluation  results  in  a  grade  change,  the  established  Course 
Grade  Change  procedure  will  be  followed.  The  grade  resulting  from 
the  reevaluation  is  final  and  may  not  be  further  appealed. 

Residence  Credit  Computation 

Conversion  of  semester  hours  to  residence  credit  is  on  the  follow- 
ing basis: 

1.  Nine  or  more  semester  hours  in  a  given  semester  earn  a  full 
semester  of  residence. 

2.  Six  to  eight  semester  hours  earn  one-half  semester  of  resi- 
dence. 

3.  Three  to  five  semester  hours  earn  one-fourth  semester  of  resi- 
dence. 

4.  Credits  earned  in  any  summer  session  count  towards  resi- 
dence credit  on  the  same  basis  as  courses  taken  in  regular 
semesters. 

IVIaster's  Degree  Examination 

Every  master's  candidate  must  pass  either  a  written  comprehen- 
sive examination  covering  his  or  her  field  of  study,  or  an  oral 
comprehensive  examination  covering  all  course  work  required  for 
the  degree,  or  both,  according  to  the  decision  of  his  or  her  depart- 
ment or  School.  Neither  examination  may  be  taken  until  the  course 
work  is  completed  or  until  the  final  courses  are  in  progress  and  must 
be  scheduled  in  conformance  with  the  deadline  established  by  the 
Dean  of  the  School  or  College  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled.  If  a 
thesis  is  required,  a  final  oral  defense  of  the  thesis  may  be  required 
in  addition  to  the  comprehensive  examination,  or  as  part  of  the  oral 
examination. 

A  committee  of  at  least  three  members  of  the  graduate  faculty  (at 
least  two  of  whom  must  be  in  the  major  program)  evaluates  the  stu- 
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dent's  work  for  the  master's  degree,  approves  any  thesis  required, 
and  administers  any  oral  examination  that  may  be  given.  If  the  stu- 
dent has  a  minor  field  of  study,  at  least  one  member  of  the  student's 
committee  must  represent  the  program  of  the  minor. 

A  master's  candidate  who  fails  either  a  comprehensive  written  or 
oral  examination  may  not  take  the  examination  a  second  time  until  at 
least  three  months  have  elapsed.  No  student  may  take  an  examina- 
tion a  third  time  without  approval  of  the  Graduate  Administrative 
Board.  A  student  passes  an  examination  only  on  approval  by  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  examining  committee.  The  vote  of 
the  examining  committee  is  considered  to  be  final. 

Registration  for  Tliesis 

Every  student  required  to  write  a  master's  thesis  must  register  for 
a  minimum  of  three  hours  of  thesis  credit.  A  maximum  of  six  credit 
hours  for  the  thesis  may  be  used  toward  course  requirements  for  the 
master's  degree.  During  each  term  that  a  student  is  working  on  a 
thesis,  he  or  she  should  register  for  as  many  hours  as  are  academi- 
cally appropriate,  except  that,  if  the  required  hours  of  thesis  credit 
have  been  taken,  the  student  may  register  for  zero  credit  hours  so 
long  as  this  is  the  only  course  for  which  he  or  she  is  registered. 

Any  student  engaged  in  thesis  research  and/or  writing  that  in- 
volves the  use  of  University  faculty  or  faculties  must  be  registered 
during  the  semester  or  summer  session  in  which  he  or  she  is  using 
faculty  time  or  facilities,  whether  the  student  is  in  residence  or  not. 
This  registration  may  be  for  zero  credit  hours  if  the  student  had  reg- 
istered previously  for  the  required  number  of  semester  hours  of 
thesis  credit.  Provided  that  no  use  of  University  faculty  and/or  facili- 
ties is  required,  a  student  need  not  be  registered  in  the  semester  in 
which  the  degree  is  to  be  awarded. 

Foreign  Language  Requirement 

Foreign  language  requirements  differ  from  one  graduate  degree 
program  to  another.  At  an  early  stage,  a  graduate  student  should 
consult  his  or  her  graduate  program  advisor  concerning  what  for- 
eign language,  if  any,  will  be  required.  The  requirement  for  a  student 
in  a  given  program  must  be  one  of  the  options  approved  for  that  pro- 
gram by  the  Graduate  Administrative  Board. 

Each  department  or  curriculum  shall  determine  when  a  graduate 
student  must  fulfill  a  foreign  language  requirement,  provided  that 
such  requirement  be  satisfied  before  a  student  is  admitted  to  candi- 
dacy. At  the  time  a  student  requests  admission  to  candidacy,  his  or 
her  Dean  will  be  asked  to  certify  on  the  application  for  candidacy  that 
such  requirement  has  been  met. 
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Application  for  Admission  to  Candidacy  and  for  the  Degree 

A  student  in  a  master's  degree  program  applies  for  admission  to 
candidacy  at  the  time  of  application  for  the  degree.  To  be  eligible  for 
graduation  each  student  must  apply  for  a  specific  graduation  on  or 
before  the  deadline  shown  in  the  Calendar  of  Events. 

If  a  student  has  already  applied  for  candidacy  and  for  the  degree 
but  fails  to  meet  a  deadline  for  a  particular  graduation,  he  or  she 
must  reapply  for  the  degree,  specifying  a  new  graduation  date. 

Degree  Time  Limits 

A  graduate  student  has  five  calendar  years  from  the  date  of  first 
registration  in  the  graduate  program  to  complete  the  master's  de- 
gree. Courses  transferred  from  other  graduate  schools  for  applica- 
tion toward  degree  requirements  must  have  been  taken  within  the 
specified  time  limits  for  that  degree. 

When  extenuating  circumstances  warrant,  an  extension  of  the  de- 
gree time  limit  may  be  granted  a  student  upon  his  or  her  petition  to 
the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies.  At  the  same  time  such  a  petition  is 
filed,  the  student  should  request  the  Dean  of  the  School  or  College  in 
which  he  or  she  is  enrolled  to  forward  to  the  Graduate  Administrative 
Board  a  recommendation  regarding  the  extension. 
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MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  offers  two  master's 
degree  programs  in  professional  education:  (1)  a  Master  of  Educa- 
tion program  in  Elementary  Education  with  tracks  in  Early  Childhood 
Education  (K-3)  and  Intermediate  Education  (4-9);  and  (2)  a  Master 
of  Education  program  in  Educational  Administration  and  Super- 
vision with  tracks  in  Educational  Administration  and  in  Curriculum 
Supervision.  Program  requirements  are  outlined  below. 

Elementary  Education 

The  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Education  in  Elementary 
Education  provides  advanced  professional  training  for  individuals 
holding,  or  qualified  to  hold,  North  Carolina  Class  "A"  teacher  certifi- 
cation in  Early  Childhood  Education  (K-3)  or  Intermediate  Education 
(4-9).  Within  the  program,  specialties  are  offered  in  Early  Childhood 
Education  or  Intermediate  Education.  The  thirty-semester-hour 
program  is  comprised  of  fifteen  semester  hours  of  conceptual  and 
technical  studies  common  to  both  specialties,  nine  to  twelve  semes- 
ter hours  in  the  area  of  specialization,  and  three  to  six  semester 
hours  of  electives. 

Based  upon  the  view  of  the  professional  as  a  decision-maker,  the 
program  addresses  the  needs  for  conceptual  and  procedural  bases 
for  decision-making  and  for  specific  alternatives  within  the  student's 
anticipated  area  of  professional  practice.  Accordingly,  the  program 
is  comprised  of  a  "professional  core"  treating  essential  conceptual 
foundations  and  general  technologies  and  "tracks"  in  which  the  spe- 
cific information  needs  are  addressed. 

I.  Elementary  Core 

Education  500,  Human  Development  and  Learning  (3) 
Education  501,  Cognition  and  Language  Acquisition  (3) 
Education  502,  The  Scliool  as  a  Social  System  (3) 
Education  520,  Instructional  Development  (3) 
*  Education  530,  Curriculum  Development  (3) 

II.  Early  Childhood  Education  Track 

Education  531,  Study  of  Teaching  in  Early  Childhood 

Education  (3) 
Education  535,  Diagnosis  and  Teaching  in  Reading/Language 

Arts  (3) 

Education  542,  Diagnosis  and  Teaching  in  Mathematics  (3) 
Electives,  Six  (6)  semester  hours. 


*  Field- based  activities  will  be  required  in  this  course.  Such  activities  will  be  coop- 
eratively designed  and  supervised  by  University  and  field  personnel. 
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III.  Intermediate  Education  Track 

A.  Common  Requirements 

Education  536,  Teaching  Reading  in  ttie  Content  Areas  (3) 
Elective,  three  (3)  semester  hours 

B.  Concentration  (Select  "1"  or  "2"  below) 

1.  Language  Arts  Concentration  (Required  of  teachers  with 

Class  "A"  Language  Arts  Concentration) 
Education  537,  Linguistics  for  Teachers  (3) 
Six  (6)  semester  hours  elected  from  the  following: 
Education  538,  The  Teaching  of  Writing  (3) 
Education  540,  Adolescent  Literature  (3) 
Education  541,  Speech  Activities  in  the  Classroom  (3) 

2.  Interdisciplinary  Concentration 

Select  three  courses  among  the  following  in  elementary  in- 
struction representing  at  least  two  content  areas  (Language 
Arts,  Social  Studies,  Mathematics,  Science) 
Education  535,  Diagnosis  and  Teaching  in 
Reading/Language  Arts  (3) 
Education  537,  Linguistics  for  Teachers  (3) 
Education  538,  The  Teaching  of  Writing  (3) 
Education  540,  Adolescent  Literature  (3) 
Education  541,  Speech  Activities  in  the  Classroom  (3) 
Education  542,  Diagnosis  and  Teaching  in  !\Aathematics 

(3) 
Education  543,  Teaching  Social  Studies  in  the 

Elementary  School  (3) 
Education  544,  Teaching  Science  in  the  Elementary 
School  (3) 
No  language  requirement  is  stipulated.  Competence  in  appropri- 
ate inquiry  procedures  will   be  developed  through  the  required 
course,  Instructional  Development.  A  comprehensive  examination 
will  be  required. 
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Educational  Administration  and  Supervision 

The  Master  of  Education  program  in  Educational  Administration 
and  Supervision  provides  educational  leadership  training  for  indi- 
viduals holding,  or  qualified  to  hold,  North  Carolina  Class  "A" 
teacher  certification.  Within  the  program,  specialties  are  offered 
leading  to  certification  for  the  professional  roles  of  principal  or 
curriculum-instruction  specialist.  The  thirty-semester-hour  program 
is  comprised  of  fifteen  semester  hours  of  conceptual  and  technical 
studies  common  to  both  specialties,  nine  semester  hours  in  the  area 
of  specialization,  and  six  semester  hours  of  electives. 

Based  upon  the  view  of  the  professional  as  a  decision-maker,  the 
program  addresses  the  needs  for  conceptual  and  procedural  bases 
for  decision-making  and  for  specific  alternatives  within  the  student's 
anticipated  area  of  professional  practice.  Accordingly,  the  program 
is  comprised  of  a  "professional  core"  treating  essential  conceptual 
foundations  and  general  technologies  and  "tracks"  in  which  the  spe- 
cific information  needs  are  addressed. 

I.  Administration-Supervision  Core 
Education  502,  School  as  a  Social  System  (3) 

Education  510,  Organization  and  Control  of  American  Education 

(3) 

Education  511,  Organizational  Behavior  (3) 

Education  521,  Decision-Making  (3) 

Education  523,  Research  in  Education  (3) 

II.  Administrative  Track 

Education  512,  Legal  Structures  in  Education  (3) 
Education  560,  Personnel  Administration  (3) 
*Education  561,  Leadership  Applications  (3) 
Electives,  Six  (6)  semester  hours 
III.  Supervision  Track 

Education  500,  Human  Development  and  Learning  (3) 

*  Education  520,  Instructional  Development  (3) 

*  Education  530,  Curriculum  Development  (3) 
Electives,  Six  (6)  semester  hours 


*  Field-based  activities  will  be  required  in  these  courses.  Such  activities  will  be  co- 
operatively designed  and  supervised  by  University  and  field  personnel. 


No  language  requirement  is  stipulated.  Competency  in  appropri- 
ate inquiry  procedures  will  be  developed  through  the  required 
courses,  Decision-Making  and  Research  in  Education.  A  compre- 
hensive examination  will  be  required. 
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GRADUATE  PROGRAM  IN  EDUCATION 

Course  Descriptions 

EDN  500     Human  Development  and  Learning  (3) 

Designed  to  provide  foundations  for  decision-making  in  teaching  and 
education,  this  course  will  focus  on  patterns  of  physical  and  social  de- 
velopment and  on  types  of  learning.  Activities  will  include  analysis,  dis- 
cussion, and  application. 

EDN  501     Cognition  and  Language  Acquisition  (3) 

Planned  to  provide  foundations  for  decision-making  in  teaching  and 
education,  this  course  will  include  a  study  of  theories  of  cognitive  devel- 
opment and  models  of  language  development  with  emphasis  on  the 
concurrent  development  of  condition  and  language.  Activities  will  in- 
clude analysis,  discussion,  and  application. 

EDN  502     The  School  as  a  Social  System  (3) 

Designed  to  develop  competency  in  the  analysis  of  social  effects  upon 
behavior  within  the  school,  this  course  will  include  an  examination  of 
role,  value,  power,  and  control  systems  within  schools  and  how  these 
systems  relate  to  the  changing  functions  of  the  family  and  work  place. 
This  information  will  be  related  to  current  issues  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem, such  as  compulsory  attendance,  level  of  control,  biculturalism,  etc. 

EDN  510     Organization  and  Control  of  American  Education  (3) 

The  course  will  include  a  study  of  the  roles  of  agencies  involved  in  the 
governance  of  education,  sources  of  finance  and  supportive  services. 
Activities  will  include  lectures,  simulated  exercises  and  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  field  activities. 

EDN  511     Organizational  Behavior  (3) 

Designed  to  develop  competency  in  the  analysis  of  behavior  in  educa- 
tional organizations,  this  course  will  include  an  examination  of  organiza- 
tional theory  with  particular  attention  to  the  utility  of  social  systems  the- 
ory as  a  basis  for  effective  educational  leadership.  A  variety  of  activities 
including  simulation  and  case  studies  will  be  used  to  demonstrate  appli- 
cation in  school  settings. 

EDN  512     Legal  Structures  in  Education  (3) 

Prerequisite:  EDN  510  or  permission  from  department.  The  two  pur- 
poses of  this  course  are  (1)  to  develop  knowledge  of  constitutional,  stat- 
utory, and  case  law  related  to  education  and  knowledge  of  state  and  lo- 
cal governmental  structures  and  (2)  to  develop  skills  and  abilities  in 
analysis  and  design  of  educational  practices  for  consistency  with  estab- 
lished legal  principles.  The  course  content  will  include  a  study  of  the 
U.S.  and  N.C.  constitutions,  selected  state  and  federal  court  cases,  the 
N.C.  system  of  educators,  federal  statutes  related  to  education,  and  the 
structures  of  local  governments.  Activities  will  include  lecture,  discus- 
sion, library  research,  and  group  and  individual  analysis  of  existing 
school  system  practices  and  design  of  legally-consistent  practices. 

EDN  520     Instructional  Development  (3) 

Intended  to  provide  students  with  the  knowledge  and  skill  required  for 
designing  and  evaluating  instructional  plans,  units,  and  educational 
programs.  This  course  will  include  concern  for  such  topics  as  types  of 
learning,  learning  hierarchies,  task  analysis,  educational  goal  and  ob- 
jective formulation,  assessing  learner  entry  skills,  and  evaluation.  The 
course  will  include  a  variety  of  activities  with  a  strong  emphasis  on 
group  problem  solving  and  individual  projects.  Students  will  undertake 
projects  relevant  to  their  in-school  experience. 
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EDN521      Decision-Making  (3) 

Prerequisite:  EDN  510  or  permission  from  department.  This  course  is 
designed  to  develop  knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities  in  identification  and 
analysis  of  decision  situations  and  decision  alternatives,  in  procedures 
for  choice,  and  in  design  and  analysis  of  educational  information  sys- 
tem. Contents  will  include  study  of  alternative  decision-making  models, 
procedures  for  choice,  evaluation  of  educational  programs,  and  educa- 
tional information  systems.  The  activities  will  include  lecture,  discus- 
sion, and  simulated  and  real  applications  to  decision  situations  in 
school  systems. 

EDN  522     Educational  Media  (3) 

Intended  to  provide  students  with  the  theory  and  practical  skills  neces- 
sary for  selecting,  producing,  and  evaluating  mediated  materials  in  edu- 
cation. Students  will  learn  to  produce  a  variety  of  audio-visual  materials 
including  graphics,  transparencies,  slides,  video-tapes.  In  addition, 
there  will  be  considerable  emphasis  on  photography  including  devel- 
oping and  printing.  Instruction  in  operating  and  troubleshooting  equip- 
ment will  also  be  treated.  The  primary  goal  of  this  course  is  to  develop 
confidence  and  competency  in  the  media  area.  The  course  will  include 
lectures  and  a  workshop  format.  Students  will  produce  a  variety  of 
mediated  projects  during  the  course. 

EDN  523     Research  in  Education  (3) 

This  course  is  designed  to  develop  research  competencies  required  for 
interpretation  and  critique  of  research  report  and  for  design  and  con- 
duct of  research  for  educational  decision-making.  Contents  will  include 
measurement,  problem  identification  and  analysis,  research  design,  se- 
lected statistical  analysis  procedures,  data  interpretation  and  reporting 
and  research  critique.  Activities  will  include  lecture,  discussion,  re- 
search critique,  simulated  and  actual  proposal  development,  simulated 
report  development,  and  computer  analysis  of  actual  data. 

EDN  530     Curriculum  Development  (3) 

Prerequisites:  EDN  500  and  EDN  501.  Buildinc,  on  the  knowledge  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  child  and  the  identification  of  concepts  and  skills 
inherent  in  all  content  areas,  this  course  focuses  on  the  development  of 
elementary  school  curriculum.  A  variety  of  curriculum  models  and  ap- 
proaches within  models  will  be  studied  as  a  basis  for  the  design  of  ex- 
emplary programs  that  might  be  implemented  in  the  public  schools. 

EDN  531     Study  of  Teaching  in  Early  Childhood  Education  (3) 

Prerequisites:  EDN  500,  EDN  501,  EDN  502,  EDN  520,  or  department 
approval.  Designed  to  improve  teaching  performance  and  to  develop 
competencies  in  the  critical  analysis  of  teaching  in  the  early  grades,  this 
course  will  include  an  in-depth  study  of  teaching  in  the  early  grades  by 
observation  and  participation  using  different  interaction  analysis  for- 
mats for  studying  and  analyzing  teaching. 

EDN  532     Comparative  Studies  in  Early  Childhood  Education  (3) 

Prerequisites:  EDN  502  or  approval  of  department.  Designed  to  provide 
information  for  comparing  and  contrasting  preschools  from  an  interna- 
tional perspective,  this  course  will  include  an  in-depth  cross-cultural 
survey  of  early  childhood  education  in  selected  countries.  The  history  of 
philosophical  thoughts,  the  political  and  socio-economic  changes  and 
research  efforts  from  these  selected  countries  of  interest  to  American 
early  childhood  educators  will  be  studied  and  discussed. 

EDN  533     Early  Childhood  Education  in  Focus  (3) 

Prerequisites:  EDN  500,  EDN  501,  EDN  502,  or  approval  of  department. 
Designed  to  develop  the  ability  to  look  at  current  trends  and  issues  in 
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early  childhood  education.  Objectively,  this  course  will  include  critical 
analysis  of  present  exennplary  programs,  practices,  resources,  and  leg- 
islation related  to  early  childhood  education.  The  student  will  be  in- 
volved in  identifying  unresolved  issues  in  early  childhood  education  and 
writing  position  papers  about  these  issues. 

EDN  535     Diagnosis  and  Teaching  of  Reading/Language  Arts  (3) 

Prerequisites:  EDN  501  and  EDN  530.  Designed  for  the  elementary 
teacher,  this  course  focuses  on  building  the  skills  and  understandings 
needed  to  become  a  diagnostic  teacher.  In  addition  to  the  review  of 
skills  sequences  in  reading/language  arts,  the  student  will  study  a  vari- 
ety of  diagnostic  materials  and  techniques  and  will  strengthen  knowl- 
edge about  and  skills  in  the  selection  of  appropriate  materials,  tech- 
niques and  methods  in  teaching.  Development  of  informal  tests  as  well 
as  experiences  in  actual  diagnosis  will  be  required. 

EDN  536     Teaching  Reading  in  the  Content  Area  (3) 

Prerequisite:  EDN  501 .  Designed  for  the  middle  grades  teacher  of  math, 
science,  social  studies,  and  English,  this  course  will  identify  those  skills 
of  reading  needed  in  all  content  areas  as  well  as  those  specific  to  each 
content  area.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  study  of  strategies  useful 
in  teaching  reading  in  the  content  area  classroom.  Besides  the  study  of 
appropriate  commercial  materials,  students  will  be  required  to  develop 
their  own  materials  useful  for  teaching  reading  in  particular  content 
area. 

EDN  537     Linguistics  for  Teachers  (3) 

A  study  of  current  American  English  and  of  the  principles  of  scientific 
analysis  of  spoken  and  written  language:  emphasis  on  understanding 
that  nature  and  structure  of  the  language  that  students  bring  into  the 
classroom. 

EDN  538     The  Teaching  of  Writing  (3) 

Intensive  review  of  principles  of  grammar,  rhetoric  and  usage  (approxi- 
mately V?  of  course),  followed  by  projects  using  and  evaluating  actual 
samples  (both  expository  and  creative)  from  school-age  writers;  atten- 
tion also  to  methods  of  instruction  and  to  the  range,  usefulness  and 
availability  of  classroom  materials. 

EDN  539     Children's  Literature  (3) 

Prerequisites:  EDN  500,  EDN  501 ,  EDN  502,  EDN  520,  or  approval  from 
department.  Designed  to  develop  skills  and  understanding  which  would 
improve  teachers'  competencies  in  formulating  sound  literature  pro- 
grams, this  course  will  include  an  in-depth  study  of  the  functions  of  chil- 
dren's literature  and  the  different  criteria  for  evaluation  of  the  various 
types  of  literature  suitable  for  children  at  various  developmental  levels. 
Areas  of  influence  that  are  producing  change  such  as  paperbacks, 
minorities  in  children's  books,  sexism  and  censorship  will  be  discussed. 

EDN  540     Adolescent  Literature  (3) 

A  comprehensive  study  of  literature  appropriate  for  the  middle  grades, 
its  value  in  the  school  curriculum  and  its  importance  in  fulfilling  intellec- 
tual, emotional,  and  cultural  needs  of  young  people.  Evaluation  and  bib- 
liography are  emphasized;  classroom  techniques  and  the  use  of  related 
material  are  covered.  Projects  related  to  instructional  preparation  and 
student  activities  are  required. 

EDN  541     Speech  Activities  in  the  Classroom  (3) 

Designed  to  develop  teacher  competency  in  teaching  communication 
skills.  Topics  will  include  communication  processes,  sequence  and 
scope  of  communications  curriculum,  bibliography,  and  methodology 
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in  a  range  of  communications  skills.  Activities  will  include  lectures,  indi- 
vidual and  group  presentations,  and  an  individual  project. 

EDN  542     Diagnosis  and  Teaching  in  Mathematics  (3) 

Prerequisites:  EDN  500  and  EDN  530.  Designed  for  the  elementary 
teacher,  this  course  focuses  on  building  the  skills  and  understanding 
needed  to  become  a  diagnostic  teacher.  In  addition  to  the  review  of 
skills  sequences  in  mathematics,  the  student  will  study  a  variety  of  diag- 
nostic materials  and  techniques  and  will  strengthen  knowledge  about 
and  skills  in  the  selection  of  appropriate  materials,  techniques,  and 
methods  used  in  teaching.  Development  of  informal  tests  as  well  as  ex- 
periences in  actual  diagnosis  will  be  required. 

EDN  543     The  Teaching  of  Social  Studies  (3) 

Prerequisite:  EDN  500,  EDN  501 ,  EDN  534.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to 
the  various  techniques  and  methods  to  be  used  in  the  teaching  of  social 
studies.  Teaching  strategies  including  simulation,  inquiry  and  value 
clarification  will  be  explored  through  research,  observation,  demon- 
stration, and,  when  applicable,  field  trips.  Each  student  will  prepare  a 
major  unit  of  study  which  will  require  both  individual  and  group  partici- 
pation. 

EDN  544     Teaching  of  Science  in  the  Elementary  School  (3) 

To  assure  that  science  at  the  elementary  school  level  is  taught  from  a 
theoretical  and  conceptual  base,  content  will  include  studying  theories 
and  concepts  related  to  science  taught  at  the  elementary  school  level. 
Activities  will  include  development  of  successful  methods  of  teaching 
through  the  use  of  individual  and  group  projects.  Opportunities  will  be 
provided  to  field  test  methods  proposed.  Materials  needed  for  a  suc- 
cessful science  program  and  sources  from  which  these  materials  may 
be  secured  will  be  discussed. 

EDN  545     Black  Literature  and  Resources  for  Teachers  (3) 

A  survey  of  Black  literature,  including  the  examination  of  material  pub- 
lished for  classroom  use  in  the  public  schools  and  the  authors  who  have 
made  contributions  to  this  field. 

EDN  550     Nature  and  Needs  of  Exceptional  Children  (3) 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  major 
categories  of  exceptional  children.  Emphasis  will  be  on  characteristics 
etiology,  educational  procedures,  and  psycho-social  implications.  Ac- 
tivities will  include  lecture,  discussion,  and  practical  applications  of  con- 
cepts and  strategies.  This  course  is  only  open  to  elementary  curriculum 
and  administration/supervision  students. 

EDN  560     Personnel  Administration  (3) 

Prerequisites:  EDN  502,  EDN  510,  EDN  511,  EDN  521,  or  permission 
from  department.  This  course  is  designed  to  develop  knowledge,  skills, 
and  abilities  in  specification  and  analysis  of  roles  and  role  performance, 
and  in  selection,  supervision,  and  utilization  of  personnel  resources. 
The  contents  will  include  educational  roles,  criteria  for  role  perform- 
ance, personnel  selection  criteria  and  procedures,  personnel  policies 
and  practices,  and  labor  relations.  Activities  will  include  lecture,  discus- 
sion, analysis  and  design  of  simulated  and  actual  personnel  pro- 
cedures, and  a  variety  of  simulated  personnel  related  tasks. 

EDN  561      Leadership  Applications  (3) 

Prerequisites:  EDN  502,  EDN  510,  EDN  511,  EDN  521,  or  permission 
from  department.  This  course  is  designed  to  develop  skills  and  abilities 
in  analysis,  initiation,  establishment,  and  maintenance  of  specific  edu- 
cational procedures.  The  contents  will  include  specific  procedures  for 
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scheduling,  office  management,  pupil  control,  co-curricular  program 
design  and  management,  curr.cular  program  design  and  management, 
communications,  information  systems,  and  budgeting.  Activities  will 
include  lecture,  discussion,  visitation,  simulated  and  actual  applica- 
tions, and  selected  practicum  experiences. 

EDN  562     Automation  in  Administrative  and  Instructional  Practices 
(3) 

Prerequisites:  EDN  510  or  permission  from  department.  The  purpose  of 
this  course  is  to  develop  knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities  required  for 
decision-making  about  automation  of  procedures  and  for  design  and 
implementation  of  automated  procedures.  The  content  will  include  a 
study  of  alternative  procedures  for  automation,  including  computer  ap- 
plications and  specific  procedures  for  personnel  accounting,  sched- 
uling, planning,  instruction,  and  information  management.  Activities  will 
include  lecture,  discussion,  and  a  variety  of  simulated  and  real  design, 
analysis,  and  production  problems. 

EDN  563     Educational  Environments  (3) 

Prerequisites:  EDN  502,  EDN  510,  EDN  51 1,  or  permission  from  depart- 
ment. This  course  is  designed  to  develop  knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities 
in  the  analysis,  design,  and  change  of  physical  and  social  environments 
in  education.  Contents  will  include  design,  organization,  control,  and  ef- 
fects of  physical  and  social  climates  of  schools  and  classrooms.  Activi- 
ties will  include  lecture,  discussion,  library  research,  and  a  variety  of 
group  and  individual  simulated  and  real  design  and  analysis  problems. 

EDN  564     Politics  and  Policy-Making  in  Education  (3) 

A  study  of  the  theories,  processes,  functions,  limits,  alternatives,  goals, 
and  consequences  of  policy-making  as  the  primary  objective  of  politics 
in  education;  evaluation  and  analysis  of  policy-making  at  the  local,  state 
and  federal  levels  of  education;  nature  and  dynamics  of  policy-making 
by  local  and  state  school  boards,  state  legislatures  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

EDN  595     Special  Top'cs  in  Education  (1-4) 

Seminars  of  varying  duration  and  credit  may  be  arranged  for  the  study 
of  special  topics  relevant  to  student  needs  not  served  by  established 
graduate  courses.  Seminars  of  this  nature  may  be  offered  only  upon  ap- 
proval of  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies.  A  maximum  of  six  semester 
credit  hours  may  be  counted  toward  degree  requirements. 

EDN  599     Independent  Study  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Fifteen  semester  hours  of  graduate  credit  and  permission 
of  instructor.  Intensive  study  of  topic  in  the  student's  area  of  specializa- 
tion. 
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MASTER  OF  SCBENCE  IN  MARINE  BIOlOGY 

The  University  of  North  Carorna  at  Wilmington  offers  a  program  of 
study  leading  to  a  Master  of  Science  degree  in  Marine  Bioiogy.  The 
program  is  designed  so  as  to  fulfill  three  general  student  goals:  (1 )  to 
prepare  students  for  further  graduate  work  leading  to  a  PiT.D.  de- 
gree elsewhere;  (2)  to  prepare  students  either  as  professional  biol- 
ogists or  as  managers  of  coastal  and  marine  resources  who  are 
fained  to  deal  with  contemporary  problems  in  the  environment;  and 
(3)  to  upgrade  the  effectiveness  of  classroom  instruction  by  public 
school  teachers.  The  curriculum  of  the  program  c:)nsists  of  three 
tracks:  Marine  Biology,  Biological  Oceanography,  and  Coastal  Biol- 
ogy. Each  track  is  designed  to  provide  the  necessary  latitude  to  allow 
the  student,  in  consultation  with  his  faculty  committee,  to  develop  a 
program  of  study  which  will  fit  a  particular  need. 

Degree  Requirements 

1.  Programs  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  require  a 
minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  of  graduate  study.  A  maximum  of 
6  semester  hours  of  credit  may  be  transferred  from  another  accred- 
ited institution.  Grades  earned  on  transfer  work  must  be  equivalent 
to  "B"  or  better.  A  minimum  of  24  semester  hours  of  graduate  study 
must  be  completed  in  residence. 

2.  The  student  must  pass  a  competency  examination  in  a  foreign 
language:  French,  German,  Spanish,  or  Russian.  A  computer  lan- 
guage, i.e.,  PL/1,  FORTRAN,  or  BASIC,  may  be  substituted  for  the 
foeign  language  requirement  upon  the  committee's  approval. 

3.  The  student  must  successfully  complete  a  qualifying  examina- 
t en  consisting  of  two  parts:  a  written  comp-'ehensive  examination 
tosed  upon  prior  course  work,  and  a  comprehensive  oral  examina- 
tion administered  by  the  committee  within  tv  o  weeks  of  the  written 
examination. 

4.  Each  student  will  present  a  thesis,  bas^d  on  original  research, 
acceptable  to  the  committee,  prior  to  gradi  ation. 

5.  Each  student  must  complete  within  five  years  of  the  date  of  first 
registration  for  graduate  study  an  approved  course  of  study. 

Requirements  for  the  Marine  3io9ogy  trac<: 

A  minimum  of  six  hours  from  the  follov  ing. 
MBY  561  Estuarine  Biology  '3) 
MBY  562  Coastal  Ecosystems  (3) 
MBY  564  Biological  Oceano.raphy  {3, 
MBY  569  Advanced  Oceanciraphy  (3) 

and: 
MBY  593  Colloquium  in  Marine  Biolc r;'   ,1) 
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MBY  595  Seminar  in  Marine  Biology  (1) 

MBY  599  Tliesis  (6) 

A  minimum  of  16  hours  of  electives  of  which  at  least  12  hours  must 
be  in  biology  with  at  least  3  hours  from  each  of  the  following  cate- 
gories: physiology,  anatomy-morphology,  developmental  biology. 
No  more  than  3  credits  of  MBY  591  (Directed  Individual  Study)  may 
be  used. 

Requirements  for  the  Biological  Oceanography  track: 

MBY  564  Biological  Oceanography  (3) 

MBY  569  Advanced  Oceanography  (3) 

MBY  593  Colloquium  in  Marine  Biology  (1) 

MBY  595  Seminar  in  Marine  Biology  (1) 

MBY  596  Seminar  at  Sea  (1) 

MBY  599  Thesis  (6) 

A  minimum  of  fifteen  (15)  hours  of  electives  of  which  at  least  9 
hours  must  be  in  biological  topics.  No  more  than  3  credits  of  MBY 
591  (Directed  Individual  Study)  may  be  used. 

Requirements  for  the  Coastal  Biology  track: 

MBY  561  Estuarine  Biology  (3) 

MBY  562  Coastal  Ecosystems  (3) 

MBY  592  Seminar  at  the  Coast  (1) 

MBY  593  Colloquium  in  Marine  Biology  (1) 

MBY  595  Seminar  in  Marine  Biology  (1) 

MBY  599  Thesis  (6) 

A  minimum  of  15  hours  of  electives  of  which  at  least  9  hours  must 
be  in  biology  courses.  No  more  than  3  credits  of  MBY  591  (Directed 
Individual  Study)  may  be  used. 

Deficiencies  will  be  ascertained  by  the  student's  committee  and 
will  be  remedied  prior  to  graduation. 
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GRADUATE  PROGRAM  IN  MARINE  BIOLOGY 
Course  Descriptions 

e 

MBY  508     (Anthropology  350)  Maritime  Anthropology  (3) 

A  cross-cultural  comparison  of  past  and  present  maritime  populations 
from  selected  parts  of  the  world.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the 
natural  environmental  settings  and  related  cultural  adaptations.  Both 
intra-  and  inter-group  interaction  will  be  stressed  as  well.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

MBY  515     Neurobiology  (3) 

Introduction  to  nerve  membrane  biophysics  and  neutral  circuitry.  The 
general  membrane  equation  is  emphasized  in  the  discussion  of  trans- 
membrane ionic  currents.  The  important  features  of  a  variety  of  verte- 
brate and  invertebrate  neural  networks  are  also  presented.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

MBY  525     Marine  Microbiology  (4) 

Concepts  of  structure  and  function  of  microbes,  nutrition,  metabolism, 
adaptation,  and  genetics  as  related  to  the  marine  environment.  The 
laboratory  will  center  on  techniques  of  studying  microbes  and  their 
ecology,  and  the  systematics  of  important  micro-organisms.  Three  lec- 
ture and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  530     Invertebrate  Evolution  (3) 

Critical  analysis  of  current  theories  on  the  origin  of  the  invertebrates 
and  on  origins  of  invertebrate  phyla. The  courses  will  include  a  review  of 
the  historical  development  of  evolutionary  thought  concerning  inverte- 
brate phylogeny,  both  from  a  neontological  and  paleontological  view- 
point. Relevant  data  from  modern  studies  in  embryology,  larval  devel- 
opment, comparative  morphology,  functional  morphology  and  serol- 
ogy will  be  stressed.  Each  student  will  be  required  to  prepare  a  sum- 
mary paper  on  the  status  of  knowledge  for  a  selected  invertebrate 
group.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MBY  532     (Geology  432)  Marine  Biogeography  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Credit  in  physical  geography  or  in  geology  or  consent  of 
the  instructor.  Principles  and  methodology  underlying  the  study  of  the 
distribution  of  organisms  in  aquatic  and  terrestrial  environments;  de- 
scription of  modern  global  distribution  patterns  and  their  development 
by  physiographic,  climatic  and  evolutionary  events  of  the  past.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

MBY  538     Cytogenetic  Methodology  (2) 

A  laboratory  course  introducing  the  techniques  necessary  to  study  and 
analyze  the  chromosomes  of  a  variety  of  organisms  including  plants 
and  animals.  One  four-hour  laboratory  each  week. 

MBY  540     (Biology  465)  Biochemistry  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry.  Chemical  properties  and  metabolism 
of  amino  acids,  proteins,  carbohydrates,  lipids,  and  nucleic  acids;  en- 
zyme kinetics;  bio-energetics,  regulatory  mechanisms.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

MBY  542     (Biology  467)  Biochemistry  Methodology  (3) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Biochemistry  and  consent  of  instructor.  A 
laboratory  course  dealing  with  the  techniques  and  methodology  of 
modern  biological  chemistry.  Topics  include  various  types  of  chro- 
matography and  isolation  and  assay  procedures  for  various  biological 
molecules.  One  lecture  and  five  laboratory  hours  each  week. 
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MBY545     Marine  Physiology  (4) 

Introduction  to  physiological  systems  characteristic  of  marine  verte- 
brates and   invertebrates.   Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  mechanisms 
•  underlying  osmore.gulation,  respiration,  temperature  regulation,  diges- 

tion and  movement.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

MBY550     Vertebrate  Systematics  (4) 

Prerequisites:  Two  of  the  following:  Ornithology,  Herpetology,  Mam- 
malogy, Ichthyology.  A  detailed  study  of  the  processes  of  speciation  in 
the  vertebrates,  including  the  theoretical  and  pragmatic  approaches. 
Nomenclatorial  procedures  will  be  discussed.  Three  lecture  and  three 
laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  551      Advanced  Vertebrate  Biology  (2) 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Instructor.  Individualized  instruction  in  the 
identification,  classification,  and  habitats  of  the  terrestrial  vertebrates 
of  the  coastal  zone.  This  course  will  emphasize  field  methodologies  and 
is  designed  to  fill  gaps  in  each  student's  knowledge  of  the  classes  of 
terrestrial  vertebrates.  Four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  552     (Biology  462)  Deep  Sea  Biology  (3) 

The  biology  of  animals  inhabiting  the  deep  sea  environment  off  North 
Carolina.  Emphasizes  faunal  zonation,  abyssal  zoogeography,  high 
pressure  and  low  temperature  adaptations,  reproductive  strategies, 
origin  and  speciation  in  deep  sea.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MBY  553     Natural  History  of  Intertidal  Organisms  (3) 

A  study  of  the  strategies  adopted  by  major  invertebrate  groups  inhabit- 
ing the  intertidal  zone.  Field  trips  will  permit  the  student  to  observe  and 
identify  relationships  between  vertical  ranges  of  intertidal  organisms 
and  local  biological  and  physical  parameters  that  define  zonation.  An 
individual  or  group  project  on  some  aspect  of  recruitment,  site  prefer- 
ence, succession,  or  competition  in  intertidal  populations  will  be  re- 
quired. Two  lecture  hours  and  field  work. 

MBY  554     (Biology  452)  Mammalogy  (4) 

A  study  of  mammals,  emphasizing  their  evolution,  taxonomic  relation- 
ships, structural  and  physiological  adaptations,  and  life  histories.  Lab- 
oratory sessions  will  include  collection,  identification,  and  preparation 
of  specimens  and  observations  of  mammals  in  the  field.  Two  lecture 
and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  555     Methods  in  Sedimentology  (4) 

An  introduction  to  the  most  important  analytical  techniques  and  re- 
search procedures  that  are  currently  used  for  studying  sediments. 
Techniques  included  are:  size  analysis;  grain  shape;  grain  surface  tex- 
ture; textural  analysis;  compositional  analysis;  and  chemical  analysis. 
Two  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratories  each  week. 

MBY  556     (Biology  456)  Ornithology  (4) 

An  introduction  to  the  life  of  birds.  Emphasis  will  be  on  the  identifica- 
tion, classification,  evolution,  ecology,  and  life  histories  of  the  birds  of 
North  Carolina.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  557     (Biology  454)  Herpetology  (4) 

A  study  of  the  biology  of  amphibians  and  reptiles  of  the  world.  Natural 
history,  ecology,  morphology,  and  taxonomic  relationships  are 
stressed.  Two  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 
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MBY  558     Biology  of  Recreational  and  Commercial  Fishes  (3) 

Topics  will  broaden  the  student's  knowledge  of  management  of  eco- 
nomically and  socially  important  aquatic  resources  through  discus- 
sions on  ecology  and  fisheries  oceanography,  aquaculture,  fish  dis- 
eases and  contemporary  research.  The  emphasis  will  be  upon  fishes, 
but  the  course  will  include  information  on  shrimp,  molluscs,  whales  and 
other  marine  species.  Two  lecture  and  three  laboratory  periods  each 
week, 

MBY  559     (Biology  481 )  Marine  Invertebrate  Zoology  (4) 

A  field  oriented  course  which  provides  in-depth  ecological  and  taxo- 
nomic  treatment  of  selected  invertebrate  groups.  Three  lecture  and 
three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  560     Estuarine  Biology  (3) 

A  study  of  the  physical,  chemical  and  biological  interactions  of  the  es- 
tuarine area:  the  effect  of  currents  and  circulation  upon  biological  and 
chemical  gradients;  the  role  of  nutrients  in  organic  cycles,  primary  and 
secondary  productivity  and  standing  crops;  energy  transfer,  stability 
and  stresses  in  marine  communities;  pollution  indicator  species  and 
endangered  species  in  the  estuarine  environment.  A  special  emphasis 
will  be  placed  upon  analytical  techniques  in  gathering  and  processing 
estuarine  data  and  in  evaluation  of  local  estuaries  with  respect  to  con- 
temporary management  planning.  Two  lecture  and  three  laboratory 
hours  each  week, 

MBY  561      Barrier  Island  Ecology  (3) 

A  survey  of  the  dune  forest  and  tidal  marsh  flora  and  vegetation.  Topics 
will  include  descriptive,  physiological  and  applied  aspects  of  barrier 
island  plants.  Special  topics  include  dune  environment,  halophytes, 
salt-spray  effects,  marsh  energetics  and  nutrient  cycling.  Quantitative 
techniques  will  be  used  in  characterization  of  island  communities.  Two 
lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  562     Coastal  Ecosystems  (3) 

Ecology  of  the  major  plant  communities  on  the  Coastal  Plain.  Sys- 
tematics,  structure  and  functions  of  the  coastal  community  will  be  em- 
phasized. Biotic  and  environmental  sampling  and  comparison  tech- 
niques will  be  emphasized.  Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

MBY  563     Physical  Oceanography  (4) 

Dynamics  and  physics  of  the  ocean  with  emphases  on  the  physical 
properties  of  sea  water,  flow  dynamics,  and  circulation.  The  laboratory 
will  emphasize  instrumentation,  data  collection,  and  analyses  of  marine 
dynamics.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  564     Biological  Oceanography  (3) 

Encompasses  a  spectrum  of  special  topics  on  factors  that  control  the 
distribution  patterns  of  marine  organisms.  The  topics  include:  identifi- 
cation and  evolution  of  marine  biomes;  seasonal,  temporal  and  spatial 
trends  in  temperate  marine  environment;  tropical  vs  polar  marine  pro- 
ductivity; temperature  of  water  masses  and  biological  implications  with 
emphasis  on  gulf  stream  biology;  pelagic  and  benthic  community 
structure;  marine  food  chain  and  trophodynamics;  models  of  energy 
flow  and  budgets;  biology  of  outer  continental  shelf;  recruitment  mech- 
anism as  influenced  by  natural  and  man-made  causes.  Special  empha- 
sis will  be  placed  on  methods  of  data  gathering  and  theories  behind  ad- 
vanced biological  oceanographic  techniques.  Each  student  will  spe- 
cialize in  a  selected  topic  and  will  present  a  report  at  the  end  of  the 
term.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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MBY  565     (Biology  458)  Fisheries  Biology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Ichthyology,  one  course  in  statistics,  and  consent  of  in- 
structor. Advanced  studies  in  the  biology  of  fishes.  Such  topics  as  age, 
growth,  foods,  parasites,  population  dynamics,  reproduction,  and  eco- 
nomic pressures  are  covered.  A  technical  report  on  the  biology  of  a  fish 
species  is  required.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

MBY  566     Behavioral  Ecology  of  Reef  Fishes  (3) 

An  ecological  and  ethological  approach  to  the  study  of  reef  fish  biology. 
Current  theories  and  problems  dealing  with  the  ecological  niche,  com- 
petition, social  sytems,  and  population  biology.  Two  lecture  and  three 
laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  569     Advanced  Oceanography  (3) 

Prerequisite:  An  introductory  descriptive  oceanography  course.  This 
course  will  consider  mechanisms  and  dynamics  of  the  ocean:  the  phys- 
ical processes  propelling  oceanic  currents,  the  reception  and  trans- 
mission of  energy,  and  its  influence  upon  living  systems,  statics  and 
dynamics  of  waves,  chemical  distribution  in  the  sea  and  their  influence 
upon  living  marine  organisms,  dynamics  of  fertility  and  productivity  in 
the  marine  environment.  Two  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

MBY  570     (Biology  468)  Planktonology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Invertebrate  Zoology  or  consent  of  instructor.  The  classi- 
fication, productivity,  life  histories,  and  interrelationships  of  planktonic 
organisms  and  a  survey  of  the  literature  dealing  with  plankton.  Two  lec- 
ture and  four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  572     (Biology  472)  Marine  Phycology  (4) 

An  introduction  to  the  morphology,  life  histories,  and  ecology  of  ben- 
thic  marine  algae  with  emphasis  on  special  topics  such  as  morpho- 
genesis, ecotypic  variation  and  speciation,  phytogeography,  or  season- 
al periodicity  of  growth  and  reproduction.  Three  lecture  and  three  lab- 
oratory hours  each  week. 

MBY  574     (Biology  475)  Plant  Taxonomy  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Introductory  Botany.  An  introduction  to  identification, 
classification,  and  nomenclature  of  vascular  plants  with  emphasis  on 
the  flora  of  southeastern  North  Carolina.  Two  lecture  and  four  labora- 
tory hours  each  week. 

MBY  577     Marine  and  Estuarine  Mycology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Mycology  or  permission  of  instructor.  An  in-depth  survey 
of  the  mycoflora  of  oceanic  and  estuarine  waters  with  emphasis  on  col- 
lecting and  culturing  techniques.  An  in-depth  treatment  of  taxonomy 
and  ecology  of  important  fungal  groups  will  also  be  given.  Two  lecture 
and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  589     (Chemistry  475)  Chemical  Oceanography  (3) 

Sources,  distribution,  forms  of  occurrence,  and  reactions  of  chemical 
species  in  seawater.  This  course  will  emphasize  estuarine  reactions, 
dynamic  equilibria,  air-seawater  and  sediment-seawater  reactions,  and 
human  impact  on  the  oceans.  Prior  Geology  150  is  recommended. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

MBY  591      Directed  Independent  Study  (3) 
MBY  592     Seminar  at  the  Coast  (1) 

Participation  in  planning  and  conducting  a  series  of  field  exercises  in 
the  coastal  zone  of  North  Carolina. 
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MBY  593     Colloquium  In  Marine  Biology  (1) 

Investigation  and  discussion  of  selected  topics  and  current  issues 
througin  the  interaction  of  students,  faculty,  and  expert  guest  lecturers. 

MBY  595     Seminar  in  Marine  Biology  (1) 

Discussion  of  selected  topics  in  marine  biology. 

MBY  596     Seminar  at  Sea  (1) 

Participation  in  pre-cruise  planning  and  a  biological  oceanographiic 
cruise  to  obtain  practical  knowledge  on  methods  of  sampling. 

MBY  599     Thesis  (1-6) 
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Louis  Henry  Adcock,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Duke  University;  Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State  University. 

William  F.  Adcock,  Associate  Professor  of  l\/lusic 

B.S.,   East  Carolina  University;   M.M.,  Northwestern  University;  further  study, 
Ecole  de  Monteux  and  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Syed  Shahzad  Ahmad,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Aligarh  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee. 

Alan  Zachary  Aiches,  Adjunct  Lecturer  in  Creative  Arts 

B. A.,  University  of  California. 

William  Franklin  Ainsley,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography 

A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.Div.,  Southeastern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

David  Bruce  Allen,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Springfield  College. 

F.  Dean  Allen,  Lecturer  in  Recreation 

B.S..  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University;  candidate  for  the  doctor's  degree,  Texas 
A  &  M  University. 

Thomas  Earl  Allen,  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Walser  H.  Allen,  >Assoc/afe  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  Moravian  College;  M.Div.,  Moravian  Theological  Seminary;  M.A.,  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Elizabeth  T.  Anderson,  Adjunct  Lecturer  in  Medical  Technology 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro,  B.S.,  Bowman-Gray  School  of 
Medical  Technology;  MT  (ASCP). 

John  Michael  Anderson,  Associate  Professor  of  f\Aanagement 

B.S.,  United  States  Naval  Academy;  A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wil- 
mington; M.B.A.,  East  Carolina  University;  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University 

James  Milton  App\eV\e\6,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.A.,  Emory  University;  M.Ed., 
University  of  Georgia;  Ph.D.,  Georgia  State  University. 

Pauline  F.  Applefield,  yAss/sfanf  Processor  o/Psyc/7o/ogy 

B.A.,  Bethany  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

Robert  W.  Appleton,  yAss/sfanf  Processor  o/ /Accountancy 

B.S.,  Belmont  College;  M.B.A.,  Memphis  State  University;  CPA;  candidate  for  the 
doctor's  degree,  Georgia  State  University. 
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William  D.  Atwill,  Lecturer  in  English 

A.B.,  University  of  South  Florida;  M.A.,  Florida  Atlantic  University. 

Joseph  C.  Awkard,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  M.S.,  Virginia  State  College;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Virginia. 

Ravija  Badarinathi,  Lecturer  in  Management 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Allahabad  University;  candidate  for  the  doctor's  degree.  University  of 
Georgia. 

Saul  Bachner,  Professor  of  Education 

B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Ph.D.,  Wayne  State  University. 

Terry  T.  Ball,  Lecturer  in  l\/larketing 

B.S.,  University  of  Kansas;  M.B.A.,  Arkansas  State  University;  candidate  for  the 
doctor's  degree,  Mississippi  State  University. 

Gilbert  W.  Bane,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  San  Jose  State  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University. 

Deborah  B.  Babel,  Lecturer  and  Assistant  Catalogue  Librarian 

B.A.,  Wells  College;  M.S.L.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Toni  Thompson  Barfield,  Lecturer  in  Nursing 

B.S.  in  Nursing,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Pazlrabagon  Bartolome,  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  EEd.,  Philippine  Normal;  M.Ed.,  Miami  University;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Jean  G.  Basch,  Adjunct  Lecturer  in  Medical  Technology 

B.S.,  North  Georgia  College;  MT  (ASCP),  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medical  Tech- 
nology. 

James  Rush  Beeler,  Professor  of  French 

A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Mary  Dixon  Bellamy,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

A.B.,  East  Carolina  University;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill; 
graduate  study,  Unversidad  de  Valladolid. 

Walter  Clark  Biggs,  Jr.,  Professor  o/8/o/ogy 

B.S.   East  Carolina   University;   M.S.,  Texas  A  &  M   University;   Ph.D.,   North 
Carolina  State  University. 

Delilah  Bowen  Blanks,  >Ass/sfanf  Professor  o/Soc/a/  Work 

A.B.,  Shaw  University;  A.B.,  East  Carolina  University;  M.S.W.,  candidate  for  the 
doctor's  degree,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Michael  Bradley,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Georgia. 
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Ralph  W.  Brauer,  Professor  of  Marine  Physiology 

A.B.,  Columbia  University;  M.Sc,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Rochester. 

Annette  Rogers  Brogden,  Lecturer  in  Nursing 

A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro. 

William  Jasper  Brooks,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical 
Education 

A.B.,  Atlantic  Christian  College;  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University. 

Robert  Tindall  Brown,  Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.,  Hamilton  College;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University. 

Thomas  P.  Brown,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University. 

Thomas  Joseph  Burke,  Assistant  Professor  of  Management 

A.B.,  Sacramento  State  College;  M.B.A.,  University  of  Miami. 

Grace  M.  Burton,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  An nhurst  College;  M. A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Connecticut. 

Robert  H.  Byington,  Visiting  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania  State  University;  M.A.,  Lehigh  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Charles  L.  Cahill,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

A.B.,  Oklahoma  Baptist  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Denis  G.  Carter,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

A.B.,  Boston  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida. 

Steven  Ray  Carter,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  Denison  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University. 

Dale  Charles  Case,  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech  Communication 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  South  Florida;  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University. 

Frank  L.  Chapman,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Florida  State  University. 

Marilyn  K.  Christoph,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  Appalachian  State  University;  M.S.,  North  Carolina  A  &  T  State  University. 

Irvin  Garrett  Clator,>Assoc/afe  Professor  of  Physics 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  West  Virginia  University. 

Catherine  Cecilia  Cleare,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.A.,   Hunter  College,  CUNY;  M.A.T.,  Bowling  Green  State  University;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Maryland. 

William  James  Cleary,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology 

A.B.,  Southern  Illinois  University;  M.A.,  Duke  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
South  Carolina. 
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John  P.  Clifford,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  St.  Francis  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University. 

James  Glenn  Collier,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Ann  Louise  Conner,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

B.A.,  Salem  College;  Special  Studies  in  Art,  Salem-Hofstra  University,  Asolo, 
Italy;  M.A.C.T.,  M.F.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Richard  Alexander  Cooper, /Ass/sfanfPro/essoro/H/sfory 

B. A.,  Duke  University;  M. A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Joanne  King  Corbett,  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  Coker  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Montreal. 

ThaddeusG.  Dankel,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences 

B.S.,  Duke  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University. 

Dericl<  G.S.  DaV\s,  Assistant  Professor  of  Recreation 

B.S.,  North  Carolina  A  &  T  State  University;  M.S.,  North  Carolina  Central  Univer- 
sity; graduate  study.  New  York  University. 

Richard  Ryder  Deas,  Professor  of  Music 

B.F.A.,  University  of  New  Mexico;  B.S.,  M.S.,  Julliard  School  of  Music;  Ed.D., 
Columbia  University. 

Howard  T.  DeHaven,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Medical  Technology 

B.S.,  Murray  State  University;  M.D.,  University  of  Louisville. 

John  Carl  Dempsey,  Lecturer  in  Earth  Sciences 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington;  M.Ed.,  North  Carolina  State 
University. 

Jack  Franklin  Derm\6,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University;  M.S.,  Oregon  State  University. 

Margaret  B.  D\Cenzo,  Adjunct  Lecturer  in  Medical  Technology 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro;  MT(ASCP). 

Richard  M.  DlWaman,  Adjunct  Associate  Research 
Zoologist/Physiologist 

B.A.,  University  of  Virginia;  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina. 

James  C.  Dixon,  Professor  of  Political  Science 

A.B.,  M.A.,  Marshall  University;  Ph.D.,  Emory  University. 

Richard  David  Dixon, /Assoc/a?e  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.,  University  of  Connecticut;  M.A.,  Marshall  University;  Ph.D.,  Emory  Univer- 
sity. 

Charles  Brooks  Dodson,  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  DePauw  University;  M.A.,  Indiana  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Nebraska. 
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Calvin  L.  Doss,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  Berry  College;  M.Ed.,  University  of  Georgia;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Deborah  A.  Dowd,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 

B.A.,  Glassboro  State  College;  M.S.,  Arizona  State  University. 

Joseph  B.  Dudley,  Adjunct  Professor  of  !\Aedical  Tectinology 

B.S.,  Davidson  College;  M.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Carolyn  S.  Dunn,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Louisville;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University. 

Norman  E.  Ellis,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Ball  State  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill. 

Patricia  Carol  Ellis,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  M.A.,  candidate  for  the  doctor's  degree.  University  of  Georgia. 

William  Lester  Etheridge,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical 
Sciences 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois;  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University. 

Claude  Herman  Farrell,  \\\,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

B.S.,  M.E.,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University. 

Gary  L.  Faulkner,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ball  State  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia. 

Thomas  Edward  F\e\6s,  Assistant  Professor  of  Criminal  Justice 

B.S.,  M.P.A.,  North  Carolina  State  University. 

Carole  K.  Fink, /Ass/sfanf  Professor o^H/sfory 

B.A.,  Bard  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University. 

Anne  Mackie  Fitzgibbon,/Ass/sfanf  Professor  o/ Drama 

A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  atChapel  Hill. 

Isabell  L.  Foushee,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.S.,  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University. 

Dargan  Frierson,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences 

B.A.,   M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro;   Ph.D.,   University  of 
Arizona. 

Charles  McGhee  Fugler,  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  Tulane  University;  M.S.,  Louisiana  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Auburn  Univer- 
sity. 

J.  Mark  Galizio,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  Kent  State  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 
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James  E.  Gardner,  Lecturer  in  Music 

B.M.,  Oklahoma  City  University;  M.M.,  Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary: graduate  study,  North  Texas  State  University. 

Robert  Yesudian  George,  Professor  of  Biology  and  Researcfi 
Associate  at  tfie  Institute  for  Marine  Biomedical  Research 

B.Sc,  Madras  Christian  College;  M.Sc,  Presidency  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Madras. 

Larry  M.  GersXenhaber,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  Queens  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University. 

Melvin  Lee  Gibson,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  M.  A.,  Western  Carolina  University. 

Howard  William  Gillen,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Physiology 

B.S.,  M.D.,  University  of  Illinois. 

Nancy  Gilliland,  Instructor  in  Nursing 

B.S.N. ,  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.N.,  Emory  University. 

Barbara  Ann  Greim,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences 

B.S..  Ursinus  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Kenneth  RuXus  Gurganus,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical 
Sciences 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Bobby  Lee  Guthrie,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  H'U. 

Nancy  B.  Haddock,  Lecturer  in  Nursing 

B.S.N. ,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.S. N.,  Duke  University. 

Courtney  T.  Hackney,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  University  of  South  Alabama;  M.S.,  Emory  University;  Ph.D.,  Mississippi 
State  University. 

John  Hamilton  Haley,  Instructor  in  History 

A.B.,  Virginia  State  College;  M.A.,  Old   Dominion  University;  graduate  study, 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

B.  Frank  Hall,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion 

B.A.,  Davidson  College;  B.D.,  Th.M.,  Th.D.,  Union  Theological  Seminary;  D.D.. 
Westminster  College. 

William  Woodward  Hall,  Jr., /A ssoc/afe  Professor  of  Economics 

B.A.,  Presbyterian  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Clemson  University. 

James  Clinton  Halsey,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University. 
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Arlene  Anderson  Hanerfeld,  Lecturer  and  Circulation  Librarian 

B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro;  M.S.L.S.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

David  Wayne  Manners,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 

A. B.,  M, A. T.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Roy  Eugene  Harkin,  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  M.A.,  Ball  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Claremont  Graduate  School. 

Stephen  Coale  Harper, /Assoc/afe  Professor  of  Management 

B.B.A.,  University  of  New  Mexico;  M.B.A.,  University  of  Arizona;  D.B.A.,  Arizona 
State  University. 

William  Burleigh  Harris, /Assoc/afe  Professor o/Geo/ogy 

B.S.,  Campbell  College;  M.S.,  West  Virginia  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Haskell  Vincent  Hart,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  University  of  Illinois;  M. A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University. 

Donald  Earl  Hawk,  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Education 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Miami  University;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  Univer-sity. 

Andrew  E.  Hayes,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Georgia. 

Hathia  A.  Hayes,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  M. A.,  Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute;  Ed.D..  University  of  Georgia. 

Timothy  W.  \-\ayv\J006,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

B.S.,  University  of  Georgia;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

HildelisaCaridad  Hernandez, /Assoc/afe  Pro /essoro/P/7ys/cs 

Sc.D.,  University  of  Havana. 

Vicente  Nestor  Hernandez,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematical 
Sciences 

Sc.  D.,  University  of  Havana. 

Sue  Ann  Cody  Hiatt,  Lecturer  and  Assistant  Readers'  Services 
Librarian 

B.S.,  Ball  State  University;  M.L.S..  Indiana  University. 

Joe  Eugene  Hickman,  Lecturer  in  Music 

B.M.,  West  Virginia  University;  M.M.,  D.M.,  Indiana  University. 

Robert  Price  H\gg\ns,  Adjunct  Research  Professor  in  Biological 
Oceanography 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Colorado;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 
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Roger  Post  Hill,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Finance 

B.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University;  M.S.,  Oklahoma  State  University;  Ph.D., 
Michigan  State  University;  post-doctoral  study,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

Constance  M.  Hobbs,  Instructor  in  Art 

B.F.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.F.A.,  Boston  School  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  Tufts  University. 

Warren  A.  Hodge,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.A.,  College  of  the  Virgin  Islands/University  of  Connecticut;  M.A.,  New  York 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

Nancy  Lucinda  Hollifield,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

B.A.,  Furman  University;  M.Ed.,  University  of  Georgia;  Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State 
University. 

Larry  R.  Honeycutt,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington;  M.A.T.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Frederick  M.  Hornack,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Lowell  Technological  Institute;  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University. 

Paul  Edward  Hosier,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  State  University  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Massachusetts;  Ph.D.,  Duke 
University. 

Eugene  William  Huguelet,  >Assoc/afe  Professor  and  Director 
of  Library  Services 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University; 
M.L.S.,  Emory  University. 

Harold  G.  Hulon,  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  M.Ed.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

JairyC.  HunXer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Management 

B.S.,  M.A.,  M.B.A.,  Appalachian  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 

John  R.  Huntsman, /Ass/sfanfPro/essoro/Geo/ogy 

B.S.,  Mount  Union  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Albert  Donald  Hyers,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography 

B.A.,  Elmhurst  College;  M.A.,  Western  Michigan  University;  Ph.D.,  Arizona  State 
University. 

Lee  Anderson  Jackson,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  Hampden-Sydney  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida. 

Louise  Jackson,  Assistant  Professor  and  Serials  and 
Documents  Librarian 

B.A.,  Winthrop  College;  M.L.S.,  Emory  University. 
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D.  Ronald  Johnson,  Assistant  Professor  and  Acquisitions  Librarian 

A.B..  East  Carolina  University;  M.L.S.,  George  Peabody  College. 

W.  Lee  Johnston,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.A.,   University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel   Hill;   M.A.,   Ph.D.,  University  of 
Maryland. 

Noel  K.  Jones,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.A..  Harvard  College;  M.A.,  Stanford  University;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University. 

Donald  F.  Kapraun,  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  Eastern  Illinois  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 

Barbara  S.  Karfunkel,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology 

vor-diplom.   University  of  Freiburg   (Germany);   Ph.D.,   University  of  Freiburg 
(Germany). 

Norman  R.  Kaylor,  Professor  of  Accountancy 

B.S.,  Middle  Tennessee  State  University;  M.B.A.,  Georgia  State  University;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Mississippi. 

David  Stevenson  Kech\ey,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

B.A.,  B.M.,  M.M.,  University  of  Washington;  D.M.A.,  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music. 

AnneS.  Kendrlck,  Adjunct  Lecturer  in  Medical  Technology 

B.A.,  Longwood  College;  B.S.,  M.S.,  Medical  College  of  Virginia;  MT  (ASCP). 

Jeanne  Kemppainen,  Lecturer  in  Nursing 

B.S.N. ,  Wayne  State  University. 

Joseph  M.  KlshXon,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psyctiology 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University. 

Ladd  M.  Kochman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Finance 

B.S.J.,  M.B.A.,  West  Virginia  University;  D.B.A.,  University  of  Kentucky. 

Kathleen  Helena  Kowal,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.S.,  University  of  Maryland;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University. 

Caryl  Sue  Lamb,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  M.S.W.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Iowa. 

Calvin  L.  Lane,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 

A. B.,  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Lea  A.  Larson,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

B.S.E..  M.S. E..  University  of  Central  Arkansas;  Ed.D.,  Oklahoma  State  University. 

Michael  H.  Leaken,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Medical  Technology 

B.A.,  Loyola  University;  M.D.,  University  of  Maryland. 
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Stephen  D.  LeQuWe,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

B.A.,  M.F.A.,  East  Tennessee  State  University. 

Jack  B.  Levy,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

A.B.,  Duke  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University. 

Judith  Bledsoe  Lewis,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pliysical  Education 

B.S.,  East  Carolina  University;  M.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

David  Gregory  L\n6q\j\s{,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

B.A.,   University  of  California-Los  Angeles;   M.A.,  California  State  University 
— Hayward;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Arizona. 

Thomas  Corielli  Lo\\i\e\6,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology 

B.A.,  William  and  Mary;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Glenn  Richard  Long,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences 

B.S.,  Kansas  State  University;  M.A.,  Duke  University. 

Jane  M.  Lowe,  Lecturer  in  Nursing 

B.S.,  in  Nursing,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

William  F.  Lov^e,  Assistant  Professor  of  German 

A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  candidate  for  the  doctor's 
degree,  North  Carolina  State  University. 

Roger  Coyle  Lowery,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Southern  Illinois  University;  Ph.D.,  Washington  University  (St.  Louis). 

Lorraine  Rincoe  Lueft,  Assistant  Professor  of  f\Jlusic 

B.A.,  M.S.,  Queens  College  (University  of  the  City  of  N.Y.);  D.M.E.,   Indiana 
University. 

Carl  Victor  Lundeen,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Ph.D.,  Rockefeller  University. 

Thomas  R.  Lupton,  Assistant  Professor  of  l\/lathematical  Sciences 

B.S.,  M.  A.,  East  Carolina  University;  graduate  study,  Texas  A  &  M  University. 

Robert  Dale  McCall,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology 

and  Research  Associate  at  the  Institute  for  Marine  Biomedical 
Research 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Florida  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Case  Western  Reserve  University. 

Thomas  Culbreth  McCaW,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

James  G.  McCorrr\\ck,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Physiology 

B.S.,  Bucknell  University;  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University. 

Ralph  C.  McCoy,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Medical  Technology 

B.A.,  M.D.,  Emory  University. 
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Anne  Bowden  McCrary ,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

James  Kevin  McGowan,  Professor  of  Pfiilosopfiy  and  Religion 

A.B.,  Mary  Immaculate  College;  Ph.L.,  The  Catholic  University  of  America;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Louvain. 

Phillip  McGuke,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.S.,    Bishop   College;    M.A.,    Southern    Methodist    University;    Ph.D.,    Howard 
University. 

Melton  A.  McLaurin,  Professor  of  History 

B.S.,  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina. 

Sandra  C.  McLaurin,  Assistant  Professor  oflVlathematical  Sciences 

B.S.,  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina. 

Helen  Jones  Majette,  Instructor  in  Nursing 

B.S.N. ,  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.A.,  Columbia  University. 

Marvin  S.  MargoWs,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

B.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University. 

Dorothy  P.  Marshall,  Lecturer  in  Management 

B.S.,  East  Carolina  University;  graduate  study,  George  Peabody  College. 

Ned  Harold  Martin,  Associate  Professor  of  Cfiemistry 

A.B.,  Denison  University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 

Sandy  Dwayne  MarWn,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

B.A.,  Tougaloo  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University  &  Union  Theological 
Seminary. 

Sherrill  Virginia  MarWn,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

B.M.,  Samford  University;  M.M.,  University  of  Alabama;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

James  Joseph  Megivern,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion 

B.A.,    M.A.,    Mary   Immaculate  College;   S.T.L.,   Th.D.,    University  of  Fribourg; 
S.S.L.,  Biblical  Institute,  Rome. 

James  Francis  Merritt, /Assoc/afe  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University;  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University. 

Marcee  J.  Meyers,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  Syracuse  University;  M.Ed.,  American  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  South 
Florida. 

Terry  Lynn  Middleswarth,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  M.Ed.,  East  Central  State  College;  M.S.,  Oklahoma  University;  graduate 
study,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  , 
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David  Keith  M\\\er,  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  Wake  Forest  University;  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill; 
Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University. 

Diane  L.  MlWer ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Temple  University. 

Robert  Kent  MlWer,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

A.B.,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Temple  University. 

Joel  J.  M'mXzes,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  Chicago;  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University. 

Thomas  Vernon  IVIoseley,  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  East  Carolina  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill. 

Richard  Terry  Mount,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 

B.A.,  Vanderbilt  University;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Kentucky. 

Gordon  R.  Mur6ock,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

B.A.,  Reed  College;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 

John  W.  Myers,  Instructor  in  Art 

B.A.,  Hobart  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison;  candidate  for  the 
doctor's  degree,  University  of  Delaw/are. 

Lewis  E.  Nance,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Clemson  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  the  Pacific. 

James  Harold  Nelson,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematical 
Sciences 

B.E.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University. 

Rolla  Clayborne  Nelson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Darwin  R.  Newton,  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  Chadron  State  College;  M.S.,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Northern  Colorado. 

Fletcher  Ragland  Norris,  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences 

B.A.,  Vanderbilt  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  George  Peabody  College;  post  doctoral 
study,  Florida  State  University. 

Edward  Alexander  Olszewski,  Jr., /\ssoc/afe  Professor  of  Physics 

B.S.,  Worchester  Polytechnic  Institute;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

Barbara  Reilly  Otto,  Lecturer  in  Nursing 

B.S.,  College  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Elms. 
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William  H.  Overman,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

David  Emerson  Padgett,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

A.B.,  Duke  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University. 

Margaret  Holt  Parish,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  Elmira  College;  M.L.S.,  Simmons  College;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University. 

James  F.  Parnell,  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University. 

Elizabeth  A.  Pearsall,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Chapel  Hill. 

Carlos  Alberto  Perez,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

A.B.,  Wake  Forest  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill. 

Suzanne  Pferrer,  Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  University  of  Louisville;  M.A.,  Ed.S.,  George  Pea  body  College. 

Daniel  Belk  Plyler,  Professor  of  Biology 

A.B.,  Pfeiffer  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Sylvia  Knopp  Polgar ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill. 

Duncan  P.  Randall,  Professor  of  Geography 

A.B.,  University  of  Georgia;  M.A.,  Northwestern  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Patricia  A.  Rensma,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

Robert  M.  Ressetar,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 

B.A.,  Duke  University;  M.S  ,  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina. 

J.  Paul  Reynolds,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  Guilford  College;  M.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Ph.D., 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Robert  D.  Roer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology  and  Research 
Associate  at  the  Institute  for  Marine  Biomedical 
Research 

B.S.,  Brown  University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 

Spencer  McMath  Rogers,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Research  Associate  in  Earth 
Sciences 

B.S.,  University  of  Virginia;  M.S.,  University  of  Florida. 
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W.  Terry  Rogers,  Associate  Professor  of  Drama  and  Speech 

B.A.,  University  of  Florida;  M.S..  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University. 

Robert  Edward  Rosenthal,  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 
Communication 

B.A.,  Boston  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Bowling  Green  State  University. 

Gerald  S.  Rosselot,  >Assoc/afe  Professor  of  English 

B.S.,  Wilmington  College  (Ohio);  M.A.,  DePauw  University;  Ph.D.,  University    of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

David  Byron  Roye,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  College  of  William  and  Mary;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida. 

James  Carmen  Sabella,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology 

B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York,  Cortland;  M. A.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University. 

Shiva  Kumar  Saksena,/Ass/sfanfPro/essoro//Waf/7emaf/ca/ 
Sciences 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Agra  University,  India;  M.  Stat.,  Indian  Statistical  Institute;  Ph.D.,  Loui- 
siana Tech  University. 

Richard  J.  Sanders,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara;  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 

Rebecca  Shields  Sawyer,  >Ass/sfanfPro/essoro//Acco(7A7fancy 

B.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University;  M.B.A.,  Duquesne  University;  CPA. 

Yousry  Sayed,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Cairo  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota. 

John  H.  Scalf,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Stetson  University;  M.Div.,  Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary; Ph.D.,  University  of  Kentucky. 

Timothy  D.  Schick,  Adjunct  Professor  in  Earth  Sciences 

B.A.,  Wayne  State  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Walter  Thomas  Schmid,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

B.A.,  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University. 

William  Schneider,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,    Stanford    University;    M.A.,    Duquesne    University;    Ph.D.,    University   of 
Pennsylvania. 

Jo  Ann  M.  Seiple,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  East  Texas  State  University. 

Thomas  Howard  Shafer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  Duke  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University. 
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Hussein  M.  ShaXshaX,  Associate  Professor  of  Management 

B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Northern  Illinois  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa. 

Walter  A.  She\burne,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion 

B.A.,  College  of  William  and  Mary;  M. A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida. 

Earl  Sheridan,  /Ass/sfanf  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.A.,  Appalachian  State  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee. 

Lee  M.  Sherman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Management 

B.S.,    University   of    Maryland;    M.B.A.,    American    University;    D.B.A.,    George 
Washington  University. 

David  R.  Shevach ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 

B.A.,    Harvard   College;   MSW,    University   of   Iowa;   M.A.,   Ph.D.,   University  of 
California  at  San  Diego. 

Gerald  H.  Shinn,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion 

A.B.,  M.Th.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University.  Danforth  Associate. 

David  J.  S\eren,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

B.A.,  Northland  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois. 

Henry  Pate  Singletary,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Medical  Technology 

B.S.,  M.D.,  Northwestern  University. 

Philip  Char\esSm'\{h,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  and  Readers'  Services 
Librarian 

B.S.,  United  States  Naval  Academy;  M.S.,  Florida  State  University. 

Sister  Mary  Matthew  Snow,  Adjunct  Lecturer  in  Medical  Technology 

B.A.,  University  of  Maine;  M.A.T.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  MT 
(ASCP). 

Deborah  Ann  Sommer,  Lecturer  and  Assistant  Readers'  Services 
Librarian 

B.S.,  Murray  State  University;  M.L.S.,  University  of  Tennessee. 

Robert  F.  Soots,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University. 

Jackson  Gillen  Sparks,  Professor  of  French 

A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Dennis  J.  Sporre,  Associate  Professor  of  Drama 

B.A..  Central  Michigan  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Iowa. 

Betty  H.  Stike,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  Appalachian  State  University;  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University. 

Kenneth  Dean  Stites,  Assistant  Professor  of  French 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Kansas;  graduate  study.  University  of  Paris  and  Laval 
University. 
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John  Lemacks  Stokes,  \\\,  Professor  of  English 

A.B..  Pfeiffer  College;  B.D.,  Emory  University;  Ph.D.,  Drew  University. 

Doretha  McKnight  Stone,  Lecturer  in  Nursing 

B.S.,  Winston-Salem  State  University. 

Jan  Eric  Strohl,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Creative  Arts 

B.B.A.,  University  of  Michigan;  M.A.,  Colorado  State  University. 

SaWy  SuW'wan,  Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro. 

Doug  W.  Swink,  >4ssoc/afe  Professor  of  Drama 

B.S.,  Davidson  College;  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University;  graduate  study.  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Carole  Ellsworth  TaWanX,  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 
Communication 

A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State 
University. 

Paul  Arthur  Thayer,  Professor  of  Geology 

B.  A.,  Rutgers  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Terry  Theodore,  Professor  of  Drama 

B.A.,  Wayne  State  University;  M.A,,  University  of  Southern  California;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Michigan. 

Heather  Y.  Titrington,  Lecturer  in  English 

A.B.,  College  of  William  and  Mary;  M.A.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State 
University. 

Fred  Toney,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University. 

Robert  Brent  Topljn,  Professor  of  History 

B.S.,  Penn  State  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Rutgers  University. 

Larry  Wlnfield  Usilton,  \\\,  Associate  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Mississippi  State  University. 

Richard  C.  Veit,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  University  of  Notre  Dame;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa. 

Gilbert  L.  Voss,  Adjunct  Research  Professor  in  Biological 
Oceanography 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Miami;  Ph.D.,  George  Washington  University. 

William  H.  Wagoner,  Professor  of  Education  and  Lecturer  in  Political 
Science 

A.B.,  Wake  Forest  University;  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
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John  Lewis  Walker,  III,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

A.B..  University  of  Virginia;  M.A.,  University  of  California-Berkeley;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia. 

Charles  Richard  \Nard,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Manchester  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University. 

Mary  M.  Wasson,  Lecturer  in  English 

A.B.,    University  of   North   Carolina  at  Chapel   Hill;   M.A.,   University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Greensboro. 

Alan  Douglas  Watson,  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  Duke  University;  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  South 
Carolina. 

Gerald  R.  Weeks,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University;  Ph.D.,  Georgia  State  University. 

Betty  Jo  Hyde  Welch, /Assoc/afePro/essoro/Speec/i 
Communication 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Middle  Tennessee  State  College;  Ed.S.,  George  Peabody  College; 
Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University. 

Charles  Lewis  Wells,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Medical  Technology 

B.S.,  Allegheny  College;  M.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Richard  Wells,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.,  William  Penn  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Arkansas;  Ph.D.,  Texas  A&M  Uni- 
versity. 

Betty  Sue  Westbrook,  /Ass/sfanf  Professor  and  Catalogue  Librarian 

A.B.,  Duke  University;  M.S.,  Florida  State  University. 

Joan  D.V\l\\\eY,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Duke  University;  Ph.D.,  Dalhousie  University. 

John  Taylor  Williams,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  University  of  Texas;  M. A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida. 

Cecil  L.  Willis,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.S.,  East  Tennessee  University;  M.S.,  East  Carolina  University;  Ph.D.,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University. 

Robert  Michael  WoUl  Assistant  Professor  of  Recreation 

B.S.B.A.,  University  of  Akron;  M.B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University. 

William  Walton  Woodhouse,  III,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 

A.B.,   University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel   Hill;   M.A.,   Ph.D.,   University  of 
Wisconsin. 

Eleanor  Boyd  Wright,  Lecturer  in  Education 

A.B.,    Greensboro   College;    M.S.,   State   University   of   New   York,   College  of 
Geneseo. 
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Phyllis  P.  Wright,  Lecturer  in  Nursing 

B.S.N.,  Valdosta  State  College. 

Charles  G.  Yarbrough,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Wake  Forest  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida. 

John  Zeko,  Assistant  Professor  of  Accountancy 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.P.A.,  Georgia  State  University; 
C.P.A. 

Victor  A.  Zullo,  Professor  of  Geology 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 
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*  Franklin  H.  Allen,  M.S.,  {^956-^98^)  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 
*AnneBarksclale,  M.S.,  {^957-^966)  Assistant  Professor  of  Business 

Luetta  Navada  Booe,  M.S.,  (1965-1975)  Professor  of  Nursing 

Samuel  TInsley  Chambers,  Ph.D.,  {^964-^976)  Professor  of  l-listory 

James  Marshall  Crews,  Ed.D.,  (1948-1981)  Professor  of 
f\/latfiematical  Sciences 

Henry  G.  Crowgey,  Ph.D.,  (1967-1981)  Professor  of  History 

*Will  Scott  DeLoach,  Ph.D.,  (1963-1976)  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Joseph  F.  Dunn,  M.Ed.,  (1968-1980)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Business  Administration 

*Antolin  Gonzalez-del-Valle,  Ph.D.,  (1964-1976)  Professor  of 
Spanisfi 

*Helen  Hagan,  M.L.S.,  (1964-1974)  Director  of  Library  Services 

*Claude  F.  Howell,  H.H.D.,  (1953-1980)  Associate  Professor  of  Art 

*Adrian  D.  Hurst,  M.A.,  (1947-1968)  Associate  Professor  of 
f\Aatliematics 

*  Mildred  Johnson,  M.A.,  (1947-1960)  Professor  of  Social  Sciences 

Ruby  Bame  Knox,  M.Ed.,  (1962-1978)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Business 

*  Margaret  Shannon  Morton,  M.A.,  (1947-1965)  Professor  of  English 

*  William  Madison  Randall,  Ph.D.,  (1951-1968)  President 

J.  Paul  Reynolds,  Ph.D.,  (1964-1971)  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic 
Affairs. 

*  Eloise  Scott,  M.A.,  ( 1 968-1 976)  Assistant  Professor  oft\Aathematical 

Sciences 

David  E.  Warner,  M.Ed.,  (^965-^976)  Assistant  Professor  of  Health, 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation 

*E.  M.  West,  Ed.D.,  (1963-1981)  Professor  of  Business 
Administration 

Mary  Alice  Whitfield,  M.S.,  (1965-1979)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Nursing 

*  Emeritus  status 
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Dr.  Hubert  A.  Eaton.  Sr. 

Chairman 

Board  ol  Trustees 


William  H.  Wagoner 
Chancellor 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  the  priv- 
ilege to  present  this  message  to  you 
the  students  of  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Wilmington,  on  be- 
half of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  is  pleased 
that  you  have  chosen  this  University 
to  further  your  education.  We  feel 
that  we  have  an  excellent  faculty 
who  will  be  interested  not  only  in 
assisting  you  with  your  education, 
but  will  also  show  interest  in  you  as 
an  individual. 

Although  the  University  was 
established  in  1947,  it  is  still  a  young 
school  measured  by  other  universi- 
ties in  the  state,  and  we  are  growing 
and  expanding  in  a  well-organized 
manner  in  order  to  be  able  to 
provide  students  with  the  best  possi- 
ble education. 

For  our  new  students,  I  extend  to 
you  a  hearty  welcome  to  our 
campus,  and  to  our  returning  stu- 
dents —  we  welcome  you  back  with 
equal  enthusiasm. 


Sincerely, 


:^«5^.  o<:7 


Hubert  A.  Eaton,  Sr. 
Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees 


It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
that  I  welcome  each  of  you  to  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington.  You  will  find  that  this  is 
a  friendly  community  of  scholars, 
and  I  believe  you  will  enjoy  being  a 
part  of  it  as  much  as  I  do. 

This  campus  is  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  campuses  in  the  University 
system,  and  we  are  proud  of  our 
accomplishments  over  the  years. 

The  programs  offered  by  the  Uni- 
versity are  designed  to  serve  a 
broad  spectrum  of  interests  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences.  Under- 
graduate instruction  and  research 
opportunities  are  provided  in  fine 
arts,  humanities,  natural  and  social 
sciences,  teacher  education  and 
other  professional  disciplines.  Pre- 
professional  programs  in  medicine, 
pharmacy,  engineering,  forestry, 
dentistry,  agriculture  and  law  are 
also  offered.  Strong  programs  in  the 
fine  arts  include  studio  art,  drama 
and  applied  music. 

Programs  available  through  UNC- 
Wilmington's  graduate  school  in- 
clude several  options  in  the  School 
of  Education,  a  Master  of  Science 
program  for  Marine  Biology  and  a 
unique  and  innovative  program 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Business  Administration. 

We  welcome  you  to  "UNC  by  the 
Sea"  —  a  very  special  place!! 


Sincerely,  . 

William  H.  Wagoner 
Chancellor 
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12  3  4  5  6 

7     8     9  10  11  12  13 

14   15   16  17  18  19  20 

21    22   23  24  25  26  27 

28  29   30  31 


SEPTEMBER 
S     M    T    W    T     F     S 

1  2  3 
4  5  6  7  8  9  10 
11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25   26  27   28   29  30 


OCTOBER 
S     M     T    W    T     F     S 

1 
2  3  4  5  6  7  8 
9  10  11  12  IS  14  15 
16  17  18  19  20  21  22 
23  24  25  26  27  28  29 
30   31 


NOVEMBER 

5  M     T    W    T  F  S 

12     3  4  5 

6  7  8  9  10  11  12 
13  14  15  16  17  18  19 
20  21  22  23  24  25  26 
27   28   29  30 


DECEMBER 
S     M     T    W    T     F     S 

1  2  3 
4  5  6  7  8  9  10 
11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25   26   27   28   29  30   31 


1984 


JANUARY 

S     M  T  W  T     F     S 

12  3  4  5  6  7 

8  9  10  11  12  13  14 

15  16  17  18  19  20  21 

22  23  24  25  26  27  28 

29  30  31 


FEBRUARY 

MARCH 

s 

M  T  W  T  F 

s 

S 

M 

T  W  T 

F 

S 

1   2  3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

5 

6  7  8  9  10 

11 

4 

5 

6  7  8 

9 

10 

12 

13  14  15  16  17 

18 

11 

12 

13  14  15 

16 

17 

19 

20  21  22  23  24 

25 

18 

19 

20  21  22 

23 

24 

26 

27  28  29 

25 

26 

27  28  29 

30 

31 

APRIL 

S     M  T  W  T     F     S 

12  3  4  5     6     7 

8     9  10  11  12   13   14 

15   16  17  18  19  20  21 

22   23  24  25  26  27  28 
29  30 


MAY 

5  M     T    W  T  F  S 

12  3  4  5 

6  7  8  9  10  11  12 
13  14  15  16  17  18  19 
20  21  22  23  24  25  26 
27   28   29   30  31 


JUNE 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

1   2 

3  4   5  6  7  8  9 

10  11  12  13  14  15  16 

17  18  19  20  21  22  23 

24  25  26  27  28  29  30 


JULY 

S     M    T  W  T  F  S 

12      3  4  5  6  7 

3      9     10  11  12  13  14 

15   16   17  18  19  20  21 

22  23  24  25  26  27  28 

29  30   31  - 


AUGUST 

S     M     T    W    T  F  S 

12  3  4 

5      6      7      8      9  10  11 

12    13    14    15    16  17  18 

19   20  21    22   23  24  25 

26   27   28   29  30  31 


SEPTEMBER 
M     T    W    T     F 


2  3  4   5  6  7  8 

9  10  1112  13  14  15 

16  17  18  19  20  21  22 

23  24  25  26  27  28  29 
30 


OCTOBER 

S     M     T  W    T  F     S 

12  3      4  5      6 

7      8      9  10    11  12    13 

14    15    16  17    18  19   20 

21    22   23  24   25  26   27 

28   29   30  31 


NOVEMBER 

S     M     T    W    T  F  S 

1  2  3 

4      5     6     7      8  9  10 

11    12    13    14    15  16  17 

18    19   20  21    22  23  24 

25   26   27   28   29  30 


DECEMBER 

S     M     T    W    T     F  S 

1 

2      3      4      5      6      7  8 

9     10    11    12    13    14  15 

16    17    18    19   20   21  22 

23  24   25   26   27   28  29 
30   31 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 
1982-83 


Fall  Semester,  1982 

August  1 8,  Wednesday 
August  19,  Thursday 
August  20,  Friday 
August  23,  Monday 
August  30,  Monday 
August  30,  Monday 
September  6,  Monday 
Septennber  16,  Thursday 
October  15,  Friday 
October  25,  Monday 
October  27,  Wednesday 

November  12,  Friday 
November  24,  Wednesday 
November  29,  Monday 
December  8,  Wednesday 
December  9-1 0,  Thursday-Friday 
December  13-17,  Monday-Friday 
December  17,  Friday 


Spring  Semester,  1983 

January  5,  Wednesday 
January  6,  Thursday 
January  7,  Friday 
January  10,  Monday 
January  17,  Monday 
January  17,  Monday 
March  4,  Friday 
March  14,  Monday 
March  25,  Friday 

March  31,  Thursday 
March  31,  Thursday 
April  5,  Tuesday 
April  21,  Thursday 
April  27,  Wednesday 
April  28-29,  Thursday-Friday 
May  2-6,  Monday-Friday 
May  6,  Friday 

May  14,  Saturday 

Summer  Session  1st  1983 

May  29,  Sunday 
May  31,  Tuesday 
June  1,  Wednesday 
June  3,  Friday 
June  30,  Thursday 
July  1,  Friday 


Summer  Session  2nd  1983 

July  10,  Sunday 
July  11,  Monday 
July  12,  Tuesday 
July  14,  Thursday 
August  12,  Friday 


On-campus  housing  opens 

Orientation  and  advising 

Registration 

Classes  begin 

Last  day  for  registration 

Last  day  to  drop  or  add  without  a  grade 

Labor  Day  holiday 

Faculty  meeting 

Fall  vacation  begins  10:30  p.m. 

Fall  vacation  ends  8:00  a.m. 

Graduation  application  deadline  —  Spring 

1983 
Lastday  to  withdraw  with  WP  or  WF 
Thanksgiving  vacation  begins  10:30  p.m. 
Thanksgiving  vacation  ends  8:00  a.m. 
Last  day  of  classes 
Final  exams 
Final  exams 
Fall  semester  ends/On-campus  housing 

closes 


On-campus  housing  opens 

Orientation  and  advising 

Registration 

Classes  begin 

Last  day  for  registration 

Last  day  to  drop  or  add  without  a  grade 

Spring  holidays  begin  10:30  p.m. 

Spring  holidays  end  8:00  a.m. 

Graduation  application  deadline  —  Summer 

1983 
Easter  vacation  begins  1 0:30  p.m. 
Last  day  to  withdraw  witn  WP  or  WF 
Easter  vacation  ends  8:00  a.m. 
Faculty  meeting 
Last  day  of  classes 
Final  exams 
Final  exams 
Spring  semester  ends/On-campus  housing 

closes 
Commencement 


On-campus  housing  opens 
Registration 

Classes  begin,  last  day  for  registration 
Last  day  to  drop  or  add  without  a  grade 
Graduation  application  deadline  —  Fall  1983 
Final  exams 

First  summer  session  ends/On-campus  housing 
closes 


On-campus  housing  opens 
Registration 

Classes  begin,  last  day  for  registration 
Last  day  to  drop  or  add  without  a  grade 
Final  exams 

Second  summer  session  ends/On-campus 
housing  closes 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  is  comprised  of  all  the  public  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  in  North  Carolina  that  confer  degrees 
at  the  baccalaureate  level  or  higher.  The  University  was  authorized 
by  the  State  Constitution  in  1 776,  and  it  was  chartered  in  1 789  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  opened  its  doors  to  students  at 
Chapel  Hill  in  1795.  Thereafter,  beginning  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  has  es- 
tablished and  supported  fifteen  other  public  senior  institutions  in 
keeping  with  Article  IX,  Section  8,  of  the  Constitution  of  North  Caro- 
lina which  provides  that  the  "General  Assembly  shall  maintain  a  pub- 
lic system  of  higher  education,  comprising  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  such  other  institutions  of  higher  education  as  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  may  deem  wise." 

By  1 969,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  included  six  constituent 
institutions,  governed  by  a  single  Board  of  Trustees.  This  multi- 
campus  University  had  its  beginnings  in  legislation  enacted  in  1931 
that  defined  The  University  of  North  Carolina  to  include  The  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  State  University 
at  Raleigh,  and  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro.  In 
the  1960's  three  additional  campuses  were  added:  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Asheville,  and  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

Beginning  in  1877,  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  estab- 
lished or  acquired  ten  additional  separately  governed  state- 
supported  senior  institutions  of  higher  education.  They  are:  Appa- 
lachian State  University,  East  Carolina  University,  Elizabeth  City 
State  University,  Fayetteville  State  University,  North  Carolina  Agri- 
cultural and  Technical  State  University,  North  Carolina  Central  Uni- 
versity, North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts,  Pembroke  State  Univer- 
sity, Western  Carolina  University,  and  Winston-Salem  State  Univer- 
sity. Then,  in  1971,  The  General  Assembly  redefined  The  University 
of  North  Carolina,  and  under  the  terms  of  that  legislation  all  sixteen 
public  senior  institutions  became  constituent  institutions  of  The  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 

The  constitutionally  authorized  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  six- 
campus  University  of  North  Carolina  was  designated  the  Board  of 
Governors  and  this  body  is  by  law  The  University  of  North  Carolina. 
The  Board  of  Governors  consists  of  thirty-two  members  elected  by 
the  General  Assembly,  and  it  is  charged  with  "the  general  determi- 
nation, control,  supervision,  management,  and  governance  of  all  af- 
fairs of  the  constituent  institutions."  The  chief  executive  officer  of 
The  University  is  the  President. 
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Each  constituent  institution  of  The  University  has  its  own  faculty 
and  student  body.  The  chief  adminstrative  officer  of  each  institution 
is  the  chancellor,  and  the  chancellors  are  responsible  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Each  constituent  institution  also  has  a  board  of  trustees  com- 
posed of  thirteen  members:  eight  elected  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, four  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  the  elected  president  of 
the  study  body  ex  officio.  (The  School  of  theArts  has  two  additional 
ex  officio  trustees.)  The  principal  powers  of  these  institutional 
boards  are  exercised  under  a  delegation  of  authority  from  the  Board 
of  Governors. 
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BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

John  R.  Jordan,  Jr.,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Hugh  Morton,  Vice  Chairman 
Louis  T.  Randolph,  Secretary 


Class  of  1983 

Irwin  Belk 

Wayne  A.  Corpening 
Daniel  C.  Gunter,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Howard  Holderness 
John  R.  Jordan,  Jr. 
J.  Aaron  Prevost 
Louis  T.  Randolph 
Harley  F.  Shuford,  Jr. 

Class  of  1985 

Furman  P.  Bodenheimer 
Laurence  A.  Cobb 
John  Edwin  Davenport 
Charles  Z.  Flack,  Jr. 
James  E.  Holmes 
Reginald  F.  McCoy 
Mrs.  John  F.  McNair,  III 
Maceo  A.  Sloan 


Class  of  1987 

B.  Irvin  Boyle 
William  A.  Dees,  Jr. 
Jacob  H.  Froelich,  Jr. 
James  E.  Holshouser,  Jr. 
William  A.  Johnson 
Robert  L.  Jones 
E.  B.  Turner 
[1  vacancy] 

Class  of  1989 

Mrs.  Geneva  J.  Bowe 
Philip  G.  Carson 
Walter  R.  Davis 
R.  Phillip  Haire 
Mrs.  Hugh  Morton 
Asa  T.  Spaulding,  Jr. 
David  J.  Whichard,  II 
William  K.  Woltz 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  WILMINGTON 

Hubert  A.  Eaton,  Sr.,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Ellen  S.  Newbold,  Vice  Chairman 

John  J.  Burney,  Jr.,  Secretary 


Class  of  1983 

JohnT.  Dees 
Eugene  B.  Hardin,  Jr. 
William  B.  Humphrey 
Mrs.  Ellen  S.  Newbold 
Harold  Gene  Troy,  Sr. 
JohnD.  Warlick,  Jr. 


Class  of  1985 

John  J.  Burney,  Jr. 
John  B.Codington 
Hubert  A.  Eaton,  Sr. 
Mrs.  Margaret  F.  Fonvielle 
Mrs.  Jacqueline  Morris-Goodso 
Benny  D.  Schwartz 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT 
WILMINGTON 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  was  founded  in 
1947  as  Wilmington  College,  a  locally  supported  and  governed  insti- 
tution, to  provide  the  youth  and  adults  of  New  Hanover  County  and 
southeastern  North  Carolina  an  opportunity  for  two  years  of  univer- 
sity parallel  study,  semiprofessional  training  and  vocational- 
technical  education  at  moderate  expense.  From  these  beginnings 
and  goals  and  through  a  series  of  transformations  with  ever- 
widening  programs  and  aspirations,  in  1969  it  became  a  constituent 
institution  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  whose  purpose, 
resources,  and  direction  it  shares. 

The  University  at  Wilmington  is  a  community  of  scholars  dedi- 
cated to  teaching,  learning,  creating,  and  extending  knowledge 
through  research.  Its  objectives  are  to  stimulate  curiosity,  imagina- 
tion, and  creativity;  to  communicate  both  general  knowledge  and  the 
facts  and  concepts  particular  to  various  disciplines  and  professional 
programs;  to  foster  clear  thinking,  rational  decision-making,  and 
fluent,  accurate  communication;  and  to  develop  skills  appropriate  to 
the  various  disciplines  and  professional  programs. 

The  programs  offered  by  the  University  include  four-year  pro- 
grams leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science  de- 
grees within  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  the  School  of  Education;  graduate  pro- 
grams leading  to  the  Master  of  Education,  the  Master  of  Science, 
and  the  Master  of  Business  Administration  degrees;  a  variety  of 
pre-professional  programs;  a  two-year  program  leading  to  the  As- 
sociate in  Arts  degree  in  Nursing;  and  special  programs  in  a  variety 
of  areas,  including  Marine  Science  Research,  Army  R.O.T.C,  and 
Continuing  Education.  The  University's  recent  development  has 
made  possible  increasingly  diverse  contributions,  some  of  interna- 
tional significance.  Its  aim  is  to  continue  and  to  improve  its  inno- 
vative programming  and  comprehensive  approach  to  meeting  the 
wide-ranging  needs  of  the  region,  the  State,  and  the  larger  com- 
munity. 

HISTORY  AND  BACKGROUND 

Education  on  the  college  level  first  came  to  Wilmington  in  1946 
when  a  college  center  was  established  under  the  direction  of  the 
North  Carolina  College  Conference  and  under  the  administration  of 
the  Directorate  of  Extension  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill.  The  center  offered  courses  on  the  freshman  level  to 
some  250  students  during  the  academic  year  1946-47.  In  1947  a  tax 
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levy  was  approved  by  the  citizens  of  New  Hanover  County,  and  Wil- 
mington College  was  brought  into  existence  as  a  county  institution 
under  the  control  of  the  New  Hanover  County  Board  of  Education.  In 
1 948  Wilmington  College  was  officially  accredited  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina College  Conference  and  became  a  member  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Junior  Colleges.  In  1952  the  institution  was  accredited  as 
a  junior  college  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools. 

In  1958  New  Hanover  County  voted  to  place  the  college  under  the 
Community  College  Act  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  By  virtue  of 
this  vote,  the  college  became  a  part  of  the  state  system  of  higher 
education,  and  control  passed  from  the  New  Hanover  County  Board 
of  Education  to  a  board  of  twelve  trustees,  eight  of  whom  were  ap- 
pointed locally  and  four  of  whom  were  appointed  by  the  governor  of 
the  state.  At  the  same  time,  the  requirements  for  admission  and 
graduation  and  the  general  academic  standards  of  the  college  came 
under  the  supervision  of  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion, and  the  college  began  to  receive  an  appropriation  from  the 
state  for  operating  expenses  in  addition  to  the  local  tax. 

On  July  1,  1963,  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Wilmington  College  became  a  senior  college  with  a  four-year 
curriculum,  authorized  to  offer  the  bachelor's  degree. 

By  vote  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  late  1968,  with  subsequent  approval  by  the  North  Carolina 
Board  of  Higher  Education,  and  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
North  Carolina  in  1969,  Wilmington  College  became,  on  July  1, 1969, 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington.  It,  and  the  institution 
in  Asheville  previously  designated  as  Asheville-Biltmore  College,  be- 
came the  fifth  and  sixth  campuses  of  The  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

On  October  30,  1971,  the  General  Assembly  in  special  session 
merged,  without  changing  their  names,  the  remaining  ten  state- 
supported  senior  institutions  into  the  university.  Thus  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  now  comprises  sixteen  institutions. 

On  August  22,  1977,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  authorized  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wil- 
mington to  offer  its  first  graduate  programs  at  the  master's  level. 

ACADEMIC  STANDING 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  is  accredited  by 
the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  and  the  North 
Carolina  Association  of  College  and  Universities.  It  also  holds  mem- 
bership in  the  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Busi- 
ness, the  American  Council  on  Education,  the  American  Placement 
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Council,  and  the  Council  for  Advancement  and  Support  of  Educa- 
tion, and  is  on  the  list  of  schools  approved  by  the  American  Chemi- 
cal Society. 

THE  FACULTY 

The  University  seeks  to  attract  and  maintain  a  faculty  of  out- 
standing individuals  who  are  capable  of  contributing  to  the  en- 
richment of  its  diverse  and  comprehensive  instructional  and  re- 
search programs.  Its  faculty  members  come  from  all  geographic 
sections  of  the  United  States  and  several  foreign  countries,  bringing 
to  this  campus  a  rich  variety  of  educational  experiences,  training  and 
scholarship.  Of  the  more  than  250  instructional  and  research  faculty, 
more  than  60%  hold  doctoral  degrees. 

In  addition  to  its  primary  responsibility  of  teaching,  the  faculty  ac- 
tively engages  in  research  and  creative  pursuits.  Research  interests 
are  widespread  in  the  various  disciplines  within  the  humanities,  nat- 
ural, physical,  behavioral,  and  social  sciences,  and  the  professions. 
One  of  the  major  areas  of  interest  is  the  marine  sciences  in  which  ex- 
tensive research  is  conducted  in  such  fields  as  marine  biology, 
chemical  and  physical  oceanography,  and  coastal  environments. 
Many  of  these  research  activities  culminate  in  the  publication  of 
books  and  scholarly  articles  and  presentation  of  papers  at  profes- 
sional associations,  bringing  acclaim  to  the  University  as  well  as  the 
faculty.  Certain  other  faculty  members  are  widely  recognized  for 
their  outstanding  achievements  in  the  literary,  visual,  and  perform- 
ing arts. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  their  professional  training  and/or  University  af- 
filiation, UNC-W  faculty  members  serve  the  community  at  large  in 
various  ways.  Many  participate  in  artistic,  business,  educational, 
governmental,  religious  and  other  professional  and  humanitarian 
activities.  Inasmuch  as  the  University  is  dedicated  to  serving  its  total 
constituency,  faculty  members  are  encouraged  to  serve  in  an  educa- 
tional advisory  or  informational  capacity  to  enhance  the  welfare  of 
the  community  at  large. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES'  TEACHING  EXCELLENCE  AWARD 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wil- 
mington, taking  note  of  this  institution's  commitment  of  teaching  ex- 
cellence, has  established  the  Board  of  Trustees'  Teaching  Excel- 
lence Award.  Recipients  of  the  award  manifest  excellence  as  a  way 
of  life  and  stand  out  among  the  faculty  as  persons  who  have  made 
and  continue  to  make  a  significant  contribution  to  higher  education 
through  their  dedication  and  service  to  students.  The  award  carries 
with  it  both  an  honor  and  a  responsibility:  it  specifies  a  member  of 
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the  faculty  as  a  person  of  excellence  and  it  calls  upon  the  person  so 
honored  to  share  that  excellence  with  colleagues  and  students. 

THE  FOUNDATION  CHAIR 

The  Foundation  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 
is  a  charitable,  non-profit  corporation  established  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  supporting  the  University.  Through  private  donations  it  sup- 
ports a  faculty  Chair,  designated  to  assist  the  University  in  its  long- 
range  efforts  concerning  faculty  development  and  recruitment.  The 
Foundation  Chair,  which  is  currently  allocated  to  the  various  aca- 
demic disciplines  on  a  rotating  basis,  enables  the  University  to  bring 
to  this  campus  renowned  scholars  and  performing  artists.  In  filling 
the  Chair  a  special  effort  is  made  to  select  individuals  whose  contri- 
butions will  benefit  not  only  the  University,  but  also  the  community  at 
large. 

NOTE:  For  faculty  directory  see  page  244. 


THE  CAMPUS 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  is  located  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  state  on  a  600  acre  tract  on  State  Highway 
132  (College  Road)  midway  between  the  Cape  Fear  River  and  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  The  city  of  Wilmington  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Cape  Fear  River  and  is  about  15  miles  from  Carolina  Beach  and 
10  miles  from  Wrightsville  Beach.  The  standard  metropolitan  area, 
of  which  Wilmington  is  a  part,  now  has  a  population  in  excess  of 
97,400.  Several  main  highways  lead  into  the  city,  and  commercial  air 
service  provides  easy  access  to  other  metropolitan  areas  north, 
south,  and  west. 

Ocean  breezes  and  the  nearness  of  the  Gulf  Stream  give  Wil- 
mington a  delightful  year-round  climate,  and  the  area's  proximity  to 
the  ocean  provides  unlimited  recreational  opportunities. 

The  spacious  well-landscaped  campus  was  first  occupied  by  the 
University  in  1961.  Today  there  are  27  buildings  either  in  use  or 
under  construction,  and  13  student  apartment  buildings  were  com- 
pleted during  1981;  plus  athletic  fields  and  ample  parking  areas. 

BUILDINGS 

The  buildings  on  the  campus  are  of  modified  Georgian  architec- 
ture. All  academic  buildings,  as  well  as  the  cafeteria  and  residence 
halls,  are  completely  air-conditioned. 

The  Edwin  A.  Alderman  Administration  Building,  named  in  honor 
of  a  native  Wilmingtonian  who  served  as  president  of  The  University 
of  North  Carolina,  The  University  of  Virginia  and  Tulane  University, 
houses  administrative  offices. 

Hoggard  Hall,  the  academic  building  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  John 
T.  Hoggard,  second  president  of  Wilmington  College,  contains  class- 
rooms, the  departments  of  Nursing,  Political  Science,  and  Sociology 
and  Anthropology,  laboratories,  the  computing  center,  special  pro- 
grams, and  faculty  and  staff  offices. 

Kenan  Hall,  named  in  honor  of  the  late  Mrs.  Sarah  Graham  Kenan 
of  Wilmington,  is  occupied  by  the  Creative  Arts  Department  and  the 
Philosophy  and  Religion  Department.  It  contains  classrooms,  faculty 
offices,  art  and  music  studios,  the  music  library,  an  electronic  music 
studio,  dramatic  workshops  and  the  S.R.O.  Theatre.  It  also  contains 
an  auditorium  with  a  seating  capacity  of  approximately  100. 

The  Chemistry-Physics  Building  houses  the  departments  of 
Chemistry  and  Physics.  It  is  equipped  with  classrooms,  faculty  and 
staff  offices,  teaching  auditoriums,  and  modern,  well-equipped  labo- 
ratories for  the  physical  sciences. 
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Arnold  Kimsey  King  Hall  houses  the  School  of  Education  and  De- 
partment of  Psychology  and  contains  an  auditorium  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  191 ,  classrooms,  faculty  offices,  and  a  curriculum  labora- 
tory. 

Isaac  Bear  Hall,  completed  in  1972,  contains  classrooms,  a  com- 
puter laboratory,  and  faculty  offices  for  the  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  Marine  Science  Building  was  completed  in  1974.  It  houses  the 
departments  of  Biology  and  Earth  Sciences  and  contains  class- 
rooms and  laboratories. 

Morton  Hall,  named  for  Margaret  Shannon  Morton,  was  com- 
pleted in  October  of  1978  and  houses  the  departments  of  English, 
History,  Mathematical  Sciences,  and  Modern  Languages.  The  build- 
ing contains  classrooms,  seminar  rooms,  and  a  large  auditorium. 

The  Sarah  Graham  Kenan  Memorial  Auditorium,  a  gift  from  the 
Sarah  Graham  Kenan  Foundation,  has  a  seating  capacity  of  1,000 
persons.  The  auditorium  is  also  equipped  for  use  as  a  theatre  and 
contains  seminar  rooms  for  the  Department  of  Creative  Arts. 

Hanover  Hall  and  Trask  Coliseum,  the  physical  education  com- 
plex, provide  modern  facilities  for  the  athletic  activities  of  all  stu- 
dents, including  a  large  playing  floor  with  rollaway  bleachers,  a  sec- 
ond athletic  activity  floor,  offices,  locker  rooms  and  showers,  and 
special  gymnastic  equipment. 

The  Raiford  G.  Trask  Health  and  Physical  Education  Building 
provides  the  campus  with  a  6,000  seat  coliseum  as  well  as  an  Olym- 
pic size  swimming  pool  and  a  separate  diving  tank.  Construction  was 
completed  in  the  fall  of  1977. 

The  Hinton  James  Student  Services  Building  contains  student 
lounges,  an  assembly  room,  and  offices  for  student  organizations.  It 
was  named  for  a  New  Hanover  County  resident  who  was  the  first  stu- 
dent to  enroll  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina. 

The  University  Bookstore  was  completed  and  occupied  in  the  fall 
of  1977.  It  is  centrally  located  on  campus  and  provides  much  larger 
quarters  than  the  old  location  in  the  Hinton  James  Student  Services 
Building. 

The  University  Cafeteria,  opened  in  1971,  provides  space  for  food 
services  for  both  students  and  faculty  and  contains  the  most  modern 
food  service  equipment. 

The  Edmond  R.  Galloway  Residence  Hall,  opened  in  1971,  pro- 
vides housing  for  400  students.  The  Belk  Residence  Hall,  opened  in 
June,  1976,  accommodates  200  students.  The  200-student  dormi- 
tory, Addison  Hewlett,  Jr.  Hall,  opened  in  the  fall  of  1978.  Another 
residence  hall  for  200  students.  Dorm  79,  was  completed  and  occu- 
pied in  the  fall  semester  of  1979.  In  the  fall  of  1981,  the  400-student 
apartment  complex  was  completed  and  occupied. 
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The  William  Madison  Randall  Library,  completed  in  January  1969, 
is  named  for  the  President  Emeritus  of  Wilmington  College.  It  has  a 
seating  capacity  for  more  than  600  readers  and  space  for  220,000 
volumes.  The  library  collection  contains  over  210,000  volumes 
shelved  on  open  stacks  according  to  the  Library  of  Congress  classi- 
fication system.  Rare  and  unique  items  are  housed  in  the  Helen 
Hagan  Rare  Book  Room.  Some  3,200  serial  publications  are  regu- 
larly received,  and  extensive  back  files  are  maintained  in  bound  vol- 
umes or  microform.  Coir^  operated  machines  for  copying  micro- 
forms and  printed  material  are  available. 

The  Randall  Library  is  a  partial  depository  for  United  States  gov- 
ernment publications,  and  the  collection  of  documents  now  consists 
of  approximately  175,000  items. 

An  audio-center  with  18  listening  positions  and  a  wide  variety  of 
recordings  is  available  for  class  assignments  and  personal  enjoy- 
ment. Two  seminar  rooms  and  a  conference  room  are  available  for 
meetings  of  small  groups,  and  a  70-seat  auditorium  is  equipped  for 
all  types  of  audio-visual  use.  Lockers  are  provided  for  students  do- 
ing honors  work  and  other  special  projects. 

The  Library  is  open  at  least  90  hours  per  week  during  the  two 
regular  academic  sessions;  and  librarians  trained  in  reference  serv- 
ice are  available  to  provide  information  and  reader  guidance  serv- 
ices to  students  and  faculty. 

HERBERT  BLUETHENTHAL  MEMORIAL 
WILDFLOWER  PRESERVE 

The  Herbert  Bluethenthal  Memorial  Wildflower  Preserve  is  a  tract 
of  approximately  10  acres  set  aside  on  the  campus  by  the  Univer- 
sity's Board  of  Trustees  in  response  to  a  donation  by  Mrs.  Herbert 
Bluethenthal  of  Wilmington.  The  Preserve  includes  a  wide  variety  of 
plant  communities,  marked  trails  to  follow,  and  labeled  plants  to  ob- 
serve. It  is  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  the  rich  and  varied  flora 
of  southeastern  North  Carolina  and  has  been  designed  to  provide  a 
place  of  contentment  and  pleasure  for  those  who  enjoy  and  appre- 
ciate our  native  plants. 
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ADMISSIONS 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilnriington  seel<s  to  admit  stu- 
dents with  the  intellectual  ability  to  perform  in  the  collegiate  com- 
munity. However,  the  student  must  have  the  motivation  and  the 
determination  to  avail  himself  of  the  learning  experiences  that  will  be 
beneficial  to  him  if  he  is  to  attain  both  academic  and  personal  en- 
richment. As  a  state-supported  institution,  the  University  is  aware  of 
its  obligation  to  provide  an  educational  opportunity  to  all  qualified 
applicants  who  will  benefit  from  the  program  of  study  offered  on  the 
Wilmington  campus. 

Applicants  may  enter  the  University  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  and 
spring  semesters  and  at  the  beginning  of  each  summer  term.  Appli- 
cations for  fall  semester  should  be  filed  by  August  1 ;  applications  for 
spring  semester  should  be  filed  by  December  15.  Students  desiring 
to  enroll  in  summer  school  should  make  application  previous  to  the 
summer  session  registration  period.  The  academic  qualifications  of 
each  applicant  are  carefully  reviewed  by  the  admissions  personnel 
in  a  conscientious  effort  to  admit  those  students  who  have  the  poten- 
tial for  further  achievement. 

Overenrollment  or  State  budgetary  constraints  may  require  the 
restriction  of  admissions  during  a  given  year.  This  may  require  the 
adjustment  of  minimum  requirements  or  the  establishment  of  earlier 
application  deadlines. 

ADMISSIONS-FRESHMEN 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  The  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Wilmington  are: 

(1)  Graduation  from  an  approved  or  accredited  high  school 

(2)  A  satisfactory  score  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  or 
the  American  College  Testing  Program  (ACT).  A  minimum 
composite  score  of  "18"  (ACT),  together  with  a  minimum  high 
school  GPA  of  2.0,  is  required  when  an  applicant  is  seeking 
admission  on  the  basis  of  ACT  scores. 

(3)  An  overall  "C"  average  on  all  work  attempted  in  grades  9-12 

(4)  The  following  specific  high  school  units: 

4  units  in  English 
*2  units  in  one  foreign  language 

2  units  in  Mathematics  (Algebra  I  and  Geometry  or 
Algebra  II) 

2  units  in  Social  Studies 

1  unit  in  Science 
*Students  who  meet  all  minimum  requirements  except  for- 
eign language  will  be  accepted  with  a  deficiency  and  will  be 
required  to  complete  a  foreign  language  sequence  of  101 
and  102  before  they  are  graduated  with  the  baccalaureate 
degree. 
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APPLICATION  PROCEDURE  FOR  FRESHMEN 

Students  wishing  to  enroll  are  required  to  comply  with  the  fol- 
lowing procedures: 

1.  Submit  a  completed  application  form.  A  $15.00  (NON- 
REFUNDABLE) application  fee  must  accompany  the  application. 

2.  Have  the  secondary  school  officials  submit  an  official  transcript 
of  secondary  school  work.  The  transcript  must  be  sent  directly  to  the 
Office  of  Admissions,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilming- 
ton, P.O.  Box  3725,  Wilmington,  North  Carolina  28406. 

3.  Take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board.  Applicants  must  request  that  scores  on 
this  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  Admissions.  Because  of  deadlines  for  fil- 
ing application  to  take  the  College  Board  tests,  arrangements  must 
be  made  well  in  advance  of  the  testing  date  so  that  the  application 
may  be  received  in  Princeton  or  Berkeley  by  the  closing  date.  Appli- 
cants are  accepted  on  either  junior  or  senior  year  SAT  scores.  For 
information  about  the  SAT,  the  applicant  should  contact  the  sec- 
ondary school  guidance  counselor  or  write  or  call  College  Board 
ATP,  P.O.  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540;  (609)  921-9023. 
Students  who  live  in  the  Western,  Southwestern  or  Pacific  Coast 
states  should  write  or  call  College  Board  ATP,  Box  1025,  Berkeley, 
California  94701;  (415)  849-0950. 

It  is  important  that  high  school  credits  and  test  scores  reach  the 
University  early  so  that  all  correspondence  relating  to  the  application 
may  be  completed  before  the  opening  of  the  semester  in  which  the 
student  expects  to  register. 

ADMISSIONS-TRANSFER 

A  student  wishing  to  transfer  to  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington  from  another  institution  must  meet  the  following  require- 
ments for  admission:  (1)  he  must  be  eligible  to  return  to  the 
institution  last  attended  and  (2)  he  must  have  attained  at  least  a  "C" 
average  (4.0  system)  based  on  all  courses  attempted  at  all  institu- 
tions attended.  Transfer  students  with  less  than  24  semester  hours 
of  transferable  credit  must  also  meet  the  freshman  entrance  require- 
ments. 

A  student  seeking  admission  by  transfer  of  credits  is  required  to 
have  all  transcripts  of  previous  college  or  university  records  for- 
warded to  the  Dean  of  Admissions  by  the  Registrar  at  each  institu- 
tion he  has  attended.  Even  though  no  transfer  of  credit  may  be 
involved,  all  previous  college  or  university  experience  must  be 
certified  by  transcripts  or  records  of  attendance. 
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APPLICATION  PROCEDURE  FOR  TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

Students  wishing  to  transfer  are  required  to  comply  with  the  fol- 
lowing procedures: 

1.  Submit  a  completed  application  form.  A  $15.00  (NON- 
REFUNDABLE) application  fee  must  accompany  the  application. 

2.  Submit  a  completed  University  Questionnaire  for  transfer  stu- 
dents. This  Questionnaire  is  included  in  the  transfer  admissions 
packet. 

3.  Have  an  official  transcript  from  each  college  or  university 
attended,  including  summer  school,  submitted.  It  is  the  applicant's 
responsibility  to  request  that  each  institution  attended  send  an  of- 
ficial transcript  directly  to  the  Office  of  Admissions.  Transfer  appli- 
cants who  have  completed  fewer  than  24  semester  hours  of  trans- 
ferable credit  must  also  submit  an  official  secondary  school  tran- 
script and  an  official  copy  of  the  scores  of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

ADMISSIONS-ASSOCIATE  DEGREE  PROGRAM  IN  NURSING 

Admission  to  the  Associate  Degree  Program  in  Nursing  requires 
the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Nursing  in  addition  to  acceptance 
to  the  University. 

NOTIFICATION  OF  ACCEPTANCE 

Applicants  are  notified  of  action  taken  on  their  application  as  soon 
as  possible.  However,  final  action  cannot  be  taken  until  all  required 
information  is  in  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

ADMISSIONS-FORMER  STUDENTS 

Former  UNC-W  students  desiring  to  return  to  the  University 
should  apply  to  the  Dean  of  Admissions  for  readmission  prior  to 
August  1  for  the  fall  semester  or  December  15  for  the  spring  semes- 
ter. A  former  student  who  has  attended  a  college  or  university  since 
his  last  enrollment  at  UNC-W  is  required  to  submit  official  transcripts 
of  credit  from  such  institutions  before  he  can  be  considered  for 
readmission. 

THE  THREE-YEAR  RULE 

Any  UNO-Wilmington  degree  student  who  has  been  out  of  school 
for  at  least  three  years  and  has  not  attended  any  other  institution 
since  leaving  UNC-W  is  eligible  to  reenter  under  the  "three-year 
rule." 

The  student  who  elects  to  have  the  "three-year  rule"  applied  will 
have  neither  a  quality  point  deficit  to  overcome,  nor  hours  of  credit 
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for  those  courses  in  which  "D"  grades  were  attained.  Only  courses  in 
which  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  was  earned  will  be  counted  toward 
graduation.  Nevertheless,  this  option  will  not  alter  the  student's  origi- 
nal academic  record.  The  student's  quality  point  average  will  begin 
at  the  time  he  resumes  his  studies.  He  will  be  required  to  maintain  a 
"C"  average  on  a  semester  basis  to  be  eligible  to  continue.  Degree 
requirements  will  be  the  requirements  in  effect  at  the  time  his  educa- 
tion is  resumed. 

The  student  must  exercise  his  option  concerning  the  three-year 
rule  at  the  time  he  applies  for  admission  to  the  University.  Once  the 
student  has  exercised  his  option,  he  may  not  later  reverse  it. 

Any  former  student  of  an  accredited  college  or  university  who  has 
not  attended  school  for  at  least  three  years  may  apply  to  the  Admis- 
sions Appeals  Committee  for  admission  under  the  three-year  rule. 

APPLICATION  DATES 

All  students  applying  for  admission  or  readmission  to  The  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  must  file  their  Application  for 
Admission  or  their  Reenrollment  Form  by  August  1  if  enrolling  for 
the  fall  semester  and  by  December  15  if  enrolling  for  the  spring 
semester. 

ADMISSIONS-UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

Individuals  may  enroll  in  the  University  as  unclassified  students  by 
meeting  the  appropriate  requirements  for  admission  as  stated 
below: 

1 .  A  transfer  student  who  has  not  been  enrolled  in  an  institution  of 
higher  education  for  at  least  one  year  and  who  has  not  been 
academically  suspended  within  the  last  three  years  may  apply 
for  admission  as  an  unclassified  student. 

2.  A  high  school  graduate  who  has  not  attended  an  institution  of 
higher  education  and  has  been  graduated  at  least  two  years 
may  apply  for  admission  as  an  unclassified  student. 

Students  who  enroll  as  unclassified  students  may  take  any 
undergraduate  course  as  long  as  the  prerequisite  listed  in  the 
course  description  is  honored.  Unclassified  students  are  limited  to 
two  courses  per  semester  or  summer  term.  An  unclassified  student 
may  apply  for  admission  as  a  degree  candidate  upon  completing  a 
minimum  of  15  semester  hours  with  a  "C"  average  on  all  work  at- 
tempted. The  student  must  complete  English  101-102  and  three 
semester  hours  of  basic  mathematics  with  a  "C"  or  better  before 
being  considered  for  admission  as  a  degree  candidate.  A  transfer 
student  who  has  completed  English  101-102  and  three  semester 
hours  of  basic  mathematics  with  a  "C"  or  better  will  be  considered  as 
having  met  this  requirement. 
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To  avoid  delay  in  having  applications  considered  for  admission  as 
degree  candidates,  unclassified  students  are  advised  to  apply  prior 
to  the  application  deadline  established  for  the  semester.  Students 
with  previous  college  credit  are  advised  to  have  transcripts  from  all 
institutions  previously  attended  forwarded  to  the  Admissions  Office 
well  in  advance  of  the  semester  for  which  they  wish  to  apply.  The 
maximum  number  of  hours  allowed  students  in  the  unclassified 
category  is  30  semester  hours.  When  this  limit  is  reached,  the  stu- 
dent must  be  eligible  to  enroll  as  a  degree  candidate  or  terminate  his 
enrollment  with  the  University. 

Unclassified  students  are  subject  to  the  academic  regulations  of 
the  University  as  applicable. 

ADMISSIONS-SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Any  individual  who  already  possesses  a  college  degree  and 
wishes  to  enroll  for  an  undergraduate  course  in  the  University  at  Wil- 
mington or  any  individual  with  a  degree  who  wishes  to  work  toward  a 
second  baccalaureate  degree  should  apply  through  the  Office  of 
Admissions. 

ADMISSIONS-SUMMER  VISITORS 

During  the  summer  session,  students  from  other  colleges  or  uni- 
versities may  be  admitted  as  visitors  by  using  the  "Summer  Visitor" 
application.  Applicants  from  other  colleges  or  universities  must  ob- 
tain prior  approval  from  their  dean  to  take  courses  at  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington.  The  University  assumes  no  re- 
sponsibility in  determining  a  student's  course  selection  when  such 
credits  are  to  be  transferred  elsewhere.  Enrollment  by  permission 
from  another  institution  in  no  way  obligates  the  University  to  con- 
tinue one's  enrollment  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wil- 
mington after  the  expiration  of  the  permission  period.  Summer  visi- 
tor applications  and  schedules  are  available  by  February  of  each 
year. 

ADMISSIONS-SPECIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

Selected  high  school  seniors  who  wish  to  pursue  an  academic 
program  on  the  collegiate  level  while  attending  high  school  may 
enroll  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  if  they  meet 
the  qualifications  for  participation  in  this  program.  Because  of  dis- 
tance this  program  is  available  primarily  to  students  in  the  Wilming- 
ton area.  Special  applications  for  admission  are  available  in  the 
office  of  the  high  school  counselor.  Students  may  enter  this  program 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fall,  spring  or  summer  term. 
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ADMISSIONS-FOREIGN  STUDENTS 

The  University  welcomes  admission  inquiries  from  foreign  stu- 
dents. The  prospective  student  must  present  evidence  that  he  is 
academically  qualified  for  admission  and  present  satisfactory  test 
results  on  the  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL)  to  indi- 
cate his  English  proficiency. 

ADMISSIONS-SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Residents  of  North  Carolina  who  have  attained  the  age  of  65  and 
who  meet  applicable  admission  requirements  may  enroll  tuition  free 
on  a  space-available  basis.  The  availability  of  class  space  cannot  be 
determined  until  after  registration. 

ADMISSIONS-GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

All  inquiries  concerning  admission  to  graduate  programs  should 
be  directed  to  the  Office  of  Graduate  Studies.  Admissions  require- 
ments are  stated  in  the  Graduate  Studies  section. 

NONDISCRIMINATION  POLICY 

UNC-W  is  dedicated  to  equality  of  opportunity  within  its  com- 
munity. Accordingly,  UNC-W  does  not  practice  or  condone  discrimi- 
nation in  any  form  against  students,  employees,  or  applicants  on  the 
ground  of  race,  color,  national  origin,  religion,  sex,  age,  handicap  or 
veteran  status.  UNC-W  commits  itself  to  positive  action  to  secure 
equal  opportunity  regardless  of  those  characteristics.  UNC-W  is  cov- 
ered by  and  supports  the  protection  afforded  by  Title  VI  and  VII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Acts  and  Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendment  of 
1972  Executive  Order  11246  and  the  Vietnam  Era  Veteran's  Re- 
adjustment Assistance  Act  of  1972,  and  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973.  For  information  concerning  these  provisions,  contact  the 
appropriate  compliance  officer. 

SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  PROGRAM 

UNC-W's  safety  program  complies  with  the  State  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1973. 


Any  student  who  supplies  false  or  n-!isleading  information  or  who  conceals  per- 
tinent facts  in  order  to  enroll  in  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 
will  be  subject  to  immediate  dismissal  from  the  University. 
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The  Board  of  Governors  of  The  University  reserves  the  right  to 
change  the  charges  for  tuition,  fees  and  the  room  and  board  rate  at 
any  time  without  prior  notice. 

TUITION  AND  FEES 

All  charges  for  tuition  and  regular  fees  are  due  and  payable  on  or 
before  the  day  of  registration.  Checks  and  money  orders  should  be 
made  payable  to  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

Charges  Per  Semester: 


In-State  Students 

Out-of-State  Students 

Tuition                               $159.00 

$    950.00 

Fees                                     163.50 

163.50 

Total                                  $322.50 

$1,113.50 

Other  Fees: 

Application  Fee  (to  accompany  application, 

nonrefundable) 

$15.00 

Late  Registration  Fee  (payable  after 

scheduled  dates) 

10.00 

Transcript  Fee  (after  the  first) 

1.00 

Private  Music  Fee:  one  half-hour  per  week 

37.50 

two  half-hours  per  week 

67.50 

Graduation  Fee 

27.00 

Certain  courses  require  an  additional  fee.  These  fee  courses  are 
indicated  in  the  course  schedule  for  each  semester. 

Undergraduate  students  registering  for  twelve  or  more  semester 
hours  will  be  charged  at  the  full-time  rate.  Students  scheduling  fewer 
than  twelve  semester  hours  will  pay  tuition  and  fees  as  follows: 


Semester  Hours 

in-State  Students 

Out-of-state  Students 

Scheduled 

1 

$  80.50 

$  278.50 

2 

80.50 

278.50 

3 

80.50 

278.50 

4 

80.50 

278.50 

5 

80.50 

278.50 

6 

208.50 

603.50 

7 

208.50 

603.50 

8 

208.50 

603.50 

9 

283.50 

876.50 

10 

283.50 

876.50 

11 

283.50 

876.50 

*See  information  on  residency  at  the  end  of  this  section. 
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The  privileges  of  students  taking  fewer  than  five  hours  per 
semester  will  be  restricted  to  class  attendance  and  use  of  the  library; 
however,  by  paying  a  Special  Use  Fee  of  $13.50  per  semester,  these 
students  will  be  entitled  to  use  all  physical  education  facilities  which 
are  available  to  full-time  students. 

No  degree,  diploma,  transcript  of  credit,  or  grades  will  be  fur- 
nished a  student  until  all  financial  obligations  to  the  University,  other 
than  student  loans,  have  been  paid.  All  previously  incurred  ex- 
penses and  accounts  at  the  University  must  be  paid  in  full  before  a 
student  may  reenter  at  the  beginning  of  any  semester. 

ON-CAMPUS  LIVING 

Two  meal  plans  are  available  for  residence  hall  students.  The 
rates  per  semester  are  as  follows: 

Room  and  Board:       15  meals     $947.50 
Room  and  Board:       21  meals     $972.50 

Three  meal  plans  are  available  for  apartment  students.  The  rates 
per  semester  are  as  follows: 


Apartment  and  Board 
Apartment  and  Board 
Apartment  and  Board 


10  meals  $1,022.50 
15  meals  $1,047.50 
21  meals      $1,072.50 


The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  on-campus  living 
rate  at  any  time  without  prior  notice. 

Dining  facilities  are  available  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  on  a  cash 
basis  to  all  resident  students  not  on  a  seven-day  plan.  Food  service 
is  also  available  seven  days  per  week  on  a  cash  basis  to  non- 
resident students. 

Those  interested  in  obtaining  information  should  contact: 

Housing  Office 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 

Post  Office  Box  3725 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina  28406 

SUMMER  SESSION 

Summer  session  tuition,  fees,  refund  policy,  and  room  and  board 
rates  will  be  announced  in  the  Summer  Session  Bulletin. 

REFUNDS 

A  student  who  officially  withdraws  from  the  University  on  or  before 
the  last  day  of  the  registration  period  will  receive  a  refund  of  the 
amount  paid. 
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Students  withdrawing  after  the  Drop/Add  period  will  be  charged 
1/10  of  the  semester  charges  plus  a  registration  fee  of  $10.00  begin- 
ning with  the  first  day  of  scheduled  classes  regardless  of  the  actual 
date  of  enrollment.  No  refunds  will  be  made  after  the  end  of  the  ninth 
week  of  scheduled  classes. 

Students  who  receive  financial  aid  are  not  given  refunds  on  fi- 
nancial aid  received  when  charges  are  prorated  due  to  withdrawal. 

Housing  arrangements  are  effective  for  the  full  academic  year. 
Agreements  made  subsequent  to  the  beginning  of  the  fall  semester 
remain  in  effect  until  the  close  of  the  spring  semester.  Housing  de- 
posit and  charges  will  not  be  refunded  except  as  provided  for  below: 

a.  Agreements  may  be  cancelled  without  forfeiture  of  deposit  be- 
fore May  19.  Written  notice  of  cancellation  must  be  furnished  the  Di- 
rector of  Housing. 

b.  Agreements  may  be  cancelled  with  forfeiture  of  deposit  be- 
tween May  19  and  the  opening  date  for  fall  semester.  Room  rent  for 
the  fall  semester  will  not  be  refunded  after  the  opening  date. 

c.  Agreements  entered  into  for  the  spring  semester  only  may  be 
cancelled  without  forfeiture  of  deposit  before  December  1  and  with 
forfeiture  of  deposit  between  December  1  and  the  opening  date  for 
spring  semester.  Room  rent  for  the  spring  semester  will  not  be  re- 
funded after  the  opening  date.  Written  notice  of  cancellation  must  be 
furnished  the  Director  of  Housing. 

d.  A  pro  rata  refund  of  dining  charges  will  be  made  to  students 
who  officially  withdraw  from  the  University. 

RESIDENCY  STATUS  FOR  TUITION  PAYMENT 

Residency  status  for  tuition  purposes  is  defined  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina General  Statutes  as  follows: 

To  qualify  for  in-state  tuition  a  legal  resident  must  have  main- 
tained his  domicile  in  North  Carolina  for  at  least  the  1 2  months  im- 
mediately prior  to  his  classification  as  a  resident  for  tuition  pur- 
poses. In  order  to  be  eligible  for  such  classification,  the  individual 
must  establish  that  his  or  her  presence  in  the  State  during  such 
twelve-month  period  was  for  purposes  of  maintaining  a  bona  fide 
domicile  rather  than  for  purposes  of  mere  temporary  residence 
incident  to  enrollment  in  an  institution  of  higher  education;  further, 
(1),  if  the  parents  (or  court-appointed  legal  guardian)  of  the  indi- 
vidual seeking  resident  classification  are  (is)  bona  fide  domicil- 
iaries  of  this  State,  this  fact  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  domi- 
ciliary status  of  the  individual  applicant  and  (2)  if  such  parents  or 
guardian  are  not  bona  fide  domiciliaries  of  this  State,  this  fact 
shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  non-domiciliary  status  of  the  indi- 
vidual. (G.S.  116-143. 1(b)) 
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The  initial  classification  of  students  as  in-state  or  out-of-state  resi- 
dents for  tuition  purposes  is  made  by  the  Admissions  Office.  Ap- 
peals for  in-state  status  may  be  made  to  the  campus  appeals 
body,  Out-of-State  Tuition  Appeals  Committee.  University  regula- 
tions governing  residential  classification  of  students  are  set  forth 
in  detail  in  "A  Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher  Education  Institu- 
tions of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student  Residence 
Classification  for  Tuition  Purposes."  Each  enrolled  student  is 
responsible  for  knowing  the  contents  of  this  manual.  Copies  of  the 
manual  are  available  for  inspection  upon  request  in  the  Admis- 
sions Office  and  in  the  Student  Affairs  Office. 
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STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID 

The  UNC-Wilmington  Financial  Aid  Office  administers  a  program 
of  financial  aid  which  seeks  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  enrolled  stu- 
dents. While  the  program  provides  for  the  recognition  of  talent  and 
outstanding  student  achievement,  the  program  strives  primarily  to 
assist  students  with  demonstrated  financial  need.  It  is  our  aim  that 
no  student  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  enroll  or  continue  his  educa- 
tion because  of  financial  circumstances.  The  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram is  based  upon  a  concept  of  needs-analysis  that  expects  a  stu- 
dent's family  to  meet  educational  expenses  as  completely  as  possi- 
ble. The  difference  between  the  full  cost  of  attendance  and  the  de- 
termined amount  of  family  contribution  constitutes  our  definition  of 
financial  need.  It  is  this  calculated  need  which  determines  the 
amount  of  assistance  an  applicant  receives. 

To  apply  for  financial  aid  a  student  must  complete  a  Financial  Aid 
Form  provided  by  the  College  Scholarship  Service  and  an  insti- 
tutional Financial  Aid  Application.  Both  forms  are  available  in  the 
UNC-Wilmington  Financial  Aid  Office.  Questions  concerning  the  fi- 
nancial aid  program  at  UNC-Wilmington  should  be  directed  to  the 
Financial  Aid  Office,  Room  104,  Alderman  Administration  Building, 
UNC-Wilmington,  Wilmington,  N.C.  28406,  Telephone,  (919) 
791-4330,  Ext.  2177. 

MINORITY  PRESENCE  GRANT  PROGRAM 

Under  the  Board  of  Governors  general  Minority  Presence  Grant 

Program,  black  students  enrolling  at  UNC-W  may  be  eligible  for  spe- 
cial financial  assistance  if  they  are  residents  of  North  Carolina,  en- 
rolled for  two  or  more  courses  in  a  degree  program,  and  demon- 
strate financial  need.  Entering  freshmen  and  new  students  are  given 
priority  consideration. 

GRANTS 

Pell  Grants,  previously  known  as  the  Basic  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Grant,  provide  federal  grants  for  students  who  show  need  for 
assistance  in  attending  college.  This  grant  covers  the  period  re- 
quired to  complete  the  first  undergraduate  baccalaureate  degree  as 
long  as  the  student  is  maintaining  satisfactory  progress.  Students 
must  be  enrolled  for  at  least  six  hours  and  must  be  in  good  academic 
standing.  In  addition,  a  student  must  be  a  U.S.  citizen  or  in  the  United 
States  for  other  than  a  temporary  purpose.  Awards  are  based  on 
demonstrated  financial  need  which  is  determined  by  a  national 
formula  applied  uniformly  to  all  applicants.  The  Pell  Grant  Special 
Condition  Form  is  recommended  for  use  by  those  applicants  whose 
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financial  circumstances  have  changed  significantly  since  1981.  The 
death  of  a  parent  or  spouse,  the  complete  loss  of  employment  or  the 
divorce  or  separation  of  parents  are  examples  of  such  changes.  In 
such  circumstances,  the  Special  Condition  Form  should  be  filed  in- 
stead of  the  Financial  Aid  Form. 

The  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program  pro- 
vides aid  to  students  who  show  need  for  assistance  in  attending  col- 
lege. Supplemental  grants  range  in  value  from  $200  to  $2000  per 
year,  with  the  cumulative  maximum  of  $4,000.  To  be  eligible  for  a 
grant  at  UNC-W,  a  student  must  be  enrolled  for  at  least  12  hours  and 
must  be  a  citizen  or  permanent  resident  of  the  United  States.  The  ap- 
plication and  Financial  Statement  must  demonstrate  exceptional  fi- 
nancial need. 

The  North  Carolina  Student  Incentive  Grant  Program  is  adminis- 
tered by  College  Foundation,  Inc.,  for  legal  residents  of  North  Caro- 
lina accepted  or  enrolled  full-time  and  in  good  standing  in  an  under- 
graduate program  of  study.  Students  must  demonstrate  "substantial 
financial  need"  as  determined  through  the  Financial  Aid  Form  of  the 
College  Scholarship  Service  or  the  Family  Financial  Statement  of 
American  College  Testing  Program.  Students  should  see  that  the 
completed  Financial  Statement  is  sent  with  the  processing  fee  as 
soon  after  January  1  as  possible,  but  not  later  than  March  15;  late 
filers  will  be  considered  if  funds  are  available. 

UNC-W  Grants  provide  needy  and  worthy  students  with  awards 
which  cover  tuition  costs.  To  be  eligible  for  one  of  these  grants  a  stu- 
dent must  be  enrolled  for  at  least  12  hours  and  have  at  least  a  2.0 
grade  point  average.  Competition  for  these  grants,  however,  gen- 
erally results  in  higher  grade  point  requirements. 

Athletic  Grants-ln-Aid  are  awarded  to  qualified  students  selected 
by  members  of  the  coaching  staff.  Additional  information  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  the  Director  of  Athletics. 

The  North  Carolina  National  Guard  Tuition  Assistance  Program 
is  a  state  funded  Tuition  Assistance  Program  for  active  members  of 
the  North  Carolina  Guard.  This  program  will  pay  the  cost  of  tuition 
per  academic  year  for  a  maximum  of  four  years.  For  additional  in- 
formation contact: 

Office  of  the  Adjutant  General 

North  Carolina  National  Guard 

Attn.:  AGRR 

P.O.  Drawer  26268 

Raleigh,  N.C.  27611 

(919)  733-3770  —  Ext.  175 
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GENERAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

UNC-W  Scholarships  are  awarded  to  students  for  talent  and  out- 
standing achievement.  These  scholarships  are  equal  to  the  cost  of 
tuition  and  are  awarded  through  the  Financial  Aid  Office  by  various 
departments,  organizations,  and  campus  publications. 

The  Jackson  Beverage  Scholarship  is  offered  to  a  senior  in  the 
New  Hanover  County  Schools  who  plans  to  attend  UNC-W.  Inter- 
ested students  should  contact  their  school  guidance  counselor  for 
applications. 

The  Lucille  Murchison  Marvin  Scholarship  is  awarded  each  year 
to  two  students  at  UNC-W  who  have  a  grade  point  average  of  at  least 
3.0  and  who  demonstrate  scholarship  ability  and  financial  need. 

The  Eliza  Collins  Scholarship  is  awarded  yearly  to  several  stu- 
dents who  demonstrate  scholastic  ability  and  need. 

The  Henry  Harrell  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  students 
who  have  a  grade  point  average  of  3.0  or  better  and  have  an  ex- 
ceptional financial  need. 

C.  M.  and  M.  D.  Suther  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  de- 
serving high  school  graduates  who  would  not  otherwise  be  able  to 
avail  themselves  of  a  college  education.  The  scholarship  amount  will 
be  approximately  $950.00  annually. 

The  Devereux  Haigh  Lippitt  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a 
North  Carolina  student  based  on  academic  achievement.  This  schol- 
arship covers  the  in-state  cost  of  tuition  and  fees  and  is  given  in 
memory  of  Mr.  Devereux  Haigh  Lippitt  by  his  family. 

Alumni  Association  Academic  Scholarship  —  The  UNC-W  Alum- 
ni Association  each  year  provides  a  full  in-state  tuition  and  fees 
scholarship  based  on  academic  achievement  and  potential.  Stu- 
dents must  be  classified  as  North  Carolina  residents  for  tuition  pur- 
poses. Applications  must  be  secured  from  the  UNC-W  Alumni  Office 
and  completed  and  returned  to  that  office  by  March  15. 

The  N.C.  Sheriff's  Association  provides  a  $1,500  scholarship  an- 
nually to  one  or  more  N.  C.  residents  who  are  enrolled  full  time. 
Priority  is  given  to  sons  or  daughters  of  N.C.  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers killed  in  the  line  of  duty;  however,  sons  or  daughters  of  de- 
ceased, retired,  or  active  N.C.  law  enforcement  officers  may  also  be 
given  consideration.  Application  forms  may  be  secured  from  the  Fi- 
nancial Aid  Office. 

SCIENCE  AND  NURSING  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Wrightsville  Marine  Research  Foundation  Scholarships  are  open 
to  students  who  have  reached  their  sophomore  year  in  satisfactory 
standing  and  are  interested  in,  and  acceptable  for,  active  participa- 
tion in  the  research  programs  at  the  Institute  for  Marine  Biomedical 
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Research.  Applications  may  be  picked  up  in  the  student  Financial 
Aid  Office.  Serious  inquiries  should  be  directed  to  Dr.  Ralph  Brauer, 
Chairman,  Selection  Committee,  Institute  for  Marine  Biomedical  Re- 
search, 7205  Wrightsville  Avenue,  Wilmington,  N.C.  28403. 

The  Hercofina  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  chemistry  major  at 
UNC-W  who  has  a  high  grade  point  average.  Interested  students 
should  contact  the  Chemistry  Department. 

The  INCO  Scholarship  is  a  scholarship  awarded  to  a  chemistry 
major  on  a  yearly  basis.  Students  interested  in  applying  for  this 
scholarship  should  contact  Dr.  Levy  in  the  Chemistry  Department. 

American  Society  for  Quality  Control  Scholarship—  The  Wil- 
mington section  of  the  American  Society  for  Quality  Control  has  es- 
tablished an  academic  scholarship  for  a  rising  senior  majoring  in 
math  with  a  strong  background  in  statistics  or  for  a  rising  senior  in 
the  field  of  business.  The  amount  of  the  award  will  be  the  equivalent 
of  in-state  tuition  for  two  semesters.  Interested  applicants  should 
contact  the  chairman  of  the  Math  Department. 

The  Medical  Auxiliary  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  second  year 
nursing  student,  second  or  third  year  medical  technology  student, 
junior  or  senior  pre-medical  student  who  is  a  resident  of  New  Han- 
over, Pender,  or  Brunswick  County  and  who  demonstrates  financial 
need  and  scholastic  ability. 

The  Babies  Hospital  Foundation  Nursing  Scholarship  was  estab- 
lished to  assist  four  nursing  students  with  their  tuition,  fees,  books, 
uniforms,  and  insurance.  Each  student  must  be  a  North  Carolina 
resident  and  must  be  academically  qualified. 

The  Forty  and  Eight  Nursing  Scholarship  established  by  Voiture 
245,  the  Forty  and  Eight  of  American  Legionnaries,  in  joint  memory 
of  Voyageur  Militaire  John  H.  Mclnnis  and  Miss  Dorothy  Dixon,  is 
open  to  nursing  students  who  graduated  from  high  school  in  New 
Hanover,  Pender,  or  Brunswick  County. 

The  Ministering  Circle  of  Wilmington  awards  scholarships  to  stu- 
dents accepted  in  the  School  of  Nursing  at  UNC-Wilmington  on  the 
basis  of  scholastic  ability,  financial  need,  and  recommendation. 

Other  scholarships  open  to  students  accepted  for  or  enrolled  in 
the  Nursing  Program  include: 

The  Juanita  Borneman  Memorial  Scholarship 
The  Billie  Burney  Memorial  Scholarship 
The  James  Walker  Alumnae  Scholarship 
The  Louise  Ogden  Wright  Nursing  Scholarship 
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SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  W.A.  Corbett  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a  junior  or 
senior  in  the  School  of  Business  Administration  with  a  grade  point 
average  of  3.0  or  better  who  is  planning  a  career  in  the  field  of  busi- 
ness. For  information  and  application  forms,  contact  the  Office  of 
Financial  Aid  or  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration. 

Scholarships  available  for  students  who  have  completed  the 
sophomore  year  (58  semester  hours)  include: 

The  William  S.  Holland  Scholarship  for  accounting  majors,  estab- 
lished in  honor  of  William  S.  Holland,  retired  partner  of  Cherry, 
Bekaert  and  Holland,  Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  a  member  of 
the  first  graduating  class  of  Wilmington  Junior  College,  is  awarded 
annually  to  an  accounting  major.  For  information  and  application 
forms,  contact  Mr.  Robert  W.  Appleton,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Accountancy. 

The  Cape  Fear  Traffic  Club  Scholarship,  established  for  students 
studying  in  the  field  of  marketing  with  particular  emphasis  on  trans- 
portation/distribution, is  awarded  annually  on  the  basis  of  scholastic 
ability,  financial  need  and  recommendations  by  faculty.  For  informa- 
tion and  application  forms,  contact  Dr.  Stephen  C.  Harper,  Chair- 
man, Department  of  Management  and  Marketing. 

The  Lower  Cape  Fear  Personnel  Association  Scholarship,  estab- 
lished for  students  planning  to  concentrate  in  the  study  of  manage- 
ment, is  awarded  annually  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  ability,  financial 
need  and  recommendations  by  faculty.  For  information  and  applica- 
tion forms,  contact  Dr.  Stephen  C.  Harper,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Management  and  Marketing. 

The  Sales  and  Marketing  Executives  International  Association 
(Cape  Fear  Chapter)  Scholarship,  established  for  students  concen- 
trating in  the  study  of  marketing,  is  awarded  annually  on  the  basis  of 
scholastic  ability,  financial  need  and  recommendations  by  faculty. 
For  information  and  application  forms,  contact  Dr.  Stephen  C. 
Harper,  Chairman,  Department  of  Management  and  Marketing. 

SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Ann  Durant  Walker  Scholarship  Award  —  The  Alpha  Psi  Chapter 
of  Alpha  Delta  Kappa  has  established  a  scholarship  to  be  awarded  to 
a  junior  or  senior  majoring  in  Special  Education.  The  scholarship  is 
given  in  memory  of  Ann  Durant  Walker  who  helped  develop  the  Spe- 
cial Education  Program  in  New  Hanover  County. 

The  Sue  McCall  Boone  Scholarship  for  education  majors  was  es- 
tablished to  provide  a  scholarship  for  a  New  Hanover  County  student 
who  demonstrates  a  financial  need  at  UNC-W.  The  scholarship  was 
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named  in  honor  of  Miss  Sue  Boone,  New  Hanover  educator,  who 
contributed  over  50  years  of  service  in  the  community.  The  scholar- 
ship is  awarded  to  one  student  biennially  in  the  amount  of  tuition. 

EMPLOYMENT 

The  College  Work-Study  Program,  which  is  federally  funded, 
provides  part-time  jobs  on  the  UNC-W  campus  for  students  who 
have  financial  need  and  who  must  earn  part  of  their  educational  ex- 
penses. To  be  eligible  for  work-study,  a  student  must  be  enrolled  for 
at  least  12  hours  and  must  be  a  citizen  or  permanent  resident  of  the 
United  States.  The  application  and  financial  statement  must  demon- 
strate financial  need. 

The  institutional  Worit  Program,  also  known  as  the  Work  As- 
sistant Program,  makes  funds  available  for  campus  jobs  for  stu- 
dents. These  funds  are  allocated  to  departments  with  the  selection  of 
student  work  assistants  controlled  by  those  departments.  A  student 
who  is  receiving  any  type  of  financial  aid  must  receive  clearance 
through  the  Financial  Aid  Office  before  accepting  a  work  position 
under  this  program.  Students  interested  in  the  program  should  di- 
rect inquiries  to  the  department  in  which  they  prefer  to  work. 

Off-Campus  Employment  is  coordinated  by  the  Career  Planning 
and  Placement  Office.  The  office  publicizes  specific  job  openings, 
makes  individual  referrals,  announces  recruiting  visits,  and  keeps  on 
file  company  literature,  information  about  public  and  private 
schools,  and  state  and  federal  government  opportunities.  Students 
interested  in  utilizing  the  services  of  this  office  should  register  with 
the  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Office  to  establish  a  credentials 
file. 
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LOANS 

The  National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program,  a  campus  based  pro- 
gram, provides  needy  students  with  long-term,  low  interest  loans  for 
educational  expenses.  Under  this  program,  students  borrow  money 
to  finance  their  college  education  and  repay  the  loan  after  gradua- 
tion. Repayment  begins  six  months  after  graduation  or  withdrawal 
from  school,  and  the  borrower  may  take  up  to  ten  years  to  repay  the 
loan.  The  interest  rate  is  four  percent  and  does  not  begin  accruing 
until  six  months  after  graduation  or  withdrawal  from  school.  All  or 
part  of  the  loan  can  be  cancelled  by  teaching  or  military  service.  To 
be  eligible  for  an  NDSL  loan  at  UNC-W,  a  student  must  be  enrolled 
for  at  least  12  hours  and  must  be  a  citizen  or  permanent  resident  of 
the  United  States.  The  application  and  financial  statement  must 
demonstrate  financial  need. 

The  North  Carolina  Insured  Loan  Program  provides  students  with 
long-term,  low-interest  loans.  Under  this  program,  the  student  bor- 
rows from  College  Foundation,  Inc.,  and  repays  the  loan  after  gradu- 
ation or  withdrawal  from  school.  The  interest  rate  is  nine  percent  and 
begins  to  accrue  after  graduation  or  withdrawal  from  school.  To 
qualify,  an  applicant  must  be  from  a  family  with  an  adjusted  family 
income  of  $30,000  or  less.  Applicants  from  families  with  incomes 
above  this  level  can  qualify  for  loans  only  if  they  show  financial  need. 
Application  for  the  North  Carolina  Insured  Loan  should  be  made  di- 
rectly to  College  Foundation,  Inc.,  1307  Glenwood  Avenue,  Raleigh, 
N.C.  27605.  The  maximum  amount  that  a  dependent  undergraduate 
student  may  borrow  is  $2500;  an  independent  undergraduate  stu- 
dent may  borrow  $3000  per  academic  year.  To  be  eligible  for  this 
program,  a  student  must  be  enrolled  for  at  least  six  semester  hours 
and  be  a  North  Carolina  resident. 

The  Federally  Insured  Student  Loan  Program  provides  assist- 
ance to  students  who  are  non-residents  who  may  be  eligible  to  bor- 
row long-term,  low-interest  loans  through  approved  lenders  in  their 
home  states.  This  program  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  N.C.  In- 
sured Loan  Program.  Addresses  for  these  agencies  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

The  North  Carolina  Prospective  Teachers  Scholarship-Loan  Pro- 
gram provides  assistance  to  prospective  North  Carolina  teachers. 
The  program  provides  a  $900-per-year  loan  which  will  be  cancelled 
if  the  student  teaches  in  North  Carolina  public  schools  after  gradua- 
tion. The  program  is  administered  by  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction; and  inquiries  regarding  the  program  should  be  directed  to 
N.C.  Prospective  Teachers  Scholarship  Program,  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.C.  2761 1 .  To  be  eligible  for  this  pro- 
gram a  student  must  be  enrolled  for  at  least  12  hours  and  be  a  North 
Carolina  resident. 
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North  Carolina  Educational  Loans  For  Medical-Related  Studies 

are  administered  by  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources for  domiciliaries  of  North  Carolina  pursuing  training  in  cer- 
tain health  professions  who  agree  to  practice  their  specialties  as 
qualified  professionals  in  underserved  areas  or  programs  of  the 
state.  For  detailed  information  see  the  Financial  Aid  Booklet. 

ACADEMIC  CONSIDERATIONS 

Regulations  require  that  awards  under  the  various  student  as- 
sistance programs  may  not  be  granted  to  a  student  who  is  not  mak- 
ing measurable  academic  progress.  Accordingly  the  following  charts 
will  serve  to  establish  eligibility  for  payments: 

CLASSIFIED  (DEGREE)  STUDENTS 

Hours  Grade  Point  Average 

6-26  1.20 

27-58  1.50 

59-88  1.80 

89  or  more  2.00 

UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

Hours  Grade  Point  Average 

1-6  1.20 

7-12  1.50 

13-18  1.80 

19-27  2.00 

FINANCIAL  AID  FOR  THE  GRADUATE  STUDENT 

(see  Graduate  Studies  Section) 

OFFICE  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

The  Office  of  Veterans  Affairs  (OVA)  exists  to  provide  educational 
assistance  to  veterans  and/or  their  dependents  enrolled  at  The  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington.  The  OVA  is  concerned  with 
the  recruitment  of  veterans  into  the  University  and  insuring  that  they 
successfully  complete  their  educational  programs.  The  OVA  pro- 
vides peer  and  professional  counseling,  remedial  services,  tutorial 
services,  and  community  outreach  services.  This  office  also  acts  to 
coordinate  existing  campus  services  to  best  serve  the  needs  of  the 
veteran  students.  Transfer  students  are  reminded  that  the  OVA  must 
have  copies  of  all  transcripts  before  certification  can  be  made  to  the 
Veterans  Administration  for  payment. 
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Veterans  and  dependents  receiving  VA  educational  benefits  are 
required  by  the  VA  to  pass  at  least  one  course  \he  semester  they  be- 
gin their  college  training.  All  students  receiving  VA  educational 
benefits  are  now  required  to  come  by  the  OVA  at  least  once  per 
semester.  This  action  is  necessary  in  order  to  insure  prompt  cor- 
respondence between  the  OVA  and  the  Veterans  Administration. 
The  above  retention  charts  will  apply  to  all  veterans  and  dependents 
using  Gl  benefits  for  their  training  at  this  University. 

Records  of  progress  are  kept  by  this  institution  on  veteran  and 
non-veteran  students  alike.  Progress  records  are  furnished  the  stu- 
dents, veteran  and  non-veteran  alike,  at  the  end  of  each  scheduled 
school  term. 
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STUDENT  AFFAIRS 

COUNSELING  AND  TESTING 

Psychologists  and  associates  of  this  office  provide  services  to  stu- 
dents seeking  assistance  in  achieving  maximum  personal  growth, 
effective  educational,  vocational  and  social  relationships  and  healthy 
personal  adjustment.  These  services  include  counseling,  assess- 
ment and  evaluation  of  achievement,  personality,  aptitude  and  voca- 
tional interests.  There  is  no  charge  for  these  services.  Counseling 
Center  sessions  and  files  are  confidential. 

Concerns  and  decisions  which  are  commonly  discussed  by  stu- 
dents who  come  to  the  Counseling  Center  include: 

(1)  Choice  of  Major.  Students  often  wish  to  plan  a  major  related  to 
their  interests,  values,  and  abilities. 

(2)  Choice  of  Vocation.  Inventories  of  interests  and  tests  of  abili- 
ties can  be  helpful  in  this  decision. 

(3)  Academic  Concerns.  Assessment  of  and  help  with  reading 
skills  and  study  habits  may  be  beneficial. 

(4)  Personal  Concerns.  Situations  may  arise  in  which  a  student 
needs  greater  understanding  of  self  and  others  or  specific 
help  with  such  conditions  as  stress,  anxiety  or  depression. 

The  Counseling  and  Testing  Office  also  has  responsibilities  in  two 
other  major  areas.  It  implements  services  and  programs  for  handi- 
capped students.  And  it  administers  the  national  testing  programs 
as  well  as  the  institutional  testing  for  advanced  placement  with 
credit. 

CAREER  PLANNING  AND  PLACEMENT 

The  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Office  assists  students  and 
alumni  of  UNC-W  in  developing  career  plans  through  personal  coun- 
seling, by  conducting  workshops,  seminars  and  an  annual  Career 
Day,  and  by  providing  current  occupational  and  career  planning 
materials  and  information.  Individuals  are  especially  encouraged  to 
utilize  this  service  early  in  their  academic  career  when  decisions 
concerning  majors  and  career  goals  are  being  made.  Information 
and  counseling  on  careers,  specific  job  requirements,  employers, 
and  graduate  school  programs  are  available. 

Additionally,  the  office  publicizes  specific  job  openings,  makes  in- 
dividual referrals,  schedules  recruiting  visits  and  keeps  on  file  com- 
pany literature,  information  about  public  and  private  schools,  and 
state  and  federal  government  opportunities.  The  office  and  career 
library  are  located  in  207  Alderman  Administration  Building. 

Listings  of  summer  work  and  part-time  employment  during  the 
academic  year  are  available  through  this  service.  Individual  assist- 
ance is  provided  to  those  with  employment  needs.  Students  inter- 
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ested  in  exploring  internship  and  relevant  work  experience  possibili- 
ties are  also  invited  to  visit  the  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Of- 
fice. 

A  variety  of  workshops,  informational  resources  and  individ- 
ualized services  are  available  to  assist  students  in  preparing  to  enter 
the  job  market.  Regularly  scheduled  workshops  on  resume  writing, 
job  interview  techniques,  and  job  search  skills  are  offered  through- 
out the  year.  The  career  library  contains  a  number  of  career  and  job 
search  related  volumes. 

Seniors  are  urged  to  register  with  the  Career  Planning  and  Place- 
ment Office  early  in  their  final  year  or  sooner  in  order  to  establish  a 
credentials  file  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  office. 

STUDENT  HOUSING 

The  University  has  residence  hall  facilities  for  approximately  500 
men  and  500  women  in  four  modern,  conveniently  located  dormi- 
tories. In  addition,  400  spaces  are  available  in  13  apartment  style 
units.  All  rooms  are  air-conditioned  and  furnished,  and  laundry  facil- 
ities are  available.  Residence  hall  students  are  required  to  take  their 
meals  in  the  University  cafeteria  under  a  five-day  or  seven-day  plan. 
Students  living  in  the  apartments  are  required  to  take  a  limited  meal 
plan. 

FOOD  SERVICE 

The  University  operates  a  modern,  air-conditioned  cafeteria  build- 
ing. Hot  meals  are  served  on  the  second  floor  and  a  snack  area  is  lo- 
cated on  the  first  floor.  Short  order  food  service  is  also  available  in 
the  Good  Wood  Tavern  of  the  Hinton  James  Student  Services  Build- 
ing. Service  is  on  a  cash  basis  for  non-boarding  students. 

STUDENT  HEALTH  SERVICE 

UNC-Wilmington  provides  a  student  Health  Service  Center  which 
is  located  adjacent  to  the  lobby  area  of  our  newest  residence  hall 
(Dorm  79).  The  center  has  the  most  modern  medical  equipment 
available  for  the  treatment  of  minor  illness  or  injury.  The  Health 
Service  Center  is  open  five  days  a  week  and  a  physician  is  on  call  at 
night  and  on  weekends.  THIS  SERVICE  IS  PAID  FOR  BY  STUDENT 
FEES  AND  IS  INTENDED  TO  COVER  ONLY  MINOR  ILLNESS  OR  IN- 
JURY. 

STUDENT  HEALTH  INSURANCE 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  students  who  are  not  covered  for 
major  medical  expenses  (serious  injuries  due  to  accidents  or  hos- 
pitalization) under  their  family  health  and  accident  insurance  plan 
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contact  the  Student  Affairs  Office  for  information  relative  to  the  stu- 
dent health  insurance  plan  offered  at  a  nominal  cost  through  the  Uni- 
versity. 

RELEASE  OF  "DIRECTORY  INFORMATION" 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  has  routinely  made 
public  certain  information  about  its  students.  Some  typical  ways  this 
has  been  done  include  the  following:  names  of  students  who  are 
selected  by  the  various  honorary  societies,  who  receive  scholar- 
ships, who  make  the  Dean's  List,  who  hold  offices,  or  who  are  mem- 
bers of  athletic  teams  are  frequently  made  public.  The  annual  com- 
mencement program  publishes  the  names  of  persons  who  have  re- 
ceived degrees  during  the  year. 

The  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  defines  the  term 
"directory  information"  to  include  the  following  categories  of  in- 
formation: the  student's  name,  address,  telephone  listing,  date  and 
place  of  birth,  major  field  of  study,  participation  in  officially  recog- 
nized activities  and  sports,  weight  and  height  of  members  of  athletic 
teams,  dates  of  attendance,  degrees  and  awards  received,  and  the 
most  recent  previous  educational  agency  or  institution  attended  by 
the  student.  The  University  will  make  public  information  about  each 
student  limited  to  these  categories  in  ways  such  as  those  described 
above.  Of  course,  information  from  all  these  categories  is  not  made 
public  in  every  listing. 

Students  who  do  not  wish  to  have  any  or  all  of  such  "directory  in- 
formation" made  public  without  their  prior  consent  must  notify  the 
Office  of  the  Registrar,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilming- 
ton, of  this  fact  in  a  signed  and  dated  statement  specifying  items  not 
to  be  published.  This  notice  must  be  received  by  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar  by  the  end  of  the  registration  period  for  the  semester  or 
session  of  first  enrollment  or,  after  an  absence,  of  re-enrollment  and 
by  the  end  of  each  fall  registration  period  thereafter. 

STUDENT  CONDUCT 

The  filing  of  an  application  for  admission  shall  be  construed  as 
both  an  evidence  and  a  pledge  that  the  applicant  accepts  the  stand- 
ards and  regulations  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wil- 
mington and  agrees  to  abide  by  them.  Each  student,  by  the  act  of 
registering,  obligates  himself  to  obey  all  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
University  as  stated  in  the  student  handbook,  the  University  cata- 
logue and  other  University  publications.  The  University  reserves  the 
right  to  ask  for  the  withdrawal  of  any  student  who  refuses  to  adhere 
to  the  standards  of  the  institution. 
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STATEMENT  OFUNIVERSITY  POLICIES,  PROCEDURES,  AND 
DISCIPLINARY  ACTIONS  IN  CASES  OF  DISRUPTION  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  PROCESS 

ADOPTED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
OCTOBER  27,  1970 

Section  5-1.  Policies  Relating  to  Disruptive  Conduct 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  has  long  honored  the  right  of  free 
discussion  and  expression,  peaceful  picketing  and  demonstrations, 
the  right  to  petition  and  peaceably  to  assemble.  That  these  rights  are 
a  part  of  the  fabric  of  this  institution  is  not  questioned.  They  must 
remain  secure.  It  is  equally  clear,  however,  that  in  a  community  of 
learning  willful  disruption  of  the  educational  process,  destruction  of 
property,  and  interference  with  the  rights  of  other  members  of  the 
community  cannot  be  tolerated.  Accordingly,  it  shall  be  the  policy  of 
the  University  to  deal  with  any  such  disruption,  destruction  or  inter- 
ference promptly  and  effectively,  but  also  fairly  and  impartially  with- 
out regard  to  race,  religion,  sex  or  political  beliefs. 

Section  5-2.  Definition  of  Disruptive  Conduct 

(a)  Any  faculty  member  (the  term  "faculty  member,"  wherever 
used  in  this  Chapter  V,  shall  include  regular  faculty  members,  full- 
time  instructors,  lecturers,  and  all  other  persons  exempt  from  the 
North  Carolina  State  Personnel  System  (Chapter  126  of  the  General 
Statutes  as  amended)  who  receive  compensation  for  teaching,  or 
other  instructional  functions,  or  research  at  the  University),  any 
graduate  student  engaged  in  the  instructional  program,  or  any 
student  who,  with  the  intent  to  obstruct  or  disrupt  any  normal  opera- 
tion or  function  of  the  University  or  any  of  its  component  institutions, 
engages,  or  incites  others  to  engage,  in  individual  or  collective  con- 
duct which  destroys  or  significantly  damages  any  University  proper- 
ty, or  which  impairs  or  threatens  impairment  of  the  physical  well- 
being  of  any  member  of  the  University  community  or  which  because 
of  its  violent,  forceful,  threatening  or  intimidating  nature  or  because 
it  restrains  freedom  or  lawful  movement,  otherwise  prevents  any 
member  of  the  University  community  from  conducting  his  normal 
activities  within  the  University,  shall  be  subject  to  prompt  and  appro- 
priate disciplinary  action,  which  may  include  suspension,  expulsion, 
discharge  or  dismissal  from  the  University. 

The  following,  while  not  intended  to  be  exclusive,  illustrate  the 
offenses  encompassed  herein,  when  done  for  the  purpose  of 
obstructing  or  disrupting  any  normal  operation  or  function  of  the 
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University  or  any  of  its  component  institutions:  (1 )  occupation  of  any 
University  building  or  part  thereof  with  intent  to  deprive  others  of  its 
normal  use;  (2)  blocking  the  entrance  or  exit  of  any  University  build- 
ing or  corridor  or  room  therein  with  intent  to  deprive  others  of  lawful 
access  to  or  from,  or  use  of,  said  building  or  corridor  or  room;  (3) 
setting  fire  to  or  by  any  other  means  destroying  or  substantially 
damaging  any  University  building  or  property,  or  the  property  of 
others  on  University  premises;  (4)  any  possession  or  display  of,  or 
attempt  or  threat  to  use,  for  any  unlawful  purpose,  any  weapon, 
dangerous  instrument,  explosive,  or  inflammable  material  in  any 
University  building  or  on  any  University  campus;  (5)  prevention  of,  or 
attempt  to  prevent  by  physical  act,  the  attending,  convening,  contin- 
uation or  orderly  conduct  of  any  University  class  or  activity  or  of  any 
lawful  meeting  or  assembly  in  any  University  building  or  on  any 
University  campus;  and  (6)  blocking  normal  pedestrian  or  vehicular 
traffic  on  or  into  any  University  campus. 

(b)  Any  person  engaged  in  the  instructional  program  who  fails  or 
refuses  to  carry  out  validly  assigned  duties,  with  the  intent  to 
obstruct  or  disrupt  any  normal  operation  or  function  of  the  University 
or  any  of  its  component  institutions,  shall  be  subject  to  prompt  and 
appropriate  disciplinary  action  under  this  Chapter  V  if  (but  only  if) 
his  status  is  such  that  he  is  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section 
4-3  of  Chapter  IV. 

Section  5-3.  Responsibilities  of  the  Chancellor 

(a)  When  the  Chancellor  has  cause  to  believe  that  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Chapter  V  have  been  violated,  he  shall  forthwith 
investigate  the  occurrence,  and  upon  identification  of  the  parties 
involved  shall  promptly  determine  whether  any  charge  is  to  be  made 
with  respect  thereto. 

(b)  If  he  decides  that  a  charge  is  to  be  made,  he  shall,  within  thirty 
(30)  days  after  he  has  information  as  to  the  identity  of  the  alleged 
perpetrator  of  the  offense  but  in  no  event  more  than  twelve  (12) 
months  after  the  occurrence  of  the  alleged  offense,  (i)  refer  the  case 
to  the  appropriate  existing  University  judicial  body,  or  (ii)  refer  the 
matter  to  a  Hearing  Committee  drawn  from  a  previously  selected 
Hearing  Panel  which,  under  this  option,  is  required  to  implement 
action  for  violation  of  Section  5-2  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  Chapter.  If  the  case 
is  referred  to  an  existing  University  judicial  body  under  (i)  above,  the 
procedural  rules  of  that  body  shall  be  followed,  and  subsections  (c) 
through  (f)  below  shall  not  be  applicable.  If  the  matter  is  referred  to  a 
Hearing  Committee  under  (ii)  above,  the  procedural  rules 
prescribed  in  subsection  (c)  through  (f)  shall  be  followed. 

(c)  The  accused  shall  be  given  written  notice  by  personal  service 
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or  registered  mail,  return  receipt  requested,  stating: 

(1)  The  specific  violations  of  this  Chapter  V  with  which  the 
accused  is  charged. 

(2)  The  designated  time  and  place  of  the  hearing  on  the 
charge  by  the  Hearing  Committee,  which  time  shall  not  be 
earlier  than  seven  (7)  nor  later  than  ten  (10)  days  following 
receipt  of  the  notice. 

(3)  That  the  accused  shall  be  entitled  to  the  presumption  of 
innocence  until  found  guilty,  the  right  to  retain  counsel,  the 
right  to  present  the  testimony  of  witness  and  other 
evidence,  the  right  to  cross-examine  all  witnesses  against 
him,  the  right  to  examine  all  documents  and  demonstra- 
tive evidence  adverse  to  him,  and  the  right  to  a  transcript 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  hearing. 

(d)  The  Hearing  Committee  shall  determine  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  accused.  If  the  person  charged  is  found  guilty,  the  Hearing 
Committee  shall  recommend  to  the  Chancellor  such  discipline  as 
said  body  determines  to  be  appropriate.  After  considering  such 
recommendation  the  Chancellor  shall  prescribe  such  discipline  as 
he  deems  proper.  In  any  event,  whether  the  person  is  found  guilty  or 
not  guilty,  a  written  report  shall  be  made  by  the  Chancellor  to  the 
President  within  ten  (10)  days. 

(e)  Any  person  found  guilty  shall  have  ten  (10)  days  after  notice  of 
such  finding  in  which  to  appeal  to  the  President  of  the  University. 
Such  an  appeal  if  taken  shall  be  upon  the  grounds  set  forth  in 
Section  5-5. 

(f)  Any  accused  person  who,  without  good  cause,  shall  fail  to 
appear  at  the  time  and  place  fixed  for  the  hearing  of  his  case  by  the 
Hearing  Committee  shall  be  suspended  indefinitely  or  discharged 
from  University  employment. 

(g)  The  Chancellor,  unless  so  ordered  or  otherwise  prevented  by 
courts,  shall  not  be  precluded  from  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this 
Chapter  V  by  reason  of  any  pending  action  in  any  State  or  Federal 
court.  Should  a  delay  occur  in  prosecuting  the  charge  against  the 
accused  because  the  accused  or  witnesses  that  may  be  necessary  to 
a  determination  of  the  charge  are  involved  in  State  or  Federal  court 
actions,  the  time  limitations  set  forth  in  this  Section  5-3  shall  not 
apply. 

(h)  Conviction  in  any  State  or  Federal  court  shall  not  preclude  the 
University  or  any  of  its  officers  from  exercising  disciplinary  action  in 
any  offense  referred  to  in  this  Chapter  V. 

(i)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Chapter  V  shall  preclude  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Chancellor  from  taking  any  other  steps,  including 
injunctive  relief  or  other  legal  action,  which  he  may  deem  advisable 
to  protect  the  best  interests  of  the  University. 
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Section  5-4.  Aggravated  Acts  or  Threatened  Repetition  of  Acts 

(a)  The  Chancellor  of  each  of  the  component  institutions  of  the 
University  shall  appoint  an  Emergency  Consultative  Panel  which 
shall  be  composed  of  not  less  than  three  (3)  nor  more  than  five  (5) 
faculty  members  and  not  less  than  three  (3)  nor  more  than  five  (5) 
students  who  shall  be  available  to  advise  with  the  Chancellor  in  any 
emergency.  No  member  of  such  Panel  shall  serve  for  more  than  one 
(1 )  year  unless  he  be  reappointed  by  the  Chancellor.  The  Chancellor 
may  make  appointments,  either  temporary  or  for  a  full  year,  to  fill 
any  vacancies  which  may  exist  on  the  Panel. 

(b)  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Chancellor,  there  is  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence  that  a  person  has  committed  any  of  the  acts  pro- 
hibited under  this  Chapter  V  which,  because  of  the  aggravated  char- 
acter or  probable  repetition  of  such  act  or  acts,  necessitates  im- 
mediate action  to  protect  the  University  from  substantial  interference 
with  any  of  its  orderly  operations  or  functions,  or  to  prevent  threats 
to  or  acts  which  endanger  life  or  property,  the  Chancellor,  with  the 
concurrence  as  hereinafter  provided  of  the  Emergency  Consultative 
Panel  established  pursuant  to  (a)  above,  may  forthwith  suspend 
such  person  from  the  University  and  bar  him  from  the  University 
campus;  provided,  however,  that  in  the  event  of  such  suspension  the 
person  suspended  shall  be  given  written  notice  of  the  reason  for  his 
suspension,  either  personally  or  by  registered  mail  addressed  to  his 
last  known  addresses,  and  shall  be  afforded  a  prompt  hearing, 
which,  if  requested,  shall  be  commenced  within  ten  (10)  days  of  the 
suspension.  Except  for  purposes  of  attending  personally  any  hear- 
ings conducted  under  this  Chapter  V,  the  bar  against  the  appear- 
ance of  the  accused  on  the  University  campus  shall  remain  in  effect 
until  final  judgment  has  been  rendered  in  his  case  and  all  appellant 
proceedings  have  been  concluded,  unless  such  restriction  is  earlier 
lifted  by  written  notice  from  the  Chancellor. 

(c)  A  quorum  of  the  Emergency  Consultative  Panel  provided  for 
in  (a)  above  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  four  (4)  of  its  members,  and 
the  required  concurrence  shall  have  been  obtained  if  a  majority  of 
such  quorum  shall  indicate  their  concurrence.  The  Chancellor  shall 
meet  personally  with  members  of  such  Panel  at  the  time  he  seeks 
concurrence,  if  it  is  feasible  to  do  so.  However,  if  the  circumstances 
are  such  that  the  Chancellor  deems  it  not  to  be  feasible  to  personally 
assemble  such  members,  then  he  may  communicate  with  them  or 
the  required  number  of  them  individually  by  telephone  or  by  such 
other  means  as  he  may  choose  to  employ,  in  which  event  he  may 
proceed  as  provided  in  (b)  above  after  the  required  majority  of  such 
members  have  communicated  their  concurrence  to  him. 

(d)  In  the  Chancellor's  absence  or  inability  to  act,  the  President 
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may  exercise  the  powers  of  the  Chancellor  specified  in  this  Section 
5-4  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  could  the  Chan- 
cellor but  for  such  absence  or  inability  to  act. 

Section  5-5.  Right  of  Appeal 

Any  person  found  guilty  of  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Chapter 
V  by  the  Hearing  Committee  referred  to  in  Section  5-3  shall  have  the 
right  to  appeal  the  finding  and  the  discipline  imposed  upon  him  to 
the  President  of  the  University.  Any  such  appeal  shall  be  in  writing, 
shall  be  based  solely  upon  the  record,  and  shall  be  limited  to  one  or 
more  of  the  following  grounds: 

(1)  That  the  finding  is  not  supported  by  substantial  evidence; 

(2)  That  a  fair  hearing  was  not  accorded  the  accused;  or 

(3)  That  the  discipline  imposed  was  excessive  or  inappropriate.  It 
shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  President  to  make  prompt  disposi- 
tion of  all  such  appeals,  and  his  decision  shall  be  rendered  within 
thirty  (30)  days  after  receipt  of  the  complete  record  on  appeal. 

Section  5-6.  No  Amnesty 

No  administrative  official,  faculty  member,  or  student  of  the  Uni- 
versity shall  have  authority  to  grant  amnesty  or  to  make  any  promise 
as  to  prosecution  or  non-prosecution  in  any  court.  State  or  Federal, 
or  before  any  student,  faculty,  administrative,  or  Trustee  committee 
to  any  person  charged  with  or  suspected  of  violating  Section  5-2  (a) 
or  (b)  of  these  Bylaws. 
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ACTIVITIES 

Student  life  is  enriched  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington  by  a  wide  spectrum  of  activities  available  to  all,  whether 
participant  or  observer.  Supporting  the  belief  that  education  is  not 
bound  to  the  classroom,  the  varied  activities  provide  opportunities 
ranging  from  publications  to  programming  to  performing.  The  goal 
of  the  activities  area  is  to  educate,  entertain,  and  enlighten  the 
University  community  while  providing  a  laboratory  for  student 
growth  and  an  arena  for  development  of  cultural,  social,  and  recrea- 
tional awareness. 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ASSOCIATION 

The  core  of  student  life  at  the  University  is  the  Student  Govern- 
ment Association.  Officers  and  at-large  senators  are  elected  by  the 
student  body,  and  other  senators  by  classes  within  the  student  body. 

The  association  is  a  democratic  organization,  permitting  expres- 
sion of  student  opinion,  working  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
University  and  upholding  a  high  standard  of  morals  and  conduct. 

The  Student  Government  Association  grants  charters  for  the 
recognition  of  clubs  within  the  institution.  It  is  also  responsible  for 
the  disbursement  of  half  of  the  student  activity  fee.  This  money 
supports  the  Student  Government  Association  in  its  objectives  and 
campus  activities.  The  association  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Entertainment  and  Campus  Activities  Association  and  the  North 
Carolina  Association  of  Student  Governments. 

UNIVERSITY  PROGRAM  BOARD 

The  University  Program  Board  is  designed  to  coordinate  the  vari- 
ous student-produced  events  on  campus.  It  provides  a  diversified 
schedule  of  programs,  activities,  and  events  that  promote  and  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  educational,  social,  recreational,  and  cultural 
growth  for  student  and  campus  community.  The  UPB  is  comprised 
of  the  following  committees:  Fine  Arts,  Dance,  Concert,  Lecture, 
Coffeehouse,  Publicity,  and  Special  Events. 

CLUBS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 

A  variety  of  social,  academic,  and  service  organizations  serve  to 
enhance  student  life  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilming- 
ton. National  sororities  and  fraternities  are  established  on  the 
campus  to  recognize  students  for  their  leadership  and  service 
activities.  Several  departments  in  the  University  have  locally  and 
nationally  organized  groups  to  stimulate  interest  in  specific  areas 
and  to  develop  professional  attitudes.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
contact  the  Director  of  Student  Activities  or  the  Student  Government 
Association  Office  for  specific  information  relative  to  a  club  or  organ- 
ization. 
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PUBLICATIONS 

Students  are  involved  in  the  writing  and  editing  of  several 
university  publications. 

The  Seahawk,  the  student  newspaper,  is  published  weekly.  Its 
editorial  staff  is  composed  entirely  of  students. 

The  Fledgling,  the  student-produced  yearbook,  contains  the  usual 
features  of  a  college  annual. 

The  Atlantis,  a  literary  magazine,  is  published  by  the  students 
each  semester. 

The  Channel  Marker  is  a  calendar  published  yearly  to  provide 
information  regarding  the  dates,  times  and  costs  of  the  majority  of 
campus  events  and  activities. 

The  UNC-W  Student  Handbook  is  the  primary  source  of  informa- 
tion regarding  University  regulations  and  campus  life. 

The  Foram,  a  student  journal,  presents  current  undergraduate 
research  in  the  marine  sciences. 

ATHLETICS 

The  University  holds  membership  in  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  and  the  Association  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics 
for  Women. 

Varsity  intercollegiate  teams  are  fielded  for  men  in  basketball, 
cross  country,  baseball,  golf,  soccer,  tennis,  and  swimming.  Varsity 
intercollegiate  teams  for  women  are  fielded  in  basketball,  softball, 
tennis,  volleyball,  swimming,  golf,  and  cross  country.  Various  club 
sports  are  also  available. 

In  addition,  an  intramural  sports  program  is  provided  for  the 
student  body.  The  program  is  based  on  both  a  competitive  and 
recreational  basis,  and  participation  is  voluntary. 

PERFORMING  ENSEMBLES  IN  MUSIC 

Membership  is  open  to  any  student  who  has  had  instrumental  or 
vocal  experience,  with  the  approval  of  the  director  of  the  particular 
ensemble.  Any  participant  may  earn  credit.  Participation  by 
nonmusic  majors  may  be  supplemented  by  private  lessons,  also  for 
credit.  Participation  in  either  a  vocal  or  an  instrumental  organization 
is  required  of  all  music  majors. 

Instrumental  Ensembles 

The  UNC-W  Wind  Ensemble  is  organized  each  semester  to 
provide  instrumental  music  experience  for  those  students  who 
desire  it.  The  Wind  Ensemble  presents  at  least  two  concerts  per 
year. 
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The  UNC-W  Jazz  Ensemble  is  drawn  from  the  Wind  Ensemble  and 
gives  training  in  improvising  in  the  jazz  idiom. 

The  UNC-W/Community  Orchestra,  Inc.,  rehearses  on  campus, 
and  UNC-W  students  may  enroll  and  receive  credit  for  participating 
in  it.  Students  often  perform  in  the  recently  formed  Pro  Musica  and 
Early  Music  Ensemble. 

Faculty,  Student  Recitals  and  Senior  Recitals  are  presented  free 
of  charge  and  are  open  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  all  students. 

The  music  division  also  maintains  an  Electronic  Music  Studio. 

Vocal  Ensembles 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  Concert  Choir  is 
organized  each  semester  to  provide  vocal  musical  experience  for 
those  students  who  desire  it.  Membership  is  open  to  any  student  in 
the  University,  with  the  approval  of  the  director,  and  any  participant 
may  earn  credit.  Participation  by  non-music  majors  may  be  supple- 
mented by  private  lessons,  also  for  credit. 

The  University  Concert  Choir  and  small  ensemble.  The  Chamber 
Singers,  regularly  provide  music  for  University  functions,  appear  on 
radio  and  television,  and  act  as  ambassadors  from  the  University  at 
a  wide  spectrum  of  community  functions. 

The  UNC-W  Concert  Choir's  yearly  activities  have  included  at 
least  two  on-campus  concerts  and  an  extensive  tour  during  the 
spring  holidays.  On  occasion  the  choir  has  participated  in  large,  joint 
stage  productions  of  opera  and  musical  comedies  with  the  drama 
division. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  THEATRE 

The  University  Theatre  is  a  student-oriented  theatre  dedicated  to 
the  continuing  development  of  all  theatre  practitioners.  It  strives  to 
produce  a  total  theatrical  experience  to  support  the  educational, 
creative,  and  recreational  potentials  of  a  campus-based  theatre. 

Two  major  productions  are  presented  each  semester,  with 
student  productions  presented  on  demand.  Participation  is  not 
limited  to  dramatic  art  students,  but  is  open  to  ail  university  person- 
nel and  community  residents. 

UNIVERSITY  READERS  THEATRE 

The  University  Readers  Theatre  provides  students  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  both  the  performance  and  technical  produc- 
tion of  a  readers  theatre  script.  Students  attend  open  auditions  and 
may  take  part  in  the  reading,  publicity,  lighting,  set  design  and 
managing  of  the  show. 
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One  major  production  is  usually  presented  each  semester.  During 
semesters  when  the  readers  theatre  course  is  offered,  class 
members  of  that  course  will  comprise  the  University  Readers 
Theatre  troupe.  Interested  students  may  inquire  further  at  the 
Creative  Arts  Department. 

DEBATE  TEAM 

The  University  Debate  Team  participates  in  a  number  of  tourna- 
ments each  year,  giving  students  experience  in  research,  argumen- 
tation and  public  speaking.  The  team  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Forensic  Association,  and  topics  chosen  by  the  association  are 
debated  by  collegiate  teams  nationally.  Membership  is  open  to  all 
students. 

ART  EXHIBITIONS 

Monthly  exhibitions  of  painting,  sculpture  and  the  graphic  arts  are 
held  in  the  gallery-lobby  of  Kenan  Hall.  Student  art  is  often  featured. 
All  exhibitions  are  open  without  charge  to  the  public. 


ACHIEVEMENT  AWARDS 

THE  SOCRATIC  SOCIETY 

The  Socratic  Society  is  an  honorary  scholas+ic  society  formed  in 
1968  to  give  special  recognition  to  seniors  of  outstanding  academic 
accomplishment.  It  is  sponsored  by  faculty  members  who  belong  to 
the  scholastic  honorary  fraternity  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Graduating  seniors  who  have  completed  a  minimum  of  60  semes- 
ter hours  in  the  humanities  and  have  attained  an  overall  quality  point 
average  of  3.5  may  be  recommended  by  the  faculty  of  the  area  in 
which  they  are  concentrating  for  election  to  the  society. 

PHI  ETA  SIGMA  NATIONAL  HONOR  SOCIETY 

Phi  Eta  Sigma  is  a  national  college  scholastic  honor  society  for 
freshmen.  A  member  of  the  Association  of  College  Honor  Societies, 
it  was  founded  at  the  University  of  Illinois  on  March  22,  1923.  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  Chapter  of  Phi  Eta  Sigma 
was  chartered  on  March  17,  1979. 

The  goal  of  Phi  Eta  Sigma  is  to  encourage  and  reward  high  scho- 
lastic attainment  among  freshmen  At  the  close  of  their  first  aca- 
demic year  freshmen  are  eligible  to  join  who  have  a  cumulative 
grade-point  average  of  3.5  or  better  on  a  normal  academic  load. 
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THE  HONOR  SOCIETY  OF  PHI  KAPPA  PHI 

Phi  Kappa  Phi  is  an  honor  society  recognizing  good  character  and 
superior  scholarship  in  all  academic  disciplines.  A  member  of  the 
Association  of  College  Honor  Societies,  it  was  founded  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maine  at  Orono  in  1897.  Chapter  Number  222  at  The  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  was  chartered  on  May  1,  1980. 
Seniors  and  second  semester  juniors  are  elected  to  membership 
based  on  class  standing  and  grade  point  average. 

WHO'S  WHO  AMONG  STUDENTS  IN  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES 
AND  COLLEGES 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  participates  in  this 
national  organization  which  lists  in  its  annual  directory  outstanding 
campus  leaders.  Selection  of  the  candidates  is  made  by  a  nominat- 
ing committee  composed  of  faculty,  administration  and  students. 

HOGGARD  MEDAL  FOR  ACHIEVEMENT 

A  medal,  presented  through  the  generosity  of  the  late  Dr.  John  T. 
Hoggard,  is  awarded  annually  to  the  graduating  senior  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  faculty,  has  shown  the  most  improvement  during  his 
years  at  the  University.  The  medal  is  presented  each  year  at  com- 
mencement. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  SCHOLASTIC  ACHIEVEMENT  AWARD 

The  Alumni  Association  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wil- 
mington each  year  at  commencement  presents  an  award  to  the  sen- 
ior who  has  attained  the  highest  academic  average  in  the  graduating 
class. 


ACADEMIC 
REGULATIONS 


ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS  AND 
PROCEDURES 

ORIENTATION 

All  new  students  are  required  to  attend  an  orientation  program 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  fall  and  spring  semesters.  Its  purpose  is  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  opportunities  and  services  at  the  Univer- 
sity and  to  provide  information  needed  for  registration.  Students  are 
notified  by  mail  of  the  time  to  report  for  the  activities  involved  . 

Freshmen  students  and  transfer  students  with  less  than  24  semes- 
ter hours  credit  are  assigned  to  the  General  College  for  advising  pur- 
poses. Transfer  students  with  24  semester  hours  or  more  are  as- 
signed to  the  department  or  school  of  major  interest  for  advising 
purposes. 

REGISTRATION 

Registration  is  limited  to  the  time  period  specified  in  the  University 
calendar  of  events.  Classes  may  not  be  added  after  the  last  day  of 
registration.  Students  may  take  12  to  18  hours  without  restriction. 
Students  who  have  a  cumulative  quality  point  average  of  3.5  may  be 
allowed,  with  special  permission  of  the  appropriate  dean,  to  carry  a 
maximum  of  21  semester  hours. 

PREREGISTRATION 

Preregistration  for  those  students  currently  enrolled  is  held  each 
semester.  Students  who  complete  preregistration  and  pay  fees  by 
the  designated  date  are  registered  except  in  the  event  that  they  are 
declared  academically  ineligible  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  semes- 
ter. 

TRANSFER  OF  CREDIT 

Students  transferring  from  a  two-year  institution  may  receive  up  to 
62  semester  hours  of  academic  credit  from  all  institutions  attended. 
Correspondence  courses,  advanced  placement,  CLEP  credit  and 
military  service  credit  will  be  included  in  this  total. 

Students  transferring  from  a  four-year  institution  may  receive  up 
to  a  maximum  of  92  semester  hours  from  all  institutions  attended. 
Correspondence  courses,  advanced  placement,  CLEP  credit  and 
military  service  credit  will  also  be  included  in  this  total. 

A  maximum  of  15  semester  hours  earned  through  correspond- 
ence may  be  applied  toward  graduation.  Credit  earned  in  another  in- 
stitution with  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  is  accepted  by  the  University  if 
the  work  transferred  is  comparable  to  offerings  of  The  University  of 
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North  Carolina  at  Wilmington.  All  grades  earned  at  another  institu- 
tion are  entered  on  the  student's  record  exactly  as  earned.  However, 
quality  points  earned  at  other  institutions  are  not  transferable  and 
are  not  used  in  computing  grade  point  averages  except  in  the  case 
of  students  applying  to  enter  the  teacher  education  program  and  of 
seniors  graduating  with  honors  and/or  distinction. 

ADVANCED  PLACEMENT 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  participates  in  the 
advanced  placement  programs  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board.  A  brochure  listing  the  examinations  required  minimum 
scores,  course  equivalents,  and  credits  awarded  is  available  through 
the  Registrar's  Office  or  the  Office  of  Admissions.  A  freshman  who 
scores  a  3  or  above  on  the  Advanced  Placement  test  will  receive  ap- 
propriate college  credit  and  advanced  placement.  Students  taking 
Advanced  Placement  tests  should  have  the  score  reports  sent  to  the 
Registrar's  Office  for  evaluation  concerning  placement  and  credit. 
Individual  departments  have  determined  the  specific  courses  for 
which  credit  will  be  given. 

Students  who  are  talented  and  well-prepared  but  who  have  not 
participated  in  the  Advanced  Placement  or  the  College  Level  Exami- 
nation programs,  may  apply  to  the  Counseling  and  Testing  Office  for 
tests  in  these  programs.  Tests  are  offered  during  two  scheduled 
testing  periods  each  year. 

Students  who  have  been  exempted  with  credii  from  courses  at  an 
accredited  college  or  university  may  be  exempted  with  credit  from 
appropriate  courses  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilming- 
ton, as  outlined  in  the  test  brochure.  When  the  exemption  is  based 
on  a  test  result,  the  student  should  have  a  copy  of  the  score  report 
sent  to  the  Office  of  Admissions.  In  those  cases  in  which  a  student 
has  demonstrated  his  knowledge  of  a  particular  field  by  more  ad- 
vanced course  work,  exemptions  may  be  granted  on  an  individual 
basis  by  the  appropriate  department  chairman. 

ACADEMIC  HONOR  CODE 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  is  committed  to  the 
proposition  that  the  pursuit  of  truth  requires  the  presence  of  honesty 
among  all  involved.  It  is  therefore  this  institution's  stated  policy  that 
no  form  of  dishonesty  among  its  faculty  or  students  will  be  tolerated. 
Although  all  members  of  the  University  community  are  encouraged 
to  report  occurrences  of  dishonesty,  each  individual  is  principally  re- 
sponsible for  his  own  honesty. 

Academic  dishonesty  takes  many  forms,  from  "blatant  acts  of 
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cheating,  stealing,  or  similar  misdeeds  to  the  more  subtle  forms  of 
plagiarism,  all  of  which  are  totally  out  of  place  in  an  institution  of 
higher  learning.  To  enforce  the  policy  of  academic  integrity,  to  en- 
sure justice,  and  to  protect  individual  rights,  a  two  court  system  is 
employed.  Complete  details  may  be  found  in  The  Channel  Marker, 
the  student  handbook,  and  in  the  Faculty  Handbook. 

GRADES  AND  REPORTS 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  uses  the  quality 
point  system  and  semester  hour  credit  for  calculating  student 
achievement.  Grade  symbols  used  are  A-excellent,  B-good,  C- 
average,  D-passing,  F-failure,  l-incomplete,  WP-withdrawal  passing, 
WF-withdrawal  failing. 

Quality  points  are  assigned  as  follows:  4  for  a  grade  of  "A";  3  for  a 
grade  of  "B";  2  for  a  grade  of  "C";  1  for  a  grade  of  "D."  No  quality 
points  are  given  for  a  grade  of  "I,"  "F,"  "WP"  or  "WF."  The  quality 
point  ratio  is  determined  by  dividing  the  accumulated  number  of 
quality  points  earned  by  the  accumulated  number  of  semester  hours 
attempted.  Hours  attempted  for  which  a  grade  of  "I,"  "F"  or  "WF"  has 
been  assigned  must  be  included  in  this  calculation. 

At  the  discretion  of  the  instructor,  a  student  may  be  given  a  grade 
of  incomplete  when  the  work  in  the  course  has  not  been  completed 
for  reasons  beyond  the  control  of  the  student.  All  incomplete  grades 
must  be  removed  according  to  a  deadline  established  by  the  instruc- 
tor, not  to  exceed  one  calendar  year  from  the  end  of  the  semester  in 
which  the  incomplete  was  given;  otherwise  the  "I"  becomes  an  "F." 

Grade  reports  are  mailed  to  the  student  at  the  end  of  each  semes- 
ter. 

Dean's  List 

To  be  included  in  the  Dean's  List  at  the  close  of  each  semester, 
students  must  meet  one  of  the  following  criteria: 

(a)  Students  carrying  12-14  hours  must  earn  a  quality  point  aver- 
age of  3.5  or  better  with  no  grade  less  than  B, 

(b)  Students  carrying  15  hours  or  more  must  earn  a  quality  point 
average  of  3.2  or  better  with  no  grade  less  than  B. 

Students  carrying  11  hours  or  fewer  are  not  eligible  for  the  Dean's 
List. 

Withdrawal 

A  student  may  withdraw  from  the  University  or  from  any  course 
during  the  period  of  registration  as  stated  in  the  catalogue  without 
having  a  grade  entered  on  his  record. 
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During  the  semester,  forms  requesting  a  WP  or  WF  must  be  filed 
in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  on  or  before  the  dates  specified  in  the 
University  calendar.  A  grade  of  WP  will  not  affect  the  average;  a 
grade  of  WF  counts  as  hours  attempted  and  will  affect  the  average. 
During  the  last  five  weeks  of  the  semester,  a  student  who  withdraws 
from  the  University  or  from  individual  courses  will  receive  a  grade  of 
"F." 

Any  student  who  finds  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  all  classes 
must  give  written  notice  of  his  intention  to  withdraw  to  the  Office  of 
the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs.  A  student  who  fails  to  give 
written  notice  of  his  intention  to  withdraw  from  the  University  will  re- 
ceive a  grade  of  "F"  in  all  courses. 

Auditing 

The  auditing  of  courses  without  credit  is  permitted  by  special  per- 
mission of  the  Registrar  and  of  the  instructor  involved.  Individuals 
not  regularly  enrolled  as  students  in  the  University  who  wish  to  audit 
courses  will  be  classified  as  special  students  and  will  be  required  to 
pay  regular  tuition  and  fees.  University  students  in  regular  status  will 
be  permitted  to  audit  courses  and  must  pay  the  same  tuition  and 
fees  as  required  for  credit  courses. 

Repeating  of  Courses 

A  student  who  receives  a  grade  of  "C"  or  bet+er  in  a  course  may 
not  repeat  the  course  as  a  student  enrolled  in  the  course.  If,  for  a  le- 
gitimate educational  reason,  the  student  desires  to  audit  the  course, 
this  may  be  done. 

A  student  who  receives  a  grade  of  "D"  may  repeat  the  course  as  a 
student  enrolled  in  the  course  and  receive  a  grade  for  the  course  as 
repeated  only  with  the  approval  of  his  major  advisor  and  the  appro- 
priate dean.  Approval  forms,  which  are  available  in  the  Registrar's 
Office,  must  be  filed  prior  to  registration  for  the  course.  No  credit 
will  be  granted  in  the  form  of  hours  earned  toward  graduation,  but 
the  course  will  count  as  any  course  attempted  in  computing  quality 
points.  If,  for  a  legitimate  educational  reason,  the  student  desires  to 
audit  the  course,  this  may  be  done. 

A  student  who  has  failed  a  course  may  repeat  the  course  for  credit 
and  a  grade  without  seeking  authorization.  Exceptions  for  the  School 
of  Education  and  the  Nursing  Program  are  stated  in  the  degree  pro- 
gram requirement  section  of  the  catalogue. 

Off-Campus  Courses 

Students  who  enroll  in  off-campus  courses  (extension,  corre- 
spondence, or  summer  school)  and  wish  to  apply  credit  in  these 
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courses  toward  a  degree  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wil- 
mington must  obtain  written  approval  of  the  advisor,  the  department 
chairman,  and  the  appropriate  dean  before  registering  for  the 
course.  This  permission  must  be  filed  in  the  Registrar's  Office  on 
forms  supplied  by  that  office. 

GRADE  APPEAL  PROCEDURE 

Any  student  who  protests  a  course  grade  shall  first  attempt  to  re- 
solve the  matter  with  the  instructor  involved.  Failing  to  reach  a  satis- 
factory resolution,  the  student  may  appeal  the  grade  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  outlined  below.  Such  appeal  must  be  made  not 
later  than  the  last  day  of  the  next  succeeding  regular  semester. 

1.  The  student  shall  present  the  appeal  in  writing  to  the  chairman  of 
the  department  within  which  the  protested  grade  was  awarded. 
By  conferring  with  the  student  and  the  instructor,  the  chairman 
will  seek  resolution  by  mutual  agreement. 

2.  Failing  such  resolution  the  department  chairman  will  transmit  the 
written  appeal  to  the  appropriate  dean,  who  will  convene  the 
Grade  Appeals  Committee. 

3.  The  Grade  Appeals  Committee  will  consist  of  the  convening  Dean 
and  five  faculty  members  appointed  by  the  Dean.  If  the  Commit- 
tee affirms  the  instructor's  decision,  the  Dean  will  notify  in  writing 
the  faculty  member,  the  student,  and  the  department  chairman  as 
appropriate.  If  the  Committee  supports  the  student's  appeal,  it 
shall  prescribe  the  method  by  which  the  student  will  be  reevalu- 
ated. If  the  reevaluation  results  in  a  grade  change,  the  established 
Course  Grade  Change  procedure  will  be  followed.  The  grade  re- 
sulting from  the  reevaluation  is  final  and  may  not  be  further  ap- 
pealed. 

CLASS  ATTENDANCE 

Students  are  expected  to  be  present  at  all  regular  class  meetings 
and  examinations  for  the  courses  in  which  they  are  registered.  When 
a  student  is  absent  from  classes  to  the  extent  that  his  success  in  the 
course  is  jeopardized,  the  instructor  will  inform  in  writing  both  the 
student  and  the  appropriate  dean.  The  number  of  absences  allowed 
for  a  course  will  be  determined  by  the  individual  instructor.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  instructor,  during  the  first  week  of  class,  to  in- 
form the  students  of  his  policies  concerning  class  attendance  and 
grading. 
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FINAL  EXAMINATION  POLICY 

University  policy  requires  the  scheduling  of  final  examinations. 
Under  this  policy,  the  final  examination  schedule  provides  a  three- 
hour  period  for  each  examination  and  allows  a  maximum  of  three 
examinations  per  day.  The  length  of  the  final  examination,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  three  hours,  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 

The  final  examination  schedule  is  published  at  the  beginning  of 
each  semester.  Courses  offered  during  the  day  have  final  examina- 
tions during  the  day  (two  per  day).  Night  courses  have  final  examina- 
tions at  night  (one  per  night). 

A  student  who  is  scheduled  to  take  three  final  examinations  in  one 
calendar  day  may  have  one  rescheduled  by  notifying  the  three  in- 
structors and  the  appropriate  deans  of  his  desire  at  least  two  weeks 
before  the  beginning  of  the  final  examination  period.  It  will  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  three  instructors,  working  with  the  student,  to 
reschedule  one  of  the  examinations  and  to  so  inform  the  student  and 
the  appropriate  deans  at  least  one  week  before  the  beginning  of  the 
final  examination  period. 

Rescheduling  of  a  final  examination  for  an  entire  class  may  be 
done  only  with  the  approval  of  the  appropriate  dean. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 

Students  are  classified  as  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors.  Semester  hours  passed  are  used  to  determine  these  classi- 
fications. In  order  to  graduate  in  8  semesters,  a  student  must  aver- 
age 15  to  16  hours  per  semester.  The  required  number  of  hours 
passed  for  each  classification  is  as  follows: 

Less  than  27  semester  hours  credit  —  Freshman 

From  27-58  semester  hours  credit  —  Sophomore 

From  59-88  semester  hours  credit  —  Junior 

More  than  88  semester  hours  credit  —  Senior 

Retention,  Dismissal  and  Readmission 

Scholarship  is  both  encouraged  and  required  at  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Wilmington.  In  order  to  remain  at  the  University,  all 
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Students   must  meet  the  quality  point  requirements  as  outlined 
below: 


RETENTION  CHART 

Required  Quality  Point 

Total  Hours 

Average  for  Eligibility 

Attempted 

To  Continue  in  the  University 

6-26 

1.2 

27-58 

1.5 

59-88 

1.8 

89  or  more 

2.0 

Transfer  students  are  placed  in  the  above  retention  chart  based 
on  total  hours  transferred  from  all  institutions  attended.  A  transfer 
student's  quality  point  average  is  computed  only  on  work  attempted 
through  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

Students  who  do  not  meet  the  minimum  quality  point  requirement 
for  retention  at  the  conclusion  of  the  spring  semester  will  be  de- 
clared ineligible.  These  students  will  be  allowed  to  make  up  deficien- 
cies during  the  summer  sessions  of  this  University  which  immedi- 
ately follow  the  spring  semester  in  which  they  were  declared  ineligi- 
ble. If  such  deficiencies  are  not  removed  in  this  manner,  the  student 
will  be  dismissed  from  the  University  for  one  semester.  This  action  is 
not  subject  to  appeal.  The  student  may  reenroll  for  any  subsequent 
semester  if  space  is  available.  Reenrollment,  if  allowed,  is  on  a  pro- 
bationary basis  and  such  students  must  prove  themselves  by  meet- 
ing the  required  quality  point  average  as  outlined  in  the  chart  above. 
However  any  reenrolled  student  who  makes  a  2.0  average  or  better 
during  the  first  semester  after  his  return,  but  who  fails  to  reduce  his 
quality  point  deficiency  to  the  required  level,  will  be  granted  one  ad- 
ditional semester  in  which  to  meet  this  requirement. 

A  second  academic  dismissal  is  final  unless  eligibility  for  con- 
tinued residence  or  for  readmission  is  restored  by  completion  of  suf- 
ficient work  during  summer  sessions  at  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

Students  who  wish  to  restore  their  eligibility  by  taking  courses  at 
institutions  other  than  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 
must  have  written  permission  from  the  appropriate  dean. 

Any  full-time  student  who  fails  to  pass  at  least  three  hours  during 
any  semester  is  subject  to  academic  dismissal  for  one  semester,  re- 
gardless of  his  quality  point  standing.  Freshmen,  other  than  transfer 
students,  must  earn  at  least  three  semester  hours  of  credit  the  first 
semester.  Any  student  who  fails  to  meet  this  requirement  will  be  sub- 
ject to  academic  dismissal.  These  students  must  also  meet  the  mini- 
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mum  quality  point  ratio  on  hours  attempted  listed  in  the  retention 
table  if  they  wish  to  continue  in  the  University. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Students  may  qualify  for  the  bachelor's  degree  by  completing 
successfully  (1)  the  basic  studies  requirements,  (2)  an  approved 
course  of  study  in  an  area  of  concentration,  (3)  a  total  of  124  semes- 
ter hours  of  credit,  and  (4)  a  minimum  quality  point  average  of  2.0. 
The  final  30  semester  hours  of  course  credit,  including  the  final  15 
semester  hours  in  the  concentration,  must  be  completed  at  The  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

Graduation  will  be  certified  at  the  end  of  the  term  in  which  all  aca- 
demic requirements  are  completed.  Upon  completion  of  all  require- 
ments, the  student  will  receive  either  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  Degree. 


Application  for  graduation  must  be  filed  in  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar  on  or  before  the  dates  specified  in  the  University 
calendar. 


In  advising  and  registering  students,  the  deans,  the  Registrar  and 
faculty  advisors  try  to  make  certain  that  every  student  who  intends  to 
graduate  from  the  University  registers  for  those  courses  which  are 
required  for  a  degree.  The  student,  however,  must  assume  the  final 
responsibility  for  meeting  the  graduation  requiiements  set  forth  in 
the  University  catalogue. 

A  student  who  enrolls  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wil- 
mington during  any  academic  year  and  who  earns  credit  for  work 
done  during  the  year  may  always  graduate  under  the  provisions  of 
the  catalogue  under  which  he  entered  or  under  any  subsequent  cat- 
alogue, providing  he  completes  all  graduation  requirements  within 
six  years  of  the  expiration  date  of  the  catalogue  chosen. 

Participation  in  the  graduation  exercises  is  required  of  all  eligible 
students  unless  excused  by  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  DOUBLE  CONCENTRATION 

A  student  may  elect  to  concentrate  in  two  separate  disciplines  with 
the  permission  of  the  chairman  of  each  of  the  departments  and  on 
the  condition  that  the  student  meet  all  requirements  for  each 
concentration.  The  student  who  completes  requirements  for  more 
than  one  concentration  will  receive  only  one  degree,  but  at  the  time 
of  his  initial  graduation  his  record  will  indicate  both  concentrations 
when  the  completed  requirements  lead  to  the  same  baccalaureate 
degree. 
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A  Student  who  returns  to  the  University  after  his  initial  graduation 
to  complete  the  requirements  for  a  second  concentration  may  have 
the  additional  area  of  concentration  added  to  his  official  record  upon 
written  notification  from  the  department  chairman  that  all  depart- 
mental requirements  have  been  satisfactorily  met. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  SECOND  BACCALAUREATE  DEGREE 

A  student  with  a  bachelor's  degree  may  receive  a  second  bacca- 
laureate degree  if  it  is  a  different  degree  and  a  different  concentra- 
tion by  fulfilling  the  following  requirements: 

(1 )  He  must  meet  all  the  requirements  for  the  second  degree  and 
concentration. 

(2)  He   must  complete   a   minimum   of  30   hours   in   residence 
beyond  the  requirements  for  the  first  degree. 

DEGREES  WITH  DISTINCTION 

Three  degrees  with  distinction  are  granted  to  graduating  students 
based  on  all  work  attempted  in  meeting  requirements  for  the  degree 
as  follows: 

Cum  Laude  for  an  overall  average  of  3.50 
Magna  Cum  Laude  for  an  overall  average  of  3.70 
Summa  Cum  Laude  for  an  overall  average  of  3.90 
Degrees  with  distinction  are  granted  to  transfer  students  under 
the  following  conditions: 

1 .  The  student  must  have  the  required  overall  average  on  all  work 
attempted  (including  any  transfer  credit). 

2.  The   student   must  have  the   required   average  on  work   at- 
tempted at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

Students  who  complete  the  Senior  Honors  Program  satisfactorily 
will  be  graduated  "With  Honors  in"  the  discipline  in  which  the  special 
work  is  undertaken. 

TRANSCRIPTS 

All  students  are  entitled  to  one  official  transcript  of  their  work  with- 
out charge.  Additional  copies  of  the  transcript  at  a  cost  of  $1 .00  each 
may  be  obtained  upon  written  request  to  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 

INDEBTEDNESS 

All  indebtedness  to  the  University  must  be  satisfactorily  settled 
before  a  diploma  or  transcript  of  record  will  be  issued. 

CHANGE  OF  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 

It  is  the  obligation  of  every  student  to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Regis- 
trar and  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  of  any  change  in  name  or 
address. 


ACADEMIC  PROGRAMS 
AND  DEGREE 
REQUIREMENTS 


ACADEMIC  PROGRAMS 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  offers  four-year 
programs  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degrees,  a  two-year  program  leading  to  the  Associate  in 
Arts  degree  in  Nursing,  and  graduate  programs  leading  to  the  Mas- 
ter of  Business  Administration,  Master  of  Education,  and  Master  of 
Science  degrees.  Professional  undergraduate  programs  include 
those  offered  in  the  School  of  Business  Administration,  the  School  of 
Education,  and  the  James  Walker  Memorial  Associate  Degree  Pro- 
gram in  Nursing  and  the  Medical  Technology  program  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Preprofessional  programs  are  offered  in  engi- 
neering, medicine,  dentistry,  forestry,  law,  pharmacy  and  agricul- 
ture. The  University  has  special  programs  in  marine  sciences  and 
environmental  studies. 

DEGREES  OFFERED 

Areas  of  Concentration  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 

Biology  History 

Chemistry  Mathematics 

Creative  Arts  Parks  and  Recreation  Management 

Art  Philosophy  and  Religion 

Drama  Physical  Education 

Music  Physics 

Earth  Sciences  Political  Science 

Economics  Psychology 
Elementary  Education        Social  Science 

English  Sociology 
Environmental  Studies       Spanish 

French  Special  Education 

Geography  Speech  Communication 
Geology 

Areas  of  Concentration  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 

Accountancy  Geology 

Biology  Marine  Biology 

Business  Management  Marketing 

Chemistry  Mathematics 

Computer  Science  Medical  Technology 

Economics  Physics 
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Areas  of  Concentration  for  the  Master  of 
Business  Administration  Degree 

Business  Management  and  Administation 

Areas  of  Concentration  for  tlie  IVIaster  of  Education  Degree 

Elementary  Education        Educational  Administration  and 

Supervision 

Areas  of  Concentration  for  tlie  IVIaster  of  Science  Degree 

Marine  Biology  Coastal  Biology 

Biological  Oceanography 

THE  GENERAL  COLLEGE 

The  General  College  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wil- 
mington, currently  administered  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  comprises  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  of 
study.  Usually  during  these  first  two  years,  a  student  will  concentrate 
upon  basic  studies  requirements.  Upon  completion  of  the  freshman 
year,  however,  a  student  may  request  to  be  transferred  for  advising 
to  the  appropriate  school  or  department. 

General  College  Advising  Program 

The  General  College  Advising  Center,  located  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  Randall  Library,  is  open  8:00-5:00,  Monday  through  Friday 
during  the  fall  and  spring  semesters.  Approximately  forty  faculty  ad- 
visors participate  in  the  advising  program  and  are  available  to  stu- 
dents either  by  appointment  or  on  a  drop-in  basis.  Advisees  are  ex- 
pected to  see  their  advisors  before  preregistration/registration  and 
before  dropping  or  adding  courses  or  withdrawing  from  the  Univer- 
sity. Students  should  feel  free  to  talk  with  their  advisors  about  career 
plans,  educational  goals,  course  selections,  or  to  seek  knowledge- 
able assistance  in  these  matters. 

Basic  Studies  Requirements 

A  primary  objective  of  the  basic  studies  requirements  is  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  every  student  to  develop  those  skills  in  communi- 
cation appropriate  to  the  needs  of  modern  society,  and  to  acquire  an 
understanding  of  the  humanities,  history,  and  the  social  and  natural 
sciences  as  bases  for  cultural  enjoyment  and  economic  advance- 
ment. The  basic  requirements  are  designed  to  help  meet  this  ob- 
jective. 
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To  qualify  for  the  bachelor's  degree  from  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington,  all  students  must  meet  the  basic  studies  re- 
quirements as  outlined  below,  and  in  fulfilling  these  requirements 
must  acquire  a  total  of  forty-five  semester  hours  less  exemptions. 

A.  Basic  Skills 

Courses  taken  to  satisfy  basic  skills  may  not  be  used  to  satisfy 
divisional  requirements.  These  course  requirements  may  be 
waived  if  the  student  demonstrates  by  examination  an  appro- 
priate proficiency  in  these  basic  skills  areas: 

1.  English  Composition  (6  hours) 
Required:  English  101  and  102 
Composition  (3-3) 

2.  Mathematics  (3  hours) 

Required:  One  of  the  following  courses:  Mathematics  101, 
111,  115,  or  any  three-semester  hour  mathematics  course 
above  these  levels  except  Mathematics  141,  142. 

3.  Physical  Education  (2  hours) 
Required:  Physical  Education  101 

B.  Divisional  Requirements 

1.  Humanities  (9-15  hours) 

Required:  A  minimum  of  nine  and  a  maximum  of  fifteen 
hours  elected  from  at  least  two  of  the  following  areas: 

(a)  English 

All  courses  except  201,  245,  301,  304,  305,  306,  307, 
308,  309,  345. 

(b)  History 

All  courses  listed  in  the  catalogue 

(c)  Modern  Languages 

All  courses  listed  in  the  catalogue 

(d)  Philosophy  and  Religion 

All  courses  listed  in  the  catalogue 

2.  Creative  Arts  (3-6  hours) 

Required:  A  minimum  of  three  and  a  maximum  of  six  hours 
elected  from  the  following  areas: 

(a)  Art 

Art  201,  202,  203,  306,  and  all  beginning  studio  courses 
except  105,  106,  and  107 

(b)  Drama 

Drama  221,  222,  and  225 

(c)  Music 

Music  085,  086,  087,  105,  115,  116,  117,  and  118 

(d)  English 

English  307,  308,  and  309 

(e)  Speech  Communication 
Communication  105  and  116 
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3.  Natural  Science  and  Mathematics  (7-12  hours) 
Required:  A  minimum  of  seven  and  a  maximum  of  twelve 
hours  including  at  least  one  course  in  a  laboratory  science 
elected  from  the  following  areas: 

(a)  Biology 

All  courses  listed  in  the  catalogue 

(b)  Chemistry 

All  courses  except  107 

(c)  Mathematics 

All  Mathematics  and  Statistics  courses  except  1 01 ,  111, 
115,  and  141 

(d)  Physics 

Physics  101,  102,  105,  106,  107,  201,  and  202 

(e)  Earth  Sciences 

Geography  135,  330,  335,  430,  and  432 
All  Earth  Science  courses  except  230 
All  Geology  courses 

4.  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  (3-9) 

Required:  A  minimum  of  three  and  a  maximum  of  nine 
hours  elected  from  the  following  areas: 

(a)  Economics 

All  courses  listed  in  the  catalogue 

(b)  Geography 

All  courses  except  135,  330,  335,  430,  and  432 

(c)  Political  Science 

All  courses  listed  in  the  catalogue 

(d)  Psychology 

All  courses  except  110 

(e)  Sociology-Anthropology 

All  Anthropology  and  Sociology  courses  listed  in  the 
catalogue 

REQUIRED  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Through  participation  in  the  required  physical  education  program, 
students  should  expect  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  role  of 
life-long  physical  activeness  in  enhancing  the  quality  of  one's  life. 

The  University  requires  all  students  to  complete  with  a  passing 
grade  Physical  Education  101,  Foundations  of  Physical  Activity. 
Transfer  students  who  have  not  had  an  equivalent  course  must  also 
complete  this  requirement.  Handicapped  students  are  encouraged 
to  participate  to  the  full  extent  possible  in  physical  education  activi- 
ties and  are  encouraged  to  consult  with  the  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation  concerning  par- 
ticipation in  these  activities. 
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The  University  requires  all  students  to  provide  information  regard- 
ing their  current  health  status  on  the  Report  of  Medical  History  form 
available  through  the  Admissions  Office.  Completion  of  this  require- 
ment is  a  prerequisite  to 

1)  enrollment  in  any  physical  education  activity  course, 

2)  participation  in  any  intramural  activity,  or 

3)  utilization  of  the  physical  education  facilities  for  recreational 
purposes. 

Based  on  the  information  contained  in  this  report,  the  student  will 
be  assigned  to  one  of  three  categories  listed  below: 

A.  Unrestricted  participation 

B.  Restricted  participation 

C.  Temporarily  restricted  participation  because  of  an  injury  or  ill- 
ness. 


COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Daniel  B.PIyler,  Dean 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  a  variety  of  liberal  arts 
programs  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science 
degrees,  a  two-year  program  leading  to  the  Associate  in  Arts  degree 
in  Nursing,  and  a  graduate  program  in  Marine  Biology  leading  to  the 
Master  of  Science  degree.  The  fourteen  academic  departments  of 
the  College  provide  courses  of  study  in  the  fine  arts  and  humanities 
and  in  the  physical,  biological,  and  social  sciences.  Degree  require- 
ments for  all  undergraduate  concentrations  available  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  are  listed  below  by  departments.  Requirements 
for  the  Master  of  Science  degree  are  listed  in  the  Graduate  Studies 
section. 

DEPARTMENTAL  REQUIREMENTS 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

(See  Sociology  and  Anthropology) 

ART 

(See  Creative  Arts) 

BIOLOGY 

Dr.  Merritt,  chairman.  Dr.  Bane,  Dr.  Biggs,  Mr.  Dermid,  Dr.  Dillaman, 
Dr.  Dunn,  Dr.  George,  Dr.  Fugler,  Dr.  Hackney,  Dr.  Hosier,  Dr.  Kap- 
raun.  Dr.  Lindquist,  Dr.  Lundeen,  Dr.  McCrary,  Dr.  Mintzes,  Dr.  Pad- 
gett, Dr.  Parnell,  Dr.  Plyler,  Dr.  Roer,  Dr.  Roye,  Dr.  Shafer,  Dr.  Sieren, 
Dr.  Sizemore. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Biology  for  ttie  B.A.  degree: 

Basic  core  requirements  are  Biology  205,  206,  207,  and  208  which 
must  be  taken  within  the  first  four  semesters.  In  addition  to  these  re- 
quirements, there  are  two  options  described  below,  one  of  which  a 
student  must  elect  in  order  to  complete  the  degree  requirements. 

Option  1. 

Biology  495  and  a  minimum  of  23  hours  chosen  from  Biology  235 
and  courses  numbered  above  299  of  which  at  least  4  hours  must  be 
in  advanced  Botany  and  4  hours  in  advanced  Zoology  offerings; 
Chemistry  101-102  with  lab  or  105-106-102  with  lab;  a  minimum  of 
16  hours  chosen  from  the  listed  courses  in  at  least  two  of  the  follow- 
ing areas:  Chemistry  31 1 ,  31 2,  333;  Computer  Science  1 05,  1 1 1 , 1 1 5; 
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Geography  432,  Geology  101,  102,  150,  450;  Mathematics  211,  212, 
213,  225,  226;  Physics  101  or  105,  102,  201,  202,  260;  Psychology 
456,  457;  Statistics  215.  With  the  advance  approval  of  the  faculty  ad- 
visor and  the  department  chairman,  other  courses  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  collateral  electives  listed  above.  A  "C"  or  better  average 
on  Biology  courses  above  299. 

This  option  is  a  flexible  program  which  can  be  designed  by  a  stu- 
dent and  an  advisor  to  meet  personal  educational  goals  and  inter- 
ests which  may  or  may  not  include  graduate  study;  the  program  may 
be  used  to  meet  a  set  of  specific  requirements,  for  example,  certifi- 
cation for  teaching  at  the  secondary  school  level. 

Option  2. 

Biology  366,  475,  495;  at  least  two  of  the  following:  Biology  356, 
452,  454,  456,  457;  a  minimum  of  8  hours  chosen  from  Biology  315, 
316,  335,  345  or  355,  375,  377,  466,  491;  Chemistry  101-102  with  lab 
or  105-106-102  with  lab;  a  minimum  of  16  hours  chosen  from  Chem- 
istry 311,  312;  Mathematics  111,  112;  Geology  101,  102;  Geography 
432;  Psychology  457;  Statistics  215;  Computer  Science  105,  111. 
With  the  advance  approval  of  the  faculty  advisor  and  the  department 
chairman,  other  courses  may  be  substituted  for  the  collateral  elec- 
tives listed  above.  A  "C"  or  better  average  on  Biology  courses  above 
299. 

This  option  is  designed  for  students  interested  in  studying  fresh- 
water and  terrestrial  higher  plants  and  animals  and  who  will  pursue 
graduate  study  and/or  careers  in  such  fields  as  systematics,  ecol- 
ogy, fish,  and  game  management,  and  nature  interpretation  in  parks 
and  wilderness  areas. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Biology  for  tlie  B.S.  degree: 

Basic  core  requirements  are  Biology  205,  206,  207,  and  208  which 
must  be  taken  within  the  first  four  semesters.  Biology  315  or  375  or 
474,  335  with  lab,  345  or  355  or  347  with  lab,  366,  495,  and  a  mini- 
mum of  6  additional  hours  in  courses  numbered  above  299.  Of  these 
6  hours  at  least  3  hours  must  be  advanced  Botany  and  3  hours  in  ad- 
vanced Zoology  offerings.  Collateral  requirements  are  Chemistry 
101-102  with  lab  or  105-106-102  with  lab,  311-312  with  lab;  Physics 
101-102  or  201-202;  Mathematics  225  and  Statistics  215.  Students 
planning  to  attend  graduate  school  are  urged  to  take  Chemistry  335, 
Mathematics  226,  Computer  Science  111  and  115,  116,  or  118,  and 
French  201  -202  or  German  201-202.  A  "C"  or  better  average  on  Biol- 
ogy courses  above  299. 

This  degree  program  is  designed  for  those  students  who  plan  to 
attend  graduate  school  or  seek  employment  in  various  fields  of  bio- 
logical specialization. 
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Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  IVIarine  Biology  for  ttie  B.S. 
degree.  Basic  core  requirements  are  Biology  205,  206,  207,  and  208 
which  must  be  taken  within  the  first  four  semesters.  Biology  362, 
366,  345,  or  355  or  347  with  or  without  a  lab;  31 5  or  31 6  or  335  with  or 
without  lab  or  474;  495;  a  minimum  of  8  hours  selected  from  the  fol- 
lowing: 365  or  481 ,  446  or  472,  457,  458,  462,  468.  Collateral  require- 
ments are  Chemistry  101-102  with  lab  or  105-106-102  with  lab;  Geol- 
ogy 150;  Physics  101-102  or  201-202;  Mathematics  111-112  or 
115-225  or  a  higher  sequence;  a  minimum  of  4  semester  hours 
chosen  from  Chemistry  311,  312,  333,  335;  Computer  Science  111, 
115;  Earth  Sciences  230;  Geography  430,  432;  Geology  101,  231, 
450;  Statistics  215.  A  "C"  or  better  average  on  Biology  courses 
above  299. 

This  degree  program  is  designed  for  those  students  who  plan  to 
attend  graduate  school  or  seek  employment  in  fields  of  biological 
specialization  which  are  marine-related. 

Requirements  for  Teachier  Certification  in  Bioiogy:  In  addition  to 
completing  the  requirements  for  a  degree  in  Biology  or  Marine  Biol- 
ogy and  the  other  requirements  of  the  Teacher  Education  Program, 
the  following  courses  are  required  for  certification:  Biology  315;  235 
or  335  with  or  without  lab;  345  or  347  with  or  without  lab  or  355;  and 
366. 

CHEMISTRY 

Dr.  Levy,  chairman.  Dr.  L.  Adcock,  Dr.  Cahill,  Dr.  Hornack,  Ms. 
Jones,  Dr.  Martin,  Dr.  Nance,  Dr.  Sayed,  Dr.  Ward,  Dr.  Willey. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Ctiemistry  for  ttie  B.A.  de- 
gree: 

Core  courses:  Chemistry  101-102,  101-51,  102-51,  311-312, 
31 1  -51 ,  31 2-51 ,  325,  325-51 ,  333  and  333-51  or  335  and  335-51 ,  355, 
445,  495  or  Environmental  Studies  495,  Mathematics  225-226,  and 
Physics  101-102  or  201-202. 

Also  required  are  the  courses  in  one  of  the  following  emphasis  al- 
ternatives: 

Education:  Education-Psychology  block  of  31  semester  hours. 
Biology  105,  and  three  of  the  following  courses:  Biology  205,  206, 
and  207;  Geology  101,  120,  and  150;  and  Physics  106  and  260. 

Environmental  Science:  Chemistry  377,  Biology  205  or  206,  En- 
vironmental Studies  195,  Geology  120,  and  Statistics  215.  Among 
the  required  core  courses.  Chemistry  333  and  333-51  and  Environ- 
mental Studies  495  must  be  elected. 
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Industrial  Chemistry:  Chemistry  315-316  or  435  and  435-51, 
Chemistry  377  and  385,  Accounting  201  -202,  Business  207  or  Statis- 
tics 215,  and  Business  303  or  Computer  Science  111.  Chemistry  385 
offered  Spring  1983  and  alternate  years. 

Marine  Science:  Chemistry  475,  Biology  205  or  206,  Geology  101 
and  150,  and  either  Biology  362  or  Geology  450. 

Premedical  Science:  Chemistry  417  and  465  and  Biology  206,  207, 
and  315.  Chemistry  417  offered  Spring  1984  and  alternate  years. 

A  "C"  or  better  on  each  Chemistry  course. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Chiemistry  for  the  B.S.  de- 
gree. 

Chemistry  101-102,  101-51,  102-51,  311-312,  311-51,  312-51, 
315-316,  321-322,  321-51,  322-51,  either  333  and  333-51  or  335  and 
335-51,  355,  435,  435-51,  445;  either  445-51,  467,  or  491  (1  hour); 
495  and  two  of  the  following:  415,  417,  446,  465,  and  491  (3  hours). 
Mathematics  211,  212,  213,  and  315  and  either  Physics  201-202  or 
Physics  101-102,  206-207.  A  "C"  or  better  on  each  Chemistry 
course.  Students  working  for  the  B.S.  degree  should  arrange  their 
work  so  as  to  take  Chemistry  321-322  in  the  junior  year.  Two  years  of 
German  are  recommended. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

(See  Mathematical  Sciences) 

CREATIVE  ARTS 

Mr.  Dennis  J.  Sporre,  chairman. 

The  Department  of  Creative  Arts  is  comprised  of  divisions  of  Art, 
Drama,  Music,  and  Speech  Communication.  The  department  offers 
concentrations  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  in  (1)  Creative  Arts  in  Art, 
Drama,  and  Music,  and  (2)  Speech  Communication. 

ART 

Ms.  Conner,  Mr.  Lequire,  Ms.  Hobbs,  Dr.  Myers. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Creative  Arts-Art  for  the 
B.A.  degree: 

Art  111-112,  141,  142,  143,  144;  18  hours  to  be  chosen  from  two 
studio  areas,  1  hour  of  technical  skills;  6  hours  of  Art  History;  one 
history  course  from  each  of  the  following  areas:  Drama  321,  322, 
Music  (2);  6  hours  to  be  chosen  from  practical  or  theoretical  courses 
in  Drama  or  Music  (histories  not  included).  Electives  chosen  in  con- 
sultation with  the  advisor.  A  "C"  or  better  grade  in  all  courses  taken 
to  meet  the  Creative  Arts  degree  requirements. 
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DRAMA 

Ms.  Fitzgibbon,  Dr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Sporre,  Mr.  Swink,  Dr.  Theodore, 
Ms.  Young. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Creative  Arts-Drama  for  f/ie 
B.A.  degree: 

Communication  105,  Drama  321,  322,  461,  462,  485,  and  at  least 
19  other  hours  in  Drama;  one  Art  history  course  from  201,  202,  203 
and  one  Music  history  course  from  211,  212,  213,  and  six  additional 
hours  in  either  Art  or  Music  (histories  not  included).  Electives  chosen 
in  consultation  with  advisor.  A  "C"  or  better  grade  in  all  courses 
taken  to  meet  the  Creative  Arts  degree  requirements. 

MUSIC 

Dr.  Deas,  Mr.  Gardner,  Dr.  Hickman,  Dr.  Kechley,  Dr.  Martin,  Ms. 
Mathew,  Mr.  McLamb. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Creative  Arts-IVIusic  for  tlie 
B.A.  degree: 

Music  101-102,  201-202,  301-302,  six  semesters  of  applied  music; 
six  semesters  of  participation  in  a  major  ensemble  (Mus  085,  086,  or 
087.  Pianists  may  substitute  two  semesters  of  Mus  082);  recital  or 
thesis.  Music  211,  212,  213;  3  hours  of  history  from  each  of  the  two 
following  areas:  Drama  321,  322,  or  Art.  Six  additional  hours  to  be 
chosen  from  Drama  or  Art  (histories  not  includeo).  Electives  chosen 
in  consultation  with  advisor. 

A  "C"  or  better  grade  in  all  courses  taken  to  meet  the  Creative  Arts 
degree  requirements.  Satisfactory  completion  of  piano  proficiency 
examination  is  required  of  all  students. 

Those  who  do  not  pass  the  proficiency  examination  upon  entering 
the  music  program  are  required  to  take  piano  class  until  the  level  of 
proficiency  in  the  examination  has  been  reached.  Attendance  at 
weekly  music  department  seminars  is  required. 

Admission  to  the  music  program  requires  an  audition,  interview, 
and  theory  placement  test. 

LISTENING  EXAMINATION 

Each  student  will  be  required,  prior  to  graduation,  to  pass  with  a 
minimum  grade  of  70  the  Basic  Repertory  Listening  Exam  which  will 
be  given  each  semester. 
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PIANO  PROFICIENCY  EXAMINATION 

1.  Prepare  from  memory  one  piece  (as  found  in  Piano  Methods  for  Adults  by  Bastien-Bastien) 
on  thie  level  of; 

Minuet  in  F  major  —  Mozart 

Minuet  in  G  —  Bach 

Sonatina  in  C  major  —  dementi 

Sonatina  in  C.  Op.  157,  No.  1  —  Spindler 

2.  Sight  Reading:  Material  appropriate  to  the  level  as  described  above. 

3.  Arpeggios:  All  major  and  minor  arpeggios  hands  together,  2  octaves,  ascending  and  de- 
scending. 

4.  Triads:  To  be  played  hands  together,  all  major  and  minor  triads,  root  position,  first  inversion, 
second  inversion,  ascending  and  descending  —  basic  cadential  progressions,  including  sec- 
ondary dominants  and  modulation. 

5.  Scales:  All  major  and  minor  scales,  hands  together,  2  octaves  ascending  and  desending. 

6.  Harmony:  Students  will  be  required  to  harmonize  at  sight  simple  folk  songs  with  appropriate 
accompaniment. 

SPEECH  COMMUNICATION 

Mr.  Bluebond,  Dr.  Rosenthal,  Dr.  Tallant,  Dr.  Welch. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Speec/)  Communication  for 
the  B.A.  degree. 

Communication  105,  221,  230,  275,  340;  Anthropology  208;  Eng- 
lish 311,31 2;  Philosophy  and  Religion  1 1 0;  Psychology  311,  365;  and 
six  hours  of  Modern  Language  or  Computer  Science  Language.  The 
collateral  area  (18  hours)  will  be  determined  individually  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  advisor.  A  grade  of  "C"  or  better  on  all  required  courses 
in  the  concentration. 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

(See  Sociology  and  Anthropology) 

DRAMA 

(See  Creative  Arts) 

EARTH  SCIENCES 

Dr.  William  Harris,  chairman.  Dr.  Ainsley,  Dr.  Cleary,  Dr.  Huntsman, 
Dr.  Hyers,  Dr.  Karfunkel,  Mr.  Markun,  Dr.  Randall,  Ms.  Winslow,  Dr. 
Zullo. 

The  Department  of  Earth  Sciences  offers  concentrations  which 
permit  the  student  to  select  one  of  three  programs  preparing  him  for 
advanced  studies  or  for  teaching,  research  and  technical  careers 
available  to  one  who  holds  the  baccalaureate  degree. 
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Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Eartii  Sciences  for  tlie  B.A. 
degree: 

Earth  Sciences  230,  390,  490,  495;  Geography  135,  Geology  101 ;  7 
to  9  hours  from  Geography  330,  335,  430,  432;  and  7  to  8  hours  from 
Geology  102,  150,  201,  311,  312,  331.  Collateral  requirements  are 
Chemistry  101-102  (lecture  and  laboratory);  Physics  101-102;  and 
Statistics  215.  A  "C"  or  better  average  on  all  courses  taken  within  the 
department. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Geograpliy  for  ttie  B.A.  de- 
gree: 

Geography  135,  145,  215,  330;  Earth  Sciences  390,  495;  and  at 
least  18  additional  hours  in  Geography.  Collateral  requirements  are 
Geology  101,  Statistics  215,  and  at  least  15  hours  selected  from 
Anthropology,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Computer  Science,  Earth  Sci- 
ences, Economics,  Geology,  History,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Political 
Science,  Psychology  and  Sociology.  A  "C"  or  better  average  on  all 
courses  taken  within  the  department.  Students  planning  to  attend 
graduate  school  are  urged  to  take  Computer  Science  111,  Mathe- 
matics 111-112  or  115,  and  French  101-102  or  German  101-102. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Geology  for  ttie  B.A.  degree: 

Geology  101,  102,  201,  210,  231,  331,  341,  391  (1-1),  Geography 
335,  and  Earth  Sciences  495.  Collateral  requirements  are  Chemistry 
(lecture  and  laboratory)  1 01  (or  1 05, 1 06)-1 02,  Mathematics  111-112 
or  1 15,  and  a  minimum  of  7  hours  selected  from  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Computer  Science,  Earth  Sciences,  Geology,  Geography,  Mathe- 
matics or  Physics.  A  "C"  or  better  average  on  all  courses  taken  with- 
in the  department. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Geology  for  the  B.S.  degree: 

Geology  101,  102,  201,  202,  231,  311,  312,  331,  341,  and  Earth 
Sciences  495.  Collateral  requirements  are  Chemistry  (lecture  and 
laboratory)  101-102,  Mathematics  211-212,  Physics  201-202,  and  a 
summer  field  course  in  geology  offered  by  another  institution.  For 
those  students  wishing  to  pursue  a  program  emphasizing  paleontol- 
ogy, they  may  substitute  specific  courses  in  biology  for  the  physics 
requirement  with  approval  of  the  department.  A  "C"  (2.0)  or  better 
average  on  all  courses  taken  within  the  department,  and  a  "C"  or 
better  grade  on  all  required  courses  in  the  department.  Students 
planning  to  attend  graduate  school  are  urged  to  take  Computer 
Science  111,  and  French  101-102  or  German  101-102. 


ENGINEERING 

(See  Pre-Professional  Programs) 
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ENGLISH 

Dr.  Byington,  chairman.  Mr.  Atwill,  Mrs.  Canine,  Dr.  Carter,  Dr.  Clif- 
ford, Dr.  Collier,  Dr.  Corbett,  Dr.  Dodson,  Miss  Ellis,  Mrs.  Foushee, 
Mr.  McCall,  Dr.  Parish,  Mrs.  Pearsall,  Mrs.  Pferrer,  Dr.  Rosselot,  Dr. 
Selple,  Mr.  Seiple,  Dr.  Stokes,  Dr.  Sullivan,  Dr.  Veit,  Dr.  Walker,  Mrs. 
Wasson,  Miss  Welborn. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Englishi  for  ttie  B.A.  degree: 

English  211,21 2,  and  30  hours  at  the  300-400  level,  including  one 
American  literature  course,  one  Shakespeare  course,  one  course  in 
the  English  language,  one  course  in  expository  writing,  English  460, 
and  five  electives. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Englisti  for  ttie  B.A.  degree 
withi  Teactier  Certification: 

English  211,212,  and  30  hours  at  the  300-400  level,  including  one 
American  literature  course,  one  Shakespeare  course,  English  304, 
English  305,  English  306,  English  460,  and  four  electives. 

Both  programs  require  fifteen  (15)  hours  of  collaterals  selected 
from  the  following:  Art  201 ,  202,  203,  306;  Communication  105,  465; 
Drama  221,  222,  225;  Music  115,  116;  or  any  courses  offered  by  the 
Departments  of  Modern  Languages  (except  French  105  and  Spanish 
105  and  205),  History,  and  Philosophy  and  Religion. 

A  "C"  or  better  average  is  required  in  English  courses. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES 

(Interdepartmental) 

Dr.  Bane,  advisor.  Participating  disciplines:  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Earth  Sciences,  Economics,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Political  Science, 
Psychology,  and  Sociology. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Environmental  Studies  for 
ttie  B.A.  degree: 

Core:  (1)  Environmental  Studies  195,  495;  Statistics  205  or  215, 
and  Computer  Science  111.  (2)  One  course  from  each  of  four  disci- 
plines, selected  from:  Chemistry  333  (EVS  333),  377;  Physics  106 
(EVS  106);  Biology  205,  206;  Geology  101,  120;  Geography  135.  (3) 
One  course  from  each  of  three  disciplines,  selected  from:  Political 
Science  304,  308;  Anthropology  309;  Psychology  370  (EVS  370); 
Economics  305  (EVS  305),  338. 

Specialization:  A  minimum  of  20  hours,  taken  from  one  of  four  op- 
tions. All  course  sequences  must  be  above  the  299  level  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Environmental  Studies  Advisor.  A  "C"  or  better  aver- 
age is  required.  Option  (1)  Marine  Science:  A  sequence  of  courses 
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including  Biology  362,  366;  Geology  150,  450;  and  Geography  432. 
Option  (2)  A  disciplinary  course  sequence  with  an  emphasis  re- 
stricted to  one  of  the  following:  Biology,  Chemistry,  Economics, 
Earth  Sciences,  Mathematical  Sciences,  Physics,  Political  Science, 
Psychology,  Sociology.  Option  (3)  A  substantive  interdisciplinary 
sequence  selected  from  either  (a)  The  Natural  and  Mathematical 
Sciences  or  (b)  The  Social  and  Managerial  Sciences.  Option  (4)  A 
topical  multidisciplinary  approach  in  which  the  student  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  advisor  and  the  Environmental  Studies  Advisor  designs 
his  own  specialization  in  order  to  investigate  a  specific  environ- 
mental topic.  The  student  will  choose  courses  appropriate  to  the 
investigation  and  write  a  senior  paper  (EVS  490)  at  the  completion  of 
the  project. 

FRENCH 

(See  Modern  Languages) 

GEOGRAPHY 

(See  Earth  Sciences) 

GEOLOGY 

(See  Earth  Sciences) 

HEALTH,  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  RECREATION 

Mr.  D.  Allen,  Dr.  F.  D.  Allen,  Dr.  E.  Allen,  Mrs.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Brooks, 
Mr.  Chapman,  Miss  Christoph,  Mr.  Davis,  Miss  Dowd,  Mr.  Gibson, 
Mr.  Guthrie,  Mr.  Manners,  Miss  Hinton,  Dr.  Hollifield,  Mr.  Honeycutt, 
Mr.  Lane,  Dr.  Larson,  Mrs.  Lewis,  Mr.  Middleswarth,  Dr.  Miller,  Miss 
Peel,  Mr.  Skaiko,  Dr.  Wolff. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Health  and  Ptiysical  Educa- 
tion for  the  B.A.  degree:  Physical  Education:  101,  102,  105,  215,  220, 
221,  222,  235,  305,  306,  320,  349,  355,  386,  387,  415,  420,  435,  mini- 
mum of  three  activities  selected  from  223,  224,  225,  and  226.  Re- 
quired collaterals:  Biology  105,  206;  and  Education  and  Psychology 
courses  required  for  teacher  certification.  A  "C"  or  better  grade  in  all 
required  Physical  Education,  Education  and  Psychology  courses. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Parks  and  Recreation  Man- 
agement for  the  B.A.  degree. 

Core  Courses:  Recreation  265,  266,  268,  298,  360,  365,  368,  450, 
465,  469,  498. 

Commerical  Recreation  Option:  Recreation  366,  491,  495.  Re- 
quired collaterals  (15  hours):  Accounting  201,  202;  Business  355, 
Finance  335,  Marketing  340. 
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Outdoor  Recreation  Option:  Recreation  271,  366,  470.  Required 
collaterals  (12  hours):  Biology  206  and  two  of  the  following:  356,  366, 
475. 

Recreation  for  Special  Populations  Option:  Recreation  369,  370, 
468;  Physical  Education  215,  349.  Required  collaterals  (12  hours): 
Education  260;  Sociology  325,  335;  Social  Work  396. 

A  grade  of  "C"  or  better  on  all  required  Recreation  and  Physical 
Education  courses. 

HISTORY 

Dr.  McLaurin,  chairman.  Mr.  W.  Allen,  Dr.  Berkeley,  Dr.  Cooper,  Dr. 
Fink,  Dr.  Haley,  Dr.  McGuire,  Dr.  Moseley,  Dr.  Schneider,  Dr.  Toplin, 
Dr.  Usilton,  Dr.  Watson. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  History  for  ttie  B.A.  degree: 

History  1 1 1 ,  1 1 2,  231 ,  232;  an  additional  24  hours  in  History  (with  a 
minimum  grade  of  "0")  at  the  300-400  level.  Students  may  take  three 
hours  at  the  200  level  in  addition  to  History  231  and  232,  and  are 
required  to  take  at  least  3  hours  at  the  400  level.  Upper  level  work 
should  encompass  a  broad  range  rather  than  specialization  within 
one  area  of  history,  and  students  are  expected  to  complete  the  re- 
quired lower  level  courses  before  upper  level  ones.  Required  col- 
laterals include  21  hours  selected  from  departmentally-approved 
courses  in  at  least  4  of  the  following  areas:  English,  Modern  Lan- 
guages, Philosophy  and  Religion,  Anthropology,  Economics,  Geog- 
raphy, Political  Science  and  Sociology.  History  majors  working 
toward  certification  in  Social  Studies  for  secondary  school  teaching 
must  complete  a  minimum  of  21  hours  in  Anthropology,  Economics, 
Geography,  Political  Science  and  Sociology  with  courses  in  at  least  3 
areas. 

MARINE  BIOLOGY 

(See  Biology) 

MATHEMATICAL  SCIENCES 

Dr.  Toney,  chairman.  Dr.  Berman,  Mr.  Brown,  Dr.  Dankel,  Dr.  Eth- 
eridge.  Dr.  Frierson,  Dr.  Greim,  Dr.  Gurganus,  Dr.  Halsey,  Dr.  Herbst, 
Dr.  Hernandez,  Dr.  Jambor,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Lupton,  Dr.  McLaurin,  Dr. 
Nelson,  Dr.  Norris,  Dr.  Saksena,  Dr.  Tadjeran. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Computer  Science  for  ttie 
B.S.  degree: 

Core  Requirements:  Computer  Science  111,  211,  245,  311,  331, 
332,  340;  Mathematics  115;  Statistics  361 ;  and  at  least  one  program- 
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ming  course  chosen  from  Computer  Science  115,  116,  117,  and  118. 
In  addition  to  the  core  requirements  there  are  three  options  below, 
one  of  which  a  student  must  complete  in  order  to  fulfill  the  degree  re- 
quirements. In  general,  enough  latitude  is  allowed  in  each  to  accom- 
modate a  double  major  if  the  student  wishes. 

Scientific:  Computer  Science  325,  425,  431,  432;  Mathematics 
211-212-213,  315,  335;  Physics  201-202. 

Systems:  Computer  Science  325,  410,  415,  435;  Mathematics 
211-212-213,  335,  336;  Physics  201. 

Business:  Computer  Science  117  and  3  hours  in  Computer 
Science  at  the  300-400  level  approved  by  the  advisor; 
Mathematics  225-226  (or  211-212-213);  Accounting 
306;  Business  304, 355,  357  (with  appropriate  prerequi- 
sites); and  any  two  courses  chosen  from  the  following 
five:  Business  406;  Economics  320,  417;  Finance  335; 
Marketing  340. 

A  "C"  or  better  average  is  required  on  Computer  Science  courses  at 
the  300-400  level. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  IVIatliematics: 

I.  B.A.  degree  with  teacher  certification  in  IVIathematics: 

Mathematics  115,  211-212-213,  275,  335,  336,  345,  346,  411, 
and  one  additional  300-400  level  Mathematics  course;  Com- 
puter Science  111;  Statistics  361 ;  Physics  201  -202;  and  Educa- 
tion and  Psychology  courses  required  for  teacher  certification. 

II.  B.A.  degree  in  IVIathematics: 

Mathematics  115,  211-212-213,  275,  33b,  336,  411,  495,  and 
three  additional  300-400  level  Mathematics  courses;  Computer 
Science  111;  Statistics  361;  Physics  201-202;  and  two  300-400 
level  collateral  courses  chosen  from  fields  in  which  Mathemat- 
ics is  applied. 

III.  B.S.  degree  in  Mathematics  (applied): 

Mathematics  115,  211-212-213,  275,  315,  325,  335,  411-412, 
428  and  two  courses  chosen  from  Mathematics  421,  423,  465; 
Computer  Science  111;  Statistics  361;  Physics  201-202;  and 
three  300-400  level  collateral  courses  chosen  from  a  single  dis- 
cipline different  from  Mathematics  (e.g..  Computer  Science, 
Chemistry,  Environmental  Studies,  Statistics).  This  program  is 
recommended  for  students  preparing  for  a  field  requiring  an 
enthusiasm  for  the  development  and  utilization  of  mathematical 
models  and  applications. 

IV.  B.S.  degree  in  Mathematics: 

Mathematics  115,  211-212-213,  275,  315,  335,  336,  411-412, 
495,  and  three  additional  300-400  level  Mathematics  courses; 
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Computer  Science  111;  Statistics  361;  Pinysics  201-202;  and 
three  300-400  level  collateral  courses.  This  program  is  recom- 
mended for  students  preparing  for  graduate  study  or  desiring 
an  especially  strong  scientific  and  Mathematics  background. 

A  "C"  or  better  average  is  required  on  Mathematics  courses  at  the 
300-400  level. 

Note  1:  Collateral  courses  required  in  the  four  programs  in  Mathe- 
matics must  be  chosen  from  departmentally  approved 
courses  which,  together  with  the  student's  Mathematics 
courses,  comprise  a  coherent  program.  Normally  a  pro- 
posed program  of  study  should  be  submitted  to  the  depart- 
ment for  approval  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  student's 
junior  year. 

Note  2:  Even  though  MAT  115  is  listed  as  a  required  course  in  the 
degree  programs  in  Computer  Science  and  Mathematics, 
the  requirement  is  not  rigid  since  initial  placement  in 
Mathematics  courses  is  based  on  high  school  background. 
Students  with  less  high  school  Mathematics  preparation 
than  is  needed  for  MAT  115  should  take  MAT  111-112  in- 
stead. Whereas,  students  with  stronger  Mathematics  prep- 
aration should  place  immediately  into  MAT  21 1 ,  or  possibly 
MAT  212.  However,  students  placing  into  MAT  212  are  en- 
couraged to  take  the  Advanced  Placement  Test  in  order  to 
receive  college  credit  for  MAT  211. 

MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

(See  Professional  Programs) 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Dr.  Beeler,  chairman.  Mrs.  Bellamy,  Mr.  Lowe,  Dr.  Mount,  Dr.  Perez, 
Dr.  Sparks,  Mr.  Stites,  Dr.  Woodhouse. 

The  Department  of  Modern  Languages  offers  the  B.A.  degree  in 
French  or  Spanish. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  French  lor  the  B.A.  degree: 

Completion  of  all  300  level  courses  in  French  and  at  least  two 
courses  on  the  400  level.  A  "C"  or  better  grade  in  each  course  taken 
in  the  area  of  concentration,  or  a  better  than  2.0  average  on  all 
courses  taken  in  the  area  of  concentration.  Required  collaterals: 
Modern  Language  305;  History  111  and  112;  one  course  in  English 
literature;  and  one  additional  foreign  language  through  the  inter- 
mediate level. 
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Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Spanisti  lor  f/ie  B.A.  degree: 

Completion  of  all  300  level  courses  in  Spanish  and  at  least  two 
courses  on  the  400  level.  A  "C"  or  better  grade  in  each  course  taken 
in  the  area  of  concentration,  or  a  better  than  2.0  average  on  all 
courses  taken  in  the  area  of  concentration.  Required  collaterals: 
Modern  Language  305;  History  111  and  112;  one  course  in  English 
literature;  and  one  additional  foreign  language  through  the  inter- 
mediate level. 

A  student  who  offers  two  high  school  units  in  French,  German  or 
Spanish,  who  wishes  to  continue  the  study  of  the  same  language,  will 
normally  begin  at  the  intermediate  level.  However,  a  student  whose 
language  placement  test  scores  and  high  school  language  grades 
are  not  satisfactory  will  be  placed  in  and  granted  credit  for  the  ele- 
mentary level.  A  student  who  offers  three  or  more  high  school  units 
in  French,  German,  or  Spanish,  and  whose  placement  test  scores 
are  sufficiently  high,  may  gain  admission  to  the  300  level  courses  in 
the  language. 

MUSIC 

(See  Creative  Arts) 

NURSING 

Dr.  Rosenkoetter,  chairman.  Mrs.  Barfield,  Mrs.  Brogden,  Miss  Gilli- 
land,  Mrs.  Haddock,  Mrs.  Kemppainen,  Mrs.  Lowe,  Miss  Majette, 
Mrs.  Otto,  Mrs.  Stone. 

Requirements  lor  a  concentration  in  Nursing  for  f/ie  A.A.  degree: 

Nursing  110,  120,  135,  220,  225,  250,  English  101,  102;  Psychol- 
ogy, either  105  or  145,  220;  Sociology  105;  Biology  215,  225; 
Chemistry  107;  3  hours  to  be  chosen  from  the  Humanities  or 
Creative  Arts. 

To  progress  in  the  nursing  program.astudent  must  have  at  least  a 
"C"  in  nursing  courses  and  a  Satisfactory  in  clinical  courses.  A  stu- 
dent who  makes  a  "D"  or  less  in  a  nursing  course,  or  an  Unsatis- 
factory in  a  clinical  course  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  program. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION 

Dr.    Megivern,   chairman.    Dr.   Ahrens,    Dr.    Hall,    Dr.   Martin,   Dr. 
McGowan,  Dr.  Rensma,  Dr.  Schmid,  Dr.  Shelburne,  Dr.  Shinn. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Phiiosopiiy  and  Religion  for 
the  B.A.  degree: 

Philosophy  and  Religion  101,  110,  201,  202,  and  21  additional 
hours,  including  9  at  the  300-400  level,  six  of  which  must  be  at  the 
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400  level.  Collateral  courses  will  be  determined  in  individual  con- 
sultation with  the  advisor. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

(See  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation) 

PHYSICS 

Dr.   Hernandez,   acting  chairman.   Dr.   Clator,   Dr.    Haywood,    Mr. 
Nelson,  Dr.  Olszewski. 

Requirements  lor  a  concentration  in  Physics  for  the  B.A.  degree: 

Physics  201-202,  any  two  from  315,  321  and  335;  400  (2  hrs.),  and 
9  additional  hours  as  recommended  by  the  advisor;  Mathematics 
225-226;  1  semester  of  Computer  Science;  Chemistry  101.  A  "C"  or 
better  average  in  Physics  courses  at  the  300-400  level. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Physics  for  the  B.S.  degree: 

Physics  201-202,  315-316,  321-322,  335-336,  400  (3  hours),  495  (1 
hour),  and  6  additional  hours  in  Physics  as  recommended  by  the  ad- 
visor; Mathematics  315,  316  and  3  additional  hours  above  the  cal- 
culus; 2  semesters  of  Chemistry.  A  "C"  or  better  average  in  Physics 
courses  at  the  300-400  level. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Dr.  Dixon,  chairman.  Dr.  Ahmad,  Dr.  Johnston,  Dr.  Jones,  Dr.  Low- 
ery.  Dr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Wagoner. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Political  Science  for  the  B.A. 
degree: 

Thirty-six  hours  of  Political  Science  which  must  include  111,  205, 
210  and  211.  Twenty-four  hours  must  be  at  the  300-400  levels  and  at 
least  one  300-400  level  course  must  be  taken  in  each  of  the  following 
sub-fields:  American  Government  and  Politics,  Political  Theory  and 
Methodology,  International  Relations,  and  Comparative  Gov- 
ernment. 

A  "C"  or  better  average  on  all  300-400  level  Political  Science 
courses. 

Required  collaterals:  Twenty-four  hours  selected  from  at  least 
four  of  the  following  disciplines:  Anthropology,  Economics,  Environ- 
mental Studies,  Geography,  History,  Psychology,  and  Sociology.  In 
addition,  a  research  skill  is  required.  This  can  be  demonstrated  by 
either  of  the  following  methods:  passing  the  Statistics  in  the  Social 
Sciences  course  offered  by  the  Mathematical  Science  Department 
or  passing  six  semester  hours  in  one  of  the  modern  foreign  lang- 
uages. 
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Students  planning  to  do  graduate  work  are  urged  to  study  a 
modern  foreign  language  and  acquire  a  basic  knowledge  of  Com- 
puter Science,  Statistics  and  Mathematics  through  the  calculus. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Dr.  Williams,  chairman.  Dr.  Applefield,  Dr.  Awkard,  Dr.  Bradley,  Dr. 
Brown,  Dr.  Galizio,  Dr.  Jackson,  Dr.  Kishton,  Dr.  Kowal,  Dr.  Lamb, 
Dr.  Newton,  Dr.  Overman,  Dr.  Puente,  Dr.  Sanders,  Dr.  Standahl,  Dr. 
Weeks. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Psychology  for  ttie  B.A.  de- 
gree: 

Psychology  105,  225,  355,  405,  one  course  from  each  of  the  six 
categories  listed  below,  and  nine  additional  hours  in  Psychology. 
Category  1:  PSY  220,  221,  324  or  420.  Category  2:  PSY  310,  410  or 
417.  Category  3:  PSY  318,  456  or  457.  Category  4:  PSY  346,  347  or 
365.  Category  5:  336,  337  or  425.  Category  6:  PSY  350,  422  or  450.  A 
"C"  or  better  average  on  the  ten  specified  courses  and  on  all  courses 
attempted  within  Psychology.  Twelve  hours  of  collaterals,  approved 
by  the  department,  are  required. 

RECREATION 

(See  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation) 


SOCIAL  WORK 

(See  Sociology  and  Anthropology) 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Dr.  Faulkner,  chairman.  Mrs.  Blanks,  Dr.  Dixon,  Dr.  Ferraro,  Mr. 
Fields,  Dr.  Lerch,  Dr.  Loftfield,  Dr.  McCall,  Dr.  D.IVIiller,  Dr.  R.  Miller, 
Dr.  Polgar,  Dr.  Sabella,  Dr.  Scalf,  Dr.  Shevach,  Dr.  Wells,  Dr.  Willis. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Sociology  for  the  B.A.  de- 
gree: 

Sociology  105,  306,  360,  406,  460,  490,  and  18  additional  hours,  12 
of  which  must  be  at  the  300-400  level.  Also,  Statistics  105  and  Com- 
puter Science  105  or  Sociology  306-51  are  required.  Collaterals  will 
be  decided  in  consultation  with  each  advisee.  A  "C"  grade  point 
average  over-all  is  required  on  departmental  courses,  and  at  least  a 
"C"  grade  is  mandatory  on  specific  courses  required  in  the  depart- 
ment. 

The  major  specializations  represented  in  the  department  are 
Sociology,  Anthropology,  Criminal  Justice,  and  Social  Work.  Within 
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Sociology  some  areas  of  emphasis  are  deviance  and  social  control, 
demography  and  environmental  studies,  urban  and  community 
studies,  family  and  leisure  studies,  and  organizations  and  bureauc- 
racy. 

The  department  offers  some  alternatives  to  the  above  require- 
ments for  students  specializing  in  Anthropology,  Criminal  Justice, 
and  Social  Work.  These  alternative  requirements  are  available  in  the 
department. 

SPANISH 

(See  Modern  Languages) 

SPEECH  COMMUNICATION 

(See  Creative  Arts) 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Participating  disciplines:  Anthropology,  Earth  Sciences,  Political 
Science,  Psychology,  Sociology. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Social  Science  for  f/ie  B.A.  de- 
gree: 

Fifty-one  hours  in  the  Social  Sciences,  with  a  minimum  of  30  hours 
in  courses  above  299.  At  least  one  course  is  required  in  each  of  the 
five  participating  disciplines,  or  at  least  one  course  required  in  four 
disciplines  with  an  additional  course  in  Economics.  A  minimum  of  21 
hours  is  required  in  the  primary  concentration  area,  with  at  least  15 
of  these  hours  in  courses  above  299.  A  minimum  of  12  hours  is  re- 
quired in  each  of  two  secondary  concentration  areas.  At  least  six  ad- 
ditional hours  in  Social  Science  are  required. 

Additional  required  courses  include:  a  Research  Methods  course, 
the  discipline  of  this  course  to  be  decided  by  the  advisor  and  the  stu- 
dent (3  hours);  an  appropriate  Statistics  course  (3  hours);  a  two- 
course  History  sequence,  or  an  appropriate  pairing  to  be  decided  by 
the  advisor  and  the  student  (6  hours).  A  Computer  Science  course  is 
recommended,  but  not  required.  At  least  a  2.0  grade  point  average 
in  the  Social  Science  concentration  must  be  attained. 

A  faculty  member  within  the  area  of  primary  concentration  shall 
serve  as  the  student's  advisor.  Note:  The  primary  concentration  area 
may  not  serve  as  a  discipline  in  a  double  major. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Norman  R.  Kaylor,  Dean 

The  School  of  Business  Administration  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington  has  planned  its  courses  and  curricula  to  be 
of  use  to  the  graduate  in  a  position  of  responsibility  as  an  owner  of 
an  independent  business  enterprise  or  as  an  employee  at  the 
decision-making  level  in  private  business  or  in  government  and 
other  non-profit  organizations. 

The  piimary  function  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration  is 
to  teach  students  the  basic  body  of  knowledge  they  will  need  to  enter 
a  career  in  business  or  government  and  to  promote  the  development 
of  proficiency  in  practical  application.  The  academic  programs  pro- 
vide graduates  with  career  opportunities  in  manufacturing  and  serv- 
ice organizations,  marketing  and  sales,  government,  accounting 
firms,  banks  and  other  financial  institutions.  The  graduate  is  also 
prepared  to  enter  law  school  and  graduate  programs  in  public  ad- 
ministration as  well  as  for  graduate  study  in  accountancy,  business 
administration,  and  economics.  As  complementary  functions,  the 
School  of  Business  Administration  undertakes  research  in  appropri- 
ate areas  and  provides  related  services  to  business  and  govern- 
mental units. 

The  B.S.  degree  is  offered  in  four  areas  of  concentration:  Ac- 
countancy, Business  Management,  Marketing,  and  Economics.  The 
B.A.  degree  with  a  concentration  in  Economics  is  offered  for  those 
students  who  want  to  study  Economics  in  the  liberal  arts  tradition. 

Students  may  qualify  for  the  B.S.  degree  by  successfully  complet- 
ing the  requirements  as  stated  under  Academic  Regulations  and 
Procedures,  the  courses  designated  for  the  degree  program  and  at- 
taining a  minimum  quality  point  average  of  2.0  in  all  courses  at- 
tempted in  the  School  of  Business  Administration.  The  B.A.  degree 
requires  a  minimum  quality  point  average  of  2.0  in  all  Economics 
courses  attempted  and  in  the  combined  concentration  and  collateral 
courses  attempted. 

ACCOUNTANCY 

Mr.  Appleton,  chairman.  Mr.  Kauder,  Dr.  Kaylor,  Mrs.  Sawyer,  Mr. 
Zeko. 

The  B.S.  degree  with  a  concentration  in  Accountancy  provides  the 
student  with  the  analytical  foundation  of  the  discipline  of  account- 
ancy. Included  are  the  special  tools  and  techniques  of  planning  and 
control  using  financial  and  managerial  accounting,  income  taxes, 
cost  analysis,  and  systems. 
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Students  establish  qualifications  for  careers  as  professional  certi- 
fied public  accountants,  and  in  industrial,  governmental,  and  other 
positions  requiring  managerial  and  analytical  skills.  The  accounting 
concentration  provides  an  excellent  background  for  graduate  and 
other  professional  education. 

The  elements  of  planning,  administration,  and  control  covered  in 
the  accounting  courses  are  essential  to  all  areas  of  business.  Many 
of  the  courses  offered  benefit  students  concentrating  in  other  fields 
by  furnishing  a  comprehensive  background  of  business  procedures 
and  financial  relationships.  Likewise,  students  concentrating  in  Ac- 
countancy find  it  advantageous  to  elect  as  many  courses  as  possible 
in  other  areas  of  business,  especially  the  quantitative  fields. 

A  graduate  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration  who  has 
completed  a  concentration  in  Accountancy  is  permitted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Accountancy  of  North  Carolina  to  write  the  CPA  examina- 
tion. The  student  is  also  qualified  by  the  Institute  of  Management  Ac- 
counting to  write  the  CMA  examination. 

Students  must  earn  a  minimum  quality  point  average  of  2.0  in  all 
accounting  courses  attempted  in  the  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Accountancy  for  ttie  B.S.  de- 
gree. 

(a)  Foundation  Courses:  Mathematics  225  or  211,  Accounting 
201-202,  Business  207,  Economics  251  and  252. 

(b)  Business  and  Economics  Core:  Business  303,  304,  355,  453  or 
455,  461-462,  Economic  336,  and  Finance  335. 

(c)  Accounting  301-302,  305,  308,  407,  and  two  courses  from  the 
following:  Accounting  401,  402,  403,  and  408. 

MANAGEMENT  AND  MARKETING 

Dr.  Harper,  chairman.  Dr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Badarinathi,  Mr.  Ball,  Mr. 
Burke,  Dr.  Busbin,  Dr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Marshall,  Dr. 
Sherman,  Mr.  Tate,  Dr.  West. 

The  Management  and  Marketing  degree  programs  provide  prep- 
aration for  careers  in  product  and  service  organizations.  Each  pro- 
gram of  study  is  based  on  a  broad  educational  foundation  combined 
with  courses  in  Accounting,  Finance,  Management,  Marketing,  and 
Economics.  Both  programs  are  also  designed  for  students  who  wish 
to  pursue  other  professions  in  legal,  governmental,  and  not-for- 
profit  institutions. 

Students  are  permitted  some  latitude  in  selecting  courses.  Stu- 
dents may  choose  to  concentrate  in  Management,  Marketing,  or 
General  Business. 
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Within  the  field  of  Management,  the  student  selects  from  courses 
in  personnel,  organizational  behavior,  small  business  management, 
and  business  information  systems  and  should  consider  additional 
courses  in  Economics,  Psychology,  Marketing,  Computer  Science, 
Finance,  and  Accounting. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Business  Management  lor 
the  B.S.  degree: 

(a)  Foundation  Courses:  Mathematics  225  or  211,  Accounting 
201-202,  Business  207,  Economics  251  and  252. 

(b)  Business  and  Economics  Core:  Accounting  306,  Business 
303,  304,  355,  357,  455,  461-462,  Economics  336,  Marketing 
340,  and  Finance  335. 

(c)  Four  courses  selected  from  the  following:  Business  310,  356, 
358,  406,  453,  495,  Marketing  344,  445,  Finance  436,  Account- 
ing 403. 

Students  who  desire  to  have  a  concentration  in  General  Business 
have  the  same  requirements  as  the  B.S.  Degree  in  Business  Man- 
agement except  that  in  (c)  above  the  student  may  select  four  courses 
from  Accounting,  Business  Management,  Finance,  Economics,  and 
/or  Marketing  numbered  above  299. 

The  Marketing  curriculum  requires  courses  in  the  traditional 
areas  of  consumer  behavior,  marketing  research,  and  marketing 
management;  but  the  program  is  flexible  enough  to  permit  students 
to  study  courses  that  are  beneficial  to  careers  in  promotion,  retailing, 
sales  and  distribution  management.  Students  should  also  consider 
additional  courses  in  Psychology  and  Economics. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  IVIarketing  for  ttie  B.S.  de- 
gree: 

(a)  Foundation  Courses:  Mathematics  225  or  211,  Accounting 
201-202,  Business  207,  Economics  251  and  252. 

(b)  Business  and  Economics  Core:  Accounting  306,  Business 
303,  304,  355,  357,  455,  461-462,  Economics  320,  Finance 
335,  Marketing  340. 

(c)  Marketing  341,  349,  445,  and  one  course  from  the  following: 
Marketing  344,  346,  347,  448. 

ECONOMICS  AND  FINANCE 

Dr.  Hill,  chairman.  Dr.  Carter,  Dr.  Farrell,  Dr.  W.  Hall,  Dr.  Kochman, 
Dr.  Morgan. 

The  Economics  programs  prepare  students  for  careers  which  em- 
phasize an  understanding  of  the  operation  of  the  economy  and  the 
proper  choice  of  policies  by  both  government  and  business  enter- 
prises. The  Economics  concentrations  represent  a  more  general 
area  of  study,  preparing  the  student  to  enter  government  service,  in- 
dustry or  to  pursue  a  graduate  program  in  economics,  business, 
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public  administration  or  other  social  science  disciplines. 

The  B.S.  degree  program  in  Economics  is  designed  to  provide 
orientation  of  the  individual  and  the  firm  in  economic  society.  The 
student  is  required  to  supplement  the  study  of  economics  with  a 
variety  of  business  and  accounting  courses. 

The  B.A.  degree  program  in  Economics  is  designed  for  the  stu- 
dent who  wants  to  study  Economics  in  the  liberal  arts  tradition.  The 
study  of  a  wide  variety  of  economics  courses  is  supplemented  by  a 
study  of  history  and  the  social  sciences. 

Both  degree  programs  develop  an  understanding  of  contempor- 
ary economic  problems  and  institutions  and  provide  a  study  of  eco- 
nomic issues  both  in  an  historical  setting  and  under  conditions  of 
change. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Economics  for  the  B.S.  de- 
gree: 

(a)  Foundation  Courses:  Mathematics  225  or  211,  Accounting 
201-202,  Business  207,  Economics  251  and  252. 

(b)  Business  and  Economics  Core:  Business  303,  304,  Finance 
335,  Economics  315,  316,  336,  and  495. 

(c)  Four  courses  in  Economics  from  the  following:  Economics 
305,  320,  326,  327,  338,  401,  417,  427,  428,  and  446. 

(d)  Four  courses  to  supplement  the  study  of  Economics.  These 
courses  must  include  at  least  two  courses  from  Accounting, 
Business  Management,  Marketing  and/or  Finance  courses 
numbered  above  299. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Economics  for  ttie  B.A.  de- 
gree: 

(a)  Foundation  Courses:  Communications  105,  Mathematics  225 
or  21 1 ,  Economics  251-252,  and  either  Business  207  or  Statis- 
tics 205. 

(b)  Concentration  Courses:  Economics  315,  316,  336,  338,  326  or 
401,  and  495,  plus  six  additional  hours  in  Economics  courses 
numbered  above  299. 

(c)  Collaterals:  Twenty-one  hours  from  at  least  two  of  the  follow- 
ing: Anthropology,  Geography,  History,  Political  Science,  Psy- 
chology, Sociology.  A  minimum  of  six  hours  must  be  taken  in 
at  least  two  areas,  and  at  least  nine  hours  must  be  in  courses 
numbered  above  299. 

The  field  of  Finance  consists  of  three  separate  but  related 
areas — business  finance,  investments,  and  financial  institutions.  The 
Finance  curriculum  prepares  students  for  graduate  study  or  for 
careers  in  corporate  financial  management,  the  investments  and 
securities  business,  and  the  management  of  banking  and  nonbank 
financial  institutions.  The  generalized  applicability  of  finance  and  the 
basic  tools  of  financial  analysis  are  emphasized  in  the  courses. 
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SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

Roy  E.  Harkin,  Dean 

The  School  of  Education  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington  offers  programs  of  study  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degrees  in  Elementary  Education  and  in  Special  Education  and  pro- 
grams leading  to  secondary  (7-12)  and  special  subjects  (K-12) 
teacher  certification.  In  addition,  graduate  programs  in  Elementary 
Education  and  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision  are  of- 
fered. 

Responsibility  for  the  degree  and  certification  programs  within  the 
School  of  Education  is  shared  as  indicated  below  by  the  Department 
of  Educational  Design  and  Management  and  the  Department  of  Cur- 
ricular  Studies. 

EDUCATIONAL  DESIGN  AND  MANAGEMENT 

Dr.  Ellis,  chairman.  Dr.  Applefield,  Dr.  Doss,  Dr.  Earle,  Dr.  Harkin,  Dr. 
A.  Hayes,  Dr.  Hulon,  Dr.  Wagoner. 

The  Department  of  Educational  Design  and  Management  pro- 
vides basic  professional  education  courses  for  the  undergraduate 
programs  in  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Special  Education  and  is 
responsible  for  the  program  of  study  leading  to  the  Master  of  Educa- 
tion degree  in  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision. 

The  Master  of  Education  program  in  Educational  Administration 
and  Supervision  is  described  in  the  Graduate  Studies  section  of  this 
catalogue. 

CURRICULAR  STUDIES 

Dr.  H.  Hayes,  chairman.  Dr.  Bachner,  Dr.  Bartolome,  Dr.  Burton,  Dr. 
Cleare,  Dr.  Jones,  Dr.  Meyers,  Mrs.  Stike,  Mrs.  Wright. 

The  Department  of  Curricular  Studies  is  responsible  for  the  pro- 
grams of  study  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees  in  Elementary 
Education  and  Special  Education,  the  programs  leading  to  second- 
ary (7-12)  and  special  subjects  (K-12)  teacher  certification,  as  well  as 
the  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Education  in  Elementary  Edu- 
cation. 

Within  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  program  in  Elementary  Educa- 
tion, a  student  may  concentrate  in  Early  Childhood  Education,  which 
leads  to  North  Carolina  teacher  certification  in  kindergarten  through 
grade  three,  or  in  Intermediate  Education,  which  leads  to  certifica- 
tion to  teach  in  grades  four  through  nine. 
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The  Special  Education  program  prepares  teachers  to  serve  mildly 
handicapped  children  from  kindergarten  through  grade  twelve  and 
in  various  other  service  agencies  and  leads  to  North  Carolina 
teacher  certification  in  two  areas  of  exceptionality:  learning  disabili- 
ties and  mental  retardation. 

Each  degree  program  is  designed  to  meet  North  Carolina  State 
Board  of  Education  guidelines  for  teacher  certification  and  includes 
recommended  courses  in  basic  studies,  professional  education  and 
collateral  areas,  and  a  content  specialization. 

The  Master  of  Education  program  In  Elementary  Education  is  de- 
scribed in  the  graduate  studies  section  of  this  catalogue. 

DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

Common  Requirements  for  Early  Childhood  and  Intermediate  Education: 

Basic  Studies  * 

Basic  Skills 

English  101,  102 

Appropriate  Mathematics  course 

Physical  Education  101,  102 

Divisional  Requirements 

Humanities 

Literature  (3  semester  hours) 

Two  of  History  111,  112,  231,  232  (6  semester  hours) 

Creative  Arts 

Art  201,  202,  or  203  (3  semester  hours) 
Music  105  or  115  (3  semester  hours) 

Natural  Science  and  Mathematics 
Laboratory  Science 
Mathematics 

Social  and  Behavioral  Science 
Political  Science  205 
One  of  the  following: 

Anthropology  105,  205;  Economics  105;  Psychology  105, 
145;  Sociology  105,  205,  215. 

*Courses  listed  under  Basic  Studies  are  selected  to  meet  North 
Carolina  State  Board  of  Education  guidelines  for  elementary  teacher 
certification  and  to  satisfy  partially  University  Basic  Studies  require- 
ments. For  a  complete  description  of  University  Basic  Studies  re- 
quirements see  page  73.  Students  should  take  care  to  assure  that  all 
courses  selected  to  satisfy  Basic  Studies  requirements  are  accept- 
able for  the  purpose  under  University  policy  stated  on  page  73. 
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Collateral  Requirements 

Art  385,  Art  in  ttie  Elementary  Sctiool 
Communication  105,  Fundamentals  of  Speech 
Music  325,  Music  Education  for  Elementary  Teacfiers 
Physics  305,  Science  for  Elementary  Teachers 

Professional  Core 

Psychology  216,  Educational  Psychology 
Psychology  220,  Child  Psychology 
Education  200,  Teacher,  School,  and  Society 
Education  201,  Instructional  Program  Development  I 
Education  202,  Instructional  Program  Development  II 
Education  408,  Instructional  Methods 
Education  409,  Practicum 

Requirements  lor  a  concentration  in  Early  Ctiildhood  Education 
for  ttie  B.A.  Degree: 

Professional  Education 

Education  250,  Reading  Foundations  (K-9) 
Education  322,  Teaching  of  Mathematics  (K-3) 
Education  330,  Science/Social  Studies  Methods  (K-3) 
Education  344,  Books,  Materials  &  Media  for  Early  Childhood 

Education 
Education  348,  Communication  Arts:  FTeading/Language  Arts 

(K-3) 
Physical  Education  304,  Health  and  Safety  Education  (K-9) 
Physical  Education  386,  Physical  Education  in  the  Primary  School 

(K-3) 

Content  Specialization 

A  total  of  eighteen  semester  hours,  including  courses  used  to  fulfill 
Basic  Studies  and  Collateral  Requirements,  from  one  of  the  follow- 
ing areas: 

Art  Psychology 

Health  and  Physical  Education  Science 

Language  Arts  Social  Studies 

Mathematics  Special  Education 
Music 
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Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Intermediate  Education  lor 
the  B.A.  Degree: 

Professional  Education 

Education  250,  Reading  Foundations  (K-9) 

Education  323,  Teaciiing  of  l\/lattiematics  (4-9) 

Education  335,  Teactiing  of  Social  Studies  (4-9) 

Education  336,  Teaching  of  Science  (4-9) 

Education  351,  Reading/Language  Arts  Methods  for  the  Middle 

School  (4-9) 
English  345,  Literature  for  Youthful  Readers 
Physical  Education  304,  Health  and  Safety  Education  (K-9) 
Physical  Education  387,  Physical  Education  in  Intermediate 

Grades  (4-9) 

Content  Specialization* 

A  total  of  18  semester  hours,  including  courses  used  to  fulfill  Basic 

Studies  and  Collateral  Requirements,  from  one  of  the  following 

areas: 

Art  Music 

Health  and  Physical  Education  Science 

Language  Arts  Social  Studies 

Mathematics  Special  Education 

*North  Carolina  Board  of  Education  teacher  certification  guidelines 
for  Intermediate  Education  recommend  that  Language  Arts,  Mathe- 
matics, Science,  and  Social  Studies  be  given  priority  in  selecting  a 
concentration.  Other  areas  listed  are  suggested  as  second  concen- 
trations. 

A  grade  of  "C"  or  better  is  required  in  all  courses  in  the  Elementary 
Education  Professional  Core  and  Concentration.  Students  may  re- 
peat courses  in  which  they  earned  a  grade  lower  than  "C"  only  with 
the  permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education. 

DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS  IN 
SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

General  Requirements  in  Special  Education: 

Basic  Studies 

Basic  Skills 

English  101,  102 

Appropriate  Mathematics  course 

Physical  Education  101,  102 

Divisional  Requirements 

Humanities 

Two  of  History  111,  112,  231,  232 
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Creative  Arts 

Communication  105 
Art  201,  202,  or  203 
Music  105  or  115 

Natural  Science  and  Mathematics 
Biology  105  and  235 
Mathematics 

Social  and  Behavioral  Science 
Psychology  105  or  145 
Sociology  105 

Professional  Core 

Education  200,  Teacher,  School,  and  Society 

Education  201,  Instructional  Program  Development  I 

Education  202,  Instructional  Program  Development  II 

Education  250,  Reading  Foundations  (K-9) 

Education  322  or  323,  Teaching  of  Mathematics  (K-3)  or  Teaching  of 

Mathematics  (4-9) 
Psychology  216,  Educational  Psychology 
Psychology  220,  Child  Psychology 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Special  Education  for  tfie 
B.A.  Degree: 

Education  260,  Introduction  to_^Exceptional  Children 

Education  364,  Introduction  to  Mental  Retardation  in  School  and  Society 

Education  366,  Introduction  to  Learning  Disabled  Children  and 

Adolescents 
Education  367,  Teaching  Techniques  for  the  Mildly  Handicapped 

Child 
Education  368,  Diagnostic  Techniques  in  Special  Education 
Education  369,  Prescription  Development  in  Special  Education 
Education  408,  Instructional  Methods 
Education  409,  Practicum 
English  301,  Scientific  Writing 
Physical  Education  415,  Adapted  Physical  Education 
Psychology  322,  Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children 

Con  ten  t  Specia  liza  tion 

Twelve  semester  hours,  in  addition  to  courses  used  to  fulfill  Basic 
Studies  and  Professional  Core  requirements,  in  one  of  the  following 
areas: 

Art  Psychology 

Music  Recreation 

Elementary  Education  Sociology 
Physical  Education 
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A  grade  of  "C"  or  better  is  required  on  all  courses  in  the  Professional 
Core  and  Special  Education  Concentration.  Students  may  repeat 
courses  in  which  they  earned  a  grade  lower  than  "C"  only  with  the 
permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education. 

Teacher  Certification  Program  in  Secondary  and  Special  Subjects 

Programs  leading  to  teacher  certification  are  offered  in  the  sec- 
ondary (7-12)  fields  of  Biology,  Chemistry,  English,  French,  History, 
Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Spanish,  and  in  the  special  subject 
(K-12)  field  of  Health  and  Physical  Education.  Also,  students  who 
concentrate  in  History,  Political  Science  or  Sociology  may  fulfill  sub- 
ject matter  requirements  for  Social  Studies  certification  by  complet- 
ing a  minimum  of  21  semester  hours  in  three  Social  Studies  areas  in 
addition  to  the  discipline  of  major  concentration.  Students  wishing  to 
prepare  themselves  as  secondary  teachers  are  required  to  fulfill  de- 
gree requirements  in  an  appropriate  academic  discipline  and  to 
complete  the  following  sequence  of  professional  courses: 

Psychology  216,  Educational  Psychology 
Psychology  221,  Adolescent  Psychology 
Education  200,  Teacher,  School,  and  Society 
Education  201,  Instructional  Program  Development  I 
Education  356,  Reading  in  the  Content  Areas 
Education  408,  Instructional  Methods 
Education  409,  Practicum 

A  grade  of  "C"  or  better  is  required  for  all  professional  courses  listed 
above.  Students  seeking  secondary  teacher  certification  must  be 
formally  admitted  to  the  Teacher  Education  Program  according  to 
policy  established  by  the  University  Council  on  Teacher  Education. 
To  be  eligible  for  admission,  a  student  must  have  completed  30 
semester  hours  of  college  credit  with  a  grade  point  average  of  at 
least  2.0. 
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JAIVIES  WALKER  IVIEIVIORIAL 
ASSOCIATE  DEGREE  PROGRAM  IN  NURSING 

Director.  Mrs.  Haddock 

The  Nursing  Program  is  designed  as  a  two-year  program  to  pre- 
pare graduates  who  will  meet  the  requirements  for  the  Associate  in 
Arts  degree  in  Nursing.  Upon  completion  of  the  prescribed  program, 
the  graduates  are  eligible  to  write  the  State  Board  of  Nursing  Exami- 
nation for  licensure  as  registered  nurses  and  will  be  able  to  provide 
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patient-centered  nursing  care  in  beginning  practitioner  positions. 

Admission  to  tine  Associate  Degree  Program  in  Nursing  requires 
the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Nursing  in  addition  to  acceptance 
to  the  University. 

NOTE:  A  limited  number  of  scholarships  are  available  for  Nursing 
students.  See  Financial  Aid  section. 

MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

Advisor.  Mrs.  Kendrick 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  offers  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  with  a  concentration  in  Medical  Technology.  This 
is  accomplished  in  cooperation  with  the  following  affiliated  hospitals: 

Cape  Fear  Valley  Hospital  —  Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Charlotte  Memorial  Hospital  —  Charlotte,  N.C. 

Forsyth  Memorial  Hospital  —  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

Mercy  Hospital  —  Charlotte,  N.C. 

New  Hanover  Memorial  Hospital  —  Wilmington,  N.C. 
The  first  six  semesters  of  the  program  (90  semester  hours)  are  com- 
pleted on  campus  with  the  final  year  spent  in  residence  at  the  affili- 
ated hospital. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a^great  deal  of  competition  for  avail- 
able space  in  the  4th  year  of  training,  and  completion  of  the  first 
three  years  of  the  program  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  student 
will  automatically  be  admitted  to  the  twelve-month  course  in  Medical 
Technology  at  a  hospital.  Application  to  the  desired  affiliated  hos- 
pital should  be  made  early  in  the  junior  year  with  the  approval  of  the 
faculty  advisor  as  entrance  requirements  may  vary  at  individual  hos- 
pitals. Upon  acceptance  the  student  must  notify  the  advisor  by  filling 
out  the  required  form. 

Upon  successful  completion  of  this  four-year  program  the  student 
will  receive  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Medical  Technology 
from  the  University  and  will  be  eligible  to  take  the  examination  for 
certification  by  the  American  Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists  (ASCP). 

Application  for  graduation  should  be  filed  in  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar  after  completion  of  the  third  year  at  UNC-W  and  accept- 
ance by  an  affiliated  hospital. 

Some  hospital  facilities  require  that,  before  acceptance  into  their 
program,  the  student  must  take  the  Allied  Health  Professions  Ad- 
missions test.  This  test  is  given  at  specified  institutions  each  year. 
See  the  Medical  Technology  advisor  about  time  and  place. 

The  Medical  Technology  program  consists  of  two  components:  (1) 
at  least  90  semester  hours  of  credit  at  UNC-W,  taken  during  the  first 
three  years,  followed  by  (2)  twelve  months  of  clinical  training  in  resi- 
dence at  one  of  the  affiliated  hospitals. 
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The  curriculum  prescribed  during  the  first  three  years  at  UNC-W 
includes  the  following: 

1.  Basic  Studies  requirements  —  45  semester  hours. 

2.  Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Medical  Technology  for 
the  BSMT  degree: 

BIO  108  Introduction  to  Medical  Technology  (1) 
BIO  205  Introductory  Biology:  Plants  (4) 
BIO  206  Introductory  Biology:  Animals  (4) 
BIO  207  Introductory  Biology:  Cells  (3) 
BIO  208  Methods  of  Biological  Research  (3) 
BIO  341  Clinical  Calculations  (1) 

BIO  345  Animal  Physiology  (4)    or  BIO  347  Cell  Physiology 
(4) 

BIO  371  Human  Fungal  Diseases  (1) 
BIO  425  Microbiology  (4) 
BIO  441  Introduction  to  Immunology  (1) 
OHM  101-102  General  Chemistry  (4-4) 
CHM  311-312  Organic  Chemistry  (4-4) 
MAT  111   Precalculus  Mathematics  (3)  or  MAT  115  Ele- 
mentary Mathematical  Analysis 

Recommended  elective  courses: 

BIO  215  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology(4) 
BIO  235  Genetics  in  Human  Affairs  (3) 
BIO  335  Genetics  (4) 
BIO  377  Mycology  (4) 
BIO  465  Biochemistry  (3) 
BIO  495  Seminar  (in  related  areas)  (1) 
CHM  325  Physical  Chemistry  (4) 
*CHM  335  Quantitative  Analysis  (4) 
PHY  101-102  Elementary  College  Physics  (4-4) 
STT  215  Introduction  to  Statistics  (3) 
Computer  Science  courses 

*Very  highly  recommended 

Choice  of  elective  courses  should  be  made  jointly  by  the  student  and 
the  Medical  Technology  advisor. 

The  following  Medical  Technology  clinical  facilities  teach  the  listed 
courses  during  the  last  1 2  months  of  the  student's  training.  Credit  for 
these  courses  may  not  be  counted  toward  any  other  degree  at  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 
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CAPE  FEAR  VALLEY  HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL  OF  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

MT  401— Serology  (4) 

The  theoretical  and  practical  application  of  immunologic  principles  to  labora- 
tory testing  for  a  variety  of  diseases,  including  syphilis,  infectious  mononucle- 
osis, rheumatoid  arthritis,  German  measles,  etc.  Use  of  appropriate  controls 
and  the  significance  of  "false  positive"  reactions  are  stressed. 

MT  403  —  Blood  Banking  (5) 

The  practical  aspects  of  blood  banking  including  such  topics  as  the  selection 
and  bleeding  of  donors,  preparation  of  blood  for  transfusion  including  hepati- 
tis testing,  detection  and  identification  of  antibodies,  typing  and  cross- 
matching procedures,  and  the  genetic  and  serologic  aspects  of  the  various 
blood  group  systems. 

MT  408  —  Hematology  and  Coagulation  (7) 

Topics  included  are:  the  enumeration  of  the  cellular  elements  of  blood,  differ- 
ential identification  of  white  blood  cells,  measurements  of  properties  of  red 
blood  cells  (hemoglobin,  hematocrit,  blood  indices)  and  analysis  of  blood 
coagulability. 

MT  41 2  —  Microbiology  (8) 

Includes  specimen  procurement,  isolation  and  identification  of  pathogenic 
bacteria,  mycobacteria  and  fungi  from  a  variety  of  human  sources.  Antibiotic 
sensitivity  testing  is  stressed.  Additionally,  the  gross  and  microscopic  features 
as  well  as  the  life  cycles  of  human  parasites. 

MT414  —  Clinical  Microscopy  (4) 

The  gross,  microscopic,  physical  and  chemical  examinations  of  urine,  feces 
and  cerebrospinal  fluid.  ' 

MT  420  —  Clinical  Chemistry  (8) 

Basic  and  advanced  chemical  analysis  of  the  fluid  portion  of  blood,  urine, 
cerebrospinal  fluid,  amniotic  fluid,  etc.  Significance  of  values  related  to  states 
of  health  and  disease  is  stressed. 


CHARLOTTE  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 

MT  402  — Serology  &  Immunology  (3) 

Develops  an  understanding  of  antibody  production,  antigen-antibody  reactions, 
and  serological  techniques  such  as  agglutination,  immunodiffusion,  and  fluores- 
cent antibody  procedures.  This  course  involves  a  study  of  the  various  immune 
response  manifestations  in  the  serological  diagnosis  of  the  clinical  disease. 

MT  403  — Blood  Bank  (4) 

The  course  includes  typing  of  blood  and  identification  of  factors  responsible  for 
incompatibilities  between  patient  and  donor  and  between  maternal  and  fetal 
blood.  Donor  processing  as  well  as  the  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  com- 
ponent therapy  are  included. 

MT  405  —  Hematology  (8) 

The  course  encompasses  the  study  of  the  blood  forming  organs  of  the  body. 
Urinalysis,  hemoglobin  electrophoresis,  sickle  cell  studies,  routine  blood  counts 
and  evaluation,  bone  marrow  studies  as  well  as  diagnostic  coagulation  studies 
are  included.  Theoretical  and  practical  performance  are  emphasized. 

MT  412  — Microbiology  (9) 

A  review  of  basic  microbiology,  including  microbial  physiology  and  genetics, 
host-parasite  relationships,  and  the  effects  of  physical,  chemical  and  anti- 
microbial agents  upon  microorganisms.  This  is  followed  by  systematic  medical 
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microbiology  with  emphasis  upon  collection  and  processing  of  clinical  speci- 
mens for  the  isolation  and  identification  of  microorganisms  involved  in  infectious 
disease  processes. 

MT  420  — Clinical  Chemistry  (10) 

This  course  involves  the  biochemical  analysis  of  the  blood,  urine,  spinal  fluid, 
and  other  body  fluids.  Instrumentation,  maintenance,  and  multiphasic  screening 
are  included  to  evaluate  the  enzymes,  hormones,  electrolytes,  drugs,  and  other 
important  blood  component  levels.  Quality  control  and  normal  population 
values  as  well  as  other  statistical  aspects  are  studied. 

FORSYTH  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 

MT  406  — Serology-BloodBank(6) 

Cellular  and  humoral  immune  response  and  the  primary  and  secondary  dis- 
eases which  affect  these  systems.  Diagnostic  and  implications  of  bacterial, 
fungal,  and  viral  antibodies.  Antigens  and  antibodies  of  red  blood  cells,  white 
blood  cells,  and  other  tissue  sites;  collection,  processing,  and  storage  of  blood 
and  blood  products  for  transfusion  purposes. 

MT  412  — Microbiology  (9) 

Morphology  and  physiologic  activities  of  medically  important  bacteria,  fungi, 
and  parasites.  Microorganisms  in  the  etiology  of  disease,  interaction  of  host  and 
invader,  epidemiology  of  nosocomial  infections,  and  mechanisms  of  anti- 
microbial therapeutic  agents. 

MT  416  — Hematology  and  Clinical  Microscopy  (9) 

Human  blood  cell  morphology;  primary  and  secondary  hematologic  diseases 
and  clinical  and  laboratory  techniques  for  diagnosing  disorders  of  red  blood 
cells,  white  blood  cells,  platelets,  and  hemostatic  mechanisms.  Physiologic  al- 
teration and  laboratory  findings  related  to  urine,  cerebrospinal  fluid,  joint  fluids, 
and  other  body  fluids. 

MT  424  — Biochemistry  (10) 

The  biochemistry  of  disease  with  emphasis  on  diagnostic  tests,  pitfalls  in  diag- 
nostic biochemistry  and  the  influence  of  multiple  variables,  principles  and  main- 
tenance of  major  types  of  advanced  laboratory  instrumentation,  statistical 
methods  as  applied  to  normal  and  abnormal  populations  and  the  individual 
patient. 

MERCY  HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL  OF  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

MT  401  —Serology (2) 

Serological  and  Immunological  studies  of  body  fluids. 
MT  403  — Blood  Banking  (4) 

Typing  patients  and  donors,  selecting  compatible  blood  for  transfusions. 

MT  405  — Hematology  (8) 

The  study  of  the  cellular  components  of  blood  and  other  body  fluids  by  quan- 
titative, qualitative  and  microscopic  methods.  Coagulation  studies. 

MT  412  — Microbiology  (8) 

Clinical  aspects  of  Bacteriology,  Parasitology,  Virology  and  Mycology. 

MT  414  — Clinical  Microscopy  (4) 

Urinalysis,  gastric  analysis,  pregnancy  testing,  kidney  stone  analysis. 

MT  424  — Biochemistry  (8) 

The  chemical  analysis  of  body  fluids  for  various  electrolytes,  enzymes,  proteins, 
lipids,  hormones,  carbohydrates,  gases,  and  drugs. 
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NEW  HANOVER  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 

MT  402  — Immunology-Serology  (2) 

A  study  of  various  immune  response  mechanisms  in  the  body  and  the  laboratory 
techniques  for  evaluating  these  responses. 

MT  405  —  Hematology  and  Coagulation  (8) 

The  nature  of  the  blood  and  bone  marrow  in  health  and  disease,  blood  cell  mor- 
phology, routine  and  special  testing.  Hemostasis,  disorders  of  the  clotting 
mechanism. 

MT  407  — Immunohematology  (5) 

A  study  of  the  clinical  transfusion  service  including  collection  and  handling  of 
donor  blood  and  its  components,  emphasis  on  pre-  and  post-transfusion  testing 
and  the  nature  and  action  of  important  antibodies. 

MT  412  — Microbiology  (8) 

Medical  important  bacteria,  fungi,  parasites  and  associated  diseases  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  their  cultivation,  identification  and  susceptibility  to  antibiotic 
agents. 

MT  414  — Clinical  Microscopy  (2) 

Chemical  and  microscopic  findings  in  the  urine  in  health  and  disease,  micro- 
scopic analysis  of  urinary  sediment;  renal  physiology  and  chemistry. 

MT  420  — Clinical  Chemistry  (8) 

instruction  on  the  measurement  of  medically  significant  chemical  parameters  of 
the  blood  and  other  body  fluids.  Use  and  maintenance  of  sophisticated  instru- 
mentation, quality  control,  and  the  significance  of  test  results  in  disease. 

MT  430  —  Management  and  Education  Principles  (1 ) 

Supervision  and  laboratory  management.  Clinical  teaching  techniques. 

THE  TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

Advisor:  Dr.  Doss 

The  Teacher  Education  Program  at  The  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Wilmington  stresses  a  broad  education  base,  a  sound  subject 
matter  preparation,  and  an  appropriate  emphasis  on  professional 
education  to  meet  state  certification  requirements  and  to  give  the 
prospective  teacher  confidence. 

All  students  who  expect  to  follow  the  Teacher  Education  Program 
must  be  formally  admitted  into  the  program  according  to  policy  es- 
tablished by  the  University  Council  on  Teacher  Education.  To  be 
eligible  for  admission,  students  must  have  completed  30  semester 
hours  of  college  credit  and  have  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of 
2.0. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  requirements  for  graduation,  the  program 
includes  the  following  courses  on  which  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  is 
required: 

Psychology  216  —  Educational  Psychology  (3) 

Psychology  220  —  Child  Psychology  (Elementary  Teachers)  (3) 

Psychology  221  —  Adolescent  Psychology  (Secondary  Teachers) 
(3) 
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Education  200  —  Teacher,  School  &  Society  (4) 

Education  201  —  Instructional  Development  I  (3) 

Education  356  —  Reading  in  Content  Areas  (4-9)  (Secondary 

Teachers)  (3) 
Education  408  —  Instructional  Methods  (6) 
Education  409  —  Practicum  (9) 

The  University  is  authorized  to  certify  students  for  teaching  at  the 
secondary  level  in  the  following  areas:  Biology,  Chemistry,  English, 
French,  History,  Mathematics,  Physical  Education,  Physics,  and 
Spanish.  Students  who  major  in  History,  Political  Science  or  Sociol- 
ogy may  obtain  teacher  certification  in  Social  Studies.  Requirements 
are  a  minimum  of  21  semester  hours  in  three  additional  Social 
Studies  areas.  Students  seeking  certification  on  the  secondary  level 
are  required  to  complete  a  concentration  in  a  subject  area  normally 
taught  in  secondary  schools  in  addition  to  the  professional  work 
listed  above. 

For  degree  programs  in  Education  —  Early  Childhood  K-3,  Inter- 
mediate 4-9,  and  Special  Education,  see  pages  00. 

PRE-PROFESSIONAL 
PROGRAMS 

PRE-AGRICULTURE  AND  PRE-FORESTRY 

Pre-Agriculture  Advisor:  Dr.  Merritt 
P re-Forestry  Advisor.  Dr.  Sieren 

Pre-professional  programs  in  forestry  and  agriculture  are  ar- 
ranged which  enable  students  to  transfer  to  schools  offering  pro- 
fessional training  in  the  two  fields.  The  programs  are  designed  to 
meet  the  requirements  and  recommendations  of  the  professional 
schools  and  students  should  plan  their  programs  in  consultation 
with  the  pre-agriculture  or  pre-forestry  advisor. 

PRE-ENGINEERING 

Advisors:  Mr.  Dempsey,  Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Lupton 

The  University  offers  the  first  two  years  of  work  in  engineering. 
On  satisfactory  completion  of  this  program  students  transfer  into 
the  junior  year  at  a  specialized  engineering  school  without  loss  of 
time  toward  graduation. 

General  Requirements:  Mathematics  115,  211  (students  with  suf- 
ficient background  should  place  immediately  into  Mathematics 
211),  212,  213,  315;  Chemistry  101,  102;  Computer  Science  111; 
Engineering  111;  Physics  201,  202;  English  101,  102,  and  one  liter- 
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ature  course;  Economics  105;  one  History  course;  Physical  Educa- 
tion 101  (PE  102  is  no  longer  required  and  may  be  eliminated  from 
the  requirements;  however,  four  semesters  of  PE  are  required  to 
graduate  from  N.C.  State  University);  and  one  elective  (Civil  Engi- 
neering students  should  consider  Geography  330). 

Specific  Requirements: 

Chemical  Engineering:  Chemistry  311,  312 

Civil  Engineering:  Geology    101;  Engineering  211,  212 

Electrical  Engineering:  Physics  215,  216 

PRE-LAW 

Advisor:  Dr.  James  Dixon 

Students  who  plan  to  prepare  for  law  school  may  select  a  major  in 
any  discipline  that  fulfills  the  general  and  specific  requirements  for  a 
baccalaureate  degree  at  UNC-W.  In  developing  a  Pre-Law  program, 
the  student  should  be  aware  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Law  Schools,  which  describes  the  basic  skills  and 
insights  it  believes  fundamental  to  the  later  attainment  of  legal 
competence.  These  are  (a)  comprehension  and  expression  in  words; 
(b)  critical  understanding  of  human  institutions  and  values  with 
which  the  law  deals;  and  (c)  creative  power  in  thinking.  In  order  to 
develop  these  capacities,  the  association  recommends  a  pre-legal 
education  of  "the  broadest  scope."  To  accomplish  these  goals  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  offers  a  wide  range  of 
Pre-Law  courses.  Although  Political  Science  and  Business  are  fre- 
quently selected  by  Pre-Law  students  as  their  major,  Economics, 
History,  Sociology  and  others  are  sometimes  selected.  Regardless 
of  the  area  of  concentration,  the  Pre-Law  student  should  be  zealous 
in  the  selection  of  electives  that  will  facilitate  critical  understanding 
of  economic,  political  and  social  institutions.  Since  a  lawyer  must  be 
able  to  communicate  effectively,  the  Pre-Law  student  is  well-advised 
to  lay  special  emphasis  on  communicative  skills.  Also  a  knowledge 
of  elementary  accounting  is  desirable  and  highly  recommended. 

Finally,  the  Pre-Law  student  should  remember  that  the  quality  of 
undergraduate  instruction  is  more  important  than  the  subject  matter 
area.  The  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  recommends  the 
selection  of  courses  which  require  the  greatest  preparation  and  in- 
tellectual discipline.  "The  best  trained  applicant  for  law  school," 
states  the  Association,  "is  the  student  who  has  studied  under 
teachers  who  have  inspired,  challenged,  and  pressed  him." 

All  candidates  for  law  school  should  apply  in  time  to  insure  that 
their  completed  file  is  available  by  January  1  of  the  year  they  plan  to 
enter.  This  means  that  they  should  register  for  either  the  July  or 
October  administration  of  the  Law  School  Admissions  Test  and  for 
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the  Law  School  Data  Assembly  Service.  The  LSAT  and  the  LSDAS 
are  explained  fully  in  the  Law  School  Admission  Bulletin  which  is 
available  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science.  Additional  infor- 
mation and  advice  may  be  secured  from  the  Pre-Law  advisor  in  the 
Department  of  Political  Science. 

PRE-MEDICINE  AND  PRE-DENTISTRY 

Advisor.  Dr.  Levy 

Students  who  expect  to  apply  for  admission  to  medical  or  dental 
schools  should  be  aware  of  the  high  standard  of  work  at  the  under- 
graduate level  required  by  these  professional  schools  and  of  the 
specific  course  requirements  for  admission. 

Requirements  for  admission  to  medical  schools  differ  slightly 
from  those  to  dental  schools.  Basic  work  in  Biology,  Physics  and 
Chemistry  (including  organic  chemistry)  is  required  in  both 
instances.  Students  should  plan  their  programs  with  the  help  of  their 
pre-professional  advisor. 

PRE-PHARMACY 

Advisor.  Dr.  Ned  Martin 

Students  interested  in  careers  in  pharmacy  should  consult  with 
the  Pre-Pharmacy  advisor  before  arranging  their  academic  sched- 
ules. Basic  coursework  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Math- 
ematics is  required,  as  well  as  additional  studies  in  the  Social 
Sciences  and  humanities  in  the  two-year  Pre-Pharmacy  program. 
Students  should  arrange  through  their  advisor  to  take  the  Pharmacy 
College  Admission  Test  (PCAT)  either  in  November  or  February  of 
their  second  year.  Applications  to  pharmacy  schools  should  be 
made  in  the  fall  or  winter  of  the  second  year. 

PRE-VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

Advisor  Dr.  Fugler 

The  student  interested  in  applying  to  a  school  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine may  complete  basic  requirements  for  admission  at  The  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington.  Specialized  courses  not  offered 
at  this  institution  must  be  taken  elsewhere.  The  only  school  of  veteri- 
nary medicine  in  North  Carolina  is  located  at  North  Carolina  State 
University  in  Raleigh. 

Students  planning  to  pursue  a  career  in  veterinary  medicine 
should  consult  with  the  advisor  to  plan  the  program  of  study. 
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MARINE  SCIENCES 

Marine  Science  activity  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington  consists  of  instructional  and  research  programs  on  the 
University's  main  campus  as  well  as  specialized  research  activities 
associated  with  its  Institute  for  Marine  Biomedical  Research  at 
Wrightsville  Beach. 

The  programs  in  Marine  Sciences  on  the  University's  main 
campus  consist  of  a  Marine  Biology  curriculum  leading  to  the  B.S. 
degree,  a  Marine  Biology  curriculum  leading  to  the  M.S.  degree,  and 
a  Faculty  Marine  Science  Research  Program. 

MARINE  BIOLOGY  CURRICULUM 

The  UNC-W  Marine  Biology  curriculum  is  a  unique  baccalaureate 
program  in  the  University  system.  It  includes  a  strong  foundation  of 
Biology  with  an  emphasis  in  Marine  Biology  at  the  junior  and  senior 
levels.  Full  use  is  made  of  the  natural  laboratory  provided  by  the 
adjacent  Atlantic  Ocean  through  extensive  field  work  in  many  Marine 
Biology  courses.  Approved  collateral  requirements  include  marine- 
oriented  courses  in  Math,  Physics,  Chemistry  and  the  Earth 
Sciences.  The  curriculum  is  flexible  enough  to  meet  the  individual 
needs  of  the  student  enabling  preparation  for  graduate  studies  or  for 
teaching  and  research  careers  available  to  one  with  the  baccalaure- 
ate degree.  Requirements  for  the  B.S.  degree  in  Marine  Biology  are 
listed  under  Biology  in  the  Degree  Program  Requirements  section  of 
this  catalogue. 

MARINE  BIOLOGY  GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

The  graduate  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in 
Marine  Biology  includes  three  areas  of  specialization:  Marine  Biol- 
ogy, Biological  Oceanography,  and  Coastal  Biology.  Each  of  these 
tracks  is  designed  to  provide  the  necessary  latitude  to  allow  the  stu- 
dent to  develop  a  program  of  study  appropriate  to  his  needs.  Further 
information  is  given  in  the  Graduate  Studies  section. 

MARINE  SCIENCE  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

The  Marine  Science  Research  Program  has  many  active  partici- 
pants with  research  interests  covering  areas  of  Marine  Biology, 
Physical  and  Chemical  Oceanography,  Marine  Geology  and  Marine 
Biogeography.  There  are  two  categories  of  participants  in  the  pro- 
gram: those  who  hold  research  positions  and  those  who  hold  regular 
teaching  positions  but  who  are  also  engaged  in  Marine  Science 
research.  All  participants  are  involved  in  the  Marine  Science 
instructional  program. 
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INSTITUTE  FOR  MARINE  BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH 

The  Institute  for  Marine  Biomedical  Researcli  constitutes  a  major 
component  of  the  overall  Marine  Science  development  effort  at 
UNC-W  and  has  the  dual  mission  of  conducting  research  programs 
of  the  highest  quality  and  utilizing  these  programs  as  an  instrument 
in  the  education  of  students.  The  Institute  provides  a  link  between 
studies  of  medical  sciences  and  human  biology  and  studies  of 
marine  sciences  and  the  marine  environment.  This  role  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  other  institutions  dedicated  to  Marine  Biology  or  to 
Oceanology,  and  renders  it  unique  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and 
the  entire  United  States. 

The  Institute's  scientific  program  focuses  on  three  related  areas. 
Experimental  Biology  addresses  itself  to  broad  problems  of  adapta- 
tion and  acclimatization  of  animal  life  at  all  levels  of  development  to 
the  environmental  stresses  characteristic  of  the  marine 
environment.  Biomedical  studies  are  concerned  in  particular  with 
the  higher  vertebrate  species  that  invite  comparison  with  mammals 
and  man  in  brain  and  central  nervous  system  function,  structure, 
pharmacology,  and  studies  of  regulator  processes,  such  as  tem- 
perature regulation.  The  Experimental  Oceanology  program  covers 
a  broad  range  of  efforts  related  to  the  ocean  environment,  using  the 
ocean  as  a  laboratory  in  which  the  methods  of  experimental  science 
can  be  applied  to  the  solution  of  problems  related  to  management, 
conservation,  and  development  of  marine  life. 

Supporting  the  Institute's  research  programs'  are  a  series  of 
specialized  facilities,  including  the  complex  of  deep-sea  simulators 
capable  of  simulating  ocean  depths  of  30,000  feet,  a  biochemistry 
laboratory,  histology  laboratory,  a  photographic  laboratory,  and 
electronic  and  machine  shops.  In  addition,  the  Institute  is  continuing 
to  sponsor  large-scale  expeditionary  research  in  such  regions  as  the 
Antarctic,  Caribbean,  the  South  American  Andes,  and  Lake  Baikal 
(the  world's  deepest  lake)  in  Central  Siberia. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES  CURRICULUM 

The  Environmental  Studies  curriculum  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  multidisciplinary  approaches  in  the  study  of  environmental 
problems,  particularly  those  dealing  with  the  marine  environment. 
The  curriculum  exposes  students  to  a  broad  range  of  analytical 
procedures  in  the  natural  and  social  sciences,  while  allowing  them  to 
develop  special  capabilities  within  their  primary  area  of  interest. 

The  curriculum  is  divided  into  two  parts:  a  multidisciplinary  core 
consisting  of  course  work  in  the  natural  and  social  sciences,  includ- 
ing an  environmental  impact  seminar,  and  an  area  of  specialization 
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consisting  of  course  work  witliin  approved  disciplines.  Those  who 
wish  to  emphasize  Marine  Science  may  do  so  by  electing  an  ap- 
proved sequence  of  courses  in  Marine  Science.  Other  available 
concentrations  include:  Biology,  Chemistry,  Economics,  Earth 
Sciences,  Management,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Political  Science, 
Psychology,  Sociology  and  Anthropology.  Requirements  for  the 
B.A.  degree  in  Environmental  Studies  are  listed  in  the  Degree  Pro- 
gram Requirements  section  of  this  catalogue. 

FIELD  EXPERIENCE  IN  BIOLOGY 

The  Department  of  Biology  offers  a  summer  field  experience  in 
various  biological  disciplines  at  selected  areas  within  and  outside 
the  continental  United  States.  Participating  students  may  conduct 
individual  or  group  research,  with  faculty  guidance,  on  both  marine 
and  terrestrial  organisms.  Research  already  has  been  conducted  in 
such  places  as  the  Florida  Keys,  the  Bahamas,  and  parts  of  Central 
and  South  America. 

ARMY  ROTO 

The  Army  Reserve  Officer's  Training  Corps  at  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  provides  both  men  and  women  who 
meet  the  physical  and  mental  requirements  the  opportunity  to  be- 
come officers  in  the  U.S.  Army  on  active  duty  or  in  the  Army 
National  Guard  or  U.S.  Army  Reserve. 

Veterans,  transfer  students,  and  graduate  students  are  eligible; 
and  all  college  disciplines  are  accepted.  Students  may  enter  the 
program  at  almost  any  time  during  their  study  at  UNC-W.  Four  pro- 
grams include  the  Scholarship  Program,  the  Four-Year  and  Two- 
Year  Programs,  and  the  Simultaneous  Membership  Program  with 
the  Army  National  Guard  or  Reserves. 

HONORS  PROGRAM 

A  student  who  has  a  quality  point  average  3.2  or  better  (including 
all  transferred  work)  over  the  first  two  and  one-half  years  of  college 
work  (74  semester  hours),  who  has  completed  at  least  30  semester 
hours  work  with  a  3.2  or  better  quality  point  average  at  The  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington,  and  who  is  recommended  by 
the  chairman  of  the  area  in  which  he  is  concentrating,  is  eligible  for 
admission  to  the  Honors  Program.  This  program  involves 
independent  study  in  the  area  of  concentration,  a  paper  reporting 
the  results  of  the  study,  and  an  oral  examination.  Honors  work  is  not 
intended  to  replace  any  specifically  required  courses. 
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A  student  who  enters  the  Honors  Program  will  be  required  to 
complete  six  semester  hours  of  honors  work  in  the  field  of  concen- 
tration during  the  last  three  semesters,  with  a  maximum  of  three 
semester  hours  credit  in  any  one  semester.  The  Honors  Program 
may  be  entered  either  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  of  the 
junior  year  (on  completion  of  74  semester  hours)  or  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year. 

In  order  to  graduate  with  honors,  a  student  must  successfully 
complete  the  program  and  have  a  3.2  quality  point  average  over  all 
college  work  at  the  time  of  graduation.  A  student  who  does  not  retain 
an  overall  average  of  3.2,  however,  may  still  receive  credit  for  the 
honors  project. 

OFFICE  OF  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

The  Office  of  Special  Programs  serves  as  the  coordinator,  con- 
vener and  catalyst  for  a  variety  of  educational  and  service-oriented 
activities  throughout  southeastern  North  Carolina.  These  activities 
are  categorized  as  either  non-academic  or  academic  in  nature  and 
include  continuing  education,  university  extension,  and  summer 
session  programs. 

CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

The  University  responds  to  the  continuing  education  needs  of  the 
community  by  developing  programs  cooperatively  with  business, 
industry,  educational  institutions,  service  organizations,  social 
service  agencies,  government  agencies,  civic  groups,  and  indi- 
viduals. Participation  in  these  non-academic  programs  is  based 
upon  the  appropriateness  of  the  activity  in  meeting  the  needs  of  an 
individual  or  group. 

PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES  FOR  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY 

The  University  through  the  Office  of  Special  Programs  offers  a 
variety  of  short  courses,  conferences,  and  workshops  designed  spe- 
cifically for  business  and  industry.  These  activities  are  conducted 
either  by  this  University's  faculty  and  staff  or  by  individuals  from 
other  universities  or  organizations.  The  activities  include  programs 
in  communication,  management,  supervision,  small  business  ad- 
ministration, computer  programming,  and  other  topics.  Activities  are 
either  custom  designed  for  a  specific  business  or  industry  or  offered 
to  the  entire  community  as  a  regularly  scheduled  event.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  most  of  these  programs  are  being  delivered  through  the 
Management  Development  Program,  an  organized  effort  featuring 
faculty  from  the  School  of  Business  Administration. 
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PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES  TO  PUBLIC  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  University  is  vitally  interested  in  assisting  public  organizations 
(nnunicipal,  county,  state,  and  federal)  with  their  training  and  educa- 
tional programs.  A  variety  of  continuing  education  activities,  includ- 
ing credit  courses,  noncredit  short  courses,  workshops,  confer- 
ences, and  seminars  are  offered  to  public  organizations. 

PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES  TO  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

The  University  is  prepared  to  assist  school  systems  with  their  pro- 
grams for  the  professional  improvement  of  teachers.  Courses  can 
be  designed  to  meet  certification  and  renewal  requirements  and  to 
provide  general  training  for  teachers  and  administrators. 

Continuing  education  activities  include  courses  or  training 
developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  in  the  various  teaching 
fields.  Many  activities  can  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
specific  school  or  school  system. 

PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES  TO  THE  GENERAL  PUBLIC 

The  Office  of  Special  Programs  arranges  a  full  schedule  of  com- 
munity interest  programs  during  each  academic  year  to  raise  the 
level  of  awareness  of  persons  concerning  issues  affecting  their  daily 
lives  and  to  contribute  to  personal  enrichment.  These  activities 
Include  speakers,  discussion  groups,  short  courses,  workshops,  and 
conferences.  The  topics  range  from  local  problems  to  international 
affairs.  For  example  the  Office  of  Special  Programs  normally  coordi- 
nates the  "Great  Decisions"  program  during  February  and  March  of 
each  year.  This  program,  sponsored  and  developed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Policy  Association,  is  a  discussion  group  activity  which 
Includes  eight  topics  of  international  interest.  This  is  a  noncredit 
activity  open  to  the  public. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  PROGRAM 

In  an  effort  to  reach  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  campus  the  Uni- 
versity offers,  through  the  Office  of  Special  Programs,  a  number  of 
freshman  and  sophomore  level  courses  on  the  campuses  of  three 
regional  technical  colleges.  The  institutions  involved  in  this  program 
are  James  Sprunt  Technical  College  in  Kenansville,  Bladen  Techni- 
cal College  in  Dublin,  and  Sampson  Technical  College  in  Clinton, 
North  Carolina. 

The  technical  colleges  are  responsible  for  recruiting  and  enrolling 
students  in  this  program.  Only  those  students  who  are  high  school 
graduates  or  the  equivalent  may  be  enrolled  for  academic  credit  in 
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this  Extension  Program  of  the  University.  All  requests  for  transcripts 
for  University  extension  courses  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Regis- 
trar of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

Students  enrolled  in  this  program  who  desire  to  become  degree 
candidates  on  the  University  campus  must  meet  regular  admission 
requirements  for  freshmen  or  transfer  students. 

An  additional  dimension  of  the  Extension  Program  includes  offer- 
ing undergraduate  and  graduate  instruction  in  the  field  of  education 
to  qualified  students  at  off-campus  sites.  Utilizing  faculty  from  the 
School  of  Education,  these  courses  are  offered  to  meet  the  staff 
development  and/or  graduate  education  requirements  of  local 
teachers. 

Further  information  concerning  the  Extension  Program  may  be 
obtained  by  contacting  the  Director  of  Special  Programs. 

SUMMER  SESSIONS 

The  Summer  Sessions  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the  Universi- 
ty's academic  year.  Students  may  take  advantage  of  several  unique 
programs  related  to  the  marine  environment  and  other  interesting 
subject  areas.  There  are  a  variety  of  courses  offered  for  students 
who  wish  to  accelerate  their  progress  toward  the  baccalaureate  de- 
gree, to  supplement  the  academic  load  carried  during  the  regular 
terms,  or  to  remove  deficiencies.  During  the  summer  sessions,  stu- 
dents from  other  colleges  or  universities  may  be  admitted  as  visitors 
by  using  the  "Summer  Visitor"  application.  Public  school  teachers 
may  wish  to  renew  or  change  fields  of  certification;  or  they  may  want 
to  pursue  a  program  of  graduate  studies  in  the  School  of  Education. 

Summer  Sessions  at  UNC-W  offer  students  an  opportunity  to 
combine  leisure  with  some  creative  learning  experiences. 

Futher  information  concerning  the  Sumrher  Sessions  may  be  ob- 
tained by  contacting  the  Director  of  Special  Programs. 
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DESCRIPTION  OFCOURSES 

This  section  contains  a  listing,  arranged  alphabetically  by  disci- 
pline, of  all  the  courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  School  of  Business  Administration,  and  the  School  of  Education. 
Not  all  of  the  courses  listed  are  necessarily  offered  within  a  single 
academic  year.  For  a  listing  of  the  courses  actually  offered  during  a 
given  semester,  see  the  course  schedule  which  is  printed  for  that 
semester.  This  schedule  lists  the  time,  place  and  instructor  for  each 
course  offered  during  the  semester.  Copies  may  be  obtained  in  the 
Office  of  the  Registrar. 

"Trial"  courses  may  be  offered  on  a  one-time  basis.  Numbers 
used  to  designate  these  special  courses  are  292  and  492.  These 
courses  are  not  listed  in  the  catalogue,  but  description  information  is 
on  file  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 

A  hyphen  connecting  courses  (e.g.  201  -202)  indicates  that  the  first 
course  in  the  sequence  must  be  satisfactorily  completed  prior  to 
registration  in  the  second  course  of  the  sequence.  When  course 
numbers  are  separated  by  a  comma  (e.g.  201,  202),  the  first  course 
is  not  necessarily  prerequisite  to  those  following.  The  semester 
hours  credit  for  each  course  is  indicated  in  parentheses  following 
the  course  title. 

Directed  Individual  Study  involves  investigation  of  a  subject 
beyond  what  is  offered  in  existing  courses.  To  enroll  in  Directed  Indi- 
vidual Study,  students  must  have  an  overall  grade  point  average  of 
at  least  2.0  and  the  approval  of  1 )  the  faculty  member  who  would  di- 
rect the  study,  2)  the  departmental  chairman,  and  3)  the  appropriate 
Dean.  Departmental  criteria  will  include  1)  the  availability  of  the  in- 
structor (instructors  will  ordinarily  not  supervise  more  than  6  student 
credit  hours  of  Directed  Individual  Study  per  semester),  2)  the  ap- 
propriateness of  and  need  for  the  proposed  study  in  the  student's 
program,  3)  the  availability  of  library  and  other  research  resources, 
and  4)  the  feasibility  of  completion  of  the  proposed  study  in  the  allot- 
ted time.  Students  are  limited  to  9  credit  hours  of  Directed  Individual 
Study  towards  graduation  requirements,  not  more  than  3  of  which 
can  be  outside  the  area  of  concentration. 
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ACCOUNTANCY 

(School  of  Business  Administration) 
201-202     Principles  of  Accounting  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  111.  Preparation  of  financial  records,  working  pa- 
pers, statements  of  financial  position,  income  statements,  and  statements  of 
changes  in  financial  position.  ACG  201  emphasizes  financial  accounting;  ACG 
202  emphasizes  managerial  uses  of  accounting. 

301-302     Intermediate  Accounting  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  202.  Analysis  of  the  theory,  concepts,  principles  and 
procedures  underlying  the  preparation  of  financial  statements  for  external  re- 
porting in  the  light  of  current  issues  and  practices. 

305  Cost  Accounting  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  202.  Costs  for  planning  and  control,  including  the 
role  of  the  accountant  in  the  organization;  cost  behavior  and  volume-profit  re- 
lationships; responsibility  accounting;  standard  costs;  flexible  budgets;  cost 
structures  for  control  and  motivation;  and  relevant  costs  for  nonroutine  deci- 
sions. 

306  Accounting  for  Management  and  Control  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  202.  The  study  of  how  accounting  data  can  be  ana- 
lyzed, interpreted,  and  used  by  management  in  planning  and  controlling  busi- 
ness activities.  Emphasis  is  on  the  analysis  of  accounting  data  rather  than  the 
collecting  and  recording  functions.  Not  open  to  students  concentrating  in  ac- 
countancy. 

308     Income  Tax  Accounting  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  202.  Principles  of  federal  and  state  income  taxes  as 
related  to  individuals,  partnerships,  and  corporations;  the  history  and  devel- 
opment of  taxation,  and  special  income  tax  problems. 

401  Accounting  for  Business  Combinations  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  301-302.  A  study  of  accounting  problems  in  partner- 
ships, mergers,  and  consolidations,  parent-subsidiary  interrelationships, 
branch  and  foreign  operations,  and  non-profit  organizations.  Emphasis  on 
consolidated  financial  statements. 

402  Specialized  Accounting  Problems  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  301-302  and  305.  Advanced  study  of  accounting 
practice  and  theory  with  emphasis  on  preparation  for  the  CPA  examination. 
Includes  study  of  official  pronouncements  of  the  American  Institute  of  Certi- 
fied Public  Accountants  and  the  Financial  Accounting  Standards  Board. 

403  Administrative  Accounting  and  Control  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  305  or  Accounting  306.  The  controllership  function 
and  analytical  methods  to  serve  the  information  needs  of  decision  making  and 
control;  advanced  topics  in  cost  accounting,  forecasting,  budget  design  and 
preparation,  and  responsibility  accounting. 

407  Auditing  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  301-302.  Objectives,  standards  and  procedures  in- 
volved in  examining  and  reporting  on  financial  statements  of  business  organi- 
zations by  independent  auditors  in  light  of  ethical  and  legal  obligations. 

408  Contemporary  Accounting  Theory  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  301-302.  Analysis  and  evaluation  of  current  account- 
ing thought  relating  to  nature,  measurement,  and  reporting  of  business  in- 
come and  financial  condition. 

491      Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 
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499     Honors  Work  in  Accounting  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent  work  for  honors  students. 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

(Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology) 
105     Introduction  to  Anthropology  (3) 

Introduction  to  the  physical,  archaeological,  linguistic,  and  ethnological  fields 
of  anthropology;  biological  and  cultural  evolution  of  man.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

205  (Sociology  205)  Human  Societies  (3) 

The  evolution  of  man  and  societies.  Societal  evolution  as  seen  as  an  extension 
of  and/or  parallel  to  biological  evolution.  A  movement  from  simple  to  complex 
forms  of  societies  as  analyzed  from  an  emphasis  upon  sustenance  activity  as 
the  primary  organizing  principle  of  societies.  Three  hours  each  week. 

206  Cultural  Anthropology  (3) 

A  presentation  of  the  content  and  historical  development  of  cultural  anthro- 
pology. Deals  with  the  cultural  relativism,  ethnocentrism,  institutional  analysis 
and  cultural  integration  and  shifts  in  theoretical  perspectives  by  comparing 
ethnographies  of  selected  cultures.  Three  hours  each  week. 

207  Archaeology  (3) 

The  concepts  and  aims  of  archaeology,  its  history  as  a  scientific  discipline  and 
its  present  role  in  the  social  sciences.  Attention  to  basic  principles  in  field 
work  and  to  recent  advances.  Three  hours  each  week. 

207-51     Archaeological  Laboratory  (1 ) 

Corequisite  or  prerequisite:  Archaeology  207.  Course  is  designed  to  famil- 
iarize students  with  techniques  of  archaeological  recovery,  preparation,  pres- 
ervation, and  analysis  of  recovered  archaeological  materials.  Laboratory  work 
will  parallel  lecture,  providing  practical  experience  in  techniques  covered  as 
part  of  lecture  course.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  the  lab  in  order  to  take  lec- 
ture. Three  hours  each  week. 

208  Language  and  Culture  (3) 

Human  language,  its  characteristics  and  its  relationship  to  other  communica- 
tion systems  will  be  examined.  The  use  of  language  to  illuminate  historical  re- 
lationships and  current  sociocultural  processes  will  be  discussed,  as  well  as 
ways  in  which  one  can  investigate  culture  through  cognitive  structures  elicited 
from  speech.  Three  hours  each  week. 

210     Physical  Anthropology  (3) 

Examination  and  correlation  of  fossil  remains  and  artifacts  preserved  in  the 
geologic  record  as  related  to  the  anatomy  and  behavior  of  living  human  and 
non-human  primate  groups.  Three  lecture  hours  each  week. 

230     (Sociology  230)  Utopian  and  Communal  Societies  (3) 

A  theoretical  and  descriptive  analysis  of  "intentional"  communities  and  social 
systems.  Coverage  of  earliest  Utopian  experiments  and  modern  rural  and 
urban  communes.  Communities  are  viewed  in  terms  of  their  origin  and  pur- 
pose, ideology,  subsistence,  social  patterns,  relations  with  the  outside  world, 
and  survival.  Three  hours  each  week. 

250     Anthropology  Through  Film  (3) 

A  series  of  anthropological  (ethnographic)  films  exploring  life  and  values, 
especially  in  nonwestern  societies,  provide  the  primary  course  material.  The 
films  are  used  as  a  surrogate  field  experience  to  introduce  a  number  of  major 
anthropological  topics  that  receive  further  emphasis  in  assigned  readings  and 
class  discussion.  Ethnocentrism,  adaptation,  warfare  and  acculturation 
among  other  themes  are  explored  in  this  course.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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302     Economic  Anthropology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  105  or  206  or  consent  of  instructor.  Primitive  tribal 
and  peasant  economic  systems  are  viewed  through  the  use  of  case  studies 
and  theoretical  materials.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  present  an  overview  of 
the  field  by  reviewing  the  major  theoretical  positions  (and  controversies).  It 
further  provides  a  brief  critique  of  the  development  of  economic  anthropologi- 
cal theory.  Three  hours  each  week. 

304  Indiansof  South  America  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  This  course  will  acquaint  the  student  with 
human  populations  and  their  adaptations  to  the  South  American  continent. 
Approximately  equal  emphasis  is  given  to  lowland  tribes  and  Andean  cul- 
tures. Both  of  these  will  be  studied  from  an  historic  perspective  spanning  the 
entire  period  of  man's  presence  on  the  continent.  Three  hours  each  week. 

305  Indiansof  North  America  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Surveys  of  North  American  Indian  tribes; 
subsistence  patterns  reflected  through  cultural  adaptation  to  various  eco- 
types;  archaeological  analysis  of  the  interplay  of  Asian  and  Mexican  in- 
fluences; restructuring  of  North  American  Indian  cultures  as  a  consequence  of 
European  influence.  Three  hours  each  week. 

306  Principles  of  Kinship  and  Social  Organization  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  105.  This  course  deals  with  the  structures  and 
functions  of  kinship  in  a  variety  of  cultures  as  a  background  for  the  study  of 
complex  cultural  patterns.  Three  hours  each  week. 

307  New  World  Archaeology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  105  or  207  or  consent  of  instructor.  The  entry  of 
man  into  North  America  and  South  America  will  be  examined  using  archaeo- 
logical data.  Other  topics  will  include  the  post-Pleistocene  expansion  of  big 
game  hunters,  woodland  hunter-gatherers,  and  the  development  of  agricul- 
tural societies.  Diffusion  versus  independent  invention  will  be  considered. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

308  Marine  Archaeology:  Methods  and  Theory  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  207,  Diver's  Certificate,  310  co-requisite.  This 
course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  archaeologist  to  the  field  of  underwater 
archaeology.  Both  classroom  and  field  sessions  will  be  required.  Theory  will 
be  derived  from  the  existing  literature.  The  role  of  the  archaeologist  as  an 
underwater  scientist  will  be  emphasized.  Three  hours  each  week. 

309  Environmental  Anthropology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  105  or  206  or  207  or  consent  of  instructor.  A  study 
of  cultural  adaptations  as  responses  of  human  populations  to  varied  environ- 
ments; this  course  will  focus  upon  cultural  vs.  biological  adaptation  from  the 
archaeological  past  to  the  ethnographic  present. 

310  Marine  Archaeology:  Field  Practicum  (3-6) 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  207,  Diver's  Certificate,  308  co-requisite.  Practical 
field  methods  will  be  taught  utilizing  actual  underwater  prehistoric  or  historic 
sites.  Survey  techniques,  excavation,  recordkeeping  and  preservation  will  be 
stressed  and  adapted  to  a  submarine  environment. 

311  Field  Methods  in  Archaeology  (3-6) 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  207.  Practical  field  methods  of  land-site  archae- 
ology will  be  taught  through  the  excavation  of  local  archaeological  sites. 
Scientific  excavation,  sampling,  and  preservation  techniques  will  be  pre- 
sented as  the  basic  tools  of  the  archaeologist. 

31 2  Historical  Archaeology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  105  or  consent  of  instructor.  Substantive  investi- 
gation of  the  special  excavation  and  analysis  procedures,  subject  matter,  and 
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goals  of  archaeology  as  applied  to  the  historic  past  of  North  America.  Special 
emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  historic  archaeological  sites  in  the  local  (South- 
eastern North  Carolina)  region.  Lecture,  laboratory  and  field  work  involved. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

320     Human  Origins  (3) 

Prerequisite:  ANT/ERS  210  or  consent  of  instructor.  Classification  and  history 
of  human  evolution  deduced  from  the  fossil  record.  Discussion  of  Tertiary 
hominoids  and  emergence  of  humans  with  emphasis  on  Australopithecines 
and  later  Pleistocene  hominids.  Three  hours  each  week. 

322     Primate  Biology  and  Behavior  (3) 

Prerequisite:  ANT  210  or  consent  of  instructor.  Ecology,  social  behavior,  and 
functional  morphology  and  classification  of  living  primates  (prosimians, 
monkeys,  and  apes);  their  evolutionary  history  and  development. 

324     Human  Biological  Variation  (3) 

Prerequisite:  ANT  210  or  consent  of  instructor.  Nature  and  extent  of  heritable 
differences  among  human  populations  in  evolutionary  perspective.  Con- 
sideration of  effects  of  environmental  factors  on  genie  expression.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

350     Maritime  Anthropology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  105  or  consent  of  instructor.  A  study  of  fishermen, 
navigators,  boatbuilders,  and  seamen.  This  course  traces  the  origins  and  de- 
velopment of  human  maritime  adaptations  in  selected  regions  of  the  world. 
Themes  include  primitive  and  traditional  fisheries,  technological  innovation, 
fisheries  management  and  law  of  the  sea.  Three  hours  each  week. 

41 1     Advanced  Field  Training  in  Archaeology  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Anthropology  105,  207,  311,  and  consent  of  instructor.  Super- 
visory training  for  field  archaeologists.  Students  direct  specific  aspects  of 
archaeological  excavation,  including  research  design,  data  recovery,  daily  site 
management,  and  field  analysis.  For  the  advanced  archaeology  student  only. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

491      Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

PrereQt//s/fe.'  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

495     Topical  Seminar  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Discussion  of  selected  topics  in  anthro- 
pology. :    .'   ' 

499     Honors  Work  in  Anthropology  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and  senior  standing.  Independent 
work  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  118 

ART 

(Department  of  Creative  Arts) 
101-102     Design  (3-3) 

101:  Study  of  the  principles  of  two-dimensional  design  and  introduction  to  col- 
or theory.  102:  Study  of  the  concepts  of  three-dimensional  design  and  of  the 
nature  of  problem  solving.  One  lecture  and  six  studio  hours  each  week. 

111-112     Drawing  Fundamentals  (3-3) 

Fundamentals  of  drawing  using  various  media:  charcoal,  pencil,  ink,  etc.  Four 
studio  hours  each  week. 
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201 ,  202,  203     Art  History  and  Appreciation  (3, 3,  3) 

Survey  of  the  general  periods  of  art  from  prehistoric  to  modern.  201:  Ancient 
World.  202:  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance.  203:  Modern  World.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

204     Surveyof  American  Art  (3) 

A  survey  of  American  art  from  Colonial  times  to  the  present,  with  an  emphasis 
on  major  examples  of  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  graphics  and  the  dec- 
orative arts.  Three  hours  each  week. 

211-212     Intermediate  Life  Drawing  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Art  112  or  permission  of  instructor.  Drawing  from  the  model  in 
various  media:  pencil,  charcoal,  ink,  etc.  Six  studio  hours  each  week. 

221-222     Beginning  Ceramics  (3-3) 

Introduction  to  three-dimensional  form  and  design  in  the  manipulation  of 
clays  and  glazes;  basic  techniques  and  approaches.  One  lecture  and  six 
studio  hours  each  week. 

231-232     Beginning  Printmal<ing  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Art  141  or  111  or  permission  of  instructor.  Problems  in  relief  and 
intaglio  using  a  variety  of  materials.  One  lecture  and  six  studio  hours  each 
week. 

241-242     Beginning  Painting  (3-3) 

A  beginning  course  investigating  a  variety  of  media,  techniques,  and  subjects. 
Six  studio  hours  each  week. 

251-252     Beginning  Sculpture  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Art  144  or  consent  of  instructor.  Three-dimensional  form  in  clay 
and  plaster;  basics  of  modeling  and  casting  abstract  and  life  forms.  One  lec- 
ture and  six  studio  hours  each  week. 

306  Italian  Renaissance  Art  History  (3) 

Study  of  the  development  of  art  in  Italy,  1000-1500  A. D.  Emphasis  on  painting. 
Sculpture  and  architecture  included  as  related  to  Renaissance  concepts  of 
thought. 

307  Historyof  Printmaking  (3) 

Survey  of  printed  pictures  from  the  15th  century  to  the  present.  An  apprecia- 
tion of  the  evolution  of  printmaking  from  its  practical  applications  to  Fine  Art, 
including  major  artists  as  printmakers.  Studio  experience  optional. 

311-312     Advanced  Life  Drawing  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Art  212  or  consent  of  instructor.  Drawing  in  various  media: 
conte,  charcoal,  ink,  etc.  Six  studio  hours  each  week. 

321-322     Intermediate  Ceramics  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Art  222  or  consent  of  instructor.  Continuation  of  three- 
dimensional  forms  and  design  in  manipulation  of  clays  and  glazes;  basics  of 
kiln  construction  and  chemistry  of  glazes.  One  lecture  and  six  studio  hours 
each  week. 

331  -332     Intermediate  Printmaking  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Art  232  or  consent  of  instructor.  Further  exploration  of  print- 
making  techniques  in  relief,  intaglio,  silk  screen.  One  lecture  and  six  studio 
hours  each  week. 

341-342     Intermediate  Painting  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Art  101,  242  or  consent  of  instructor.  Further  exploration  of 
painting  techniques  and  expression.  Six  studio  hours  each  week. 
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351-352     Intermediate  Sculpture  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Art  252  or  consent  of  instructor.  Three-dimensional  form  in  plas- 
ter, ceramics  and  metals.  One  lecture  and  six  studio  hours  each  week. 

385     Art  in  the  Elementary  School  (3) 

Appreciation  of  art  designed  for  elementary  teachers,  including  studio  work 
and  art  education  theory.  One  lecture  and  three  studio  hours  each  week. 

41 1  -41 2     Advanced  Drawing  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Art  312  or  consent  of  instructor.  Drawing  with  a  variety  of  tech- 
niques and  media.  Six  studio  hours  each  week. 

421  -422     Advanced  Ceramics  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Art  322  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Further  experience  in  three- 
dimensional  form  and  design  and  emphasis  on  kiln  construction  and  theory; 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  clays  and  glazes  including  the  empirical 
method  of  glaze  calculation.  One  lecture  and  six  studio  hours  each  week. 

431-432     Advanced  Printmaking  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Art  332  or  consent  of  instructor.  Further  exploration  of  print- 
making  techniques  in  relief,  intaglio,  silk  screen,  lithography  and  collograph. 
One  lecture  and  six  studio  hours  each  week. 

441-442     Advanced  Painting  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Art  342  or  consent  of  instructor.  Emphasis  on  techniques  and 
expression.  Six  studio  hours  each  week. 

451-452     Advanced  Sculpture  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Art  353  or  consent  of  instructor.  Continuation  of  study  of  form 
with  emphasis  on  casting  and  welding  of  metals.  One  lecture  and  six  studio 
hours  each  week. 

491      Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 
For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  118 
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(Department  of  Biology) 
105     Concepts  of  Modern  Biology  (4) 

An  introduction  to  the  diversity  of  life  and  the  principles  governing  living  sys- 
tems, focusing  on  the  role  of  man  in  the  natural  world.  This  course  employs 
multi-media  instructional  materials  and  is  designed  for  the  non-biology  major. 
Three  lecture  hours  and  three  laboratory/discussion  hours  each  week. 

108     Introduction  to  Medical  Technology  (1) 

A  survey  of  medical  laboratory  technology  as  a  career  option.  Explores  the 
many  disciplines  encompassed  by  the  profession  including  microbiology, 
chemistry,  blood  banking,  and  hematology  as  they  apply  to  the  medical  diag- 
nostic laboratory,  as  well  as  brief  considerations  of  cytotechnology  and  histo- 
technology.  The  course  includes  a  discussion  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  nec- 
essary skills,  opportunities  for  advancement,  certification  requirements,  and 
visits  to  a  hospital  laboratory.  One  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  each  week. 

205,  206,  207,  208.  Core  courses  for  biology  majors;  must  be 

completed  within  the  first  four  semesters. 
205     Introductory  Biology:  Plants  (4) 

Classification,  morphology,  physiology,  and  ecology  of  seed  plants  with  intro- 
ductory survey  of  algae,  fungi,  bryophytes,  and  lower  vascular  plants.  Three 
lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 
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206  Introductory  Biology:  Animals  (4) 

Classification,  morphology,  physiology,  and  ecology  of  animals,  including  a 
brief  survey  of  major  phyla  and  discussion  of  human  body  systems.  Three  lec- 
ture and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

207  Introductory  Biology:  Cells  (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  cell  as  the  basic  unit  of  life.  Cell  structure  is  integrated 
with  such  functions  as  the  utilization  of  food  energy,  the  expression  of  genetic 
potential,  cell  movement,  and  reproduction.  Three  lecture  hours  each  week. 

208  Methods  of  Biological  Research  (3) 

Prerequisite:  2  semesters  of  introductory  biology.  An  introduction  to  the 
scientific  method,  hypothesis  construction,  library  resources,  paper  prepara- 
tion and  presentation,  the  use  of  computers,  and  basic  statistics.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

215     (Physical  Education  215)  Anatomy  and  Physiology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Credit  in  Biology  or  consent  of  instructor.  Brief  introduction  to 
major  biological  principles  as  applied  to  study  of  human  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy. Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

225     Bacteriology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Credit  in  Biology.  Open  only  to  nursing  students.  Bacteria  and 
related  organisms;  laboratory  work  in  common  bacteriological  techniques. 
Two  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

235, 236,  237,  238.     Elective  courses  primarily  for  non-major 
students,  emphasizing  "man  in  the  natural  world";  two 
or  more  to  be  offered  each  semester. 

235  Genetics  in  Human  Affairs  (3) 

A  discussion  of  basic  principles  of  genetics  for  non-majors  or  majors  with  the 
ultimate  goal  of  developing  an  understanding  of  the  relationship  of  genetics  to 
the  society  of  today  and  its  possible  influence  on  the  future  of  man.  A  survey  of 
current  knowledge  of  the  inheritance  of  human  traits  is  included.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

236  Biology  of  the  Sea  (3) 

An  introduction  to  marine  environments,  the  diversity  of  marine  life  and  the 
role  of  man  in  the  utilization  of  marine  resources.  Students  will  become  ac- 
quainted with  local  marine  habitats,  including:  salt  marshes,  sandy  beaches, 
tidal  flats  and  rocky  shores.  Three  lecture  hours  each  week. 

237  Plants  and  Civilization  (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  plant  kingdom,  the  diversity,  structure,  and  function  of 
plant  life,  and  the  impact  of  plants  on  human  culture,  history,  civilization  and 
economics.  Three  lecture  hours  each  week. 

238  Microbes  and  Human  Society  (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  world  of  the  microorganism,  focusing  on  the  diversity, 
structure  and  function  of  microbial  life,  the  spread  and  control  of  disease- 
producing  organisms,  and  the  impact  of  these  life  forms  on  human  culture, 
history,  and  civilization.  Three  lecture  hours  each  week. 

315  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Biology  206.  Comparative  morphology  and  phylogenetic  inter- 
relationships of  vertebrate  animals;  representative  organisms  dissected  in 
laboratory.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

316  Vertebrate  Embryology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Biology  206.  Fundamental  principles  of  embryonic  development 
of  vertebrate  animals;  frog,  chick,  and  pig  emphasized.  Three  lecture  and 
three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 
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335     Genetics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Core  courses.  Principles  of  Mendelian  heredity,  linkage,  muta- 
tion, population  genetics,  and  gene  action.  Three  hours  each  week. 

335-51     Genetics  Laboratory  (1) 

Prerequisite:  Core  courses,  corequisite  Biology  335.  Demonstration  of  basic 
heredity  principles  through  study  of  Drosophila  and  other  genetic  systems. 
Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

341     Clinical  Calculations  (1) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  status.  Laboratory  calculations  specifically  for  Medical 
Technology  majors,  although  it  will  be  open  to  other  majors  as  well.  Reviews 
basic  chemical  calculations  and  introduces  the  common  mathematic  applica- 
tions in  medical/biological  laboratory.  One  hour  each  week. 

345     Animal  Physiology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Biology  206,  207,  and  Chemistry  102.  Comparative  study  of 
physiological  processes  in  different  organisms  approached  through  study  of 
tissues,  organs,  and  systems.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

347     Cell  Physiology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Biology  207  and  Chemistry  102.  Chemistry  311-312  is  recom- 
mended. Chemical  and  physical  properties  of  cells.  Emphasis  on  molecular 
biology  and  experimental  biological  systems  used  to  elucidate  cellular  func- 
tion. Three  lecture  hours  each  week. 

347-51     Cell  Physiology  Laboratory  (1 ) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Biology  347.  Experiments  demonstrating  basic 
phenomena  underlying  cellular  function.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

349     (Physical  Education  349)  Applied  Physiology  of  Exercise  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Biology  215  or  345.  A  study  of  fundamental  responses  of  the  hu- 
man body  to  stress  of  exercise,  including  compensatory  adjustments  to  long- 
term  physical  training.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

355  Plant  Physiology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Biology  205,  207,  and  Chemistry  1 02.  A  study  of  plant  function  at 
the  molecular,  cellular,  and  organismic  levels.  Emphasis  placed  on  unique 
aspects  of  vascular  plants.  Topics  include  water  relations,  solute  transport, 
photosynthesis,  nitrogen  metabolism,  plant  hormones,  photocontrol  of  devel- 
opment, stress  physiology.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

356  Vertebrate  Natural  History  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Biology  206.  Identification,  classification,  and  life  histories  of 
common  vertebrate  animals  of  eastern  North  Carolina  with  emphasis  on  field 
work.  Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

362     Marine  Biology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Biology  205,  206.  The  coastal  and  oceanic  biota  and  their  rela- 
tionships to  the  marine  environment.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours 
each  week. 

365  Invertebrate  Zoology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Biology  206.  Invertebrate  organisms  with  emphasis  on  structure, 
function,  taxonomy,  phylogeny,  and  life  histories.  Three  lecture  and  three  lab- 
oratory hours  each  week. 

366  Ecology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Core  courses  and  upper  level  credit.  Ecological  principles  per- 
taining to  both  plants  and  animals.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours 
each  week. 
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371     Human  Fungal  Diseases  (1) 

Prerequisites:  Biology  205  or  215  or  permission  of  instructor.  An  in-depth  con- 
sideration of  human  mycotic  diseases  for  medical  technology,  nursing  and 
premedical  students.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  etiology,  predisposing  con- 
ditions, clinical  diagnosis,  immunology,  serology  and  therapy  of  most  present- 
ly recognized  human  mycoses.  One  hour  each  week. 

375     Plant  Morphology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Biology  205.  Morphological  survey  of  algae,  fungi,  bryophytes, 
lower  vascular  plants,  and  seed  plants  with  emphasis  on  life  histories,  struc- 
ture, and  development.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

377     Mycology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Biology  205.  Taxonomy,  morphology,  physiology  and  ecology  of 
fungi.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week.  One  weekend  field 
trip  required. 

425     Microbiology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Core  courses.  A  study  of  nonpathogenic  and  pathogenic  mi- 
croorganisms with  emphasis  on  the  biology  of  viruses  and  bacteria.  Labora- 
tory sessions  will  include  the  techniques  required  to  identify,  culture  and  stain 
selected  microorganisms.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

440  Developmental  Biology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Core  courses.  Concepts  of  mechanism  and  control  in  develop- 
ment. Topics  include  cell  lineage  determination,  differential  gene  activity,  cell 
recognition  phenomena,  hormones,  and  environmental  control  of  develop- 
ment. Plant  and  animal  systems  studied  in  modern  research  literature  will  be 
discussed.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

441  Introduction  to  Immunology  (1) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  312.  A  general  survey  of  modern  im- 
munological principles.  One  hour  each  week. 

446     Phycology(4) 

Prerequisite:  Biology  205.  An  introductory  survey  of  algal  groups  including 
benthic  and  planktonic  freshwater  and  marine  representatives  in  local  envi- 
ronments. Morphology,  life  histories,  and  ecology  are  emphasized.  Collection 
and  preservation  techniques  are  demonstrated.  Three  lecture  and  three  lab- 
oratory hours  each  week. 

452     Mammalogy  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Core  courses.  A  study  of  mammals,  emphasizing  their  evolution, 
taxonomic  relationships,  structural  and  physiological  adaptations,  and  life  his- 
tories. Laboratory  sessions  will  include  collections,  identification,  and  prep- 
aration of  specimens  and  observations  of  mammals  in  the  field.  Three  lecture 
and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

454     Herpetology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Core  courses.  Study  of  the  biology  of  amphibians  and  reptiles  of 
the  world.  Natural  history,  ecology,  morphology,  and  taxonomic  relationships 
are  stressed.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

456     Ornithology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Core  courses  or  consent  of  instructor.  An  introduction  to  the  life 
of  birds.  Emphasis  will  be  on  the  identification,  classification,  evolution,  ecol- 
ogy, and  life  histories  of  the  birds  of  North  Carolina.  Three  lecture  and  three 
laboratory  hours  each  week. 
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457  Ichthyology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Core  courses.  The  systematics,  evolution,  and  natural  history  of 
fishes,  with  field  work  emphasizing  the  ecology  and  behavior  of  fishes.  Field 
trips  and  individual  research  projects  required.  Three  lecture  and  three  lab- 
oratory hours  each  week. 

458  Fisheries  Biology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Biology  457,  one  course  in  statistics,  and  consent  of  instructor. 
Advanced  studies  in  the  biology  of  fishes.  Such  topics  as  age,  growth,  foods, 
parasites,  population  dynamics,  reproduction,  migration,  and  economic  pres- 
sures are  covered.  A  technical  report  on  the  biology  of  a  fish  species  is  re- 
quired. Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

462     Deep  Sea  Biology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Biology  362.  Biology  of  animals  inhabiting  the  deep  sea  environ- 
ment off  North  Carolina.  Emphasizes  faunal  zonation,  abyssal  zoogeography, 
high  pressure  and  low  temperature  adaptations,  reproductive  strategies,  ori- 
gin and  speciation  in  deep  sea.  Three  hours  each  week. 

465  (Chemistry  465)  Biochemistry  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  312.  Chemical  properties  and  metabolism  of  amino 
acids,  proteins,  carbohydrates,  lipids,  and  nucleic  acids;  enzyme  kinetics;  bio- 
energetics,  regulatory  mechanisms.  Three  hours  each  week. 

466  Advanced  Ecology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Biology  366.  Advanced  selected  topics  in  ecosystem  energetics, 
population  dynamics,  and  community  ecology.  Emphasis  on  team  teaching 
and  student  research.  Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

467  (Chemistry  467)  Biochemical  Methodology  (3) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Biology  465  or  Chemistry  465  and  consent  of  in- 
structor. A  laboratory  course  dealing  with  the  techniques  and  methodology  of 
modern  biological  chemistry.  Topics  include  various  types  of  chromatography 
and  isolation  and  assay  procedures  for  various  biological  molecules.  One  lec- 
ture and  five  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

468  Planktonology(4) 

Prerequisite:  Biology  365  or  consent  of  instructor.  The  classification,  pro- 
ductivity, life  histories,  and  interrelationships  of  planktonic  organisms  and  a 
survey  of  the  literature  dealing  with  plankton.  Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 

470     Ecologyof  Human  Populations  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Biology  345,  366.  A  study  of  man's  adaptation  to  diverse  world 
environments  utilizing  geological,  physiological,  and  ecological  principles. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

472     Marine  Phycology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Core  courses.  An  introduction  to  the  morphology,  life  histories, 
and  ecology  of  benthic  marine  algae  with  emphasis  on  special  topics  such  as 
morphogenesis,  ecotypic  variation  and  speciation,  phytogeography,  or  sea- 
sonal periodicity  of  growth  and  reproduction.  Three  lecture  and  three  labora- 
tory hours  each  week. 

474  Comparative  Morphology  of  Vascular  Plants  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Core  courses.  An  in-depth  study  of  the  major  groups  of  vascular 
plants  with  emphasis  on  structure,  life  histories,  development,  and  phylogeny. 
Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

475  Plant  Taxonomy  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Core  courses  or  consent  of  instructor.  An  introduction  to  identifi- 
cation, classification,  and  nomenclature  of  vascular  plants  with  emphasis  on 
the  flora  of  southeastern  North  Carolina.  Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 
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480  Field  Studies  in  Biology  (1-6) 

Prerequisite:  Biology  205  and  206,  and  consent  of  instructor  (Biology  366  and 
credit  in  advanced  zoology  or  botany  recommended).  A  research/experience- 
oriented  field  course  offered  in  selected  regional  locales.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  distribution,  taxonomy,  and  ecology  of  animal  and/or  plant  organisms. 

481  Marine  Invertebrate  Zoology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Core  courses.  A  field  oriented  course  which  provides  in-depth 
ecological  and  taxonomic  treatment  of  selected  invertebrate  groups.  Three 
lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

485     Special  Topics  in  Advanced  Biology  (1-6) 

Designed  to  deal  with  selected  topics  not  considered  in  detail  in  regular 
course  offerings.  More  than  one  topic  may  be  taken  for  credit. 

491      Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Biology  208,  junior  or  senior  standing,  consent  of  instructor,  and 
consent  of  department  chairman. 

495     Seminar  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor.  Individual 
reports  and  group  discussions  of  the  results  of  student  field,  laboratory  and/ 
or  library  research  on  selected  topics  in  Biology.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  3  semester  hours. 

499     Honors  Work  in  Biology  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Second  semester  junior  or  senior  standing.  Independent  study 
for  honors  students. 

For292and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  118 
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207     Statistical  Analysis  for  Business  and  Economics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  111.  Classification  and  presentation  of  business 
and  economic  data,  statistical  inference  including  estimation  and  hypothesis 
testing  procedures,  Bayesian  inference,  correlation  and  regression  analysis, 
time  series  and  index  numbers. 

303  Computer  Applications  in  Business  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Business  207.  The  vocabulary  necessary  to  communicate  with 
the  computer,  including  an  introduction  to  programming  using  BASIC  or 
FORTRAN.  An  extension  of  statistical  techniques  using  canned  statistical 
packages  for  business  problems. 

304  Introduction  to  Management  Science  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  202,  Economics  251,  252,  Mathematics  225,  and 
Business  207.  Deterministic  and  probabilistic  models  applied  to  economics 
and  business  decision  theory.  Topics  include  conditional  and  expected 
values,  linear  programming,  inventory  control,  PERT/CPM,  waiting  lines,  and 
simulation. 

310     Business  Communications  Skills  (3) 

Prerequisites:  English  102,  Accounting  201,  and  Economics  251.  Funda- 
mentals of  business  communications  with  emphasis  on  preparing  formal 
business  reports.  Particular  emphasis  is  on  the  communication  process  in 
management,  including  primary  and  secondary  research,  business  writing, 
and  making  oral  presentations. 
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355  Principles  of  Management  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Accounting  202  and  Economics  251.  IVIanagerial  principles  and 
practices  universally  applicable  in  planning,  organizing,  staffing,  leading,  and 
controlling  human  and  economic  resources.  The  evolution  of  management 
thought  and  ethics  is  an  integral  part  of  the  course. 

356  Human  Resource  IVlanagement  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Business  355.  Evaluation  of  concepts  and  approaches  used  in 
human  resource  management  and  development.  Study  of  manpower  plan- 
ning, selection  procedures,  performance  review,  compensation  and  benefits, 
equal  employment/affirmative  action  factors,  and  labor  relations.  Emphasis  is 
on  how  personnel  specialists  and  operating  managers  can  improve  organiza- 
tional performance. 

357  Production  Management  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Business  304  and  355.  Introduction  to  the  situations  operating 
managers  face  in  the  production-operations  area.  Analysis  of  concepts,  tools 
and  techniques,  including  production  planning  and  control,  materials  man- 
agement, inventory  control,  and  managing  the  labor  force.  Particular  attention 
directed  to  the  study  of  different  types  of  production  processes. 

358  Organizational  Beliavior  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Business  355.  Application  of  behavioral  science  concepts  in  the 
management  of  organizations.  Emphasis  on  increasing  productivity  on  the  in- 
dividual, group,  and  organizational  level.  Particular  attention  directed  to 
analyzing  organizations,  developing  motivational  programs,  designing  enrich- 
ing jobs,  leadership  development,  and  managing  organizational  change. 

406     Business  Information  Systems  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Business  303  and  Business  355.  A  study  of  basic  systems  con- 
cepts and  information  concepts  and  their  application  to  the  analysis,  design, 
implementation  and  evaluation  of  computer-based  business  information  sys- 
tems. 

453     Management  of  Small  Businesses  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor.  Examination  of  the 
opportunities  and  factors  involved  in  starting  and  managing  a  small  business. 
Emphasis  on  identifying  market  opportunities,  determining  initial  capital 
requirements,  using  financial  accounting  data,  and  maintaining  a  competitive 
advantage. 

455     Business  Policy  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Business  304,  355,  357,  Marketing  340,  Finance  335,  and  senior 
standing.  Capstone  course  integrating  the  functions  and  policies  of  business 
decision  making  at  the  policy  making  level  of  management.  Case  study 
method  is  used. 

461-462     Business  Law  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing.  Origin,  nature,  and  classification  of  the 
law;  state  and  national  court  systems;  legal  environment  of  business;  con- 
tracts and  negotiable  instruments;  agency,  business  organization;  sales,  war- 
ranties and  security  interests;  personal  and  real  property;  estates  and  wills; 
and  environmental  law. 

491      Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 

495     Senior  Seminar  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Business  355  and  senior  standing.  Special  topics  in  manage- 
ment not  regularly  addressed  in  other  management  courses. 

499     Honors  Work  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent  work  for  honors  students. 
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CHEMISTRY 

(Department  of  Chemistry) 
101-102     General  Chemistry  (3-3) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Mathematics  111-112  or  115.  Fundamental  laws, 
principles,  and  theories  of  chemistry  and  a  study  of  selected  elements  and 
compounds.  Normally  taken  concurrently  with  General  Chemistry  Laboratory 
(101-51,  102-51).  Three  hours  each  week. 

101-51, 102-51     General  Chemistry  Laboratory  (1-1) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  101-102.  Introduction  to  techniques 
and  equipment  in  the  chemistry  laboratory;  interpretation  of  experimental  re- 
sults. Quantitative  and  qualitative  analysis  included.  Three  laboratory  hours 
each  week. 

105-106-102     General  Chemistry  (2-2-3) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Mathematics  111-112  or  115.  Fundamental  laws, 
principles,  and  theories  of  chemistry  and  a  study  of  selected  elements  and 
compounds.  Chemistry  105-106  is  a  slower-paced  equivalent  of  Chemistry 
101.  General  Chemistry  Laboratory  101-51  is  normally  taken  concurrently  with 
Chemistry  106,  and  Chemistry  102-51  is  taken  with  Chemistry  102.  Chemistry 
105-106,  two  hours  each  week.  Chemistry  102,  three  hours  each  week. 

103     Chemistry  in  Everyday  Life  (4) 

A  terminal,  relatively  non-mathematical  one-semester  course  in  chemistry  for 
the  non-science  major.  Topics  include  atomic  and  molecular  structure  as  a 
basis  for  a  general  understanding  of  chemical  reactions,  drug  activity,  cancer, 
nuclear  power,  pesticides,  environmental  problems,  energy  resources,  food 
additives,  and  the  chemical  industry.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory/dis- 
cussion hours  each  week.  May  not  be  taken  for  credit  after  Chemistry  102  has 
been  passed. 

107     Physical  Science  for  Nurses  (4) 

A  one-semester  course  designed  for  nursing  students.  Three  lecture  and 
three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

311-312     Organic  Chemistry  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102  and  102-51.  Introduction  to  the  chemistry  of  car- 
bon compounds,  including  structural  theory,  synthesis,  and  reaction  mecha- 
nisms. Normally  taken  concurrently  with  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory 
(311-51,  312-51).  Three  hours  each  week. 

311-51,312-51     Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory  (1-1) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  311-312.  Three  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

31 5-316     Advanced  Techniques  of  Organic  Chemistry  (1  -1 ) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  311-312  and  311-51,  312.-51.  Theory 
and  practice  of  chromatographic  methods  of  separation  and  spectroscopic 
methods  of  identification.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

321  Physical  Chemistry  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102,  Physics  202,  and  Mathematics  213.  Chemical 
thermodynamics,  reaction  kinetics,  and  introduction  to  statistical  mechanics. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

322  Physical  Chemistry  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102,  Physics  202  or  102  and  207,  Mathematics  213. 
Introduction  to  quantum  mechanics  with  applications  to  the  structure  of  atoms 
and  molecules.  Spectroscopy,  statistical  mechanics,  and  elementary  nuclear 
and  solid  state  theory.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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321-51 ,  322-51     Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  (1  -1 ) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  321  and  322,  respectively.  Three  lab- 
oratory hours  each  week. 

325     Brief  Physical  Chemistry  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102  and  one  sequence  in  Physics.  An  abbreviated 
course  in  fundamentals  of  physical  chemistry.  Normally  taken  concurrently 
with  Brief  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  (325-51 ).  May  not  be  taken  for  credit 
after  321  has  been  passed.  Three  hours  each  week. 

325-51      Brief  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  (1 ) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  325.  Three  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

333     (Environmental  Studies  333)  Analytical  Chemistry  in 
Environmental  Problems  (2) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102  and  102-51.  The  theory  of  (a)  sampling  and  sam- 
ple preparation  (air,  water,  etc.)  (b)  selective  methods  of  quantitative  gravi- 
metric and  volumetric  analysis,  (c)  instrumental  techniques,  and  (d)  monitor- 
ing systems.  Normally  taken  concurrently  with  Analytical  Chemistry  Labora- 
tory in  Environmental  Problems  (333-51 ).  May  not  be  taken  for  credit  after  335 
has  been  passed.  Two  hours  each  week. 

333-51     (Environmental  Studies  333-51 )  Analytical  Chemistry 
Laboratory  in  Environmental  Problems  (2) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  333  or  335.  Four  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

335     Quantitative  Analysis  (2) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102  and  102-51.  Theory  of  gravimetric  and  volumetric 
techniques,  with  some  introduction  to  instrumental  analysis.  Normally  taken 
concurrently  with  Quantitative  Analysis  Laboratory.  May  not  be  taken  for  cred- 
it after  333  has  been  passed.  Two  hours  each  week. 

335-51     Quantitative  Analysis  Laboratory  (2) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  333  or  335.  Four  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

355     History  and  Literature  of  Chemistry  (1 ) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing.  Introduction  to  chemical  literature  and  sources 
of.  information  and  to  the  historical  development  of  chemistry.  One  hour  each 
week. 

377     Environmental  Chemistry  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102.  A  study  of  chemical  principles  which  apply  to 
processes  of  environmental  degradation  and  pollution  prevention.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

385     Industrial  Chemistry  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  312.  The  characteristics  of  large  scale  chemical  pro- 
cesses, including  materials  of  construction,  reactor  design,  fluid  transport, 
solvent  recovery  and  reuse,  quality  control,  and  environmental  impact.  Specif- 
ic example  processes  include  the  conversion  of  raw  petroleum  feedstocks  to 
plastics,  fibers,  and  fuels,  and  the  production  of  ethical  drugs.  Prior  Chemistry 
321  or  325  is  recommended.  Three  hours  each  week.  Spring  1983  and  alter- 
nate years. 

41 5     Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  312.  Theoretical  organic  chemistry  with  emphasis  on 
reaction  mechanisms  and  special  synthetic  methods.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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417     Medicinal  Chemistry  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  312.  Systematic  study  of  the  chemistry,  as  well  as  the 
biological  activity,  of  hormones,  vitamins,  drugs  affecting  the  nervous  system, 
and  other  miscellaneous  agents.  Prior  Chemistry  415  or  Chemistry  465  is  rec- 
ommended. Three  hours  each  week.  Spring  1984  and  alternate  years. 

435     Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry  (2) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  333  or  335,  321  or  325,  and  their  laboratories.  Theory 
of  modern  analytical  instrumentation  and  techniques.  Normally  taken  concur- 
rently with  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry  Laboratory  (435-51).  Two  hours 
each  week. 

435-51     Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry  Laboratory  (2) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  435.  Four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

445  Inorganic  Chemistry  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  321  or  325.  Advanced  descriptive  and  theoretical  in- 
organic chemistry.  Three  hours  each  week. 

445-51     Inorganic  Synthesis  (1) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  445.  Synthesis  and  techniques  in  inor- 
ganic chemistry.  Normally  taken  concurrently  with  Inorganic  Chemistry  (445). 
Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

446  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  322  and  445.  Advanced  topics  in  theoretical  inorganic 
chemistry.  Three  hours  each  week. 

465     (Biology  465)  Biochemistry  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  312.  Chemical  properties  and  metabolism  of  amino 
acids,  proteins,  carbohydrates,  lipids,  and  nucleic  acids;  enzyme  kinetics; 
bioenergetics;  regulatory  mechanisms.  Three  hours  each  week. 

467     (Biology  467)  Biochemical  Methodology  (3) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Biology  465  or  Chemistry  465.  A  laboratory  course 
dealing  with  the  techniques  and  methodology  of  modern  biological  chemistry. 
Topics  include  various  types  of  chromatography  and  isolation  and  assay 
procedures  for  various  biological  molecules.  One  lecture  and  five  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 

475     Chemical  Oceanography  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102.  Sources,  distribution,  forms  of  occurrence,  and 
reactions  of  chemical  species  in  seawater.  This  course  will  emphasize  estu- 
arine  reactions,  dynamic  equilibria,  air-seawater  and  sediment-seawater 
reactions,  and  human  impact  on  the  oceans.  Prior  Geology  150  is  recom- 
mended. Three  hours  each  week. 

491      Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prere<7t//s/fe;  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 

495     Senior  Seminar  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Discussion  of  selected  topics.  One  hour  each 
week. 

499     Honors  Work  in  Chemistry  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Second  semester  junior  or  senior  standing.  Independent  study 
for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  1 1 8 
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COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

(Department  of  Mathematical  Sciences) 
105     Survey  of  Computer  Applications  (2) 

An  introduction  to  data  processing  for  non-majors  with  an  emphasis  on  un- 
derstanding capabilities  without  engineering  or  programming  skill.  History 
and  structure  of  computer  systems.  Concepts  of  simulation,  operational  con- 
trol, information  management,  and  time-sharing  with  related  terminology. 
Types  of  errors  in  computer  based  systems.  Social  implications  of  the  future 
potential  of  computer  technology.  Practice  with  using  programs  in  the  uni- 
versity library.  Two  hours  each  week. 

107     Programming  Laboratory —  SNOBOL  (1) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  105  or  consent  of  instructor.  Elementary  pro- 
gramming techniques  for  character-string  processing  and  text  editing.  Em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  the  pattern  matching  facilities  of  SNOBOL.  Two  hours 
each  week. 

1 1 1     Introduction  to  Computer  Programming  Using  FORTRAN  (3) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Mathematics  111  or  115.  Algorithms  and  com- 
puter systems,  data  representation,  survey  of  computer  applications,  elemen- 
tary programming  techniques  in  FORTRAN,  debugging  and  verification  of 
programs.  Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

115  Programming  Language  — FORTRAN  (2) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  111.  Advanced  programming  techniques  in 
FORTRAN.  Computer  solution  to  numeric  problems.  Two  hours  each  week. 

116  Programming  Language  — PL/1  (2) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  111.  Elementary  and  intermediate  program- 
ming techniques  in  PL/1.  Computer  solution  to  numeric  and  non-numeric 
problems.  Two  hours  each  week. 

117  Programming  Language  — COBOL  (2) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  111.  Elementary  and  intermediate  program- 
ming techniques  in  COBOL.  Computer  solution  to  business  oriented  prob- 
lems. Two  hours  each  week. 

118  Programming  Languages  —  Interactive  (2) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  111.  Elementary  programming  techniques  in 
BASIC  and  APL.  Computer  solution  to  interactive  problems.  Two  hours  each 
week. 

207     Language  Processing  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  107.  The  role  of  computers  as  tools  in  linguis- 
tic studies;  literary  applications  of  computing:  verbal  indexes,  concordances, 
authorship  controversies;  computational  linguistics;  algorithms  for  manipulat- 
ing character  strings  using  the  SNOBOL  programming  language.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

21 1     Assembly  Language  and  Computer  Organization  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  111.  Computer  structure,  machine  language, 
instruction  execution,  addressing  techniques  and  digital  representation  of 
data.  Computer  systems  organization,  logic  design,  microprogramming,  and 
interpreters.  Symbolic  coding  and  assembly  systems,  macro  definition  and 
generation,  and  program  segmentation  and  linkage.  Systems  and  utility  pro- 
grams, programming  techniques,  and  recent  developments  in  computing. 
Several  computer  projects  to  illustrate  basic  machine  structure  and  program- 
ming techniques.  Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 
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245     Systems  Programming  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  211.  Defining  and  use  of  system  macros, 
bootstrapping,  loaders,  and  link  editors;  input/output  and  interrupt  handling; 
elementary  assembler  and  compiler  writing.  Three  hours  each  week. 

305     Computer  Graphics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  111  and  Mathematics  213.  Display  memory 
generation  of  points,  vectors,  etc.  Interactive  versus  passive  graphics.  Analog 
storage  of  images  on  microfilm,  etc.  Digitizing  and  digital  storage.  Pattern  rec- 
ognition by  features,  syntax  tables,  random  nets,  etc.  Data  structures  and 
graphics  software.  The  mathematics  of  three-dimensions,  projections,  and 
the  hidden-line  problem.  "Graphical  programs,"  computer-aided  design  and 
instruction,  and  animated  movies.  Three  hours  each  week. 

31 1      Programming  Languages  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  332.  Formal  definition  of  programming  lan- 
guages including  specification  of  syntax  and  semantics.  Simple  statements  in- 
cluding precedence,  infix,  and  postfix  notation.  Global  properties  of  algorith- 
mic languages  including  scope  of  declarations,  storage  allocation,  grouping  of 
statements,  binding  time  of  constituents,  subroutines,  coroutines,  and  tasks. 
List  processing,  string  manipulation,  data  description,  and  simulation  lan- 
guages. Run-time  representation  of  program  and  data  structures.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

325     (Mathematics  325)  Numerical  Algorithms  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  11 1  and  Mathematics  212.  An  introduction  to 
the  numerical  algorithms  fundamental  to  scientific  computer  work.  Includes 
elementary  discussion  of  error,  polynomial  interpolation,  quadrature,  linear 
systems  of  equations,  solution  of  nonlinear  equations,  and  numerical  solution 
of  ordinary  differential  equations.  The  algorithmic  approach  and  the  efficient 
use  of  the  computer  are  emphasized.  Three  hours  each  week. 

331  (Mathematics  331 )  Discrete  Structures  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  111.  Review  of  set  algebra  including  map- 
pings and  relations.  Algebraic  structures  including  semigroups  and  groups. 
Elements  of  the  theory  of  directed  and  undirected  graphs.  Boolean  algebra 
and  prepositional  logic.  Applications  of  these  structures  to  various  areas  of 
computer  science.  Three  hours  each  week. 

332  Data  Structures  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  111.  Prerequisite  or  Corequisite:  Computer 
Science  331.  Basic  concepts  of  data.  Linear  lists,  strings,  arrays,  and  ortho- 
gonal lists.  Representation  of  trees  and  graphs.  Storage  systems  and  struc- 
tures, and  storage  allocation  and  collection.  Multiiinked  structures.  Symbol 
tables  and  searching  techniques.  Sorting  (ordering)  techniques.  Formal 
specification  of  data  structures,  data  structures  in  programming  languages, 
and  generalized  data  management  systems.  Three  hours  each  week. 

340     Computer  Organization  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  211  and  331.  Basic  digital  circuits,  Boolean 
algebra  and  combinational  logic.  Data  representation  and  transfer,  and  digital 
arithmetic.  Digital  storage  and  accessing,  control  functions,  input-output  facil- 
ities, system  organization,  and  reliability.  Description  and  simulation  tech- 
niques. Features  needed  for  multiprogramming,  multiprocessing,  and  real- 
time systems.  Other  advanced  topics  and  alternate  organizations.  Three 
hours  each  week. 
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410     Compiler  Construction  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  245  and  311.  Review  of  program  language 
structures,  translation,  loading,  execution,  and  storage  allocation.  Compila- 
tion of  simple  expressions  and  statements.  Organization  of  a  compiler  includ- 
ing compile-time  and  run-time  symbol  tables,  lexical  scan,  syntax  scan,  object 
code  generation,  error  diagnostics,  object  code  optimization  techniques,  and 
overall  design.  Use  of  compiler  writing  languages  and  bootstrapping.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

415     Formal  Language  and  Syntactic  Analysis  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  311  and  332.  Definition  of  formal  grammars: 
arithmetic  expressions  and  precedence  grammars,  context-free  and  finite- 
state  grammars.  Algorithms  for  syntactic  analysis:  recognizers,  backtracking, 
operator  precedence  techniques.  Semantics  of  grammatical  constructs:  re- 
ductive grammars,  Floyd  productions,  simple  syntactical  compilation.  Re- 
lationship between  formal  languages  and  automata.  Three  hours  each  week. 

420     Simulation  Techniques  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  331 ,  Statistics  361 .  Introduction  to  simulation 
and  comparison  with  other  techniques.  Discrete  simulation  models,  and  intro- 
duction to,  or  review  of,  queueing  theory  and  stochastic  processes.  Compari- 
son of  discrete  change  simulation  languages.  Simulation  methodology  includ- 
ing generation  of  random  numbers  and  variates,  design  of  simulation  experi- 
ments for  optimization,  analysis  of  data  generated  by  simulation  experiments, 
and  validation  of  simulation  models  and  results.  Selected  applications  of  sim- 
ulation. Three  hours  each  week. 

425     (Mathematics  425)  Numerical  Analysis  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  275,  315,  Computer  Science  325.  A  thorough  treat- 
ment of  solutions  of  equations,  interpolation  and  approximations,  numerical 
differentiation  and  integration,  and  numerical  solution  of  initial  value  problems 
in  ordinary  differential  equations.  Selected  algorithms  will  be  programmed  for 
solution  on  computers.  Three  hours  each  week. 

431  Switching  Theory  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  331.  Switching  algebra,  gate  network  analy- 
sis and  synthesis.  Boolean  algebra,  combinational  circuit  minimization,  se- 
quential circuit  analysis  and  synthesis,  sequential  circuit  state  minimization, 
hazards  and  races,  and  elementary  number  systems  and  codes.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

432  Sequential  Machines  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  431.  Definition  and  representation  of  finite 
state  automata  and  sequential  machines.  Equivalence  of  states  and  machines, 
congruence,  reduced  machines,  and  analysis  and  synthesis  of  machines.  De- 
cision problems  of  finite  automata,  partitions  with  the  substitution  property, 
generalized  and  incomplete  machines,  semigroups  and  machines,  prob- 
abilistic automata,  and  other  topics.  Three  hours  each  week. 

435     Theoryof  Computability  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  331.  Introduction  to  Turing  machines,  Wang 
machines,  Shepherdson-Sturgis,  and  other  machines.  Godel  numbering  and 
unsolvability  results,  the  halting  problem.  Post's  correspondence  problem, 
and  relative  uncomputability.  Machines  with  restricted  memory  access,  lim- 
ited memory,  and  limited  computing  time.  Recursive  function  theory  and  com- 
plexity classification.  Models  of  computation  including  relationships  to  algo- 
rithms and  programming.  Three  hours  each  week. 

440     Advanced  Computer  Organization  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  340.  Study  of  computer  organization  and  how 
it  relates  to  software  development  in  the  areas  of  data  representation  and  con- 
trol, memory  hierarchies,  protection  mechanisms,  specialized  processors, 
and  multiple  processors.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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445     Operating  Systems  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  245  and  311.  Review  of  batch  process  sys- 
tems programs,  their  components,  operating  characteristics,  user  services 
and  their  limitations.  Implementation  techniques  for  parallel  processing  of 
input-output  and  interrupt  handling.  Overall  structure  of  multiprogramming 
systems  on  multiprocessor  hardware  configurations.  Details  on  addressing 
techniques,  core  management,  file  system  design  and  management,  system 
accounting,  and  other  user-related  services.  Traffic  control,  interprocess  com- 
munication, design  of  system  modules,  and  interfaces.  System  updating, 
documentation,  and  operation.  Three  hours  each  week. 

475     Topics  in  Computer  Science  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  permission  of  instructor.  Topics  of  current 
interest  in  computer  science  not  covered  in  existing  courses.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

491      Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Jun'\or  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 

495     Seminar  in  Computer  Science  (1) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

499     Honors  Work  in  Computer  Science  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program.  Individual  study  for  honors  stu- 
dents. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  118 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

(Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology) 
201     Introduction  to  Criminal  Justice  (3) 

A  study  of  the  various  components  of  North  Carolina's  criminal  justice  system 
will  include  an  analysis  of  the  structure  and  function  of  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, the  court  system,  corrections  and  probation  systems.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

240     Issues  in  Criminal  Justice  (3) 

This  course  will  be  a  study  of  crime,  lawlessness,  civil  unrest  and  violence  as 
issues  relating  to  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  focusing  on  the  current 
role  of  the  system,  the  problems  arising  from  attempting  to  fill  that  role,  and 
some  role  modification  that  will  improve  the  general  operation  of  the  criminal 
justice  system.  Three  hours  each  week. 

306     (Social  Work  306)  Evaluative  Methods  for  Service  Agencies  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Statistics  205  and  one  Computer  Science  course.  Interviewing, 
participant-observation,  enthnomethodology  evaluative  research,  analysis  of 
data  and  its  implications,  research  methods  with  emphasis  on  practical  appli- 
cation. Three  hours  each  week. 

340     Police  in  Society  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Criminal  Justice  201.  Evolution  of  law  enforcement  systems  and 
practices  through  the  ages.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  effects  of  societal 
changes  and  on  survey  of  comparative  police  systems.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

350     Criminal  Courts  and  the  American  Justice  System  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Criminal  Justice  201.  This  course  examines  the  social  dynamics 
of  American  Criminal  Courts.  Primary  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  pivotal  role 
of  the  court  as  an  agent  of  social  control.  Relationships  and  interactions  be- 
tween the  courthouse  workgroup  (police,  prosecutor,  defense  attorney,  judge) 
are  examined.  The  courtroom  roles  assumed  by  members  of  society  (wit- 
nesses, victims,  defendants,  jurors)  are  discussed.  Visits  to  State  and  Federal 
Courts  are  included  in  course  requirements.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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395     Corrections  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Criminal  Justice  201.  An  historical  review  of  societal  patterns  of 
punishment,  an  in-depth  analysis  of  the  diversity  of  alternatives  to  incarcera- 
tion, and  an  examination  of  practical  data  related  to  counselor-counselee 
relationships  in  correctional  settings  are  course  objectives.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

405     Criminal  Justice  Administration  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Criminal  Justice  201,  240,  and  consent  of  instructor.  A  concen- 
tration on  management  techniques  for  each  administrative  segment  of  crimi- 
nal justice:  the  police,  the  courts,  prosecution/defense,  probation,  parole  and 
corrections.  It  will  offer  alternative  models,  based  on  a  system  approach  to 
function  and  role,  that  relate  each  criminal  justice  sub-system  administratively 
to  the  others.  Three  hours  each  week. 

450     Criminal  Justice  Theory  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Criminal  Justice  201  plus  six  additional  hours  in  Criminal  Jus- 
tice. An  analysis  of  the  development  of  theories  of  justice  and  crime  control. 
The  theories  and  principles  upon  which  the  American  system  of  justice  is 
based  are  covered.  Three  hours  each  week. 

490  Criminal  Justice  Practicum  (3-6) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor.  A  course 
designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  criminal  justice  agencies  of  all  govern- 
mental levels.  Observation  of  agency  programs  and  activities  in  applied  crimi- 
nal justice  are  integrated  with  formalized  knowledge  gained  in  the  classroom 
to  provide  the  student  with  beginning  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  con- 
sistent with  his  career  plans. 

491  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequ/s/fe.' Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

495     Topical  Seminar  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor.  Considera- 
tion of  special  topics  not  dealt  with  in  the  regular  courses. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  118 


DRAMA 

(Department  of  Creative  Arts) 

101  Stagecraft/Workshop  (2) 

Theatre  stage  orientation  through  the  handling  of  scenery,  properties,  cos- 
tumes and  lights.  Practical  applications  of  theatre  working  in  conjunction  with 
weekly  play  production.  Two  four-hour  sessions  per  week.  Summer  sessions 
only. 

102  Stagecraft/Workshop  (2) 

Prerequisite:  Drama  101  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Continued  application  of 
stage  work  in  scenery,  properties,  costumes  and  lights  in  conjunction  with 
weekly  play  production.  Two  four-hour  sessions  per  week.  Summer  sessions 
only. 

130     Improvisation  (3) 

Exploration  of  spontaneous  dramatic  playing  through  intensive  exercises  and 
theatre  games  meant  to  generate  greater  individual  freedom  and  self- 
discipline,  as  well  as  to  employ  improvisation  techniques  in  acting  to  develop 
characterization,  stage  movement,  and  ensemble  performance. 

135     (Physical  Education  102)  Dance  Techniques  (1) 

Basic  dance  technique  on  a  beginner  level,  including  ballet,  jazz,  and  modern 
dance. 
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136     Movement  Exploration  (2) 

Exploration  of  the  relationship  of  dance  to  other  art  forms.  Study  through 
modern  and  creative  dance  techniques  of  the  body's  potential  as  a  tool  for 
creative  expression,  emphasizing  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  interrela- 
tionships in  the  arts  through  weekly  choreographic  assignments. 

201  Stagecraft  and  Shop  (2) 

Basic  principles  of  scenic  materials  and  equipment.  Use  of  materials,  meth- 
ods of  construction  and  handling  of  scenery  and  properties.  One  lecture  and 
three  laboratory  hours  per  week  plus  participation  in  the  University  Theatre 
productions  required. 

202  Stagecraft  and  Shop  (2) 

Prerequisite:  201  or  consent  of  instructor.  Practical  training  in  workshop  or- 
ganization and  technical  production  plus  basic  principles  of  theatrical  graph- 
ics. One  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week  plus  participation  in 
University  Theatre  productions  required. 

205     Stage  Make-up  (2) 

Theory  and  practice  in  the  application  of  make-up  for  theatrical  perform- 
ances. Four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

221 ,  222     History  and  Appreciation  of  the  Theatre  (3,3) 

Definitions  and  functions  of  the  theatre  in  relationship  to  the  cultures  which 
produce  It.  221:  Greek  Golden  Age  to  Romantic  Period.  222:  Ibsen  to  the  pres- 
ent. Three  hours  each  week. 

225     History  and  Appreciation  of  Film  (3) 

A  survey  through  film  of  the  development  of  motion  picture  from  its  primitive 
beginnings  to  the  advent  of  sound  film.  A  visual  illustration  of  the  basic  aesthe- 
tic principles  controlling  film  as  art. 

231  Acting  I  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  Use  of  body  and  voice  as  instruments 
of  expression;  development  of  acting  exercise  structure  with  mind  and  breath- 
ing control  practiced.  Three  class  hours  and  2'/2  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

232  Acting  II  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Acting  I  and/or  permission  of  instructor.  Continuing  and  ex- 
panding work  on  the  use  of  body  and  voice.  Further  development  of  acting  ex- 
ercise structure  with  emphasis  on  improvisation  and  one  scene  study.  Three 
class  hours  and  2'/2  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

305  Scenic  Design  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Drama  202  or  consent  of  instructor.  Play  interpretation  through 
the  scenic  elements.  Problems  in  theatre  graphics,  techniques  applications, 
script  interpretation,  scenic  design  and  style.  Two  class  hours  and  two  labora- 
tory hours  each  week. 

306  Stage  Lighting  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Drama  202  or  consent  of  instructor.  Basic  techniques  of  theatri- 
cal lighting.  Includes  fundamentals  of  electricity,  lighting  equipment,  and  the 
use  of  color.  Two  class  hours  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

307  Theatre  Production  (3) 

Lectures  and  practical  experience  in  all  phases  of  production:  staging,  man- 
agement, publicity,  public  relations,  properties,  house  management,  cos- 
tumes, special  effects  and  sound  included.  Deals  with  the  responsibilities  and 
actual  duties  of  all  personnel.  Three  lecture  hours  each  week. 

321-322     Theatre  History  (3-3) 

321:  Greek  beginning  to  the  Romantic  Period.  322:  17th  century  through  19th 
century.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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325     Drama  and  Social  Change  (3) 

Study  of  the  patterns  and  results  of  social  change  on  universal  life  as  docu- 
mented and  portrayed  in  drama.  Three  hours  each  week. 

333     Acting  III  (1-4) 

Prerequisite:  Acting  I  and  II  and/or  consent  of  instructor.  Scene  study.  A  con- 
tractual course  with  individual  student  commitment  concerning  the  number  of 
scene  studies  to  be  attempted.  Can  be  taken  for  up  to  four  hours  accumulative 
maximum. 

345     Playwriting  I  (3) 

Analysis  of  one-act  plays  and  their  construction;  the  writing  of  an  original  one- 
act  play  required.  Three  hours  each  week. 

355     Directing  I  (3) 

Fundamental  principles  of  directing  with  emphasis  on  one-act  productions. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

425     Aesthetics  of  Film  (3) 

A  study  of  the  various  forms  and  content  of  film  as  controlled  by  the  film  direc- 
tor. The  theoretical  aspects  of  film  as  a  work  of  art.  Two  class  hours  and  two 
laboratory  hours  each  week. 

445     Playwriting  II  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Drama  345  or  permission  of  instructor.  Advanced  techniques  of 
playwriting  with  emphasis  on  full  length  play;  the  writing  of  an  original  full 
length  play.  Three  hours  each  week. 

455     Directing  II  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Drama  355.  Advanced  techniques  in  the  direction  of  plays  for  the 
stage.  Three  hours  each  week. 

461 ,  462     Seminar  in  Dramatic  Theory  (3,3) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor.  Growth  and  results  of 
dramatic  theory  on  theatre.  461:  Aristotle  to  Romantic  Period.  462:  Ibsen  to 
the  present.  Three  hours  each  week. 

485     Senior  Project  (3) 

Every  major  must  choose  a  specific  area  in  drama  for  a  senior  project.  The 
proposal  for  planning  and  executing  a  public  presentation  in  the  chosen  area 
must  be  submitted  to  the  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Creative  Arts  for  ap- 
proval prior  to  the  semester  during  which  the  project  will  be  attempted. 

491     Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 

495     Theatre  Seminars  (1-3) 
499     Honors  Work  in  Drama  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent  study  for  honors  students. 
For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  1 1 8 

EARTH  SCIENCES 

(Department  of  Earth  Sciences) 

210     (Anthropology  210)  Evolution  of  Man  and  the  Development  of 
Culture  (3) 

Critical  analysis  of  the  fossil  evidence  leading  to  current  theories  of  human 
evolution.  Examination  and  correlation  of  fossil  remains  and  artifacts  pre- 
served in  the  geologic  record  as  related  to  the  anatomy  and  behavior  of  living 
human  and  non-human  primate  groups.  Three  lecture  hours  each  week. 
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230     Earth  Science  Graphics  (3) 

Methods  of  graphic  expression  related  to  natural  science  in  general;  use  of 
various  media;  methods  of  reproducing  graphic  works;  introduction  to  aerial 
photography  interpretation  and  basic  map  use.  One  lecture  and  four  labora- 
tory hours  each  week. 

390     History  of  Earth  Sciences  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  with  a  departmental  concentration  or  consent  of 
the  staff.  Development  of  scientific  thought  in  the  earth  sciences.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

490  Research  in  the  Earth  Sciences  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  with  a  departmental  concentration.  Research  on 
selected  problems  in  the  earth  sciences.  Three  hours  each  week. 

491  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 

495     Senior  Seminar  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  with  a  departmental  concentration  or  consent  of 
the  staff.  May  be  repeated  one  time  for  credit.  One  to  three  hours  each  week. 

499     Honors  Work  in  Earth  Sciences  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and  recommendation  of  depart- 
ment chairman.  Individual  study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  1 18 

ECONOMICS 

(School  of  Business  Administration) 
105     Survey  of  Economics  (3) 

An  introduction  to  economic  principles  for  non-business  and  non-economics 
majors.  Current  analysis  rather  than  theoretical  analysis  is  utilized  to  present 
and  show  the  relevance  of  economic  principles. 

251  Principles  of  Economics  (Micro)  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  111.  Analysis  of  decision-making  processes  and 
economic  equilibrium  for  the  individual  firm  and  consumer  at  an  introductory 
level. 

252  Principles  of  Economics  (Macro)  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  111  and  Economics  251.  Aggregate  economic 
analysis  examining  the  effects  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  upon  aggregate 
employment,  income  and  prices  at  an  introductory  level. 

305     (Environmental  Studies  305)  Environmental  Economics  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Economics  105,  251,  or  252.  Application  of  economic  concepts 
to  environmental  problems;  common  property  resources,  public  goods,  and 
technological  externalities  as  determinants  of  market  failure;  institutional 
alternatives  involving  economic  incentives. 

315  Intermediate  Price  Theory  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Economics  251 ,  252  and  Mathematics  225.  A  theoretical  analy- 
sis of  individual  consumer  and  firm  behavior  and  general  equilibrium. 

31 6  National  Income  Analysis  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Economics  251,  252  and  Mathematics  225.  A  theoretical  analy- 
sis of  the  determination  of  aggregate  income,  aggregate  employment,  and  the 
average  price  level  and  role  of  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  in  the  determination 
of  such. 
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320     Managerial  Economics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Business  304  or  Economics  315.  The  theory  and  application  of 
economic  principles  and  methodology  to  the  decision  making  process  under 
conditions  of  uncertainty.  Includes  demand,  cost  and  production  conditions 
facing  the  firm;  forecasting;  capital  budgeting;  promotion;  the  employment  of 
inputs;  pricing  strategies  and  market  structure;  and  macro-policy  issues  influ- 
encing the  business  environment. 

326  Comparative  Economic  Systems  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Economics  105  or  252.  Analysis  of  economic  systems  operating 
under  capitalism,  socialism,  communism,  and  fascism;  institutions  and 
organization  of  production  and  government;  decision-making;  distribution  of 
income;  problems  of  developing  nations. 

327  Money  and  Banking  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Economics  251,  252.  A  theoretical  and  empirical  analysis  of  the 
effects  of  money  on  aggregate  income  and  employment  and  the  average  price 
level.  Analysis  of  the  tools  and  policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  An  overview  of 
banks  and  other  financial  intermediaries. 

336     Money  and  Capital  Markets  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Economics  252.  An  introduction  to  the  financial  and  economic 
environment  within  which  a  firm  must  operate.  Analysis  of  the  sources  and  the 
cost  and  availability  of  funds  in  a  domestic  and  international  setting.  Analysis 
of  international  monetary  flows.  Financial  decision  making  in  an  integrated 
world  economy. 

338     Public  Finance  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Economics  251,  252.  Study  of  state,  local,  and  federal  govern- 
ment revenues  and  expenditures:  (1)  Facts  of  public  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures; (2)  Theory  of  public  sector-social  goods,  social  balance,  and  fiscal 
neutrality;  (3)  Methods  of  achieving  efficiency  in  government— Benefit-cost 
analysis.  Program  budgeting  (PPB),  and  pricing  of  government  services. 

401     History  of  Economic  Thought  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Economics  315  and  316.  Scientific  economic  thought  and  phi- 
losophy from  ancient  to  modern  times.  Open-ended  as  to  dates  of  time  period 
covered.  Primary  emphasis  is  on  topics  as  opposed  to  schools  of  thought. 

417     Introductory  Econometrics  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Business  207  and  Economics  315  or  316.  An  introduction  to  the 
formalization  of  economic  hypotheses  into  testable  relationships  and  the 
application  of  appropriate  statistical  techniques.  Theoretical  aspects  are 
covered,  but  primary  emphasis  is  on  computer  application  utilizing  regression 
analysis. 

427  Labor  Economics  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Economics  251,  252.  An  analysis  of  the  demand  for  and  the 
supply  of  labor  at  the  individual  and  the  aggregate  level,  labor  unions  and  col- 
lective bargaining. 

428  Regional  Growth  and  Development  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Economics  251,  252.  Theories  of  subnational  or  regional  eco- 
nomic growth.  Measures  of  regional  economic  growth.  Policies  to  alleviate 
problems  resulting  from  disparate  rates  of  regional  economic  growth. 

446     International  Trade  and  Finance  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Accounting  202,  Economics  251,  252.  A  consideration  of  inter- 
national trade  theory  and  international  financial  institutions,  including  com- 
parative advantage,  exchange  rates  and  balance  of  payments  problems. 

491     Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Jur]\or  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 
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495     Senior  Seminar  in  Economics  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Economics  315,  316  and  consent  of  instructor.  An  examination 
of  current  problems  in  economics  organized  on  a  discussion-research  basis. 
The  content  of  the  course  will  vary  as  changing  conditions  require  the  use  of 
new  approaches  to  deal  with  current  issues. 

499     Honors  Worl<  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent  work  for  honors  students. 

EDUCATION 

(School  of  Education) 

200  Teacher,  School,  and  Society  (4) 

This  course  will  address  two  purposes:  to  orient  the  student  to  the  role  of  the 
teacher  and  to  provide  the  student  with  understanding  of  the  structure  and 
purposes  of  the  professional  education  program  which  he  is  entering.  Major 
topics  of  consideration  will  include  socio-cultural,  governmental,  and  organi- 
zational influences  bearing  on  the  role  of  teacher,  careers  in  education,  sys- 
tematic approaches  to  instruction,  and  analysis  of  classroom  behavior.  A  va- 
riety of  group  and  individual  activities,  including  structured  field  experiences, 
will  be  provided.  Three  hours  of  instruction  and  two  hours  of  field  activity  each 
week. 

201  Instructional  Program  Development  I  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Education  200  or  permission  of  department  chairman.  The  first 
of  a  two-part  sequence  designed  to  provide  the  conceptual  tools  and  analytic 
skills  necessary  to  plan,  implement,  and  evaluate  instructional  programs,  this 
course  will  focus  on  the  fundamental  components  of  instructional  program 
development.  Topics  of  study  will  include  goal  setting,  theory  building,  predic- 
tion and  hypothesis  development,  planning  strategies,  task  analysis,  organi- 
zation for  instruction,  and  design  of  instructional  systems.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

202  Instructional  Program  Development  II  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Education  201.  The  second  of  a  two-part  sequence  in  instruc- 
tional design,  this  course  will  develop  further  the  specific  skills  in  program  de- 
velopment, critical  analysis,  and  communication.  Topics  of  study  will  include 
selection  and  evaluation  of  instructional  resources,  design  of  feedback  sys- 
tems, measurement,  and  data  organization  and  interpretation.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

250     Reading  Foundations  (3) 

A  foundations  course  for  all  elementary  majors.  Emphasis  on  linguistic  and 
psychological  bases  of  the  reading  process,  stages  in  the  development  of 
reading  ability,  and  sequences  of  skill  acquisition.  Students  will  study  models 
of  reading  instruction,  the  role  of  the  classroom  teacher  of  reading,  and  forces 
influencing  that  role.  Three  hours  each  week. 

260     Introduction  to  Exceptional  Children  (3) 

Survey  of  major  categories  of  exceptionalities  including  giftedness,  mental  re- 
tardation, hearing  impairments,  visual  impairments,  learning  disabilities, 
communication  disorders,  emotional  handicaps,  and  physical  handicaps.  In- 
cludes definitions,  characteristics,  etiology,  psycho-social  implications,  and 
educational  intervention  of  each  exceptionality.  Three  hours  each  week. 

310     School-Community  Relations  (3) 

Methods  of  improving  school-community  relations.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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319     Individualizing  Instruction  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Education  200  or  consent  of  instructor,  and  Education  201  and 
Psychology  216  are  recommended.  This  course  will  focus  on  strategies  for 
meeting  needs  of  individuals  in  the  regular  classroom.  Students  will  study  al- 
ternative methods  for  dealing  with  pupil  differences  that  have  an  impact  on 
learning.  Characteristics  of  children  with  academic,  intellectual,  social- 
emotional,  physical,  cultural  and  language  differences  will  be  examined. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

322  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics,  Grades  K-3  (3) 

Prerequisites:  EDN  200  and  201  and  six  semester  hours  of  appropriate  mathe- 
matics. Study  of  methods  and  materials  for  the  teaching  of  mathematics  at  the 
kindergarten  through  third  grade  level.  Logical,  psychological,  and  sociologi- 
cal considerations  for  the  teaching  of  mathematics.  Three  hours  each  week. 

323  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics,  Grades  4-9  (3) 

Prerequisites:  EDN  200  and  EDN  201  and  six  semester  hours  of  appropriate 
mathematics.  Focus  on  materials  and  methods  for  teaching  mathematics  in 
grades  4-9.  Logical,  psychological  and  sociological  considerations  of  the 
teaching  of  mathematics.  Examination  of  curricula  appropriate  at  the  inter- 
mediate level.  Three  hours  each  week. 

330     Science/Social  Studies  Methods  (K-3)  (3) 

Designed  for  the  Early  Childhood  major.  Materials  and  methods  for  the  teach- 
ing of  social  studies  and  science.  Applications  of  the  social  and  natural 
sciences  appropriate  for  the  student  in  grades  K-3.  Three  hours  each  week. 

335  Social  Studies  Methods  and  Curriculum  (4-9)  (3) 

Prerequisites:  EDN  200,  201,  and  6  hours  of  social  studies  content.  The  var- 
ious methods  and  strategies  of  teaching  social  studies  including  problem 
solving,  simulations,  and  individualizing  instruction  with  a  strong  emphasis  on 
the  unit  approach  will  be  explored.  Field  experiences  will  be  planned,  en- 
abling the  student  to  have  an  opportunity  for  executing  units  of  study.  An  over- 
view of  the  curriculum  content  4-9  will  be  emphasized.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

336  The  Teaching  of  Science  (4-9)  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Seven  (7)  hours  of  science  at  the  college  level.  Designed  for 
Elementary  Education  majors  seeking  certification  at  the  4-9  level.  Methods  of 
teaching  the  biological  and  physical  sciences.  Applications  of  the  sciences  to 
classroom  experimentation  and  investigation.  Examination  of  contemporary 
curricula  used  at  the  intermediate  level.  Three  hours  each  week. 

337  Inquiry— The  Method  of  Science 

Prerequisites:  A  course  in  science  methods  or  the  completion  of  15  hours 
toward  a  concentration  or  major  in  science  or  permission  of  instructor.  As- 
sumes initial  level  competency  in  curriculum  and  methods  of  science.  Fo- 
cuses on  conceptualization  of  and  rationale  for  using  inquiry  method  of  teach- 
ing science.  Provides  opportunities  to  acquire  and  practice  skills  needed  to 
utilize  method  and  to  guide  scientific  investigation  at  K-12  levels. 

344     Books  and  Materials  for  Early  Childhood  Education  (3) 

The  selection  and  evaluation  of  books  written  for  children.  Appraisal  of  illus- 
trations and  other  instructional  media  for  preschool  and  primary  children, 
their  functions  and  correlation  with  the  early  childhood  curriculum  will  be 
studied.  Three  hours  each  week. 

348     The  Communication  Arts:  Reading/Language  Arts  (K-3)  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Reading  250.  An  understanding  and  appreciation  of  children's 
language  capabilities  at  school  entrance  and  patterns  of  language  growth 
through  early  school  years  will  be  developed.  Various  approaches  to  school 
language  instruction  will  be  examined.  Students  will  learn  strategies  and 
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methods  for  promoting  growth  in  speaking,  listening  and  writing  in  primary 
classrooms.  Building  on  the  reading  foundations  course,  students  will  learn 
how  to  teach  children  to  read  and  how  to  integrate  reading  and  language  ex- 
perience. They  will  have  extensive  opportunities  to  assess,  teach,  and  eval- 
uate all  areas  of  children's  language  and  reading  development  in  actual  public 
school  classroom.  Three  hours  each  week. 

351     Language  Arts  Methods  for  the  Middle  School  (4-9)  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Reading  250.  The  status  and  process  of  reading/language 
growth  of  middle  grade  children  will  be  studied.  Building  on  the  reading  foun- 
dations course,  students  will  learn  how  to  extend  basic  reading  skills  and 
more  specialized  content  reading  skills.  They  will  learn  how  to  foster  develop- 
ment of  speaking,  listening  and  writing  skills  as  well  as  children's  understand- 
ing of  the  structure  and  conventions  of  their  language.  Students  will  teach  a 
variety  of  supervised  lessons  using  an  integrated  reading/language  arts  ap- 
proach as  well  as  individualized  instruction  model.  Three  hours  each  week. 

356     Reading  in  Content  Areas  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Education  200  and  201.  Required  course  in  the  teaching  of 
reading  for  secondary  majors.  Basic  instructional  reading  strategies  are  de- 
veloped, with  emphasis  on  introducing  assignments,  improving  study  skills, 
and  fostering  critical  thinking.  Students  identify  and  learn  to  teach  reading 
skills  specific  to  varying  content  areas.  Adjusting  instruction  to  students'  read- 
ing capabilities  is  stressed.  Three  hours  each  week. 

364     Mental  Retardation  in  School  and  Society  (3) 

Examination  of  field  of  mental  retardation  from  an  educational  perspective. 
Study  of  entiology,  definitions,  characteristics,  and  historical  and  current  ap- 
proaches to  the  education  of  the  mentally  retarded.  Includes  study  of  all  levels 
of  severity  of  mental  retardation.  Three  hours  each  week. 

366  Learning  Disabled  Children  and  Adolescents  (3) 

Examination  of  the  field  of  learning  disabilities.  Emphasis  on  the  concept  of 
learning  disabilities,  etiology,  diagnosis,  characteristics,  teaching  strategies, 
theory,  historical  influences,  and  current  trends.  Three  hours  each  week. 

367  Teaching  Techniques  for  the  Mildly  Handicapped  (3) 

Prerequisites:  EDN  201  and  one  of  the  following:  EDN  260,  364,  or  366.  Study 
of  various  teaching  techniques  for  educating  the  mildly  handicapped.  Includes 
analysis,  development  and/or  adaptation  of  instructional  materials.  Emphasis 
on  relationship  of  teaching  techniques  to  curriculum.  Three  hours  each  week. 

368  Diagnostic  Techniques  in  Special  Education  (3) 

Prerequisites:  EDN  201  and  one  of  the  following:  EDN  260,  364,  or  366.  Exami- 
nation of  concept  and  fundamentals  of  educational  assessment.  Includes 
examination  of  formal  and  informal  diagnostic  techniques  appropriate  for 
mildly  handicapped  children,  includes  assessment  of  intellectual  functioning, 
reading,  mathematics,  written  expressions,  spoken  language,  perception,  and 
social-emotional  skills.  Three  hours  each  week. 

369  Prescription  Development  in  Special  Education  (3) 

Prerequisites:  EDN  201  and  368.  Development  of  skill  in  planning  educational 
programs  for  exceptional  children.  Includes  writing  instructional  objectives, 
selecting  appropriate  materials  and  techniques,  writing  lesson  plans,  and 
formulating  individual  educational  programs.  Three  hours  each  week. 

404     Basic  Philosophies  of  Education  (3) 

Philosophies  of  education  and  their  influence  on  the  curriculum.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

407     Teaching  Practices  and  Techniques  (3) 

Development  of  techniques  of  teaching;  successful  practices  in  teaching. 
Three  hours  each  week. 
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408  Instructional  Methods  (6) 

Corequisite:  Education  409.  Prerequisite:  Education  200,  201,  (or  department- 
ally  approved  equivalents)  and  250  or  356  as  appropriate;  Psychology  220  or 
221  as  appropriate  and  permission  of  the  School  of  Education,  intensive 
examination  of  instructional  methods  in  the  student's  area  of  specialization. 
Activities  will  be  related  to  the  student's  practicum  assignment,  and  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  the  development  of  instructional  plans  to  be  implemented  in 
the  practicum  setting.  Areas  of  specialization:  Early  Childhood  Education 
(K-3);  English;  French;  Intermediate  Education  (4-9);  Mathematics;  Physical 
Education;  Science;  Social  Studies;  Spanish;  Special  Education. 

409  Practicum  (9) 

Corequisite:  Education  408.  Prerequisite:  As  specified  for  Education  408.  Stu- 
dents will  be  assigned  full-time  to  practicum  sites  within  their  areas  of  spe- 
cializations. During  the  course,  students  will  engage  in  a  variety  of  supervised 
instructional  activities,  assuming  increasingly  wider  responsibility  for  class  in- 
struction. Practica  are  offered  in  the  areas  of  specialization  listed  above  under 
Education  408. 

415     Educational  Media  Design  and  Production  (3) 

This  course  will  provide  students  with  an  understanding  of  the  design  princi- 
ples underlying  the  production  of  instructional  materials  and  with  the  neces- 
sary production  techniques.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  production  of 
materials  and  their  effective  integration  into  an  instructional  unit.  Students  will 
design,  produce,  and  evaluate  a  number  of  projects  using  techniques  com- 
mon to  media  programs  in  public  schools  and  the  authors  who  have  made 
contributions  to  this  field.  Three  hours  each  week. 

430     Preschool  Curriculum 

Prerequisite:  EDN  201.  Provides  students  the  understandings,  skills  and  abili- 
ties necessary  to  implement  an  effective  preschool  program.  Emphasis 
placed  on  knowledge  of  the  curriculum  contents  and  the  effective  combina- 
tions and  correlations  of  these  contents  for  a  preschool  program.  Activities 
will  include  lectures,  discussions,  demonstration,  individual,  and  group  proj- 
ects. 

446     Black  Literature  and  Resources  for  Teachers  (3) 

A  survey  of  Black  literature,  including  the  examination  of  materials  published 
for  classroom  use  in  the  public  schools  and  the  authors  who  have  made  con- 
tributions to  the  field.  Three  hours  each  week. 

491      Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 

495     Selected  Topics  in  Education  (1-3) 

Prerequisites:  Junior  or  senior  standing.  Selected  topics  in  education  of  vary- 
ing duration  and  credit.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  6  semester  hours. 

499     Honors  Work  in  Education  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent  study  for  honors  students. 
For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  1 1 8 

ENGINEERING 

(Department  of  Earth  Sciences) 
111      Engineering  Graphics  (3) 

Fundamentals  of  drafting  and  use  of  instruments,  lettering,  geometric  con- 
structions, orthographic  projection,  auxiliaries,  sections,  fasteners,  dimen- 
sioning, freehand  sketching;  axonometric,  oblique,  and  perspective  views  and 
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fundamentals  of  working  drawings.  Basic  construction  and  topographic  draft- 
ing, inking,  methods  of  reproduction;  descriptive  geometry,  graphical  solution 
of  spatial  point,  line  and  plane  problems.  One  lecture  and  three  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 

211  Land  Surveying  (3) 

Prerequisite:  MAT  111  or  consent  of  instructor.  The  elements  of  plane  survey- 
ing; basic  instrument  nomenclature,  use  and  adjustment,  methods  of  survey- 
ing plots  of  land  using  the  metes  and  bounds  system;  an  introduction  to  the 
public  land  surveys;  methods  of  basic  surveying  computation  involving  hori- 
zontal, vertical  and  angular  measurements;  legal  aspects  of  surveying  (legal 
term  definitions,  recording  processes,  federal,  state  and  local  laws  and 
codes);  basic  methods  of  subdivision.  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of 
laboratory  each  week. 

212  Route  Surveying  (3) 

Prerequisite:  EGN  211  or  consent  of  instructor.  The  elements  of  plane  route 
surveying  to  include  the  operations  involved  in  horizontally  and  vertically 
aligning  roadways  (highways  and  railroads)  and  the  computations  involved  in 
the  various  operations;  horizontal  and  vertical  curves;  procedures  peculiar  to 
roads,  canals,  transmission  lines,  pipelines,  storm  and  sanitary  sewers,  urban 
utility  surveys,  along  with  the  incidental  storm  drainage  design  and  layout  for 
certain  roadway  situations.  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory 
each  week. 

221  Geodetic  Surveying  (3) 

Prerequisite:  EGN  211.  The  application  of  many  of  the  principles  of  geodesy 
for  the  purpose  of  transitioning  from  surveys  on  a  plane  to  surveys  on  an  ob- 
late spheroid  (Earth).  The  use  of  spherical  trigonometry  and  some  of  the  cal- 
culus in  geodetic  surveys;  the  N.C.  State  Plane  Coordinate  System;  some  ex- 
perience in  electronic  distance  measuring;  methods  of  computation  and  field 
methods  of  triangulation,  trilateration  and  traverse;  astronomical  observations 
and  computations  involved  to  determine  latitude,  longitude  and  azimuth  (di- 
rection) from  one  point  to  another.  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of 
laboratory  each  week. 

222  Topographic  Surveying  and  IVlapping  (3) 

Prerequisite:  EGN  211.  The  field  and  office  processes  necessary  to  prepare 
topographic  and  hydrographic  maps  of  a  specified  area.  The  many  methods 
of  data  acquisition  over  land  and  water  areas  are  examined  and  practiced 
during  the  course  to  include:  radial  line  surveys,  x.y.z.  coordinate  surveys, 
aerial  surveys  and  the  plane  table.  The  actual  preparation  of  a  "live"  map  from 
field  survey  to  finished  inked  map  is  a  primary  part  of  the  course.  Two  hours  of 
lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 

ENGLISH 

(Department  of  English) 
101-102     Composition  (3-3) 

Work  in  grammar  and  various  types  of  expository  and  persuasive  writing,  fre- 
quent themes.  Three  hours  each  week;  students  experiencing  serious  difficul- 
ties may  be  required  also  to  attend  the  Writing  Center. 

110     Introduction  to  Literature  (3) 

Study  of  three  literary  genres — poetry,  drama,  and  short  fiction— in  terms  of 
basic  components  and  structures.  Three  hours  each  week. 

201     Intermediate  College  Writing  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Instruction  m  composing  strategies  to  strengthen 
organizational,  syntactical,  and  editing  skills.  Written  projects  relate  to  the 
academic  interests  of  each  student.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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210     Mythology  (3) 

The  major  mythological  systems  of  Western  society— Greek,  Roman,  and 
Norse.  Mythology  of  other  parts  of  the  world  and  related  material  are  also  con- 
sidered. Three  hours  each  week. 

211,212     Great  British  Writers  (3,3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  211:  Writings  before  1800;  212:  Writings  since  1800. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

219  General  Fiction  (3) 

A  thematic  approach  to  fiction  for  students  who  enjoy  extensive  reading  of 
current  novels. 

220  The  Supernatural  in  Literature  (3) 

Types  of  supernatural  phenomena  in  literature.  Emphasis  on  British  and 
American  fiction  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

222     Literature  of  the  Sea  (3) 

A  survey  of  nautical  literature,  both  fiction  and  non-fiction,  with  a  general  in- 
troduction to  nautical  language  and  sailing  terms.  Extensive  reading  in  the  lit- 
erature. 

224     Detective  Fiction  (3) 

Extensive  reading  in  major  authors  from  Poe  to  the  present,  with  some  discus- 
sion of  developments  in  the  mystery  form. 

230     Women  in  Literature  (3) 

Twentieth-century  literature  by  and  about  women.  Focus  on  changes  in 
images  and  roles  of  women.  Includes  fiction,  poetry,  and  essays.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

245     Journalism  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  101.  Introduction  to  news  writing.  Includes  news  stories, 
editorials,  feature  articles  and  reviews.  Three  hours  each  week. 

250     Introduction  to  Folklore  (3) 

A  definition  and  survey  of  the  most  common  forms  of  folklore,  including  folk 
speech,  narratives,  music,  art,  customs  and  beliefs,  with  an  emphasis  upon 
the  relevance  of  these  materials  to  the  study  of  literature,  history,  education, 
art,  the  social  sciences  and  other  disciplines. 

301     Scientific  Writing  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Techniques  and  structure  in  scientific  writing,  em- 
phasizing abstracts,  proposals,  progress  reports,  final  reports,  oral  reports, 
journal  articles,  and  professional  papers. 

304  Writing  for  Teachers  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Instruction  in  writing  for  teachers  of  all  school  sub- 
jects (K-12).  Forms  of  exposition  and  persuasion  appropriate  to  teachers; 
consideration  given  to  learning  and  composition  theory,  the  composing  proc- 
ess, theories  of  rhetoric,  evaluation,  writing  development.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

305  Advanced  Grammar  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Various  current  theories  and  approaches  to  under- 
standing the  structure  of  English.  Three  hours  each  week. 

306  Advanced  Composition  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Instruction  in  writing  the  objective  report,  descrip- 
tive analysis,  extended  definition,  explication,  and  critical  analysis,  among 
other  expository  types;  consideration  of  writing  problems,  strategies,  and 
styles.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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307-308     Creative  Writing  I,  II  (3-3) 

307:  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Instruction  in  writing  fiction,  including  critical 
evaluation  by  instructor  and  class  of  student's  original  works.  Three  hours 
each  week.  308:  Prerequisite:  Creative  Writing  I  or  consent  of  instructor.  Inten- 
sive practice  in  writing  fiction  or  poetry,  with  emphasis  upon  developing  the 
individual  student's  interests  and  abilities.  Three  hours  each  week. 

309     Poetry  Writing  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Instruction  in  writing  poetry.  Criticism  and  class  dis- 
cussion of  original  poems  by  students.  Includes  practice  in  various  verse 
forms  as  well  as  developing  students'  individual  abilities. 

311  Introduction  to  Linguistics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  An  introductory  course  in  linguistics.  Topics  include 
phonetics;  the  phonological,  semantic,  and  syntactic  organization  of  lan- 
guage; language  acquisition  by  children;  language  change;  theories  of  lan- 
guage origin;  and  animal  "languages."  Three  hours  each  week. 

312  Semantics:  Language  and  Meaning  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  The  study  of  language  as  it  affects  our  thinking  and 
behavior;  language  and  prejudice;  the  language  of  advertising,  propaganda, 
science,  and  poetry;  slanting,  euphemisms,  jargon,  connotations,  abstraction. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

313  History  of  the  English  Language  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  The  development  of  the  English  language  from  Old 
English  to  the  present;  changes  in  sounds,  vocabulary,  syntax,  meaning,  and 
spelling;  formation  of  American  dialects.  Three  hours  each  week. 

31 5  Twentieth  Century  European  Literature  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Study  of  such  writers  as  Joyce,  Mann,  Camus,  Kaf- 
ka, Tolstoy  and  Conrad.  Three  hours  each  week. 

316  Romantic  Literature  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Major  and  minor  poetry  and  prose,  1783-1837.  Em- 
phasis on  new  trends  in  poetry,  the  role  of  the  artist,  and  Romantic  critical 
theory.  Three  hours  each  week. 

31 7  Victorian  Literature  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Poetry  and  prose  from  1837-1901.  Artistic  achieve- 
ments and  literary  movements.  Intellectual  and  social  problems  of  the  Victo- 
rians reflected  in  their  literature.  Three  hours  each  week. 

318  The  English  Novel  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  the  study  of  representative  classic  novels  from 
Fielding's  Tom  Jones  (1749)  to  Bennett's  tfie  Old  Wives'  Tale  (1915).  Includes 
overview  of  fiction  preceding  the  first  English  novel.  Three  hours  each  week. 

320  Early  American  Literature  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Poetry  and  prose  from  1620-1920,  emphasizing 
three  dominant  literary  attitudes  —  Puritanism,  Neo-Classicism,  and  Pre- 
Romanticism  —  in  works  by  Bradford,  Franklin,  Irving,  Bryant,  and  Cooper, 
among  others.  Three  hours  each  week. 

321  American  Romanticism  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Poetry  and  prose  from  1820-1855,  including  Whit- 
man's free  verse,  Emerson's  essays,  Thoreau's  Walden,  and  short  fiction  by 
Poe,  Hawthorne,  and  Melville.  Three  hours  each  week. 

322  American  Realism  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Realism  and  naturalism  in  literature  from 
1855-1900,  emphasizing  Dickinson's  poetry  and  fiction  by  Twain,  Howells, 
James,  and  Crane.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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325  Twentieth  Century  American  Fiction  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Short  stories  and  novels  from  1900  to  1950.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

326  Southern  American  Literature  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Study  of  Southern  fiction,  emphasizing  nineteenth 
century  southwestern  humor  sketches  and  twentieth  century  short  stories  and 
novels  by  Faulkner,  Welty,  Caldwell,  and  others.  Three  hours  each  week. 

327  North  Carolina  Literature  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Interpretive  study  of  writers  such  as  Charles  Ches- 
nutt,  0.  Henry,  Paul  Green,  Thomas  Wolfe,  Randall  Jarrell,  Robert  Ruark,  A.R. 
Ammons,  Doris  Betts,  and  Reynolds  Price.  Three  hours  each  week. 

330     Interpretation  of  Poetry  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Study  of  traditional  and  contemporary  poets  and 
poetic  forms  with  emphasis  on  how  to  read  and  interpret  poetry.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

333  Science  Fiction  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Study  of  major  science  fiction  writers  such  as  Wells, 
Asimov,  Clarke,  Heinlein,  LeGuin,  Bester,  Miller,  and  Bradbury.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

334  Ethnic  Literature  of  the  United  States  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Literature  of  various  American  ethnic  groups,  with 
emphasis  on  Afro-American,  Native  American,  Chicano,  and  Asian  American 
literature.  Three  hours  each  week. 

335  Major  Forms  of  Drama  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Development  of  tragedy,  comedy,  and  modern 
forms;  includes  the  work  of  dramatists  such  as  Aeschylus,  Aristophanes,  Jon- 
son,  Marlowe,  Moliere,  Congreve,  Racine,  Ibsen,  Chekov,  Strindberg,  O'Neill, 
and  Williams,  with  attention  to  historical  background  and  dramatic  criticism. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

336  The  Short  Story  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Analysis  and  interpretation.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

339     Modern  British  and  American  Drama  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Representative  plays  by  such  dramatists  as  Shaw, 
Yeats,  Galsworthy,  O'Casey,  Maugham,  O'Neill,  Hellman,  Odets,  Williams,  and 
Saroyan,  with  attention  to  themes  and  techniques  reflecting  the  social,  politi- 
cal, and  philosophical  concerns  of  the  twentieth  century.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

341     The  Nineteenth  Century  British  Novel  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Study  of  the  novel  as  a  form,  illustrated  by  nine- 
teenth century  novels  ranging  from  Dicken's  Dombeyand  Son  to  Hardy's  Tess 
of  ttie  d'Urbevilles.  Three  hours  each  week. 

345     Literature  for  Youthful  Readers  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Study  of  folklore,  fantasy,  contemporary  realistic 
fiction,  biography,  non-fiction,  and  poetry,  designed  for  teachers  (4-9)  and 
parents.  Three  hours  each  week. 

351     Shakespeare:  The  Comedies  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Emphasis  is  on  dramatic  literary  qualities  as  well  as 
interpretation  of  the  plays.  Usually  seven  to  nine  plays  are  studied.  Three 
hours  each  week. 
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352  Shakespeare:  The  Tragedies  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Emphasis  is  on  dramatic  literary  qualities  as  well  as 
interpretation  of  the  plays.  Usually  seven  to  nine  plays  are  studied.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

353  Shakespeare:  The  Histories  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  1 02.  Emphasis  is  on  dramatic  literary  qualities  as  well  as 
interpretation  of  the  plays.  Usually  seven  to  nine  plays  are  studied.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

355     The  Literature  of  Medieval  England  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  A  survey  of  works  written  in  England  between  500 
and  1500  A.D.,  exclusive  of  Chaucer.  Genres  to  be  studied  include  chronicle, 
biography,  epic,  romance,  lyric,  elegy,  dream  vision,  and  drama.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

380     Religion  in  Modern  Literature  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Religious  perspectives  in  modern  literature,  includ- 
ing such  writers  as  Hopkins,  Eliot,  Kafka,  Tate,  Fry,  Jeffers,  Greene,  and  Mala- 
mud. 

385     Soviet  Russian  Literature  (in  translation)  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Interpretation  of  Russian  literature  since  the  Revo- 
lution (1917),  emphasizing  the  effects  of  politics  on  that  literature.  Studies 
such  writers  as  Bulgakov,  Pasternak,  and  Solzhenitsyn.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

412     Prose  and  Poetry  of  the  English  Renaissance  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Prose,  poetry  and  drama  of  the  English  Renais- 
sance, poetry  from  Skelton  to  Jonson,  prose  from  More  to  Bacon,  drama  from 
Kyd  to  Shirley.  Three  hours  each  week. 

415     The  Eighteenth  Century  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  1 02.  Major  literary  trends  of  the  eighteenth  century:  neo- 
classical poetry  and  satire,  the  rise  of  the  periodical  and  the  novel,  the  shift  to 
Romanticism.  Includes  Restoration  poetry  and  drama.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

426     The  American  Novel  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Survey  of  the  development  of  the  novel  from  1798  to 
1900.  Representative  works  by  Hawthorne,  Cooper,  Twain,  James,  Crane,  and 
Dreiser,  among  others.  Three  hours  each  week. 

430     Modern  Poetry  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Twentieth  century  British  and  American  poets.  Ma- 
jor trends  in  poetry  from  the  Imagists  to  the  present.  Three  hours  each  week. 

435     Literature  Since  1945  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Intensive  reading  of  literature  written  since  the  close 
of  World  War  II.  Works  will  cover  all  genres  and  will  include  writers  of  various 
nationalities,  although  emphasis  will  be  on  British  and  American  authors. 

455  Chaucer  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Study  of  the  major  works  including  the  dream  vi- 
sions, Troilus  and  Criseyde,  and  The  Canterbury  Tales.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

456  Milton  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102.  Three  hours  each  week. 

460     World  Masterpieces  (3) 

Prerequisite:  English  1 02.  Selections  in  translation  from  the  world's  best  litera- 
ture. Three  hours  each  week. 
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491     Directedlndividual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 

495     Seminar  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  English  102  and  junior  or  senior  standing.  Intensive  study  of  a 
genre,  author,  period,  or  special  topic. 

499     Honors  Work  in  English  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing.  Independent  study  for  honors  stu- 
dents. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  1 1 8 

ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES 

(Interdepartmental) 
106     (Physics  106)  Environmental  Physics  (3) 

A  study  of  the  environment  and  the  interrelation  of  its  physical  systems.  Em- 
phasis on  energy  sources,  efficiency  of  their  use  and  the  effect  on  the  environ- 
ment. Three  hours  each  week. 

120     (Geology  120)  Environmental  Geology  (3) 

Introduction  to  the  relationships  between  man  and  his  geologic  environment. 
Concerned  with  the  problems  that  people  have  in  using  the  earth  and  the 
reaction  of  the  earth  to  that  use.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  earth  processes,  earth 
resources,  and  properties  of  rocks  and  surficial  deposits  insofar  as  they  are 
important  to  or  affect  human  activities.  Three  hours  each  week. 

195     Introduction  to  Environmental  Studies  (3) 

Interdisciplinary  introduction  to  the  scope  and  application  of  environmental 
studies.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  an  integrated  analysis  of  environmental 
principles  and  discussions  centering  on  current  environmental  problems. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

228     (Mathematics  228)  Mathematical  Modeling  with  Applications 
to  Environmental  Problems  (3) 

Prerequisites:  MAT  112  or  115,  CSC  111,  any  Statistics  course.  An  introduc- 
tory treatment  of  mathematical  and  computer  modeling  techniques  which 
have  application  to  environmental  problems  of  an  ecological,  biological,  so- 
cial, economic,  political  and  behavioral  nature.  Models  to  be  examined  will  be 
both  deterministic  and  stochastic  and  will  include  graph  and  network  models, 
Markov  processes,  linear  programming,  Monte  Carlo  techniques,  simulation, 
and  game  theoretic  models.  Group  work  will  be  especially  encouraged. 

305     (Economics  305)  Environmental  Economics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Economics  251,  252,  or  205  and  consent  of  instructor.  Applica- 
tion of  economic  concepts  to  environmental  problems;  common  property  re- 
sources, public  goods,  and  technological  externalities  as  determinants  of 
market  failure;  institutional  alternatives  involving  economic  incentives.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

316     (Sociology  316)  Human  Ecology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105  and  three  additional  hours  in  Sociology  above  the 
introductory  level.  A  theory  of  community  structure  based  on  social  evolution 
as  shown  through  the  referential  concepts  of  population,  organization,  envi- 
ronment and  technology.  An  analysis  of  the  spatial,  temporal,  functional  and 
related  configuration  of  human  communities.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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333     (Chemistry  333)  Analytical  Chemistry  in  Environmental 
Problems  (2) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102  and  102-51.  The  theory  of  (a)  sampling  and  sam- 
ple preparation  (air,  water,  etc.)  (b)  selective  methods  of  quantitative  gravi- 
metric and  volumetric  analysis,  (c)  instrumental  techniques,  and  (d)  monitor- 
ing systems.  Normally  taken  concurrently  with  Analytical  Chemistry  Labora- 
tory in  Environmental  Problems  (333-51).  May  not  be  taken  for  credit  after  335 
has  been  passed.  Two  hours  each  week. 

333-51      (Chemistry  333-51 )  Analytical  Chemistry  in  Environmental 
Problems  (2) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  333  or  335.  Four  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

370     (Psychology  370)  Environmental  Psychology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  105.  The  study  of  the  effects  of  the  physical  environ- 
ment on  the  behavior  effects  of  noxious  factors  in  the  environment,  the  psy- 
chology of  environmental  design,  and  the  formation  and  change  of  attitudes 
about  the  environment.  Three  hours  each  week. 

490  Senior  Project  (1-6) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  permission  of  instructor.  A  research  project 
and  seminar  under  the  supervison  of  a  committee  of  environmental  studies 
faculty.  The  project  should  involve  the  investigation  of  a  current  problem  in  the 
Environmental  Studies  field,  and  the  preparation  of  a  written  report  on  the 
findings. 

491  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  the  Environmental 
Studies  Advisor. 

495     Seminar  in  Environmental  Studies  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Synthetic  approach  to  the  study  of  Environ- 
mental Science.  Development  of  the  "holistic"  view  of  the  environment,  its  in- 
terrelationship with  science,  technology,  and  society  in  a  seminar  format. 

499     Honors  Work  in  Environmental  Studies  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent  study  for  honors  students. 
For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  1 18 

FINANCE 

(School  of  Business  Administration) 

235     Personal  Finance  (3) 

Study  of  individual  and  family  financial  decisions.  Designed  to  prepare  the 
student  to  exercise  intelligent  control  over  income,  expenditures,  borrowing, 
savings,  and  investments.  Recommended  elective  for  non-business  majors. 

330     Principles  of  Investments  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  202  and  Economics  251  and  252.  An  introduction  to 
alternative  investments,  with  major  emphasis  on  financial  instruments.  Practi- 
cal descriptive  material  and  relevant  theoretical  applications.  Topics  include 
stocks,  bonds,  options  and  REITs. 

335     Business  Finance  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  202  and  Economics  251.  An  introduction  to  the  fi- 
nance function  of  business  enterprises  and  to  the  analytical  techniques  used 
in  making  investment  and  financing  decisions.  Brief  review  of  financial  analy- 
sis, planning  and  control.  Emphasis  is  on  decisions  involving  working  capital, 
long-term  assets,  long-term  financing,  and  financial  leverage. 
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360     Real  Estate  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Accounting  201 ,  Economics  251  and  252.  Principles  of  property 
management  and  practices  relating  to  appraisal,  sales,  ownership,  control,  fi- 
nancing, and  transfer  of  real  property. 

365     Risk  Management  and  Insurance  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Accounting  201 ,  Economics  251  and  252.  An  introduction  to  the 
risk  management  function  and  to  the  basic  methods  used  to  handle  risks  fac- 
ing the  business  enterprise,  families,  and  individuals.  Emphasis  is  on  the  in- 
surance method  of  handling  risk  with  study  of  the  concepts  underlying  insur- 
ance, the  fundamentals  of  insurance  contracts,  and  a  broad  selection  of  policy 
coverages  in  the  property  and  liability,  and  life  and  health  fields. 

430     Securities  Valuation  and  Portfolio  Analysis  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Finance  330  and  335.  An  analytical  approach  to  the  valuation  of 
stocks,  bonds  and  options  and  the  placement  of  those  securities  in  Marko- 
witz-efficient  portfolios. Technical  and  fundamental  analysis,  market  efficiency 
and  valuation  models  are  examined.  Both  application  and  theory  are  empha- 
sized. 

436  Financial  Management  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Business  335.  Financial  analysis  and  decision  making  in  the 
modern  business  organization.  Theoretical  foundations  of  financial  decision 
making  are  emphasized  including  both  working  capital  and  fixed  capital  re- 
quirements. 

437  Management  of  Financial  Institutions  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Economics  336  and  Finance  335.  A  case  study  course  in  the 
management  of  financial  institutions  with  emphasis  on  commercial  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations.  Major  emphasis  on  defining  the  functional 
areas  within  the  institutions  and  the  associated  decision  making  process. 

491     Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 

499     Honors  Work  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent  work  for  honors  students. 


FRENCH 

(Department  of  Modern  Languages) 
101-102     Elementary  French  (3-3) 

Emphasis  on  achievement  of  an  active  command  of  the  language.  Aural-oral 
practice;  intensive  study  of  the  basic  patterns  of  spoken  French;  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  basic  conversation.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  and  Spring. 

105     French  for  Tourists  (3) 

General  interest  course,  but  designed  specifically  for  those  planning  to  travel 
in  a  French-speaking  country.  Emphasis  on  practical  communication,  current 
vocabulary  and  colloquial  expressions.  Realia  and  audio-visual  aids  used  ex- 
tensively. Course  may  be  structured  to  answer  specific  individual  needs. 
Three  hours  each  week.  Spring. 

201-202     Intermediate  French  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  French  102  or  equivalent.  201:  A  review  of  the  most  important 
and  practical  aspects  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language.  Applica- 
tion of  the  language  in  composition,  conversation  and  readings.  202:  Empha- 
sis on  reading  a  variety  of  material  drawn  from  different  areas,  including  litera- 
ture, history,  politics,  sociology,  religion  and  others.  Oral  discussions  to  en- 
able the  student  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  the  language.  Brief  explanations  of 
grammatical  points  when  necessary.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  and  spring 
respectively. 
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305  Conversation  and  Composition  (3) 

Prerequisite:  French  202  or  equivalent.  Intensive  training  in  spoken  and  v\/rit- 
ten  French.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall. 

306  Advanced  Grammar  (3) 

Prerequisite:  French  202  or  equivalent.  Comparative  grammar  and  transla- 
tion; required  of  those  preparing  to  teach  at  the  high  school  level.  Three  hours 
each  week.  Fall. 

307  Phonetics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  French  202  or  equivalent.  Various  speech  phenomena;  practice 
in  phonetic  transcription,  pronunciation,  and  intonation;  required  of  those 
preparing  to  teach  at  the  high  school  level.  Three  hours  each  week.  Spring. 

311,312     French  Civilization  (3,  3) 

Prerequisite:  French  202.  Geographical,  historical,  and  cultural  aspects  of 
France.  311:  From  prehistoric  times  to  the  French  Revolution,  312:  From  the 
French  Revolution  to  the  present.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  and  spring  re- 
spectively. 

321 ,  322     Survey  of  French  Literature  (3,  3) 

Prerequisite:  French  202.  Extensive  readings  covering  the  main  currents  of 
French  literature;  emphasis  in  classroom  discussion  on  textual  analysis  and 
criticism;  oral  and  written  reports.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  and  spring  re- 
spectively. 

336     Explication  De  Texte  (3) 

Prerequisite:  French  305  or  equivalent.  Training  in  French  textual  criticism; 
oral  and  written  reports.  Three  hours  each  week.  Spring. 

405     Advanced  Conversation  and  Composition  (3) 

Prerequisite:  French  305  or  equivalent.  Emphasis  on  oral  French,  essay  writ- 
ing and  translation.  Recommended  for  students  preparing  for  teaching.  Three 
hours  each  week.  Offered  on  demand. 

425  French  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  (3) 

Prerequisite:  French  322  or  equivalent.  Major  writers  of  the  Renaissance: 
Rabelais,  Ronsard,  Du  Bellay,  Montaigne,  and  others;  oral  and  written  reports. 
Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  1983  and  alternate  years. 

426  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (3) 

Prerequisite:  French  322  or  equivalent.  Major  writers  of  the  French  Enlighten- 
ment: Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  Rousseau,  and  others;  oral  and  written 
reports.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  1983  and  alternate  years. 

430     The  French  Novel  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (3) 

Prerequisite:  French  322.  Readings,  discussion  and  analysis  of  representative 
works  of  Proust,  Gide,  Malraux,  Sartre,  Camus,  and  others;  oral  and  written 
reports.  Three  hours  each  week.  Spring  1983  and  alternate  years. 

435  The  Nineteenth  Century  French  Novel  (3) 

Prerequisite:  French  322.  Readings,  discussion  and  analysis  of  major  novels; 
romanticism,  realism,  and  naturalism.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  1982  and 
alternate  years. 

436  French  Classicism  (3) 

Prerequisite:  French  322.  Readings,  discussion  and  analysis  of  representative 
works  with  emphasis  on  dramatic  literature  of  the  17th  century:  Corneille,  Ra- 
cine, and  Moliere.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  1982  and  alternate  years. 

437  French  Lyric  Poetry  from  Villon  to  Baudelaire  (3) 

Prerequisite:  French  322  or  equivalent.  Major  lyric  forms  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  19th  century;  oral  and  written  reports.  Three  hours  each  week. 
Spring  1983  and  alternate  years. 
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438  Masterpiecesof  French  Drama  (3) 

Prerequisite:  French  322  or  equivalent.  The  theatre  in  France  from  the  Renais- 
sance to  modern  times.  Representative  texts;  oral  and  written  reports.  Three 
hours  each  week.  Spring  1982  and  alternate  years. 

439  Masterpieces  of  French  Prose  Fiction  (3) 

Prerequisite:  French  322  or  equivalent.  Representative  works  of  imaginative 
French  prose  from  the  17th  century  to  the  present;  oral  and  written  reports. 
Three  hours  each  week.  Spring  1982  and  alternate  years. 

491      Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 
Fall  and  spring. 

495     Seminar  in  French  Literature  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  French  322  or  equivalent.  Cooperative  study  of  a  selected  topic 
under  the  direction  of  departmental  faculty.  Research,  informal  presentations, 
reports,  discussions.  Fall  and  spring. 

499     Honors  Work  in  French  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  eligibility  for  honors  program.  Independent 
study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  118 

GEOGRAPHY 

(Department  of  Earth  Sciences) 
135     Introduction  to  Physical  Geography  (4) 

Maps  and  map  projections  and  their  uses;  analysis  of  the  spatial  distribution 
and  character  of  environmental  elements,  including  climate,  land  forms,  vege- 
tation, and  soils.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

145     Introduction  to  Human  Geography  (3) 

Concepts  and  methods  of  human  geography  with  emphasis  on  current  prob- 
lems related  to  the  spatial  distribution  of  population.  Three  hours  each  week. 

215     Economic  Geography  (3) 

Economic  activities  of  man,  their  location  and  relation  to  physical  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  environment.  Three  hours  each  week. 

250     Population  Geography  (3) 

A  study  of  the  spatial  dimensions  of  population  growth,  density  and  movement 
and  of  the  shifts  in  these  patterns  as  they  relate  to  changes  in  selected  socio- 
economic and  cultural  phenomena.  Three  hours  per  week. 

280     Geography  of  North  Carolina  (3) 

A  survey  of  the  physical  and  cultural  landscapes  of  North  Carolina  with  the 
emphasis  being  on  an  understanding  of  the  complex  geographical  variety  that 
exists  within  this  Southern  state. 

330  Elementary  Cartography  (3) 

Techniques  of  drafting,  map  projection,  and  map  design;  methods  of  data 
representation  on  maps.  One  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

331  Quantitative  Methodology  in  Earth  Sciences  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Statistics  205  or  215.  Statistical  techniques  applied  to  the  analy- 
sis of  research  problems  in  the  earth  sciences,  with  emphasis  on  spatial  distri- 
butions and  relationships.  Testing  of  hypotheses  and  introduction  to  appropri- 
ate models  and  theory. 
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335     Introduction  to  Geomorphology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Geography  135  or  Geology  101.  Description  and  classification  of 
land  forms;  analysis  of  the  geologic,  climatic  and  biologic  factors  involved  in 
their  formation;  survey  of  geomorphic  provinces  of  the  United  States.  Three 
lecture  and  tw/o  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

350     Historical  Geography  of  the  United  States  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  231  or  Geography  145  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  A 
study  of  the  evolution  of  the  cultural  landscapes  and  the  spatial  patterns  of  the 
area  that  is  now  the  United  States.  Examination  of  past  geographies  and  of 
geographical  change  through  time.  Three  hours  each  week. 

380     Regional  Geography  of  the  United  States  (3) 

A  regional  analysis  of  physical  characteristics,  resource  base  and  human 
geography  of  the  United  States.  Three  hours  each  week. 

385     Regional  Geography  of  Europe  (3) 

A  regional  analysis  of  the  physical  and  cultural  features  of  Europe.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

415     Industrial  Geography  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Credit  in  geography  or  economics  or  consent  of  instructor.  Fac- 
tors underlying  the  distribution,  development  and  character  of  major  world  in- 
dustrial regions.  Three  hours  each  week. 

417     Urban  Geography  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Credit  in  a  social  science  or  in  history  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Analysis  of  the  spatial  distribution,  growth,  function  and  structure  of  urban 
places  with  emphasis  on  urban  development  and  problems  in  the  United 
States.  Three  hours  each  week. 

430     Climatology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Geography  135  or  consent  of  instructor.  The  spatial  distribution 
and  character  of  climates,  their  relation  to  other  elements  of  the  environment 
and  to  human  activities.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

432     Biogeography(3) 

Prerequisite:  Credit  in  physical  geography  or  in  geology  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Principles  and  methodology  underlying  the  study  of  the  distribution  of  or- 
ganisms in  aquatic  and  terrestrial  environments;  description  of  modern  global 
distribution  patterns  and  their  development  by  physiographic,  climatic  and 
evolutionary  events  of  the  past.  Three  hours  each  week. 

435     RegionalGeomorphology  of  North  America  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Geography  335  or  Geology  440,  or  senior  status  in  department 
or  consent  of  instructor.  Analysis  of  the  spatial  patterns  and  interactions  of 
geomorphic  processes  in  North  America.  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  (1) 
examination  of  geomorphic  provinces  and  (2)  analysis  of  regional  historical 
geomorphology.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

455     Political  Geography  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Credit  in  a  social  science  or  in  history  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Geographic  factors  in  the  development  of  nations  and  in  contemporary  na- 
tional and  international  affairs.  Three  hours  each  week. 

491     Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 

499     Honors  Work  in  Geography  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and  recommendation  of  depart- 
ment chairman.  Individual  study  for  honors  students. 
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GEOLOGY 

(Department  of  Earth  Sciences) 

101  Physical  Geology  (4) 

Study  of  the  earth  and  the  moon;  constitution  of  the  earth's  crust;  weathering, 
erosional  and  depositionai  processes;  mountain  building  forces  and  the 
earth's  internal  composition.  Field  trips.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 

1 02  Historical  Geology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Geology  101.  Geologic  history  of  the  earth;  methods  of  inter- 
preting the  past;  ancient  environments;  development  and  evolution  of  life.  Re- 
quired field  trips.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

120     (Environmental  Studies  120)  Environmental  Geology  (3) 

Introduction  to  the  relationships  between  man  and  his  geologic  environment. 
Concerned  with  the  problems  that  people  have  in  using  the  earth  and  the 
reaction  of  the  earth  to  that  use.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  earth  processes,  earth 
resources,  and  properties  of  rocks  and  surficial  deposits  insofar  as  they  are 
important  to  or  affect  human  activities.  Three  hours  each  week. 

1 50     Introduction  to  Oceanography  (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  geology,  physics,  chemistry  and  biology  of  the  ocean; 
instruments  and  techniques  of  oceanography;  resources  of  the  ocean.  Re- 
quired field  trips.  Three  hours  each  week. 

201  Mineralogy  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Geology  101;  corequisite:  Chemistry  101,  including  laboratory. 
Principles  of  chemical  bonding  in  natural  solids;  crystal  chemistry;  physical 
conditions  of  mineral  genesis;  geologically  significant  mineral  associations; 
crystallography;  mineral  indentification.  Required  field  trips.  Three  lecture 
and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week.  Fall. 

202  Advanced  Mineralogy  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Geology  201.  The  technique  of  mineral  identification  and  analy- 
sis. Theory  and  application  of  the  polarizing  microscope  and  X-ray  diffrac- 
tometer.  Introduction  to  the  principles  of  the  electron  microprobe,  X-ray 
fluorescence  and  atomic  absorption.  One  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours 
each  week. 

210     General  Petrology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Geology  201  or  consent  of  instructor.  A  survey  of  the  major  ig- 
neous, sedimentary,  and  metamorphic  rock  groups.  Emphasis  is  on  classifi- 
cation, textural  features,  mode  of  occurrence,  environments  of  origin  and  eco- 
nomic importance.  Laboratory  stresses  rock  identification  and  typical  rock  as- 
sociations. Required  field  trips.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

231     Invertebrate  Paleontology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Geology  102  or  consent  of  instructor.  History  of  fossil  protistans 
and  invertebrates  with  emphasis  on  the  principles  of  paleontology,  sys- 
tematics,  and  evolution,  and  on  the  use  of  fossils  in  stratigraphic  correlation. 
Required  field  trips.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

250     Coastal  Sedimentary  Environments  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Geology  101  or  consent  of  instructor.  A  study  of  the  sedimentary 
processes  and  environments  of  the  world's  coastal  systems.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  river  deltas,  estuaries,  bays,  salt  marshes,  barrier  islands  and  asso- 
ciated inlets.  Ice  bound  as  well  as  rocky  coastlines  are  also  examined.  Three 
lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 
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31 1  Igneous  and  Metamorphic  Petrology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Geology  202.  Theories  of  genesis  of  the  major  igneous  and 
metamorphic  rocks  in  the  light  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  structure  and  tex- 
ture, field  associations,  and  experimental  data.  The  relationship  between  ig- 
neous and  metamorphic  processes  and  crust-mantle  tectonic  activity.  Re- 
quired field  trips.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

312  Sedimentary  Petrology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Geology  202.  Introduction  to  the  identification,  classification  and 
origins  of  sediments  and  sedimentary  rocks.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  physical 
processes  controlling  sedimentation  and  study  of  modern  and  ancient  deposi- 
tional  environments.  Field  trips.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

331     Stratigraphy  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Geology  231.  An  introduction  to  the  description,  organization, 
and  classification  of  layered  rocks.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  practical  use  of 
stratigraphic  principles  in  elucidating  earth  history.  Field  trips.  Two  lecture 
and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

341     Structural  Geology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Geology  102  and  Math  111  or  equivalent.  Introduction  to  the 
mechanics,  fabrics,  and  geometry  of  rock  deformation,  including  stress- strain 
relationships,  folds  and  folding,  and  faulting  and  fracturing  of  rocks.  Selected 
regional  examples  introduce  and  test  concepts  and  theories  of  orogenic  rock 
mechanisms  and  tectonics.  Required  field  trip.  Three  lecture  and  two  labora- 
tory hours  each  week. 

391      Field  Trips  in  Geology  (1) 

Individual  field  trips  designed  to  introduce  techniques  in  field  geology.  May  be 
repeated  once  for  credit.  (Fees) 

Coastal  Processes 

Prerequisite:  Geology  101.  Field  examination  of  the  depositional  and 
erosional  processes  and  materials  in  the  marshes,  estuaries  and  barrier 
islands  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  Introduction  to  the  basic  techniques 
used  by  coastal  researchers  in  field  measurements,  sample  retrieval  and  data 
analysis.  Three  field  days  and  colloquium.  Spring. 

Coastal  Plain  Geology 

Corequisite:  Geology  331.  Field  analysis  of  depositional  patterns  and  paleon- 
tology of  Cretaceous  and  Cenozoic  units  of  the  southeastern  Atlantic  Coastal 
Plain.  Introduction  to  methods  of  litho-  and  biostratigraphic  correlation, 
sampling  techniques,  and  sample  analysis.  Three  field  days  and  colloquium. 
Fall. 

Piedmont  Geology 

Prerequisite:  Geology  102,  corequisite:  Geology  201  or  341,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. Field  examination  of  the  petrology,  degree(s)  of  metamorphism,  and 
structural  style(s)  of  the  various  belts  of  rock  in  the  crystalline  Appalachians. 
Observations  permit  regional  tectonic  syntheses  for  the  Piedmont.  Three  field 
days  and  colloquium.  Fall. 

Appalachian  Geology 

Corequisite:  Geology  331  or  341.  Field  study  of  the  structure,  stratigraphy, 
rocks,  and  paleontology  of  the  Paleozoic  System  of  the  Appalachian  geo- 
syncline.  Introduction  to  sample  collection,  field  mapping  procedures,  and 
methods  of  data  analysis.  Three  field  days  and  colloquium.  Spring. 
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440     Regional  Geology  of  North  America  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Geology  331 ,  341 ,  and  consent  of  instructor.  A  survey  of  the  dy- 
namic evolution  of  North  America.  The  rocl<s,  structures,  natural  resources, 
and  tectonic  histories  of  the  different  regions  of  North  America  are  examined, 
along  with  theories  of  their  formation  and  eventual  unification.  The  Pre- 
cambrian  shield,  the  classical  Appalachians,  and  the  Cordillera  are  included. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

450     Marine  Geology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Geology  101,  Biology  362,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Topography, 
sediments,  structure  and  geologic  history  of  the  marine  and  estuarine  envi- 
ronment. Required  field  trips.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

480     Advanced  Topics  in  Geology  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  in  department  and  consent  of  instructor.  Study 
of  selected  topics  in  geology  that  are  not  considered  in  detail  in  regular  course 
offerings.  Examples  of  specific  topics  are  plate  tectonics,  seismology,  deposi- 
tional  systems,  groundwater  hydrology,  geochronology,  and  advanced 
paleontology.  Taught  on  demand.  More  than  one  topic  may  be  taken  for  credit 
(maximum  6  hours) 

491      Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 

499     Honors  Work  in  Geology  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and  recommendation  of  depart- 
ment chairman.  Individual  study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  1 1 8 

GERMAN 

(Department  of  Modern  Languages) 
101-102     Elementary  German  (3-3) 

Emphasis  on  achievement  of  an  active  command  of  the  language.  Aural-oral 
practice,  intensive  study  of  the  basic  patterns  of  spoken  German;  reading, 
writing  and  basic  conversation.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  and  spring  re- 
spectively. 

201-202     Intermediate  German  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  German  102  or  equivalent.  201:  A  review  of  the  most  important 
and  practical  aspects  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language.  Applica- 
tion of  the  language  in  composition,  conversation  and  readings.  202:  Empha- 
sis on  reading  a  variety  of  material  drawn  from  different  areas,  including  his- 
tory, literature,  religion,  and  the  sciences.  Composition  and  conversation  to 
enable  the  student  to  apply  and  expand  his  knowledge  of  the  language.  Indi- 
vidual projects  relating  to  the  student's  major  field  of  interest.  Three  hours 
each  week.  Fall  and  spring  respectively. 

305     Conversation  and  Composition  (3) 

Prerequisite:  German  202  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Intensive  training  in 
spoken  and  written  German.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  1982  and  alternate 
years. 

321 ,  322     Survey  of  German  Literature  (3,  3) 

Prerequisite:  German  202  or  consent  of  instructor.  Extensive  readings  cov- 
ering the  main  trends  of  German  literature;  emphasis  in  classroom  discussion 
on  textual  analysis  and  criticism;  oral  and  written  reports.  321:  Literature 
through  Goethe.  322:  Literature  beginning  with  the  Romantiker.  Three  hours 
each  week.  Fall  and  spring  respectively.  1983-84  and  alternate  years. 
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350     Masterpieces  of  German  Literature  in  English  Translation  (3) 

Reading,  discussion,  and  analysis  of  representative  works  by  major 
German  authors:  Lessing,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Kleist,  Hebbel,  Hauptmann, 
Mann,  Hesse,  and  others.  Knowledge  of  German  not  required.  Three 
hours  each  week.  Spring  1983  and  alternate  years. 

491     Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department 
chairman.  Fall  and  spring. 

HISTORY 

(Department  of  History) 
111,  112     Western  Civilization  (3,3) 

111:  History  of  Civilization  to  1650.  112:  History  of  civilization  from  1650  to  the 
present.  Three  hours  each  week. 

231,232     American  History  (3,3) 

231 :  United  States  to  1 865.  232:  United  States  from  1 865  to  the  present.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

300     Evolution  of  Warfare  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  111-112  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  A  survey  of  tactics, 
strategy,  weapons,  and  logistics  from  the  ancient  period  to  the  present  with 
emphasis  upon  understanding  the  causes  of  war  and  its  impact  upon  man. 

303     The  Sea  in  History  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  1 11-112  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  The  history  of  man- 
kind's interaction  with  the  sea,  focusing  on  its  importance  for  resources,  trade 
and  transport,  exploration,  and  warfare.  Three  hours  each  week. 

305  The  Ancient  Near  East  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  111-1 12  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  An  intensive  politi- 
cal and  cultural  study  of  ancient  Babylonian,  Egyptian,  and  other  Near  Eastern 
civilizations.  Three  hours  each  week. 

306  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  1 1 1-1 12  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  A  study  of  the  civili- 
zations of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  with  special  emphasis  on  the  Greek  clas- 
sical period  and  the  Pax  Romana.  Three  hours  each  week. 

315  Medieval  Civilization  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  1 1 1  -1 1 2  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  A  study  of  medieval 
institutions  and  culture  with  special  emphasis  on  feudalism,  manorialism,  and 
the  religious  system  of  the  period.  Three  hours  each  week. 

316  Political  History  of  the  Middle  Ages  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  1 1 1  -1 1 2  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  A  study  of  the  politi- 
cal development  of  medieval  Europe  from  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  in 
the  West  to  the  emergence  of  the  modern  period.  Three  hours  each  week. 

317  Europe  in  the  Age  of  the  Renaissance  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  111-112  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Political,  economic 
and  social  changes  during  the  Renaissance,  with  special  attention  to  the  artis- 
tic and  intellectual  achievements  of  the  age.  Three  hours  each  week. 

318  Europe  in  the  Age  of  the  Reformation  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  111-112  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Causes  and  devel- 
opment of  the  Protestant  Revolution  and  the  Catholic  Reformation  with  exami- 
nation of  the  impact  of  these  movements  on  the  political,  economic  and  social 
institutions  of  early  modern  Europe.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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325  Europe:  From  Monarchy  to  Revolution  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  111-112  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Modern  Europe 
from  the  rise  of  absolute  kings  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  wars  to  gain  control  of  Europe 
and  colonial  empire,  the  development  of  capitalist  finance  and  a  global  econ- 
omy, and  the  decline  of  aristocracy,  climaxing  in  the  French  Revolution  and 
the  age  of  Napoleon.  Three  hours  each  week. 

326  Europe:  The  Age  of  Industry  and  Empire  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  1 1 1-1 12  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  The  origins  and  de- 
velopment of  the  industrial  revolution  in  Europe;  its  effect  on  politics,  popula- 
tion, urbanization  and  social  class  consciousness,  the  establishment  of  mod- 
ern colonial  empires  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  their  place  in  the  world 
economic  order.  Three  hours  each  week. 

327  Europe  and  the  Struggle  for  World  Mastery  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  111-112  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  The  Rivalry  of 
Europe's  Great  Powers  leading  to  World  Wars  I  and  II:  the  causes,  events,  and 
results  of  those  global  conflicts;  the  ensuing  political  revolutions  in  the  inter- 
war  period;  anticipations  of  decline  of  the  European  empires:  the  spread  of 
democracy  and  self-determination  to  certain  areas;  and  European  cultural 
and  scientific  development  in  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

328  EuropeSince1945{3) 

Prerequisite:  History  111-112  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  The  revival  of 
Europe  after  the  Nazi  period  and  its  division  by  the  Cold  War;  political,  social, 
economic  developments  on  both  sides  of  the  "Iron  Curtain, "  decolonialization 
of  Europe's  empires;  movements  for  political  and  economic  integration;  con- 
tinuing revolutionary  currents;  Europe's  place  in  contemporary  world  politics. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

330  Social  History  of  American  Women  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  231-232  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  An  examination  of 
American  women  and  women's  roles  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present. 

331  European  Social  History  from  1 650  to  the  Present  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  11 1-112  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  The  lives  of  ordinary 
people  in  different  regions  of  Europe,  under  feudal,  monarchial,  capitalist,  and 
Marxist  socieites;  the  impact  of  climate,  geography,  language,  religion,  educa- 
tion, and  work  on  individuals,  families,  social  groups,  and  nations. 

332  European  Intellectual  History  from  1650  to  the  Present  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  1 1 1-112  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  A  survey  of  the  main 
currents  of  European  thought  and  their  relation  to  European  society  in  general 
from  the  Scientific  Revolution  to  the  present. 

333  American  Social  History  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  231-232  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  The  impact  of  social 
change  on  American  life  from  colonial  times  to  the  present.  An  examination  of 
changing  concepts  of  ethnicity  and  racial  identification,  the  growth  of  religious 
movements,  the  effect  of  industrialization  on  family  life,  the  impact  of  urbani- 
zation on  crime  and  violence,  and  the  influence  of  movies  and  television  on 
mass  behavior.  Three  hours  each  week. 

335  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  231-232  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  American  diplo- 
matic activities  and  foreign  relations  since  1775.  Three  hours  each  week. 

336  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  231-232  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Development  of  the 
Constitution  through  decisions  of  Supreme  Court;  evolution  of  federal  author- 
ity in  relation  to  distribution  of  governmental  power,  society  and  economic  life. 
Three  hours  each  week. 
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337  History  of  American  Thought  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  231-232  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  American  thought 
from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present  with  emphasis  on  those  ideas  having 
lasting  influence  on  American  institutions.  Three  hours  each  week. 

338  Colonial  History  of  the  United  States  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  231-232  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Formation  and 
growth  of  American  colonies  to  the  conclusion  of  the  French  and  Indian  War 
(1763).  Three  hours  each  week. 

339  Economic  History  of  the  United  States  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  231-232  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  An  historical  study 
of  American  agriculture,  labor,  industry,  transportation,  and  banking  with  em- 
phasis on  the  relation  of  the  government  to  the  economy.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

347     History  of  the  American  Frontier  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  231-232  or  consent  of  instructor.  Westward  movement  of 
U.S.  population  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific.  Emphasis  on  trans-Mississippi  West, 
from  mid-18th  century  to  the  1890's  when  free  lands  disappeared.  Includes 
frontier  relations  with  French,  Dutch,  English,  Spanish,  Mexicans,  Canadians, 
and  Russians;  Indian  Wars;  territorial  acquisitions;  Manifest  Destiny;  revolu- 
tions in  Western  agriculture  and  communications.  Three  hours  each  week. 

351 ,  352     Latin  American  History  (3, 3) 

Prerequisite:  History  111-112  or  History  231-232  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
351:  Origins  and  development  of  Latin  American  colonies  and  their  struggle 
for  independence.  352:  Political,  economic,  and  social  institutions  and  prob- 
lems of  Latin  American  nations  from  attainment  of  independence  to  present. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

361 ,  362     Afro-American  History  (3,3) 

Prerequisite:  History  231-232  or  consent  of  instructor.  361:  Historical  study  of 
the  black  experience  in  America  from  its  African  origin  to  1865.  Emphasis  is 
on  the  historical  background  and  development  of  slavery;  condition  and  atti- 
tude of  free  blacks;  and  the  status  of  race  relations  in  America.  362:  Historical 
study  of  the  Afro-American  experience  and  race  relations  in  America  from 
1865  to  the  present.  Three  hours  each  week. 

371  History  of  Africa  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  1 11-1 12  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Historical  survey  of 
African  cultures  with  emphasis  on  the  establishment  of  colonial  empires, 
Africa  under  colonial  rule,  and  modern  African  independence  movements. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

372  Historyof  Modern  East  Asia  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  1 1 1-112  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  A  survey  of  modern 
east  Asian  history  from  the  mid-nineteenth  century  to  the  present  with  empha- 
sis on  the  Asian  response  to  western  imperialism,  institutional  continuity  and 
change,  international  relations,  and  movements  toward  independence  and 
modernization.  The  course  focuses  on  China,  Japan  and  Korea  with  second- 
ary attention  to  Southeast  Asia  in  the  post-World  War  II  era.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

400     Historiography  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  111-1 12  or  History  231-232  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

434     The  American  Revolution,  1763-1789(3) 

Prerequisite:  History  231-232  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Organization  of 
empire,  colonial  social  structure,  events  preceding  revolution,  the  War  for 
Independence,  politics  of  the  new  nation,  drafting  and  ratification  of  the  new 
Constitution.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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435  The  Early  United  States  Republic  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  231-232  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Era  from  inaugura- 
tion of  George  Washington  through  Jacksonian  democracy  to  advent  of  the 
American  Civil  War.  Three  hours  each  week. 

436  Twentieth  Century  America  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  231-232  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  The  United  States 
from  1917  to  the  present.  Three  hours  each  week. 

437  Robber  Barons  and  Reformers,  the  U.S.  1877-1917(3) 

Prerequisite:  History  231-232  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  The  rise  of  Ameri- 
can industry  and  the  Populist-Progressive  response  to  Urbanization  and 
Industrialization. 

445  North  Carolina,  1524  to  1835  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  231-232  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Political,  economic 
and  social  development  of  North  Carolina  in  the  colonial  and  federal  periods 
to  the  Constitution  of  1835.  Three  hours  each  week, 

446  North  Carolina,  1 835  to  the  Present  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  231-232  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Political,  economic 
and  social  development  of  North  Carolina  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen- 
turies. Three  hours  each  week. 

447  The  Old  South  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  231-232  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  The  South  from  the 
colonial  period  to  the  Civil  War  with  emphasis  on  political,  economic,  and  so- 
cial institutions  distinctive  to  the  South.  Three  hours  each  week. 

448  The  New  South  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  231-232  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Aftermath  of  Re- 
construction, rise  of  the  New  South,  effects  of  industrialism,  continuation  and 
decline  of  sectionalism.  Three  hours  each  week. 

449  The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  231-232  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  The  American  Civil 
War  and  Reconstruction  of  the  South  through  1877.  Three  hours  each  week. 

470     British  Empire  and  Commonwealth  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  1 11-112  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  A  consideration  of 
the  British  Empire,  evolution  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  emergence  of  ad- 
ditional post-World  War  II  areas  of  independence. 

471 ,  472     History  of  Great  Britain  (3,  3) 

Prerequisite:  History  11 1-1 12  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  471:  Roman  Britain 
to  1688.  472:  1688  to  the  present,  Three  hours  each  week. 

473  History  of  Canada  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  111-112  or  History  231-232  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
A  brief  survey  of  Canada  under  the  French;  development  under  British  con- 
trol; evolution  of  the  Dominion;  relations  with  the  United  States  and  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations.  Three  hours  each  week. 

474  Historyof  Ireland  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  1 1 1-1 12  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  A  brief  survey  of  the 
history  of  Ireland  from  Neolithic  times  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  on  the 
Celtic  culture.  Christian  influences,  and  the  religio-political  conflicts  of  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries.  Three  hours  each  week. 

481,482     Historyof  Russia  (3,  3) 

Prerequisite:  History  111-112  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  481:  To  the  Bol- 
shevik Revolution.  482:  From  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  to  the  present.  Three 
hours  each  week. 
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486     Historyof  Modern  France  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  111-112  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  History  of  France 
from  the  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon  through  the  political,  economic  and 
social  developments  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  World  Wars  and  colonial 
wars  of  the  twentieth  century.  Three  hours  each  week. 

488     Historyof  Modern  Germany  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  111-112  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Study  of  German 
nationalism.  German  unification,  the  Bismarckian  Empire,  Hitler's  Third  Reich, 
and  the  two  Germanies  since  World  War  II.  Three  hours  each  week. 

491      Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 

495     Seminar  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  111,  112,  or  231,  232  as  appropriate  or  consent  of  the  in- 
structor. Intensive  study  of  historical  topics  not  regularly  covered  in  other 
courses. 

499     Honors  Work  in  History  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Individual  study  for  honors  students. 
For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  1 1 8 

MARKETING 

(School  of  Business  Administration) 

340  Principles  of  Marketing  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  202  and  Economics  251.  Basic  functions,  institu- 
tions, and  problems  involved  in  the  distribution  of  goods  and  services.  Em- 
phasis is  upon  integrating  the  managerial  approach  with  the  behavioral,  insti- 
tutional and  environmental  factors. 

341  Marketing  Research  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Business  207  and  Marketing  340.  The  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  marketing  research  techniques  for  decision  making.  Emphasis  placed 
on  specifying,  obtaining,  analyzing,  interpreting,  and  reporting  information  in 
the  marketing  context.  Particular  attention  directed  toward  Bayesian  decision 
analysis,  product  research,  estimating  market  potential,  sampling,  ex- 
perimental survey  design  and  test  marketing. 

344     Distribution  Management  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Marketing  340.  An  introduction  to  physical  distribution  from  an 
institutional  and  managerial  perspective.  Study  of  channel  structure,  legal 
factors,  performance  measurement,  inventory  control,  and  trends  in  the  chan- 
nel environment.  Emphasis  on  the  design  and  management  of  a  physical  dis- 
tribution system. 

346  Retail  Management  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Marketing  340.  Examination  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  re- 
tailing. Study  of  social,  political,  ethical,  and  economic  environments.  Empha- 
sis on  market  segmentation,  merchandising,  and  managerial  control. 

347  Promotion  Management  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Marketing  340.  Study  and  evaluation  of  the  concepts  and  pro- 
cedures useful  in  promoting  an  organization  to  its  external  publics.  Emphasis 
on  advertising  and  the  mass  media,  including  communication  strategy,  media 
use,  budgeting,  and  public  relations. 
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349     Consumer  Behavior  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Marketing  340.  Application  of  the  principles  and  techniques  of 
the  behavioral  sciences  to  marketing  situations.  Emphasis  placed  on  how  and 
why  consumers  behave  and  how  to  use  this  knowledge  to  develop  effective 
marketing  programs.  Particular  attention  on  attitude  formation,  family  con- 
sumption, decision  making,  motivation  research,  and  the  influences  of  social 
status. 

445     Marketing  Management  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Business  355,  Marketing  340  and  senior  standing.  Concepts  of 
demand  analysis,  formulating  marketing  strategy,  establishing  policies  and 
procedures,  coordinating  marketing  action,  and  evaluating  performance. 

448     Sales  Management  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Business  355  and  Marketing  340.  Focus  on  developing  and 
maintaining  an  effective  sales  organization.  Emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  sales- 
person, motivating  the  sales  force,  and  designing  and  implementing  selling 
strategies. 

491     Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 

495     Senior  Seminar  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Marketing  340  and  senior  standing.  Special  topics  in  marketing 
not  regularly  addressed  in  other  marketing  courses. 

499     Honors  Worl<  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent  work  for  honors  students. 

MATHEMATICS 

(Department  of  Mathematical  Sciences) 

In  general,  Mathematics  is  sequential  in  nature.  Therefore,  successful  mastery  of  each 
course  in  sequence  is  necessary  in  order  to  be  adequately  prepared  for  the  next 
course.  In  light  of  this,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  students  obtain  a  grade  of  at 
least  "C"  before  registering  for  the  next  course  in  a  sequence.  With  special  permission 
a  student  can  repeat  a  course  in  which  a  "D"  grade  is  obtained.  Sequences  offered 
where  this  guideline  is  applicable  are  MAT  111-112,  MAT  111-225,  MAT  111-112-225, 
MAT  115-225,  MAT  111-112-211-212-213,  MAT  115-211-212-213. 

100     Foundations  of  Algebra  (0) 

Designed  primarily  for  students  not  prepared  for  Mathematics  111  who  need 
additional  manipulative  skills,  particularly  in  algebra.  Three  hours  each  week. 
(No  credit  granted  toward  graduation.  Hours  are  counted  in  computing  stu- 
dent loads,  but  not  in  computing  quality  point  ratios.) 

101-102     College  Mathematics  for  the  General  Student  (3-3) 

A  specific  sequence  designed  for  the  general  student  and  not  intended  as 
preparation  for  further  mathematics  courses.  Cannot  be  substituted  for 
Mathematics  111-112  or  115.  Algebraic  and  trigonometric  functions  with  em- 
phasis on  fundamentals  and  applications  rather  than  on  manipulative  skills, 
and  an  appreciation  of  other  mathematical  concepts,  such  as  calculus,  com- 
puters, geometry,  probability,  and  statistics.  Three  hours  each  week. 

111-112     Precalculus  Mathematics  (3-3) 

Intended  as  a  preparatory  course  for  further  mathematics,  particularly  the  cal- 
culus. Fundamental  operations,  real  number  and  order  axioms,  factoring,  ex- 
ponents, radicals,  solutions  of  equations  and  systems  of  equations,  circular 
functions,  trigonometric  relations,  triangle  solutions,  variation,  logarithms, 
functions  and  their  inverses.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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1 1 5     Elementary  Mathematical  Analysis  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Strong  high  school  background  including  at  least  two  years  of 
algebra,  one  year  of  geometry,  and  a  half-year  of  trigonometry.  Designed  for 
students  with  sufficient  manipulative  skill  for  calculus  but  lacking  theoretical 
experience.  Real  and  complex  number  systems,  elementary  set  theory,  func- 
tions and  their  inverses,  mathematical  induction,  exponential  and  logarithmic 
functions,  polynominal  and  rational  functions,  circular  (trigonometric)  func- 
tions and  inverses.  Three  hours  each  week. 

141-142     Mathematics  for  the  Elementary  Teacher  (3-3) 

(Designed  for  students  majoring  in  elementary  education.)  The  real  number 
system  and  related  operations,  units  of  measurement,  graphs  and  data  analy- 
sis, geometry,  logic  and  sets,  an  introduction  to  calculators  and  computers. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

211-212-213     The  Calculus  with  Analytic  Geometry  (4-4-4) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  112  or  115.  Functions  and  limits:  differentiation 
with  applications  including  maxima  and  minima,  related  rates,  differentials 
and  approximations:  theory  of  integration  with  applications,  equations  of 
curves  including  the  conic  sections:  transcendental  functions,  polar  coordi- 
nates and  parametric  equations:  infinite  sequences  and  series;  solid  analytic 
geometry,  partial  derivatives;  multiple  integrals.  Three  hours  lecture  and  two 
hours  laboratory  each  week. 

225-226     Basic  Calculus  with  Applications  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  111  or  115  for  225,  Mathematics  112  or  115  and 
225  for  226.  Differentiation  and  integration  of  algebraic  and  certain  transcen- 
dental functions,  partial  differentiation,  sequences  and  series.  Greater  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  techniques  and  applications  than  on  theory  and  deriva- 
tions. This  sequence  is  not  intended  for  students  who  need  mathematics 
beyond  calculus.  Three  hours  each  week. 

228     (Environmental  Studies  228)  Mathematical  Modeling  with 
Applications  to  Environmental  Problems  (3) 

Prerequisite:  MAT  1 1 2  or  1 1 5,  CSC  111,  any  Statistics  course.  An  introductory 
treatment  of  mathematical  and  computer  modeling  techniques  which  have 
application  to  environmental  problems  of  an  ecological,  biological,  social, 
economic,  political  and  behavioral  nature.  Models  to  be  examined  will  be  both 
deterministic  and  stochastic  and  will  include  graph  and  network  models. 
Markov  processes,  linear  programming,  Monte  Carlo  techniques,  simulation, 
and  game  theoretic  models.  Group  work  will  be  especially  encouraged. 

275     Introduction  to  Axiomatic  Systems  (2) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  21 1.  An  introductory  treatment  of  logic  and  the  ax- 
iomatic method  in  mathematics.  Precision  in  the  use  of  mathematics  as  a  lan- 
guage and  rigor  in  proofs  are  emphasized.  Students  will  present  and  discuss 
appropriate  material  to  gain  experience  in  communicating  mathematics.  Two 
hours  each  week. 

315  Differential  Equations  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  213.  First  order  equation  with  variable  separable, 
exact  equations.  Euler's  method  of  approximate  solution,  linear  equations  of 
first  order,  applications,  linear  equations  of  higher  order  with  constant  coef- 
ficients, solutions  by  repeated  linear  first  order  equations,  variation  of  param- 
eters, undetermined  scaling  variables,  applications  to  networks  and  dynam- 
ical systems,  introduction  to  series-solutions.  Three  hours  each  week. 

31 6  Introduction  to  Vector  Analysis  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  213.  Addition  of  vectors  and  operations  with  sca- 
lers and  vectors;  scalar,  vector  and  triple  products;  vector  and  scalar  deriva- 
tives; line,  surface  and  volume  integrals;  theorems  of  Gauss,  Green  and 
Stokes.  Three  hours  each  week.  ° 
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325     (Computer  Science  325)  Numerical  Algorithms  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  111,  Mathematics  21 2.  An  introduction  to  the 
numerical  algorithms  fundamental  to  scientific  computer  work.  Includes  ele- 
mentary discussion  of  error,  polynomial  interpolation,  quadrature,  linear  sys- 
tems of  equations,  solution  of  nonlinear  equations,  and  numerical  solution  of 
ordinary  differential  equations.  The  algorithmic  approach  and  the  efficient  use 
of  the  computer  are  emphasized.  Three  hours  each  week. 

331     (Computer  Science  331 )  Discrete  Structures  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  111.  Review  of  set  algebra  including  map- 
pings and  relations.  Algebraic  structures  including  semigroups  and  groups. 
Elements  of  the  theory  of  directed  and  undirected  graphs.  Boolean  algebra 
and  prepositional  logic.  Applications  of  these  structures  to  various  areas  of 
computer  sciences.  Three  hours  each  week. 

335  Linear  Algebra  and  Matrices  (3) 

Corequisite:  Mathematics  213  or  consent  of  instructor.  Systems  of  linear 
equations,  vector  spaces,  algebra  of  matrices  and  linear  transformations,  de- 
terminants, applications.  Three  hours  each  week. 

336  Modern  Algebra  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  275,  335  or  consent  of  instructor. Equivalence  rela- 
tions; groups,  subgroups,  normal  subgroups,  quotient  groups;  rings,  sub- 
rings,  ideals,  quotient  rings;  rings  of  integers,  fields  of  rational,  real  and  com- 
plex numbers,  polynomial  rings.  Three  hours  each  week. 

345  Modern  College  Geometry  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  275  or  consent  of  instructor.  Use  of  elementary 
methods  in  advanced  study  of  the  triangle  and  circle,  special  emphasis  on 
solving  original  examples,  comparison  of  Euclidean  and  non-Euclidean  and 
projective  geometries.  Three  hours  each  week. 

346  Historical  Development  of  Mathematics  (3) 

Corequisite:  Mathematics  275  or  consent  of  instructor.  Development  of 
mathematics  from  earliest  systems  to  present  century.  Personalities  involved, 
with  the  contributions  of  each.  A  problem-study  approach  to  give  the  student 
some  training  in  research.  Three  hours  each  week. 

411-412     Advanced  Calculus  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  275.  Advanced  study  of  convergence,  continuity, 
differentiation,  and  integration  in  R  and  R  infinite  series.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

415     Introduction  to  Complex  Variables  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  41 1 .  Complex  numbers,  complex  plane  arguments 
and  roots,  conjugate  coordinates,  some  definitions,  the  Cauchy-Riemann 
equations.  Riemann  surfaces,  integration  of  analytic  functions,  Taylor  series, 
Laurent  series,  the  residue  theorem.  Three  hours  each  week. 

421     Continuous  Mathematical  Models  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  315  and  335.  Emphasis  on  the  interplay  between 
representative  mathematical  concepts  and  selected  scientific  models.  Possi- 
ble mathematical  topics  include  partial  differential  equations.  Fourier  analysis, 
calculus  of  variations,  operator  theory,  perturbation  theory,  tensor  analysis, 
stability  theory,  integral  equations,  and  potential  theory.  Possible  areas  of  ap- 
plication include  classical,  fluid,  continuous,  celestial,  and  quantum  mechan- 
ics, wave  propagation,  and  diffusion.  Three  hours  each  week. 

423     Discrete  Mathematical  Models  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  335.  Topics  chosen  from  linear,  integer,  non-linear, 
and  dynamic  programming,  classical  optimization  problems,  game  theory, 
network  theory,  introductory  combinatorial  mathematics,  theory  of  graphs, 
and  design  of  experiments.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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425     (Computer  Science  425)  Numerical  Analysis  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  275,  315.  Computer  Science  325.  A  thorough  treat- 
ment of  solutions  of  equations,  interpolation  and  approximations,  numerical 
differentiation  and  integration,  and  numerical  solution  of  initial  value  problems 
in  ordinary  differential  equations.  Selected  algorithms  will  be  programmed  for 
solution  on  computers.  Three  hours  each  week. 

428     Projects  in  Mathematical  Modeling  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Two  of  Mathematics  421,  423,  465.  Techniques  of  problem  rec- 
ognition and  formulation,  and  mathematical  solution  and  interpretation  of  re- 
sults. Each  student  will  construct  a  mathematical  model  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Applied  Mathematics  Committee  and  report  on  the  investigation  in  writ- 
ten and  oral  form.  Seminar  format. 

465     (Statistics  465)  Stochastic  Mathematics  Models  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  213  and  Statistics  361.  The  formulation,  analysis, 
and  interpretation  of  one  or  more  probabilistic  models  in  an  area  of  scientific 
or  social  application,  such  as  statistical  mechanics,  populations,  learning,  re- 
liability, communications,  inventory,  or  queues.  Concurrent  development  of 
relevant  portions  of  the  theory  of  stochastic  processes  such  as  Markov  pro- 
cesses, renewal  processes,  stationary  processes,  or  branching  processes. 

491     Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing,  consent  of  the  department  chairman, 
a  "B"  or  better  average  on  all  mathematics  courses  taken. 

495     Seminar  in  Mathematics  (1) 

Discussion  of  selected  topics  and  problems.  One  hour  each  week. 

499     Honors  Work  in  Mathematics  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program.  Individual  study  for  honors  stu- 
dents. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  1 1 8 

MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

(See  Professional  Programs) 

MODERN  LANGUAGE 

(Department  of  Modern  Languages) 
305     Romance  Linguistics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  French  307  or  Spanish  307  or  equivalent.  Origins  of  French  and 
Spanish.  Historical  phonology,  morphology  and  syntax;  some  attention  to 
comparative  and  applied  linguistics.  Three  hours  each  week.  Spring. 

MUSIC 

(Department  of  Creative  Arts) 
082     Accompanying  (1) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Accumulative  credit  limited  to  eight 
semester  hours.  Student  will  be  assigned  an  instrumentalist  or  vocalist  with 
whom  to  work.  One  hourly  class  meeting  per  week,  plus  accompanying  for 
lesson  of  soloist  and  adequate  rehearsal  time  with  soloist  per  week  to  prepare 
for  the  lesson  of  the  soloist. 
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083  UNC-W  Chamber  Singers  (1) 

Select  group  drawn  from  the  concert  choir  (086)  by  audition.  Group  studies 
the  gamut  of  works  from  chamber  works  to  secular  and  popular  music.  Two 
hourly  rehearsals  per  week. 

084  Jazz  Ensemble  (1) 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  The  study  and  performance  of  modern 
jazz  techniques  and  interpretation  of  popular  styles,  including  instruction  in 
improvisation.  Members  will  be  chosen  from  the  Wind  Ensemble  (MUS  085). 
Two  hourly  rehearsals  per  week. 

085  Wind  Ensemble  (1) 

Open  to  any  student  who  has  had  previous  training  or  experience  in  instru- 
mental music  and  who  has  the  consent  of  the  director.  May  be  repeated  indef- 
initely. Accumulative  credit  limited  to  eight  semester  hours.  Three  studio 
hours  each  week. 

086  Concert  Choir  (1) 

Prerequisite:  Auditions  by  director.  May  be  repeated  indefinitely.  Accumula- 
tive credit  limited  to  eight  semester  hours.  Three  studio  hours  each  week. 

087  Orchestra  (1) 

Tuesdays  7:30-9:30  p.m.  Auditions  by  director.  Study  and  performance  of  the 
orchestral  literature  performed  with  the  UNC-W/Community  Orchestra  which 
meets  for  a  minimum  of  two  hours  per  week  and  gives  an  average  of  four  per- 
formances per  year. 

101-102     Theory  I  (3-3) 

101:  Concepts:  Time,  gesture,  pitch.  Fundamentals  of  notation.  Functional 
tonality.  Basis  of  tonal  counterpoint:  Two,  three,  and  four  voices.  Analysis  of 
Bach  chorales,  melodic  structures.  102:  Concepts:  Continued.  Application  of 
basic  concepts  in  analysis  of  18th  century  music  literature.  Three  lecture  and 
two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

105     Rudiments  of  Music  (3) 

A  general  survey  of  the  basic  materials  of  music,  including  the  study  of  musi- 
cal rudiments,  listening  experiences,  sight  singing,  keyboard,  and  other  re- 
lated activities.  The  course  is  designed  for  elementary  education  students, 
public  school  teacher  recertification,  music  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for 
Music  Theory  101,  and  for  students  who  wish  to  increase  their  knowledge  of 
music.  Three  hours  each  week. 

115  Survey  of  Music  Literature  (3) 

Designed  to  increase  the  student's  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  music; 
technical  knowledge  of  music  not  required.  Three  hours  each  week. 

116  History  of  Jazz  (3) 

A  survey  of  the  evolution  of  this  American  art  form  from  its  African  roots  and 
European  influences  to  the  present.  Technical  knowledge  of  music  not  re- 
quired. Three  hours  each  week. 

117  American  Music  (3) 

A  survey  of  American  composers,  musicians,  and  music  making  (classical, 
folk  and  religious)  from  the  earliest  days  of  European  settlement  to  the  pres- 
ent. Technical  knowledge  of  music  helpful,  but  not  required.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

118  Survey  of  Electronic  Music  (3) 

A  non-technical  survey  of  electronic  music,  analytical  study  of  compositions 
from  recordings,  and  basic  compositional  methods  utilizing  the  facilities  of  the 
UNC-W  electronic  music  studio.  Technical  knowledge  of  music  not  required. 
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125     Percussion  (1  or  2) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Private  instruction  in  percussion  instru- 
ments. Accumulative  credit.  Two  hours  credit  with  one  hour  lesson  each  week; 
one  hour  credit  with  a  half-hour  lesson  each  week. 

131     Chamber  Music  Workshop  (1) 

Open  to  any  student  who  has  had  previous  training  and  experience  and  who 
has  the  consent  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Small  instrumental  and 
vocal  ensembles.  Type  of  group  will  depend  upon  availability  of  personnel  and 
faculty  instructor.  Two  hours  per  week.  Accumulative  credit. 

133  Opera  Workshop  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Music  145  or  consent  of  instructor.  The  musical  preparation  and 
staging  of  operatic  scenes  through  dramatic  interpretation,  body  movement, 
and  improvisation.  Three  hours  each  week. 

134  Choral  Workshop  (3) 

Survey  of  choral  literature  of  all  periods,  including  contemporary  and  popular, 
through  performance,  score  study,  and  analytical  listening.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

135  Trumpet  (1  or  2) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Techniques  and  literature  of  the  trumpet. 
Accumulative  credit.  Two  hours  credit  with  one  hour  lesson  each  week;  one 
hour  credit  with  a  half-hour  lesson  each  week. 

136  French  Horn  (1  or  2) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Techniques  and  literature  of  the  French 
horn.  Accumulative  credit.  Two  hours  credit  with  one  hour  lesson  each  week; 
one  hour  credit  with  a  half-hour  lesson  each  week. 

137  Trombone  (1  or  2) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Techniques  and  literature  of  the  trom- 
bone. Accumulative  credit.  Two  hours  credit  with  one  hour  lesson  each  week; 
one  hour  credit  with  a  half-hour  lesson  each  week. 

138  Tuba{1or2) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Techniques  and  literature  of  the  tuba.  Ac- 
cumulative credit.  Two  hours  credit  with  one  hour  lesson  each  week;  one  hour 
credit  with  a  half-hour  lesson  each  week. 

139  Baritone  (1  or  2) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Techniques  and  literature  of  the  baritone. 
Accumulative  credit.  Two  hours  credit  with  one  hour  lesson  each  week;  one 
hour  credit  with  a  half-hour  lesson  each  week. 

141     Class  Voice  (1) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Singing  techniques  learned  through  vocal 
exercises  and  study  of  song  literature.  Two  hours  each  week.  Accumulative 
credit. 

145     Voice  (lor  2) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Fundamentals  of  vocal  techniques  and  vo- 
cal literature.  Two  hours  credit  with  one  hour  lesson  each  week;  one  hour 
credit  with  a  half-hour  lesson  each  week. 

151-152     Class  Piano  I  (1-1) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Recommended  for  all  students  enrolled  in 
Music  Theory  101-102  and  music  majors  who  have  not  passed  the  piano  pro- 
ficiency examination.  Laboratory  hours  as  required. 
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155  Piano  (1  or  2) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Two  hours  credit  with  one  hour  lesson 
each  week;  one  hour  credit  with  a  half-hour  lesson  each  week. 

156  Harpsichord  (1  or  2) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Private  instruction  in  harpsichord.  Ac- 
cumulative credit.  Two  hours  credit  with  one  hour  lesson  each  week;  one  hour 
credit  with  a  half-hour  lesson  each  week. 

165  Flute  and  Piccolo  (1  or  2) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Techniques  and  literature  of  the  flute  and 
piccolo.  Accumulative  credit.  Two  hours  credit  with  one  hour  lesson  each 
week;  one  hour  credit  with  a  half-hour  lesson  each  week. 

166  Oboe  (lor  2) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Techniques  and  literature  of  the  oboe.  Ac- 
cumulative credit.  Two  hours  credit  with  one  hour  lesson  each  week;  one  hour 
credit  with  a  half-hour  lesson  each  week. 

167  Clarinet  (1  or  2) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Techniques  and  literature  of  the  clarinet. 
Accumulative  credit.  Two  hours  credit  with  one  hour  lesson  each  week;  one 
hour  credit  with  a  half-hour  lesson  each  week. 

168  Bassoon  (1  or  2) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Techniques  and  literature  of  the  bassoon. 
Accumulative  credit.  Two  hours  credit  with  one  hour  lesson  each  week;  one 
hour  credit  with  a  half-hour  lesson  each  week. 

169  Saxophone (1  or  2) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Techniques  and  literature  of  the  saxo- 
phone. Accumulative  credit.  Two  hours  credit  with  one  hour  lesson  each 
week;  one  hour  credit  with  a  half-hour  lesson  each  week. 

175     Organ  (1  or  2) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Private  instruction  in  organ.  Accumulative 
credit.  Two  hours  credit  with  one  hour  lesson  each  week;  one  hour  credit  with 
a  half-hour  lesson  each  week. 

181-182     Class  Strings  (1-1) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Class  instruction  in  violin,  viola,  cello  or 
string  bass.  Prior  experience  not  required.  Two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

185  Violin  (1or2) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Private  instruction  in  violin.  Accumulative 
credit.  Two  hours  credit  with  one  hour  lesson  each  week;  one  hour  credit  with 
a  half-hour  lesson  each  week. 

186  Viola(1or2) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Private  instruction  in  the  viola.  Accumu- 
lative credit.  Two  hours  credit  with  one  hour  lesson  each  week;  one  hour  credit 
with  a  half-hour  lesson  each  week. 

187  Cello  (1  or  2) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Private  instruction  in  the  cello.  Accumu- 
lative credit.  Two  hours  credit  with  one  hour  lesson  each  week;  one  hour  credit 
with  a  half-hour  lesson  each  week. 

188  String  Bass  (1  or  2) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Private  instruction  in  the  string  bass.  Ac- 
cumulative credit.  Two  hours  credit  with  one  hour  lesson  each  week;  one  hour 
credit  with  a  half-hour  lesson  each  week. 
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191-192     Class  Guitar  (1-1) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Class  instruction  in  classical  guitar.  Prior 
experience  is  not  required.  Two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

195     Classical  Guitar  (1  or  2) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Private  instruction  in  classical  guitar.  Ac- 
cumulative credit.  Two  hours  credit  with  one  hour  lesson  each  week;  one  hour 
credit  with  a  half-hour  lesson  each  week. 

201-202     Theory  II  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Music  101-102.  201-202;  Basic  musicianship  skills.  201:  Music  of 
the  Medieval  and  Renaissance  periods.  202:  Music  of  the  Baroque  period. 
Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

203     Composition  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  A  beginning  study  of  compositional  tech- 
niques through  direct  application  in  original  compositions.  One  hour  seminar 
each  week  plus  private  instruction.  Accumulative  credit. 

205     Basic  Conducting  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Music  101,  102,  151,  and  152.  An  examination  of  conducting 
techniques,  score  reading  techniques  and  an  understanding  of  terminology. 

211-212-213     History  of  Music  (2-2-2) 

21 1 :  Stylistic  development  of  music  and  related  social  and  historical  events  of 
the  Medieval  and  Renaissance  eras.  212:  Stylistic  development  of  music  and 
related  social  and  historical  events  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  213:  Stylis- 
tic development  of  music  and  related  social  and  historical  events  of  the  19th 
and  early  20th  centuries. 

221      Percussion  Metliods(l) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. Prior  experience  not  required.  Two  labora- 
tory hours  each  week. 

231      Brass  Methods  (1) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Prior  experience  not  required.  Two  labo- 
ratory hours  each  week. 

251-252     Class  Piano  II  (1-1) 

Prerequisite:  Music  152  or  consent  of  instructor  based  on  placement.  Recom- 
mended for  all  music  majors  who  have  not  passed  the  piano  proficiency 
examination.  Two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

261     Woodwind  Methods  (1) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Prior  experience  not  required.  Two  labo- 
ratory hours  each  week. 

301-302     Theory  III  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Music  202.  301-302:  Basic  musicianship  skills.  301:  Music  of  the 
Romantic  period.  302:  Music  of  the  20th  century.  Three  lecture  and  two  labo- 
ratory hours  each  week. 

303     Electronic  Music  Composition  (3) 

Available  to  students  with  a  concentration  in  music  and  to  other  students  who 
have  completed  at  least  one  semester  of  Music  203.  Techniques  of  electronic 
music  composition  utilizing  the  facilities  of  the  UNC-W  electronic  music 
studio. 

306     Orchestration  (2) 

Prerequisite:  Music  181-182,  221,  231,  and  261,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Techniques  of  transcribing,  arranging,  and  scoring  music  for  various  instru- 
ments and  instrumental  combinations.  Designed  for  students  concentrating  in 
music.  Two  hours  each  week. 
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325  Music  Education  for  Elementary  Teachers  (3) 

Approach  to  the  teaching  of  music  at  the  elementary  level,  including  the  use  of 
piano  laboratory.  Three  hours  each  week. 

326  Methods  of  Teaching  Music  in  the  Elementary  Schools  (K-6) 
(2) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor;  open  only  to  currently  enrolled  music  edu- 
cation majors.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  scope  and  goals  of 
the  elementary  music  curriculum,  the  organization  of  musical  content  with  re- 
gard to  learning  theories  and  developmental  characteristics  of  the  child,  and 
the  development  of  evaluative  procedures  based  on  behavioral  objectives. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  some  of  the  innovative  ideas  in  the  field,  including 
techniques  developed  by  Orff  and  Kodaly.  The  course  will  also  include  an 
evaluation  of  music  textbooks  and  materials  for  this  level. 

327  Methods  of  Teaching  Music  in  the  Secondary  Schools  (7-1 2) 
(2) 

Prerequisite:  Open  only  to  currently  enrolled  music  education  majors  with 
consent  of  instructor.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  scope  and 
goals  of  the  secondary  music  curriculum,  the  organization  of  musical  content 
with  regard  to  learning  theories  and  behavioral  characteristics  of  the  adoles- 
cent, and  the  development  of  evaluative  procedures  based  on  behavioral  ob- 
jectives. Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  methods  for  teaching  music  in  the  class- 
room. The  course  will  also  include  an  evaluation  of  music  textbooks  and 
materials  for  this  level. 

328  Instrumental  Methods  (2) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor;  Music  181,  Music  221,  Music  231,  Music 
261,  Music  406.  Methods  of  teaching  instrumental  classes  and  ensembles 
from  elementary  through  senior  high  school.  Includes  repertoire,  marching 
band  techniques,  history,  the  designing  of  a  total  program,  rehearsal  tech- 
niques, techniques  of  developing  musicianship,  and  practical  aspects  of 
teaching  instrumental  music. 

329  Choral  Methods  (2) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor;  Music  205,  337.  Methods  of  teaching 
choral  ensembles  from  elementary  through  senior  high  school.  Includes 
repertoire,  history,  the  designing  of  a  total  program,  rehearsal  techniques, 
techniques  of  developing  musicianship  and  the  practical  aspects  of  teaching 
choral  music. 

337     Vocal  Methods  (1) 

Basic  procedures  of  teaching  voice  with  emphasis  on  the  junior  and  senior 
high  school  levels.  Materials  for  solo  voice  studied  and  performed.  Two  labo- 
ratory hours  each  week. 

403     Advanced  Composition  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Music  203  and  consent  of  instructor.  Music  majors  only.  Ad- 
vanced study  of  compositional  techniques  through  direct  application  in  origi- 
nal compositions.  One  hour  seminar  each  week  plus  private  instruction.  Ac- 
cumulative credit. 

405     Advanced  Conducting  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Music  205.  Study  in  either  choral  or  instrumental  techniques. 
This  course  enables  the  student  to  work  with  the  appropriate  ensemble  using 
selected  literature,  i.e.,  orchestral,  wind  ensemble,  or  vocal  literature,  for  the 
various  mediums. 

490     Thesis  (1) 

A  research  thesis  in  a  subject  to  be  determined  in  consultation  with  the  music 
faculty  during  the  semester  preceding  the  taking  of  this  course. 
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491      Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 

495     Recital  (1) 

Consent  of  the  music  faculty. 

499     Honors  Work  in  Music  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and  junior  or  senior  standing. 
Independent  study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  118 

NURSING 

(Department  of  Nursing) 
110     Fundamentals  of  Nursing  (6) 

Corequisite:  Biology  215.  Introduction  to  the  nursing  profession  and  to  the 
nursing  process.  Concept  of  adaptation  explored  with  an  overview  of  the 
many  factors  influencing  health.  Provision  of  learning  experiences  to  utilize 
nursing  skills  to  care  for  individuals  who  need  help  in  meeting  basic  needs. 
Four  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

120     Nursing  Intervention  I  (7) 

Prerequisite:  Nursing  110  and  Biology  215.  Focus  is  on  planning  and  imple- 
menting nursing  intervention  for  individuals  presenting  a  variety  of  physical 
and  psychological  needs.  The  conceptual  framework  of  stress-adaptation  em- 
phasizes the  interrelationship  of  these  needs.  Four  lecture  and  nine  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 

135     Nursing  Intervention  II  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Nursing  120  and  Biology  225.  Provides  a  learning  experience  in 
psychiatric/mental  health  nursing.  Emphasis  is  on  the  use  of  self  as  a  thera- 
peutic tool  in  nursing  intervention.  Nine  lecture  and  nine  laboratory  hours 
each  week. 

220     Nursing  Intervention  III  (9) 

Prerequisite:  Nursing  120.  Focus  is  on  planning  and  implementing  nursing  in- 
tervention for  individuals  presenting  complex  physical  and  psychological 
needs.  Five  lecture  and  twelve  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

225     Nursing  Intervention  IV  (9) 

Prerequisite:  Nursing  220.  Focus  is  on  planning  and  implementing  nursing  in- 
tervention to  meet  the  needs  of  patients  in  the  maternity,  child,  family  cycle. 
Emphasis  is  on  the  family  unit  in  the  community  setting  as  well  as  during  hos- 
pitalization. Five  lecture  and  twelve  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

250     Nursing  Seminar  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Nursing  220.  Provides  students  an  opportunity  for  exploration  of 
nursing  in  today's  society  with  a  focus  on  current  trends  and  issues.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

PHILOSOPHY 

(Department  of  Philosophy  and  Religion) 
101     Invitation  to  Philosophical  Thinking  (3) 

An  introduction  to  various  philosophers  and  philosophical  problems  from  his- 
torical, critical,  and  other  perspectives.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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110     Introduction  to  Logic  (3) 

Introduction  to  the  principles  of  formal  logic  including  the  rules  of  deduction, 
the  categorical  syllogism,  induction,  and  fallacies.  Initiation  in  computer  logic 
programs.  Three  hours  each  week. 

115     Introduction  to  Ethics  (3) 

An  introduction  to  fundamental  principles,  theories,  and  problems  in  ethics. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

201-202     History  of  Western  Thought  (3-3) 

201:  Survey  of  classical  philosophy,  Greek  and  Roman  sources  of  culture. 
202:  Survey  of  development  of  empiricism,  Italian  Renaissance  to  18th  cen- 
tury. Three  hours  each  week. 

203     Nineteenth  Century  Philosophy  (3) 

Survey  of  major  philosophical  movements  of  the  century:  Romanticism  as 
reaction  to  Kant;  Hegel;  Schopenhauer;  Utilitarianism;  Marx;  Nietzsche.  New 
views  of  science:  Wallace,  Darwin,  Loeb,  Driesch,  Mach,  Pearson.  Relation- 
ship of  19th  to  20th  century  thought.  Three  hours  each  week. 

205     American  Philosophy  (3) 

An  introduction  to  American  philosophical  thought,  beginning  with  the  origins 
of  Pragmatism  (C.S.  Peirce  and  W.  James)  and  proceeding  through  an  exami- 
nation of  the  thought  of  Royce,  Santayana,  Dewey  and  Quine.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

21 1     Toward  a  Contemporary  Philosophy  of  Man  (3) 

An  effort  to  clarify  the  meanings  of  man  as  he  presents  himself  in  our  con- 
temporary world;  oriented  toward  a  theory  of  education  and  of  psychology. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

218     Symbolic  Logic  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  Fundamentals  of  an  axiomatic 
logical  system,  including  both  the  propositional  calculus  and  the  predicate 
calculus.  Three  hours  each  week. 

302  Plato  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  Study  of  the  Dialogues  of  Plato: 
Analysis  of  texts;  contemporary  interpretations.  Three  hours  each  week. 

303  Aristotle  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  An  examination  of  Aristotle's 
philosophy  through  selected  texts,  supplemented  with  contemporary  criti- 
cisms. Aristotle's  criticisms  of  Plato;  problems  of  interpretation.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

305     Medieval  Philosophy  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  The  leading  thinkers  and  issues 
from  the  9th  century  rise  of  dialectics  to  the  14th  century  decline  into  Nominal- 
ism. Special  attention  to  the  13th  century  climax  in  the  works  of  Bonaventure, 
Albertus  Magnus,  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  Three  hours  each  week. 

307     Seventeenth  Century  Philosophy  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  Examination  of  the  currents  of 
thought  that  arose  in  this  critical  century  separating  medieval  from  modern. 
Readings  in  the  works  of  Francis  Bacon,  Rene  Descartes,  Baruch  Spinoza, 
Gottfried  Leibniz,  Thomas  Hobbes  and  John  Locke.  Three  hours  each  week. 

310     (Political  Science  310)  Legal  Philosophy  and  Jurisprudence 
(3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  and/or  the  consent  of  instructor.  An  introduction 
to  the  nature,  concept  and  sources  of  law  and  the  various  schools  of  juris- 
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prudence.  Topics  treated  include:  Natural  law;  historical,  analytical  and  socio- 
logical jurisprudence;  idealism,  utilitarianism  and  legal  realism;  equity,  justice, 
precedent,  custom  and  law,  and  the  relation  of  law  and  morality.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

313     Social  and  Political  Philosophy  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  An  exploration  of  philosophical  is- 
sues and  concepts  central  to  an  understanding  of  social  and  political  life,  e.g., 
function  and  cause,  justice,  liberty,  equality,  societal  facts  and  laws,  Utopias, 
reason  and  political  argument,  political  obligation  and  the  public  interest. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

315  Applied  Ethics  (3) 

Examination  of  a  special  area  of  contemporary  ethics,  e.g.,  business  ethics, 
environmental  ethics,  sexual  ethics,  medical  ethics,  military  ethics.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

316  The  Philosophy  of  Art  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  Investigation  and  exploration  into 
both  traditional  and  contemporary  theories  regarding  the  philosophy  of  art 
and  its  associated  problems.  Visual  arts,  such  as  painting,  sculpture,  film,  etc. 
will  be  examined.  Three  hours  each  week. 

31 7  Metaphysics  and  Epistemology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  Selected  readings  from  classical 
and  contemporary  sources  on  the  nature  of  reality;  the  theories  of  knowledge 
resulting  from  Western  man's  reflection  upon  experience;  contributions,  e.g., 
of  Plato  &  Aristotle,  Descartes  &  Kant,  Freud,  Heidegger  and  Wittgenstein. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

320     Philosophy  of  Mind  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  Selected  readings  drawn  from 
classical  and/or  contemporary  sources  bearing  on  problems  of  the  self,  such 
as  the  issue  of  personal  identity  and  the  concept  of  a  person,  the  problem  of 
the  relation  of  mind  and  body  and  the  question  of  the  nature  of  consciousness. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

342     Problems  in  Oriental  Philosophy  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  An  exploration  and  examination  of 
one  or  more  of  the  philosophical  traditions  of  India,  China  and  Japan.  Empha- 
sis on  achieving  an  understanding  of  the  philosophical  themes  treated  in  their 
traditional  cultural  setting  and  an  appreciation  of  their  relevance  for  contem- 
porary Western  man.  Three  hours  each  week. 

344  Contemporary  Jewish  Thinkers  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101  or  consent  of  instructor.  The 
thought  of  such  people  as  Martin  Buber,  Franz  Rosenzweig,  Maurice 
Friedman  and  other  contemporary  philosophers/theologians  will  be  exam- 
ined. Three  hours  each  week. 

345  Philosophy  of  Science  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  An  interdisciplinary  seminar  with 
an  emphasis  upon  student  research  in  the  history  and  practice  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  science.  Collaboration  of  the  biology,  physics,  and  philosophy  depart- 
ments. Three  hours  each  week. 

401     The  Philosophy  of  Immanuel  Kant  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  An  examination  of  the  thought  and 
influence  of  Kant  in  his  three  great  critiques,  especially  the  first,  the  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason,  as  well  as  in  his  Groundwork  of  the  f^etaphysics  of  Morals. 
Three  hours  each  week. 
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405     Contemporary  Philosophical  Thought  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  Primary  source  study  of  various 
philosophers  of  the  20th  century,  representing  the  major  schools  or  move- 
ments. Three  hours  each  week. 

415     Existentialism  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  Basic  themes  in  the  thought  of  the 
leading  existentialists  and  phenomenologists,  including  Kierkegaard, 
Nietzsche,  Husserl,  Jaspers,  Heidegger,  Sartre,  Marcel,  Merleau-Ponty,  and 
Ricoeur.  Three  hours  each  week. 

417     Phenomenology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101  and  202.  Study  of  the  background 
ideas  of  Hume,  Descartes,  and  Kant,  which  influenced  Edmund  Husserl  in  for- 
mulating the  phenomenological  method;  eidetic  and  genetic  approaches;  in- 
fluence and  application  by  Heidegger,  Sartre,  and  Merleau-Ponty;  impact  on 
contemporary  psychiatry,  psychology  and  biomedical  ethics.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

432     Philosophy  of  Religion  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  Examination  of  the  basic  problems 
found  in  Western  philosophy  concerning  religion,  including  efforts  to  prove 
the  existence  of  God,  the  role  of  faith  and  reason,  the  problem  of  evil,  immor- 
tality, religious  experience,  religious  language,  and  religious  pluralism.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

491      Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 

495     Seminar  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Credit  in  Philosophy  and  Religion  and  consent  of  department. 
Research  in  primary  sources  of  student-selected  philosophic  and/or  religious 
problems.  Three  hours  each  week. 

499     Honors  Work  in  Philosophy  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and  senior  standing.  Independent 
study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  1 1 8 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

(Department  of  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation) 

101  Foundations  of  Physical  Activity  (1) 

Study  of  immediate  and  long-term  effects  of  physical  activity  and  establish- 
ment of  individualized  programs  for  acquiring  and  maintaining  physical  fit- 
ness. One  lecture  and  two  hours  of  activity  each  week. 

102  Physical  Education  Activity  (1) 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  101  or  equivalent.  Student  may  accumulate 
up  to  7  hours  credit  in  Physical  Education  102,  but  is  limited  to  one  hour  per 
semester.  Three  hours  each  week. 

103  Physical  Education  Activity  —  Program  of  Outdoor  Pursuits  (3) 

Prerequisite:  PED  101  or  equivalent.  Study  of  and  participation  in  the  skills 
and  knowledge  of  various  outdoor  recreational  activities  m  a  natural  setting. 
Minimum  of  10  one-hour  lecture  sessions  and  a  minimum  of  11  excursion 
days.  Travel  and  subsistence  costs  for  activities  borne  by  the  study.  (Non- 
majors  may  repeat  PED  103,  in  a  different  activity  area,  only  once.) 
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105     Individual  Weil-Being  (3) 

Major  health  problems  of  the  day  and  how  they  relate  to  the  individual.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

215     (Biology  215)  Anatomy  and  Physiology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Credit  in  Biology  or  consent  of  instructor.  Brief  introduction  to 
major  biological  principles  as  applied  to  study  of  human  anatomy  and  physiol- 
ogy. Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

220-221-222-223-224-225-226-227     Sports  Skills  (1-2) 

Designed  to  render  the  physical  education  major  skillful  in  and  knowledge- 
able about  specific  sports  activities;  exposure  to  resource  materials  and 
teaching  techniques  appropriate  to  teach  sports  activity.  Three  to  six  hours 
each  week. 

220  Volleyball/Basketball  (2) 

221  Gymnastics/Track  &  Field  (2) 

222  Soccer/Softball/Aquatics  (2) 

Prerequisite:  PED  1 02  Advanced  Swimming  or  consent  of  instructor. 

223  Football/Wrestling  (1) 

224  Badminton/Field  Hockey/Tennis  (2) 

225  Archery/Golf/Dance  (2) 

226  Racquetball/Handball(1) 

227  Outdoor  Adventure  Sports  —  Backpacking,  Bicycling, 
Canoeing,  and  Sailing  (2) 

235  Principles  of  Health  and  Physical  Education  (3) 

Introduction  to  the  objectives,  history,  philosophies,  trends,  and  profession- 
alism of  health  and  physical  education.  Three  hours  each  week. 

236  Athletic  Officiating  (3) 

Rules,  officiating  techniques,  and  problems  arising  in  officiating  with  empha- 
sis on  football,  basketball,  baseball,  volleyball,  and  tennis. 

304  Health  and  Safety  Education,  Grades  K-9  (3) 

The  scope,  development  and  procedures  of  health  education  as  it  relates  to 
the  student,  health  services  and  the  healthful  school  environment.  Emphasis 
upon  the  human  sexuality  and  the  teacher's  responsibility  for  first  aid  and 
safety  education  in  the  school  environment.  Three  hours  each  week. 

305  Health  Education  (3) 

The  scope,  development  and  procedures  of  health  education  as  it  relates  to 
the  student,  health  services  and  the  healthful  school  environment.  Emphasis 
upon  the  teacher's  responsibility  to  the  total  school  health  program.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

306  Safety,  First  Aid  and  Athleticlnjuries  (3) 

Fundamentals  of  administering  first  aid  and  treatment  of  athletic  injuries. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

320     Methods  of  Teaching  Motor  Activity  (3) 

Emphasis  on  instructional  methodology  appropriate  to  teaching  motor  skills 
and  sports  activities,  formulation  of  objectives,  and  lesson  planning.  Includes 
practicum  in  teaching.  Three  hours  each  week. 

335     Readings  in  Physical  Education  (3) 

A  comprehensive  review  of  literature  in  physical  education  and  related  areas. 
Three  hours  each  week. 
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336     An  Approach  to  Coaching  (3) 

The  application  of  philosophical  and  psychological  knowledge  and  principles 
to  the  administration  and  coaching  of  sports  with  special  emphasis  on  re- 
search literature.  Three  hours  each  week. 

349     (Biology  349)  Applied  Physiology  of  Exercise  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  215  or  Biology  345.  A  study  of  fundamental 
responses  of  the  human  body  to  the  stress  of  exercise,  including  compensa- 
tory adjustments  to  long-term  physical  training.  Three  lecture  and  two  labo- 
ratory hours  each  week. 

355     Tests  and  Measurements  in  Physical  Education  (3) 

Use  and  interpretation  of  elementary  statistical  techniques  for  evaluation  and 
application  of  tests  in  physical  education;  review  of  current  tests  in  motor  abil- 
ity, physical  fitness,  classification,  sport  skills,  and  knowledge.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

360     Motor  Learning  (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  motor  learning,  this  course  is  concerned 
with  the  analysis  and  application  of  physiological  and  psychological  principles 
related  to  the  learning  and  performance  of  motor  skills.  Two  lecture  and  one 
laboratory  hours  each  week. 

386  Physical  Education  in  the  Primary  Grades  (K-3)  (3) 

A  study  of  the  theory,  techniques  and  methods  of  developing  and  implement- 
ing a  total  program  of  physical  education  for  children  in  grades  K-3.  Emphasis 
on  the  "movement  approach"  to  learning  fundamental  motor  skills,  equipment 
construction,  rhythms  and  dance,  stunts  and  tumbling,  classroom  games,  and 
other  activities  basic  to  the  K-3  program.  Three  hours  each  week. 

387  Physical  Education  in  the  Intermediate  Grades  4-9  (3) 

Methods  and  materials  for  developing  and  conducting  a  yearly  program  of 
physical  education  for  children  in  grades  4-9.  Emphasis  on  refinement  of 
sports  skills  through  lead-up  games,  relays  and  other  games  of  low  organiza- 
tion, including  activities  in  gymnastics,  dance  and  fitness  development.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

415  Adapted  Physical  Education  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  215  and  junior  or  senior  standing.  Problems 
relating  to  the  physiological  and  kinesiological  needs  of  the  individual  with 
physical  limitations.  Emphasis  on  the  selection  of  activities  that  will  provide 
opportunities  for  optimum  development  of  which  he  or  she  is  capable.  Two 
lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

416  Laboratory  Techniques  and  Research  Methods  in  Exercise 
Physiology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  349  and  consent  of  instructor.  An  in-depth 
study  of  human  physiological  adaptation  to  exercise  and  training.  Emphasis 
on  circulatory  hemodynamics,  respiratory  function,  thermal  regulation,  and 
blood  chemistry  during  work.  Primarily  a  laboratory  experience.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

420     Teaching  Physical  Education  (2) 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  320,  (PED  420  must  betaken  before  Educa- 
tion 408  and  409).  Individualized,  supervised  experience  in  teaching.  Experi- 
ence complemented  with  weekly  seminar  on  contemporary  problems. 
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421-422-423-424-425-426     Methods  of  Coaching  (2) 

Emphasis  on  strategy,  fundamentals,  techniques,  training  and  related  duties. 
Two  hours  each  week. 

421  Baseball 

422  Basketball 

423  Football 

424  Track  and  Field 

425  Soccer 

426  Volleyball 

435  Organization  and  Administration  of  Health  and 
Physical  Education  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing.  Analysis  of  problems  involved  in  plan- 
ning, organizing,  and  directing  health  and  physical  education  programs. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

436  lntramurals(3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing.  The  position  of  intramural  activities  in 
the  overall  program  of  physical  education.  Analysis  of  problems  involved  in 
the  administration  and  organization  with  emphasis  on  the  practical  approach 
in  school  systems.  Three  hours  each  week. 

440     Selected  Topics  in  Physical  Education  (3) 

Survey  course  for  public  school  teachers  with  emphasis  on  updating  tradition- 
al ideas  and  principles  and  introducing  new  ideas  and  problems  in  health  and 
physical  education.  Three  hours  each  week. 

455     Advanced  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Physical  Education  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  355.  Statistical  techniques  as  applied  to  re- 
search in  physical  education;  measurement  and  evaluation  in  areas  of  agility, 
balance,  power,  flexibility,  kinesthetic  perception  and  anthropometrics.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

491     Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 

499     Honors  Work  in  Physical  Education  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and  senior  standing.  Independent 
study  for  honors  students. 

PHYSICS 

(Department  of  Physics) 
101-102     Elementary  College  Physics  (4-4) 

Corequisite:  Mathematics  111.  General  physics  designed  for  students  in  pre- 
professional  programs  and  the  biological  sciences  and  for  freshmen  planning 
to  concentrate  in  the  physical  sciences.  Mechanics,  heat,  sound,  light,  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism  and  introduction  to  modern  physics.  Three  lecture  and 
two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

105  Introductory  Physics  (4) 

Terminal  course  designed  to  cover  basic  principles  of  physics.  Three  lecture 
and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

106  (Environmental  Studies  106)  Environmental  Physics  (3) 

A  study  of  the  environment  and  the  interrelation  of  its  physical  systems.  Em- 
phasis on  energy  sources,  efficiency  of  their  use  and  the  effect  on  the  environ- 
ment. Three  hours  each  week. 
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107  Physics  of  Music  (4) 

Study  of  the  scientific  basis  of  music.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours 
per  week. 

108  IVIeteorology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  102  or  1 1 1 .  A  study  of  the  principles  underlying  at- 
mospheric phenomena  and  applications  to  observational  techniques.  Three 
lecture  and  one  laboratory  hour  each  week. 

201-202     General  Physics  (5-5) 

Corequisite:  Mathematics  211-212,  respectively.  201.  Mechanics,  heat,  wave 
motion  and  acoustics.  202:  Electrostatics,  magnetism,  circuits,  electro- 
dynamics, optics,  atoms,  electrons,  radio-activity  and  nuclear  physics.  Four 
lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

206-207     Problems  in  General  Physics  (2-2) 

Prerequisite:  Physics  101-102  and  corequisite:  Mathematics  211-212.  Prob- 
lems in  general  physics  and  their  applications.  Two  problem  sessions  each 
week. 

215-216     Electric  Circuits  (4-4) 

Corequisite:  Mathematics  21 1 .  Fundamental  laws  of  electric  circuits;  transient 
and  steady-state  sinusoidal  analysis  of  linear  circuits  by  complex  frequency; 
phasor  and  two-port  networks.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

225     Electronics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  An  introduction  to  electronics  with  em- 
phasis on  instrumentation  and  techniques  used  in  scientific  laboratories.  Two 
lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

260     Introductionto  Astronomy  (3) 

Descriptive  course  in  principles,  theories,  and  techniques  of  astronomy.  Three 
lecture  hours  each  week  and  occasional  night  viewing. 

305     Science  for  Elementary  Teachers  (3) 

Open  only  to  students  concentrating  in  elementary  education  and  to  in-service 
teachers.  Biological  and  physical  science  areas  appropriate -tor  inclusion  in 
elementary  schools.  Three  hours  each  week. 

315-316     Electricity  and  Magnetism  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Physics  202.  Electric  and  magnetic  field  theory;  Poisson's  and 
Laplace's  equations;  harmonic  methods,  special  methods  for  solution  of  elec- 
trostatic problems,  material  media  and  boundary  value  problems;  electro- 
magnetic waves  and  radiation;  electromagnetic  laws  of  optics.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

321-322     Mechanics  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Physics  202.  Elements  of  Newtonian  mechanics,  mechanics  of 
continuous  media.  La  Grange's  equation,  rotation  of  a  rigid  body.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

335-336     Introduction  to  Modern  Physics  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Physics  202.  Survey  of  important  developments  in  atomic  and 
nuclear  physics,  including  relativity,  atomic  spectroscopy.  X-rays  and  radio- 
activity. Three  hours  each  week. 

370     Photography  (3) 

Techniques  and  procedures  in  the  use  of  photographic  materials  and  equip- 
ment. 
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400     Advanced  Laboratory  (1) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the 
various  laboratory  techniques,  error  analysis  and  reduction  of  data  by  digital 
computer.  One  hour  each  week. 

405  History  of  Physics  (1) 

Prerequisite:  Physics  202.  Survey  of  the  growth  of  physical  beliefs  and  con- 
cepts from  Copernicus  to  present.  One  hour  each  week. 

406  Mathematical  Physics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Physics  202.  Designed  to  provide  mathematics  necessary  for 
advanced  undergraduate  and  beginning  graduate  study  in  physical  sciences 
and  to  develop  a  strong  background  for  students  continuing  into  mathematics 
of  advanced  theoretical  physics.  Mastery  of  calculus  and  willingness  to  build 
on  this  mathematical  foundation  are  assumed.  Three  hours  each  week. 

415     Solid  State  Physics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Physics  336.  A  study  of  the  basic  properties  of  solids  —  crystal 
structure;  mechanical,  thermal  and  electromagnetic  properties  as  determined 
by  the  phonon,  electron,  and  magnon  characteristics. 

425     Quantum  Mechanics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Physics  335.  Basic  postulates  of  quantum  mechanics;  solution  of 
the  wave  equation,  angular  momentum,  and  the  origin  of  electron  spin.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

435     Nuclear  Physics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Physics  335.  introduction  to  properties  of  the  nucleus;  natural 
and  artificial  radioactivity;  nuclear  reactions  and  particle  accelerators.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

445     Optics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Physics  202.  Physical  and  geometrical  optics.  Huygen's  princi- 
ples, electromagnetic  theory  of  light.  Three  hours  each  week. 

455     Thermo-Physics(3) 

Prerequisite:  Physics  202.  Principles  of  thermodynamics  and  heat  transfer;  re- 
sponse of  molecules  to  temperature  effects  illustrated  by  introduction  to  kin- 
etic theory  and  statistical  mechanics.  Three  hours  each  week. 

491      Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 

495     Physics  Seminar  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Discussion  of  selected  topics  in  physics. 

499     Honors  Work  in  Physics  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and  senior  standing.  Independent 
study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  11 8 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

(Department  of  Political  Science) 
111     Introduction  to  Political  Science  (3) 

The  study  of  political  science  as  a  discipline;  its  nature,  methods  and 
techniques.  An  introductory  survey  of  existing  knowledge  about  politics  and 
political  systems,  including  theories  and  characteristics  of  political  institutions 
within  and  among  nation-states.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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205  American  National  Government  (3) 

Introduction  to  American  national  government  and  politics.  Emphasis  on 
structure,  processes,  and  basic  principles  such  as  federalism,  separation  of 
powers,  and  judicial  review.  Three  hours  each  week. 

206  American  State  Government  and  Politics  (3) 

A  survey  and  analysis  of  the  organization,  functions,  and  political  processes  of 
the  American  states.  Three  hours  each  week. 

207  American  Urban  Government  and  Politics  (3) 

A  study  of  the  structure,  functions,  political  processes,  problems  and  trends  in 
American  city  and  metropolitan  government  and  politics.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

210-21 1     Research  Methods  in  Political  Science  (3-3) 

An  introduction  to  the  rationale  and  application  of  basic  methods  of  political 
research.  PLS  210  focuses  on  library  research  —  the  information  sources  of 
government  and  politics  and  how  to  use  them.  PLS  211  introduces  quantita- 
tive methods  —  the  principles,  applications,  and  limitations  of  statistical  and 
computer  analysis  of  political  phenomena.  Three  hours  each  week. 

300,  301     American  Constitutional  Law  (3,  3) 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  205.  An  intensive  study  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  which  have  contributed  to  the  contemporary  interpretation  of  the 
United  States  Constitution.  The  treatment  is  analytical  rather  than  historical. 
300  is  concerned  with  decisions  involving  the  powers  of  the  judicial,  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  national  government,  the  relationships  among 
these  branches,  and  the  federal  system.  301  (formerly  406)  is  a  study  of  deci- 
sions involving  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  14th  Amendment  and  other  provisions 
which  protect  individual  rights  and  liberties.  Three  hours  each  week. 

302  Public  Opinion  and  Democracy  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  111  or  205  or  consent  of  instructor.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  origin,  content,  and  policy  impact  of  public  opinion  in  democratic 
nations,  with  major  emphasis  on  the  contemporary  American  experience. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

303  Elections  and  Voting  Behavior  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  1 1 1  or  205  or  consent  of  instructor.  An  evalu- 
ation of  the  impact  of  citizen  beliefs  and  preferences  on  election  outcomes. 
The  course  is  structured  around  a  critical  examination  of  the  assumptions, 
findings  and  interpretations  of  the  major  voting  studies  since  World  War  II. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

304  Introduction  to  Public  Policy  Analysis  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  205.  A  study  of  the  theories  and  methods  of  an- 
alyzing and  explaining  public  policy  and  the  substance  of  recent  domestic 
policies  in  the  areas  of  public  finance  and  human  and  physical  resources,  in- 
cluding welfare,  education,  protection  of  the  environment,  housing,  health,  ur- 
ban renewal  and  transportation.  Three  hours  each  week. 

307  The  American  Legislature  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  205.  Functional  study  of  legislative  bodies  and 
lawmaking.  Among  the  topics  studied  will  be  the  role  of  legislatures;  the  im- 
pact of  constituencies,  parties,  interest  groups,  interpersonal  relationships 
and  other  pressures  on  legislators;  legislative  structure;  and  the  decision- 
making process.  Three  hours  each  week. 

308  Public  Administration  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  205.  Introduction  to  public  administration  in  the 
United  States.  Nature  and  scope  of  public  administration,  public  interest  in  the 
administrative  process,  role  of  administrators,  formal  and  informal  organiza- 
tion, public  personnel  and  financial  management.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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309  The  American  Chief  Executive  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  205.  An  examination  of  the  concept  of  a  politi- 
cal chief  executive  as  a  coordinate  member,  with  legislature  and  courts,  of  a 
government  team.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  powers,  roles,  decision- 
making processes,  and  institutional  development  of  the  offices  of  president, 
governor,  and  mayor.  Three  hours  each  week. 

310  (Philosophy  310)  Legal  Philosophy  and  Jurisprudence  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  and/or  consent  of  the  instructor.  An  introduction 
to  the  nature,  concept  and  sources  of  law  and  the  various  schools  of  juris- 
prudence. Topics  treated  include  natural  law;  historical,  analytical  and  socio- 
logical jurisprudence;  idealism;  utilitarianism;  legal  realism;  equity,  justice, 
precedent,  custom  and  law;  and  the  relation  of  law  and  morality.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

313  Early  Political  Thought  (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  origin  and  development  of  political  theory  from  the  5th 
Century  B.C.  through  the  medieval  era.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  politi- 
cal ideas  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  the  Epicureans,  the  Stoics,  Cicero,  Augustine,  me- 
dieval philosophers,  and  Aquinas  in  order  to  discover  the  recurring  themes  of 
political  inquiry.  Three  hours  each  week. 

314  Modern  Political  Thought  (3) 

A  critical  examination  of  political  ideas  from  1500  to  1900  with  special  atten- 
tion to  those  of  Machiavelli,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Rousseau,  Montesquieu,  Hume, 
Burke,  Hegel,  Bentham,  Marx,  the  Mills,  Spencer,  T.H.  Green  and  Nietzsche. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

315  Contemporary  Political  Ideologies  (3) 

A  study  of  the  concept  of  ideology  and  its  significance  in  the  modern  world. 
Systematic  analysis  of  the  major  political  ideologies  of  the  19th  and  20th  cen- 
turies with  emphasis  on  democracy,  communism,  fascism,  nationalism,  an- 
archism, and  the  New  Left.  Three  hours  each  week. 

316  Women  and  Politics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  111  or  205  or  consent  of  instructor.  An  intro- 
duction to  political  perspectives  on  sex  role  differentiation.  Among  the  topics 
to  be  discussed  will  be  political  socialization  of  women  in  ancient  and  modern 
society;  women's  roles  in  politics  and  government;  political  consequences  of 
women's  entry  into  the  work  force;  and  contemporary  issues  in  the  women's 
movement.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  throughout  on  comparative  political  anal- 
ysis. Three  hours  each  week. 

330     Political  Systems  of  Africa  (3) 

The  governments  and  politics  of  selected  sub-Saharan  African  states.  A  sur- 
vey from  colonial  days  to  the  present  with  emphasis  on  the  contemporary  eco- 
nomic, social  and  political  problems.  Three  hours  each  week. 

335  European  Political  Systems  (3) 

Political  institutions  and  processes  of  selected  European  countries,  including 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany.  Three  hours  each  week. 

336  Political  Systems  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  (3) 

A  comparative  study  of  the  political  institutions  and  processes  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  eastern  European  countries;  the  post-Stalin  dynamics  and  the 
nature  and  significance  of  contemporary  changes.  Attention  will  be  given  to 
their  foreign  relations,  especially  with  Communist  China.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

338     Political  Systems  of  the  Middle  East  (3) 

The  governments  and  politics  of  the  Middle  East  with  emphasis  on  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  since  1945.  A  detailed  examination  of  the  forces 
that  have  shaped  contemporary  Middle  Eastern  politics:  Islam,  nationalism. 
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modernization,  and  current  political  trends.  The  political  institutions  and  pro- 
cesses and  the  domestic  and  foreign  policies  of  selected  countries  will  be 
studied.  Three  hours  each  week. 

339  Political  Systems  of  Asia  (3) 

The  political  systems  of  selected  Asian  countries.  Special  emphasis  on  the 
contemporary  political,  social  and  economic  problems  of  India,  Pakistan,  Ja- 
pan, China,  Indonesia  and  other  Asian  countries.  Three  hours  each  week. 

340  Blacks  in  American  Politics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  111  or  205  or  consent  of  instructor.  A  study  of 
American  political  institutions  and  processes  through  the  eyes  of  Black  Amer- 
ica. This  study  will  analyze  the  power  structure  in  the  black  community,  dis- 
sent and  protest,  black  participation  in  the  political  system,  black  leaders  and 
politicians  and  their  politics,  and  the  uniqueness  of  black  politics  as  compared 
with  the  wider  spectrum  of  the  political  system.  Three  hours  each  week. 

405  American  Parties  and  Pressure  Groups  (3) 

An  historical  and  analytical  treatment  of  the  appearance  and  realignment  of 
political  parties  during  the  five  successive  "national  party  systems"  since  the 
beginning  of  the  republic.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  question  of  con- 
temporary party  disarray  and  potential  realignment.  Three  hours  each  week. 

406  Contemporary  Southern  Politics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  21 1  or  consent  of  instructor.  An  examination  of 
recent  developments  throughout  the  American  South  and  their  impact  on  na- 
tional politics.  Topics  covered  include  southern  political  culture,  the  decline  of 
the  one-party  system,  and  the  changing  roles  of  blacks  and  organized  labor. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  independent  research  projects  involving  student 
analysis  of  census,  election  return,  and  public  opinion  survey  data.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

407  The  American  Judicial  Systems  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  205.  Analysis  of  the  organization,  powers  and 
role  of  the  judiciary.  Topics  studied  will  include  the  political  role  of  American 
judges,  factors  influencing  judicial  policy-making,  selection  of  judges,  the  role 
of  lawyers,  and  socio-metric  relationships  within  the  judiciary.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

415     American  Political  Thought  (3) 

American  political  thought  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

425  International  Politics  (3) 

Nature  of  international  relations  including  analyses  of  basic  factors  motivating 
national  policies;  the  United  Nations  and  other  international  organizations  as 
institutions  for  promoting  peace  and  welfare  in  a  world  of  sovereign  states. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

426  International  Law  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  205.  Nature,  development  and  basic  concepts 
of  international  law.  Examination  of  the  scope,  sources  and  sanctions  of  inter- 
national law;  its  relation  to  municipal  law;  the  rights  and  duties  of  states  and  in- 
dividuals; methods  of  settling  international  disputes.  Characteristic  cases 
used  as  illustrations.  Three  hours  each  week. 

427  International  Organizations  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  1 1 1  or  205  or  consent  of  instructor.  A  survey  of 
the  evolution,  objectives  and  methods  of  various  types  of  regional  and  uni- 
versal organizations  and  their  role  in  contemporary  international  relations. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  principal  functions  and  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  European  Economic  Community.  Three  hours  each 
week. 
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491      Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  the  department  chair- 
man. 

495     Departmental  Seminar  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  Political  Science  and  consent  of  the  department 
chairman.  Consideration  of  special  topics  in  Political  Science.  May  be  repeat- 
ed for  additional  credit. 

498  Internship  in  Political  Science  (3-6) 

Prerequisites:  Political  Science  111,  205,  21 1 ,  and  at  least  one  of  the  following: 
Political  Science  300,  304,  or  308.  This  course  is  open  only  to  persons  taking  a 
concentration  in  political  science  who  are  classified  as  juniors  or  seniors.  The 
internship  involves  an  experiential  learning  situation  in  selected  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies  or  with  an  individual  which  allows  the  student  to  utilize  aca- 
demic training  while  learning  from  a  practical  field  experience.  A  formal  re- 
search project  is  a  major  part  of  the  internship. 

499  Honors  Work  in  Political  Science  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and  junior  or  senior  standing.  Indi- 
vidual study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  1 18 

PORTUGUESE 

(Department  of  Modern  Languages) 
101-102     Elementary  Portuguese  (3-3) 

Emphasis  on  the  acquisition  of  an  active  and  useful  command  of  the  lan- 
guage. Intensive  aural-oral  practice  with  the  study  of  grammatical  structures 
along  with  the  pursuit  of  a  reading  and  writing  ability.  Discussions  to  introduce 
the  students  to  the  culture  of  the  Portuguese-speaking  areas  of  the  world,  pri- 
marily Brazil  and  Portugal.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  and  spring  respective- 
ly. 

201-202     Intermediate  Portuguese  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Portuguese  102  or  equivalent.  201:  A  thorough  and  practical  re- 
view and  summarization  of  modern  Portuguese.  Introduction  to  readings  of 
literary  and  intellectual  value,  as  well  as  some  materials  of  social  and  political 
interest.  Continuation  of  the  aural-oral  practice  in  class.  202:  Emphasis  on 
reading  for  the  student  in  subjects  of  various  types.  Materials  drawn  from 
fields  such  as  history,  politics,  sociology,  geography,  and  others.  Oral  discus- 
sions to  enable  the  student  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  the  language.  Brief 
grammatical  explanations  when  necessary.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  and 
spring  respectively. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

(Department  of  Psychology) 
105     General  Psychology  (3) 

Principles  of  psychology  with  emphasis  on  scientific  methods  used  in  studying 
human  behavior.  Three  hours  each  week. 

1 1 0     Self-Management  and  Self-Motivation  (3) 

Techniques  and  concepts  to  provide  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  to  im- 
prove performance.  Development  in  coping  skills,  including  determination 
and  modification  of  motivation,  self-management  and  time-management 
skills,  and  efficient  methods  of  learning  and  organizing  materials  and  solving 
problems.  (Not  for  Social  Science  General  Degree  requirement  or  Psychology 
major  credit.) 
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145     Psychology  Applied  To  Human  Life  (3) 

A  study  of  psychological  principles  and  findings  as  applied  to  particular  fields 
of  endeavor  and  to  various  stress  situations.  Primary  emphasis  will  be  on  the 
problem  of  human  adjustment.  Three  hours  each  week. 

216     Educational  Psychology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  105  is  suggested.  Study  of  the  application  of  psy- 
chological theories  and  principles  in  educational  settings.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

220  Child  Psychology  (3) 

The  study  of  human  psychological  development  through  childhood  and  early 
adolescence.  Normal  development  is  emphasized  with  discussion  of  problem 
areas  and  other  influences  upon  such  development.  Three  hours  each  week. 

221  Adolescent  Psychology  (3) 

The  study  of  human  psychological  development  from  late  childhood  through 
adolescence.  Normal  development  is  emphasized  with  discussion  of  problem 
areas  and  other  influences  upon  such  development.  Three  hours  each  week. 

225     Introductory  Statistics  for  the  Behavioral  Sciences  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  105  and  three  credit  hours  in  mathematics.  Intro- 
duction to  the  statistical  techniques  most  often  used  by  behavioral  scientists 
for  either  descriptive  purposes  or  hypothesis  testing.  Parametric  techniques 
are  emphasized,  but  nonparametric  tests  are  included.  Three  lecture  and  two 
laboratory  hours  each  week. 

245     Drugs  and  Behavior  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Three  semester  hours  credit  in  Psychology.  An  examination  of 
the  psychological  aspects  of  drug  use  and  abuse.  Emphasis  will  be  on  the  ef- 
fects of  major  psychoactive  drugs  (including  alcohol)  on  behavior,  the  psycho- 
logical determinants  of  drug  use,  and  treatment  of  drug  abuse. 

262     Psychology  of  Consciousness  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  105.  A  study  of  the  mental  processes  which  occur 
during  various  states  of  human  consciousness  such  as  sleep,  biofeedback 
and  meditation.  Emphasis  on  the  research  and  theories  of  brain  processes 
during  states  of  consciousness.  Three  hours  each  week. 

265     Human  Sexual  Behavior  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Three  hours  of  Psychology,  excluding  Psy  110.  Examination  of 
the  psychological  aspects  of  human  sexuality  with  emphasis  on  psychosexual 
development  and  behavior.  Includes  discussion  of  causative  factors  and  treat- 
ment of  sexual  disorders  and  deviations.  Three  hours  each  week. 

310  Sensation  and  Perception  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  105.  A  consideration  of  basic  perceptual  processes, 
problems  of  sensory  processing,  measurement  of  sensations,  and  simple  and 
complex  events.  Such  topics  as  perceptual  cues,  constancies,  illusions,  and 
person  perception  will  be  considered.  Three  hours  each  week. 

311  Psychology  of  Language  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Psy.  105.  An  introduction  to  theory  and  research  concerning  hu- 
man language  use.  Topics  will  include  the  nature  of  human  linguistic  compe- 
tence, the  perception  of  speech,  the  comprehension  of  speech,  memory  for 
verbal  information,  the  production  of  speech,  and  the  biological  basis  of  hu- 
man language. 

31 8     Motivation  and  Emotion  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  105.  Psychological  theory  and  research  in  the  areas 
of  motivation  and  emotion.  Basic  as  well  as  more  complex  motive  states  will 
be  examined  as  they  arise  from  physiological  needs  and  from  learning  and 
cognitive  processes.  Data  from  animal  as  well  as  human  studies  will  be  con- 
sidered. Three  hours  each  week. 
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322     Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  105  or  220.  A  study  of  the  physical,  cognitive,  and 
personality  characteristics  of  the  major  types  of  childhood  exceptionality,  in- 
cluding high  intelligence  and  creativity,  mental  retardation,  learning  disabili- 
ties, emotional  disorders,  language  impairments,  and  sensory  and  physical 
handicaps.  Issues  such  as  assessment,  etiology,  family  relations,  and  treat- 
ment will  be  discussed. 

324     Psychology  of  Adulthood  and  Aging  (3) 

Prerequisite:  3  hours  in  Psychology,  excluding  Psy  110.  A  developmental  ap- 
proach to  the  portion  of  the  lifespan  from  young  adulthood  through 
senescence.  Emphasis  on  the  interaction  of  psychological,  psychosocial  and 
physiological  aspects  of  development.  Three  hours  each  week. 

336  Industrial  Psychology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  105.  The  study  of  psychological  techniques  in  per- 
sonnel selection  and  placement,  merit  rating,  reduction  of  accidents,  training, 
morale,  and  other  factors  utilized  in  industrial  work.  Three  hours  each  week. 

337  Vocational  Psychology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Psy  105  or  permission  of  instructor.  The  study  of  individual 
vocational  behavior  and  development.  Topics  include  the  history  of  vocational 
psychology,  theories  of  vocational  development  and  choice,  as  well  as  stimu- 
lus, organismic,  and  response  variables  correlated  with  the  choice  process. 
Attention  is  directed  toward  theories  and  research  concerning  the  meaning  of 
vocational  motivation  and  vocational  adjustment,  as  well  as  the  prediction  of 
vocational  success  and  satisfaction.  Systems  for  defining  vocational  problems 
are  included.  Three  hours  each  week. 

346  Psychology  of  Personality  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  105.  A  study  of  the  basic  facts  concerning  the  struc- 
ture, organization,  and  adjustmental  mechanisms  of  personality.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

347  Psychopathology(3) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  105.  The  study  of  behavioral  pathology.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  the  underlying  factors  of  the  neuroses,  psychoses,  and 
character  disorders.  Three  hours  each  week. 

350     Principles  of  Behavioral  Change  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  105.  Application  of  the  principles  of  behavioral  con- 
trol in  interpersonal,  educational,  and  clinical  settings.  Primary  emphasis  will 
be  on  behavioral  modification  techniques  such  as  contingency  management, 
desensitization,  biofeedback,  etc. 

355     Introduction  to  Experimental  Psychology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  225.  Basic  principles  of  psychological  research  de- 
sign and  evaluation,  including  techniques  of  data  collection  and  analysis,  and 
conduct,  interpretation,  and  reporting  of  various  types  of  psychological  re- 
search. Experimental  research  is  emphasized.  Three  lecture  and  three  labora- 
tory hours  each  week. 

365  Social  Psychology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  105.  The  study  of  behavior  as  a  function  of  group 
situations.  Three  hours  each  week. 

366  Psychology  of  Marriage  and  Family  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Three  hours  of  Psychology.  The  study  of  personality  develop- 
ment within  the  marriage  and  family  including  recent  theoretical  and  empirical 
findings  on  courtship,  interpersonal  attraction,  marriage  contract,  and  the 
various  stages  of  the  family  life  cycle.  Communication,  familial  functioning  and 
dysfunctioning  are  emphasized. 
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370     (Environmental  Studies  370)  Environmental  Psychology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  105.  The  study  of  the  effects  of  the  physical  environ- 
ment on  the  behavior  of  the  individual.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  man's  per- 
ception of  his  environment,  the  behavioral  effects  of  noxious  factors  in  the  en- 
vironment, the  psychology  of  environmental  design,  and  the  formation  and 
change  of  attitudes  about  the  environment.  Three  hours  each  week. 

405     History  and  Systems  of  Psychology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Fifteen  semester  hours  credit  in  psychology.  History  of  psychol- 
ogy relative  to  current  trends.  Three  hours  each  week. 

41 0     Cognitive  Psychology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  105.  An  introduction  to  theories  and  research  in  the 
area  of  human  cognition.  The  following  topics  will  be  emphasized:  memory, 
language,  attention,  problem-solving,  and  thinking.  Three  hours  each  week. 

417     Psychologyof  Learning  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  105,  Psychology  355  is  suggested.  A  study  of  the 
basic  facts  related  to  the  learning  process.  The  effects  of  reinforcement,  ex- 
tinction, generalization  and  discrimination,  verbal  learning  and  retention  are 
considered  as  well  as  other  phenomena  of  the  learning  process.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

420     Developmental  Psychology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  105;  Psychology  355  is  suggested.  A  study  of  the 
principles  and  processes  underlying  the  changes  occurring  during  the  normal 
development  of  humans  and  non-humans.  Motor,  social  and  intellectual  de- 
velopment are  emphasized.  Three  hours  each  week. 

422     ChildPsychopathology(3) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  105  and  either  Psy  220,  322,  or  420.  Advanced  study 
of  child  psychopathology  emphasizing  behavioral,  biological,  and  psycho- 
dynamic  approaches.  The  major  disorders  of  childhood  will  be  compared  in 
terms  of  etiology,  manifestations,  and  treatments.  Low  incidence  and  multi- 
ple-handicapping conditions  will  also  be  considered. 

425     Psychological  Tests  and  Measurements  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  105  and  225  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Introduc- 
tion to  theory  and  practice  of  test  construction,  including  a  survey  of  intelli- 
gence, achievement  and  personality  tests  and  their  applications.  Three  lecture 
and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

449  Psychologyof  Death  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  105.  A  study  of  psychological  aspects  of  death  and 
dying.  Man's  conceptualization  of  and  behavior  toward  his  own  demise  will  be 
studied.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  behavioral  context  surround- 
ing terminal  illness,  suicide,  and  homicide.  Psychological  aspects  of  gerontol- 
ogy will  also  be  considered.  Three  hours  each  week. 

450  Introduction  to  Counseling  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  346  and  347.  The  major  historical  and  contemporary 
theories  of  counseling  including  Freudian,  client-centered,  behavioristic  and 
existential  will  be  reviewed.  Examination  of  each  theory  will  be  accompanied 
by  demonstration  and  role-play  situations  in  which  the  elements  of  each 
theory  are  explored.  Three  hours  each  week. 

451  Supervised  Counseling  Practice  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  450  and  consent  of  instructor.  This  course  will  pro- 
vide for  supervision  of  student  practice  in  application  of  counseling  skills  and 
techniques  in  a  variety  of  in-service  situations.  The  student  will  participate  in 
supervised  counseling  experiences  in  local  social  service  agencies.  The  em- 
phasis will  be  upon  practice  of  skills  combined  with  regular  consultation  with 
the  supervisor.  May  be  repeated  once  for  additional  credit.  Three  hours  each 
week. 
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452     Ethical  Principles  in  Psychology  (1) 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  A  study  of  the  ethical  considera- 
tions involved  in  counseling  and  psychotherapy,  psychological  testing,  and 
the  use  of  human  subjects  in  research. 

455  Advanced  Psychological  Research  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  355  and  consent  of  instructor.  Experience  in  the  de- 
sign, conduct,  and  evaluation  of  psychological  research.  Advanced  design 
and  analysis  techniques.  Each  student  designs  and  conducts  a  research 
project  and  a  laboratory  exercise  for  Psychology  355.  Three  hours  each  week. 
Offered  on  demand. 

456  Physiological  Psychology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  105  and  Biology  105  or  consent  of  instructor.  A 
study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  roles  which  various  neural 
structures  play  in  the  control  of  behavior.  Three  hours  each  week. 

456-51     Methods  in  Physiological  Psychology  (1 ) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Psychology  456.  A  study  of  basic  mammalian 
neuroanatomy  and  methodology  of  physiological  psychology.  Gross  anatomy 
of  the  brain  is  taught  by  using  sheep  brains,  slides  and  tape  series.  Includes 
demonstrations  of  brain  research  methods  such  as  small  animal  surgery, 
brain  stimulation  and  recording,  and  preparation  of  brain  tissue  for  micro- 
scopic examination.  Two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

457  Animal  Behavior  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  105  and  Biology  105  or  consent  of  instructor.  A 
study  of  animal  behavior  including  the  traditional  areas  of  ethology  and  com- 
parative psychology.  Primary  emphasis  is  upon  the  similarities  and  differ- 
ences in  the  behaviors  of  animals  occupying  various  phylogenetic  positions. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

465     Community  Psychology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  105.  Psychology  365  is  suggested.  A  study  of  the 
contributions  of  psychology  to  the  understanding  of  an  individual's  behavior 
as  influenced  by  his  community  environment.  A  major  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  problems  associated  with  community  mental  health.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

491      Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 

495     Topical  Seminar  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  105  and  consent  of  instructor.  Discussion  of 
selected  topics  in  psychology.  May  be  repeated  for  additional  credit. 

499     Honors  Work  in  Psychology  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and  senior  standing.  Independent 
work  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  1 1 8 

RECREATION 

(Department  of  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation) 
265     Introduction  to  Recreation  and  Parks  (3) 

The  scope,  development,  structure,  purposes,  functions,  interrelationships  of 
public,  commercial,  private  and  voluntary  agencies  engaged  in  rendering 
recreation  and  park  services.  This  course  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  other 
courses  in  recreation.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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266     Program  Planning  for  Recreation  and  Parks  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Recreation  265.  An  introduction  to  programming  for  recreation 
and  parks,  including  the  majors  areas  of  recreation,  planning  principles,  ob- 
jectives and  evaluation.  Program  factors,  such  as  scheduling,  personnel, 
facilities,  equipment,  etc.,  will  be  considered.  Three  hours  each  week. 

268     Social  Recreation  Leadership  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Recreation  265.  An  introduction  to  methods  and  materials  used 
in  social  recreation  leadership  in  various  settings.  In  addition  to  leadership  in 
political  subdivision  settings,  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  social  recreation 
leadership  for  special  populations  and  for  private  and  voluntary  agencies. 

271     Camp  Leadership  and  Management  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Recreation  265.  Study  of  the  segment  of  park  recreation  pro- 
grams involved  with  current  camp  practices,  philosophy,  leadership  and  man- 
agement. Three  hours  each  week. 

298     Practicum  in  Recreation  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Recreation  265.  Supervised  experience  in  recreation  and/or 
park  setting.  Will  include  administrative,  supervisory,  program  leadership 
training  in  a  recreation  setting.  Recreation  problems  in  low  income  areas  will 
be  examined  along  with  leadership  training  in  special  activities  and  programs. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

360     Outdoor  Recreation  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Recreation  265.  The  scope,  organization,  and  program  activities 
using  resources  in  large  parks,  forests,  and  primitive  areas.  Consideration  will 
be  given  to  private,  local,  state,  and  federal  agencies  concerned  with  outdoor 
recreation  in  these  areas.  Three  hours  each  week. 

365  Administration  of  Recreation  and  Parks  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Recreation  266  and  298.  Administrative  practices  related  to 
recreation  and  parks  services,  including  budget  preparation;  legal  aspects  of 
recreation  and  park  services;  fees  and  charges;  public  relations;  recruiting; 
selecting  and  training  personnel;  personnel  practices,  etc.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

366  Water-Related  Recreation  and  Park  Facilities  and  Programs 
(3) 

Prerequisite:  Recreation  265.  Principles  and  procedures  of  developing 
recreation  facilities  for  water-related  activities,  such  as  pools,  marinas,  lake 
facilities,  etc.,  and  water-related  programs,  such  as  scuba  diving,  swimming, 
skiing,  etc.  Three  hours  each  week. 

367  The  Arts  and  Recreation  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Recreation  265.  Administrative  problems  involved  in  organizing 
quality  cultural  arts  in  recreation  and  parks  departments  and  other  leisure 
services  agencies.  Areas  to  be  examined  include  financing,  personnel,  facili- 
ties, and  equipment.  Funding  possibilities  and  relationships  between  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  State  Arts  Councils,  Local  Arts  Councils, 
and  Recreation  and  Parks  Departments  will  also  be  studied. 

368  Introduction  to  Therapeutic  Recreation  and  Special 
Populations  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Recreation  266.  The  recreation  and  park  program  for  individuals 
and  groups  who  are  ill,  handicapped,  aged,  or  in  other  special  groups  con- 
ducted by  tax-supported,  voluntary,  or  private  agencies  found  in  the  com- 
munity, hospitals,  penal  institutions,  or  other  special  residences.  Three  hours 
each  week. 
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369  Recreation  for  the  Aged  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Recreation  368.  To  acquaint  the  student  with  the  special  wants 
and  needs  of  the  elderly;  to  provide  insight  into  the  physical,  mental,  social, 
and  emotional  problems  of  the  aged.  To  make  the  student  aware  of  the  im- 
portant role  recreation  plays  in  the  lives  of  the  aged. 

370  Adaptive  Activities  and  Facilities  for  Special  Populations  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Recreation  368.  To  introduce  the  student  to  procedures  and 
methods  of  adapting  recreational  facilities,  programs  and  activities  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  handicapped. 

450     Conflict  Resolution  in  Recreational  Leadership  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Recreation  265.  An  experiential  approach  to  the  study  of  conflict 
resolution  in  recreation  leadership  and  management.  Three  hours  each  week. 

465     Planning  of  Recreation  and  Park  Areas  and  Facilities  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Recreation  365.  Study  of  planning  standards  and  techniques  will 
be  considered.  Standards  for  master  plans  will  also  be  included.  Students  will 
develop  plans  for  a  recreation  area  and/or  park  as  part  of  this  course.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

468  Therapeutic  Recreation:  Program  Planning  and 
Implementation  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Recreation  368.  Advanced  level  course  in  programming  and 
program  implementation  for  individuals  who  are  disabled  or  in  other  special 
population  groups.  Emphasis  on  sources  of  funding,  community  awareness 
and  successful  programming  techniques.  Three  hours  each  week. 

469  Research  Methods  and  Practices  in  Recreation  and  Parks  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Recreation  365.  Research  techniques  employed  to  solve  prob- 
lems in  the  recreation  and  parks  field.  Research  projects,  workshops  and 
clinics  relative  to  specific  problems  on  an  independent  and  group  basis  will  be 
undertaken. 

470  Outdoor  Recreation  Management  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Recreation  360.  Advanced  level  course  in  giving  in-depth  ex- 
posure to  management  techniques  necessary  for  the  administration  of  major 
outdoor  recreation  areas  including  national  park  areas,  national  forest  pre- 
serves, state  parks,  county  park  systems,  municipal  park  systems  and  com- 
mercial areas  such  as  marinas  and  camp  sites.  Emphasis  on  budgeting, 
personnel  management,  facility  planning  and  design.  Three  hours  each  week. 

491      Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 

495     Seminar  in  Recreation  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Recreation  365  or  consent  of  instructor.  Discussion  of  selected 
topics  drawn  from  current  literature.  Discussions  with  various  professionals 
from  county,  municipal,  state,  federal,  and  private  recreation  and  park  agen- 
cies. 

498  Parks  and  Recreation  Internship  (6) 

Prerequisite:  Recreation  365.  A  progression  of  professional  field  experiences 
relating  theory  to  practical  experience.  Work  experiences  involving  program 
planning  and  administrative  procedures  in  county,  municipal,  institutional  and 
voluntary  settings. 

499  Honors  Work  in  Recreation  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and  senior  standing.  Independent 
study  for  honors  students. 


For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  1 1 8 
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RELIGION 

(Department  of  Philosophy  and  Religion) 
103     Introduction  to  Religion  (3) 

Nature  and  varieties  of  religion;  ways  of  studying  religion;  ways  of  being  reli- 
gious (life-styles);  a  comparative  examination  of  the  great  Abrahamic  religions 
(Judaism,  Christianity,  Islam).  Three  hours  each  week. 

140  Research  Tools  for  Historical  and  Textual  Criticism — Hebrew 
(3) 

Basic  study  of  the  Hebrew  language  with  special  attention  to  that  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Three  hours  each  week. 

141  Research  Tools  for  Historical  and  Textual  Criticism— Greek  (3) 

Basic  study  of  the  Greek  language  with  special  attention  to  that  of  the  New 
Testament.  Three  hours  each  week. 

231  Primitive  and  Classical  Religions  (3) 

A  survey  of  primitive  religion  as  revealed  both  in  archaeological  research  and 
remaining  primitive  customs;  examination  of  classical  faiths  of  Egypt,  Meso- 
potamia and  ancient  Europe.  Three  hours  each  week. 

232  Oriental  Religions  (3) 

A  survey  of  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Taoism,  and  Confucianism;  historical 
aspects,  basic  insights,  texts,  relevancy  to  contemporary  man.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

235  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  (3) 

Historical  study  of  the  Hebrew,  Canaanite,  Sumerian,  Babylonian,  and  Egyp- 
tian cultures,  based  upon  primary  literary  and  archaeological  sources.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

236  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (3) 

Historical  survey  of  the  canonical  Christian  literature;  illustration  of  contempo- 
rary methods  of  text-criticism,  literary-criticism,  form-criticism,  and 
redaction-criticism;  focus  on  results  of  modern  scholarship  in  appreciating 
the  Gospels  and  their  function  in  the  early  Christian  community.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

238     Early  Christian  Writers  (3) 

Survey  of  the  basic  works  of  the  major  Greek  and  Latin  Christian  Fathers  from 
the  late  1  st  century  to  the  early  7th  century.  Special  focus  on  the  formative  role 
of  the  first  six  "ecumenical"  Councils,  from  Nicaea  in  325  to  Constantinople  III 
in  680.  Three  hours  each  week. 

242     Religion  in  America  (3) 

A  survey  of  religious  thought  from  colonial  times  to  the  present;  representative 
Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  thinkers;  the  phenomenon  of  "civil  religion," 
church  involvement  in  social  and  political  Issues.  Three  hours  each  week. 

331     The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  236  or  consent  of  instructor.  The  New 
Testament  Book  of  Acts;  its  analysis  and  interpretation;  significance  for  the 
emerging  Christian  movement;  contemporary  evaluation  of  its  problems  and 
perspectives.  Three  hours  each  week. 

333     The  Pauline  Corpus  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  236.  Analysis  and  interpretation  of  the 
major  New  Testament  Letters  attributed  to  Paul;  focus  on  I  &  II  Thessalonians, 
Philippians,  I  &  II  Corinthians,  Galatians,  and  Romans.  Three  hours  each 
week. 
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335     The  Johannine  Literature  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  236.  Analysis  and  interpretation  of  the 
five  New  Testament  writings  attributed  to  John;  survey  of  20th  century  work  on 
the  Fourth  Gospel;  expecially  C.H.  Dodd.  R.  Bultmann,  C.K.  Barrett,  and  R. 
Brown:  the  three  letters  and  their  significance;  relation  of  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tion to  the  foregoing.  Three  hours  each  week. 

337  Apocalyptic  Literature  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  235,  236,  or  permission  of  instructor.  A 
study  of  Jewish  and  Christian  apocalypses,  stressing  general  characteristics 
of  'apocalypse',  historical  and  linguistic  backgrounds,  critical  problems,  and 
exegetical  study,  using  Daniel,  Ezechiel,  and  Revelation  as  examples.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

338  The  Prophets  of  Israel  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  235,  Primary  source  investigation  of  the 
Old  Testament  Prophets  and  their  political,  religious,  socio-economic  and  his- 
torical background.  Three  hours  each  week. 

339  Psychology  of  Religion  (3) 

A  history  of  the  interaction  of  modern  psychology  with  the  Western  religious 
tradition  from  William  James  to  the  present;  Freud  and  Jung,  Allport  and  Men- 
ninger,  Tillich  and  May,  Hiltner  and  Pruyser,  on  such  areas  as  faith  and  doubt, 
prayer  and  prejudice,  symbol  and  guilt,  authority  and  integration  of  personal- 
ity. Three  hours  each  week. 

351  Reformation  and  Counter-Reformation  (3) 

An  examination  of  the  Reform  movements  in  the  Christian  Church  from  the 
12th  to  the  16th  century;  efforts  of  the  Monastic  and  Mendicant  Orders;  Wyc- 
liffe,  Henry  of  Langenstein,  Gerson,  Dietrich  of  Niem.  John  Major;  Hus  and 
Conciliarism;  Erasmus,  Luther,  Zwingli.  and  Calvin;  the  Council  of  Trent  and 
Ignatius  Loyola.  Three  hours  each  week. 

352  Southern  Religion  (3) 

A  study  of  religion  in  the  Old  South  until  1865.  Topics  include:  revivalism;  the 
system  of  slavery:  the  Southern  way  of  life;  and  the  religious  beliefs  and  prac- 
tices of  blacks  and  whites.  Three  hours  each  week 

432     Philosophy  of  Religion  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  1 01 .  Examination  of  the  basic  problems 
found  in  Western  philosophy  concerning  religion,  including  efforts  to  prove 
the  existence  of  God,  the  role  of  faith  and  reason,  the  problem  of  evil,  immor- 
tality, religious  experience,  religious  language,  and  religious  pluralism. 

495     Seminar  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Credit  in  Philosophy  and  Religion  and  consent  of  department. 
Research  in  primary  source  of  student-selected  philosophic  and/or  religious 
problems. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  1 1 8 

SOCIAL  WORK 

(Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology) 
235     Introduction  to  Social  Work  (3) 

History,  methods,  and  practice  in  professional  social  work  in  the  United 
States.  Three  hours  each  week. 

245     Human  Behavior  in  the  Social  Environment  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Social  Work  235.  A  survey  of  the  human  behavior  from  a  social 
systems  standpoint.  Emphasis  on  concepts  and  theories  relevant  to  social 
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work  intervention  with  individuals,  families,  groups,  organizations,  and  com- 
munities. A  theoretical  foundation  for  specialized  areas  of  casework,  group 
work,  and  community  organization  is  provided.  Three  hours  each  week. 

301  Social  Casework  Methods(3) 

Prerequisite:  Social  Work  235.  An  introduction  to  the  basic  principles, 
methods  and  techniques  which  form  the  basis  for  social  work  practice  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  professional  use  of  self  and  utilization  of  systematic 
processes  of  problem  solving  in  the  delivery  of  social  and  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices. The  interview,  social  study,  information  gathering,  group  leadership,  and 
other  problem  solving  methods  will  be  introduced.  Three  hours  each  week. 

302  Social  Group  Work  Methods  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Social  Work  301 .  This  course  provides  an  opportunity  to  explore 
more  fully  differential  concepts  and  principles,  advocacy  role,  problem- 
solving  skills,  strategies  and  techniques  in  providing  discrete  services  to  indi- 
viduals, groups,  and  communities.  Emphasis  is  on  roles,  communicative  pat- 
terns, and  types  of  systems  encountered  by  the  social  worker.  It  is  also  con- 
cerned with  the  broadening  and  deepening  of  principles  underlying  auton- 
omous social  work  practice,  decision  techniques,  goal  formulation  and 
mobilizing  competence  for  action.  Observation  and  participation  in  a  selected 
human  service  agency  is  required.  Three  hours  each  week. 

306     (Criminal  Justice  306)  Evaluative  Methods  for  Service 
Agencies  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Statistics  205  and  one  Computer  Science  course,  interviewing, 
participant-observation,  ethnomethodology  evaluative  research,  analysis  of 
data  and  its  implications,  research  methods  with  emphasis  on  practical  appli- 
cation. Three  hours  each  week. 

318     Social  Work  and  Health  Care  Delivery  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Social  Work  235.  An  examination  of  the  rationale,  issues,  prob- 
lems and  practices  related  to  the  implementation  of  client-centered  health 
care.  New  programs  and  proposals  for  the  delivery  of  health  services  will  be 
reviewed  systematically  with  reference  to  the  implications  for  social  work 
practice. 

336     Suicidology  and  Crisis  Intervention  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Social  Work  235.  An  examination  of  the  present  range  of  theo- 
retical formulations  of  crisis  theory  will  be  made  and  related  to  the  variety  of 
ways  it  is  being  applied  in  many  fields  of  practice  and  in  a  number  of  common- 
ly encountered  stressful  situations.  Many  points  of  view  and  approaches,  re- 
flecting diverse  efforts  at  extending  the  knowledge  and  practice  base  of  crisis 
conceptualizations  are  studied.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  observing,  formulating, 
defining,  and  measuring  the  threats,  tasks  and  opportunities  associated  with 
crisis  behavior  in  individuals  and  families.  The  use  of  preventive  techniques 
that  are  appropriate  for  individuals,  groups  and  communities  are  explored.  A 
common  theoretical  frame  of  reference  will  be  developed  to  provide  sys- 
tematic and  in-depth  response,  the  range  of  normally  developing  life  crisis,  as 
well  as  abnormal  and  accidental  crises.  Three  hours  each  week. 

396     Community  Organization  and  Social  Practice  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Social  Work  235.  The  course  analyzes  a  variety  of  forms  of  com- 
munity organization  practice,  focusing  on  definition  of  goals,  values,  roles  and 
skills  required  for  professional  practice.  Community  organization  is  viewed  as 
a  process  of  bringing  about  desirable  changes  in  community  life.  Community 
needs  and  resources  available  to  meet  these  needs  are  studied.  Three  hours 
each  week. 
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435     Social  Welfare  Policies  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Social  Work  235,  301,  and  302.  A  problematic  approach  to 
situations  that  affect  policies,  issues,  programs  and  services  in  social  work 
and  rehabilitation  services.  An  attempt  to  aid  the  student  in  developing  an 
analytical  and  critical  understanding  as  he  explores  the  motivation  and 
methods  by  which  social  work  and  rehabilitation  services,  policies  and  pro- 
grams are  being  developed  by  our  society  and  other  countries.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

490  Social  Work  Practicum  (3-6) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  A  field  experience  in  selected  social  agen- 
cies designed  to  permit  student  application  and  integration  of  cognitive  and 
affectual  learning  with  a  formalized  service  system.  Learning  experiences  and 
content  are  designed  to  gain  and  demonstrate  beginning  knowledge,  attitudes 
and  skills  which  are  consistent  with  the  concepts  of  social  practice.  The  stu- 
dent will  participate  in  a  two  hour  weekly  seminar. 

490-51     Social  Work  Laboratory  (1) 

Prerequisite:  Social  Work  490  co-requisite.  Integration  of  practicum  and 
theory  through  the  discussion  of  selected  topics  related  to  social  work  prac- 
tices. To  be  taken  concurrently  with  Social  Work  490.  Two  hours  each  week. 

491  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

495     Topical  Seminar  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105,  Social  Work  235  and  consent  of  instructor.  A 
consideration  of  special  topics  not  dealt  with  in  regular  courses. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  118 

SOCIOLOGY 

(Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology) 
105     Introduction  to  Sociology  (3) 

Science  of  human  society  emphasizing  physical  basis  of  society,  culture,  col- 
lective behavior,  population,  and  social  institutions.  Analytical  approach 
stressed.  Three  hours  each  week. 

110     Sociology  in  Contemporary  Life  (3) 

An  introductory  level  course  designed  to  enable  students  to  think  about  and 
interpret  the  social  world  and  events  around  them.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
discovering  your  social  self,  understanding  social  interaction,  and  interpreting 
the  relationship  of  the  individual  with  modern  industrial  society.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

200     Sociology  of  Sport  (3) 

A  sociological  examination  of  the  rise  of  sport  in  contemporary  society.  Topics 
such  as  the  social  organization  of  sports,  women  and  sports,  sports  and  vio- 
lence, inter-scholastic  sports  and  achievement  behavior,  discrimination  and 
sports,  and  the  future  of  sport  are  covered.  Three  hours  each  week. 

205     (Anthropology  205)  Human  Societies  (3) 

The  evolution  of  man  and  societies.  Societal  evolution  as  seen  as  an  extension 
of  and/or  parallel  to  biological  evolution.  A  movement  from  simple  to  complex 
as  analyzed  from  a  focus  upon  sustenance  activity  as  the  primary  organizing 
principle  of  societies.  Three  hours  each  week. 

215     Modern  Social  Problems  (3) 

Social  controls  and  the  sociology  of  revolutionary  change.  Problems  related  to 
race,  family,  crime,  delinquency,  and  social  disorganization.  Three  hours  each 
week. 
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220     Sociologyof  Birth  and  Death  (3) 

The  examination  of  the  sociological  dimensions  of  "human  entry  and  exit." 
The  social  organizational  and  cultural  dimensions  of  birth  and  death  will  be 
considered  in  terms  of  rites  of  passage,  bureaucratization,  social  movements, 
cultural  differences,  and  historical  and  contemporary  contexts.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

225     Collective  Behavior  and  Social  Movements  (3) 

Analysis  of  social  behavior  that  breaks  from  existing  patterns  and  expecta- 
tions, such  as  riots,  crowds,  revolution,  and  social  movements.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

230     (Anthropology  230)  Utopian  and  Communal  Societies  (3) 

A  theoretical  and  descriptive  analysis  of  "intentional"  communities  and  social 
systems.  Coverage  of  earliest  Utopian  experiments  and  modern  rural  and 
urban  communes.  Communities  are  viewed  in  terms  of  their  origin  and  pur- 
pose, ideology,  subsistence,  social  patterns,  relations  with  the  outside  world, 
and  survival.  Three  hours  each  week. 

305  Population  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  A  study  of  the  changes  in  size,  composition,  dis- 
tribution of  population  and  the  dynamics  underlying  them.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

306  Methods  of  Social  Research  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Sociology  105,  Statistics  205.  Introduction  to  the  logic  and 
methods  of  sociological  research.  Topics  include  the  logic  of  social  scientific 
inquiry;  the  relationship  between  theory  and  research;  problem  formulation; 
research  design;  conceptualization  and  measurement;  operationalization; 
sampling;  modes  of  observation;  index  and  scale  construction;  introduction  to 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  quantitative  data;  and  ethics  and  politics  of 
social  research.  Three  hours  each  week. 

306-51     Methods  of  Social  Research  Laboratory  (1 ) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105  and  Statistics  105.  Basic  instruction  in  SPSS  com- 
puter programming  techniques  and  applications  to  social  scientific  data  man- 
agement and  analysis.  Two  hours  each  week. 

315  Urban  Sociology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  Analysis  of  the  history  and  development,  social 
organization,  and  problems  of  the  city.  Three  hours  each  week. 

316  Human  Ecology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105  and  three  additional  hours  in  Sociology  above  the 
introductory  level.  A  theory  of  community  structure  based  on  societal  evolu- 
tion as  shown  through  the  referential  concepts  of  population,  organization, 
environment  and  technology.  An  analysis  of  the  spatial,  temporal,  functional 
and  relational  configuration  of  human  communities.  Three  hours  each  week. 

325     American  Minority  Relations  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  Analysis  of  the  ascriptive  bases  of  inequality  in 
American  society;  race,  ethnicity,  religion  and  sex.  Topics  include  socio- 
cultural  causes  and  consequences  of  prejudice  and  discrimination;  institu- 
tionalized discrimination;  and  European  immigration,  ethnicity  and  assimila- 
tion. Three  hours  each  week. 

335     The  Sociology  of  Deviant  Behavior  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  The  analysis  of  certain  behavior  in  terms  of 
deviations  from  norms;  the  application  of  sociological  and  psychological  con- 
cepts and  theory  to  deviant  behavior,  and  the  critical  evaluation  of  non- 
sociological  research  and  theories.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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340     Principles  of  Social  Organization  and 
Bureaucracy  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  Examination  of  theory  and  research  on  structure 
and  processes  of  large  scale  formal  organizations  in  Western  society;  con- 
sideration of  industrial-commercial  governmental,  religious,  military,  political 
and  educational  organizations.  Three  hours  each  week. 

345  Sociologyof  the  Family  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  Origin  and  development  of  the  family  as  a  social 
institution  from  an  historical  and  comparative  approach;  analysis  of  forms  and 
functions  of  the  family:  socialization,  mate  selection,  procreation.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

346  Sociologyof  Religion  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  An  analysis  of  the  structure,  function  and  process 
of  religion,  emphasizing  the  reciprocal  relation  of  religion  and  culture  and 
religious  differentiation  and  institutionalization.  Three  hours  each  week. 

347  Sociology  of  Education  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  An  examination  of  the  socio-cultural  factors 
operating  at  various  levels  of  the  educational  process,  from  classroom  to 
school  system  to  community,  in  light  of  the  changing  roles  of  the  child  and 
education  in  a  complex  industrial  society.  Three  hours  each  week. 

348  Sociology  of  Leisure  and  the  Arts  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  This  course  surveys  existing  theory  and  research 
with  respect  to  the  concept  of  leisure.  Specific  attention  is  devoted  to  socio- 
logical analyses  of  trends,  differentials,  and  time  expenditures  which  popula- 
tion categories  exhibit  in  recreational,  sporting,  and  arts  activities.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

350     Sex  Roles  in  Society  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  The  differentiation  of  both  ascribed  and  achieved 
roles  in  modern  society  based  on  the  variable  of  sex  of  the  individual,  condi- 
tions which  serve  to  maintain  or  to  weaken  the  normative  patterns,  and  con- 
sideration of  some  of  the  consequences  of  differentiation.  The  effects  of  sex- 
role  socialization  on  political,  occupational,  and  educational  behavior,  with 
emphasis  placed  on  stability  and  change.  Three  hours  each  week. 

355     Criminology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  The  nature,  variation  and  causes  of  crime  are 
studied  as  aspects  of  the  American  culture.  Three  hours  each  week. 

360     Foundations  of  Social  Thought  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105  and  six  additional  hours  in  Sociology  above  the 
introductory  level.  A  review  of  the  significiant  trends  of  development  in  socio- 
logical theory  with  emphasis  on  the  relationship  of  theory  to  research.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

365  (Psychology  365)  Social  Psychology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105  or  Psychology  105.  The  study  of  behavior  as  a 
function  of  group  situations.  Three  hours  each  week. 

366  Social  Change  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  The  study  of  social  and  cultural  change  in  com- 
munity and  society  with  emphasis  upon  the  rate  and  degree  of  change,  di- 
rection of  change,  mechanism  of  change,  and  planning  of  change.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

375     Juvenile  Delinquency  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  The  analysis  and  description  of  the  problem  of 
juvenile  delinquency  as  it  exists  in  a  changing  contemporary  society.  Three 
hours  each  week. 
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385  The  Community  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  Structure,  process  and  change  in  modern  com- 
munities. Topics  include  analysis  of  tiie  concept  of  community;  the  community 
as  a  social  system;  major  community  functions;  relationships  between  the 
community  and  larger  society;  community  stratification,  power  structure  and 
organization.  Three  hours  each  week. 

386  Sociology  of  Work  and  Occupations  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105  and  three  additional  hours  in  Sociology  or  Eco- 
nomics. An  analysis  of  the  place  of  work  in  society.  This  course  examines  oc- 
cupational structures  as  the  primary  link  between  persons  and  the  larger 
society.  Topics  to  be  included  are  the  growth  and  development  of  occu- 
pational structure,  occupations  and  technological  change,  occupations  and 
organizational  complexity,  and  other  system  features  which  influence  or  are 
influenced  by  the  occupational  structure.  Three  hours  each  week. 

390     Social  Structures  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  The  course  examines  the  concept  of  social  struc- 
ture as  differentiated  social  positions  and  units  and  their  interrelations,  includ- 
ing bases  of  differentiation  and  integration.  Examines  patterns  of  a  variety  of 
social  structures — the  overall  structure  and  patterned  development  of  society, 
the  structure  of  culture,  the  structure  of  deviance,  the  structure  of  inter- 
action— considering  consequences  and  interrelations.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

406     Sociological  Methods  of  Social  Research  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  306.  The  student  will  be  introduced  to  the  process  of 
constructing  theories  relative  to  social  relations,  and  to  their  practical  applica- 
tions in  the  conduct  of  actual  survey  research.  There  will  also  be  a  segment  of 
time  used  to  introduce  those  non-parametric  statistics  that  are  most  often 
used  with  either  nominal  or  ordinal  data.  A  segment  of  the  course  will  also  be 
devoted  to  introducing  the  student  to  SPSS  computer  programming.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

415     Power  and  Privilege  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Sociology  105  and  six  additional  hours  in  Sociology  above  the 
introductory  level.  Examination  of  social  stratification  as  the  system  of  distri- 
bution of  privilege,  power  and  prestige  in  modern  and  traditional  societies. 
Discussion  of  major  theories  and  theorists  of  stratification;  the  structure  and 
process  of  systems  of  social  inequality;  the  causes,  correlates  and  conse- 
quences of  socially  structured  inequality.  Three  hours  each  week. 

449     Sociology  of  Law  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105  and  junior/senior  standing.  An  analysis  of  the  role 
of  law  in  society.  Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  relationship  between 
law  and  social  organziation  and  the  relation  of  sociocultural  changes  to  sub- 
stantive and  procedural  aspects  of  law.  The  concept  of  justice  will  also  be 
analyzed.  Law  will  be  viewed  as  a  collectivistic-individualistic  process  and  as  a 
reflection  of  sociocultural  values.  Three  hours  each  week. 

460     Contemporary  Sociological  Thought  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  360.  Coverage  of  the  major  contemporary  theoretical 
approaches  in  sociology  is  provided.  The  development  of  structural- 
functionalism,  positivism,  Marxian  thought,  interactionism,  ethno-methodol- 
ogy,  and  structuralism  are  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  structure  and  purposes  of 
theory.  Three  hours  each  week. 

490     Senior  Project  (3-6) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105,  306,  406  and  senior  status.  A  personal  study  of  a 
segment  of  the  community  will  be  undertaken  by  each  major.  There  will  be  an 
analytical  paper  written  after  actual  data  has  been  acquired  preferably 
through  a  personal  confrontation  within  an  institutional  setting. 
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491     Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

495     Topical  Seminar  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  105  and  consent  of  instructor.  Consideration  of  spe- 
cial topics  not  regularly  dealt  with  in  regular  courses. 

499     Honors  Work  in  Sociology  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and  senior  standing.  Independent 
work  for  honors  students. 

For292and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  118 

SPANISH 

(Department  of  Modern  Languages) 

101-102     Elementary  Spanish  (3-3) 

Emphasis  on  achievement  of  an  active  command  of  the  language.  Aural-oral 
practice;  intensive  study  of  the  basic  patterns  of  spoken  Spanish;  reading, 
writing  and  basic  conversation.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  and  Spring. 

105     Spanish  for  Tourists  (3) 

General  interest  course,  but  designed  specifically  for  those  planning  to  travel 
in  a  Spanish-speaking  country.  Emphasis  on  practical  communication,  cur- 
rent vocabulary  and  colloquial  expressions.  Realia  and  audiovisual  aids  used 
extensively.  Course  may  be  structured  to  answer  specific  individual  needs. 
Three  hours  each  week.  Spring. 

201  -202     Intermediate  Spanish  (3-3) 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  102  or  equivalent.  201:  A  reveiw  of  the  most  important 
and  practical  aspects  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language.  Applica- 
tion of  the  language  in  composition,  conversation  and  readings.  202;  Empha- 
sis on  reading  a  variety  of  material  drawn  from  different  areas,  including  litera- 
ture, history,  politics,  sociology,  religion,  and  others.  Oral  discussion  to  enable 
the  student  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  the  language.  Brief  explanation  of  gram- 
matical points  when  necessary.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  and  spring  re- 
spectively. 

205     Business  Spanish  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  202  or  equivalent.  Designed  for  students  who  need  fa- 
miliarization with  the  terminology  necessary  for  the  fields  of  economics,  busi- 
ness, accounting,  natural  sciences  and  others.  Business  correspondence  in 
Spanish  and  the  currency  systems  of  the  Spanish-speaking  countries  are  in- 
cluded. Three  hours  each  week.  Spring. 

209  Spanish  Literature  in  Translation  (3) 

Study  of  representative  works  from  the  literature  of  Spain.  Readings  and  class 
discussions  in  English.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  1 983  and  alternate  years. 

210  Spanish-American  Literature  in  Translation  (3) 

Study  of  representative  works  from  the  literature  of  Spanish  America.  Read- 
ings and  class  discussions  in  English.  Three  hours  each  week.  Spring  1982 
and  alternate  years. 

211  Spain  Today  (3) 

An  examination  of  the  institutions  and  social  fabric  of  contemporary  Spain  as 
they  evolved  from  traditional  roots,  including  units  on  history,  politics,  regional 
culture,  literature,  music,  art,  customs  and  economic  resources.  Readings 
and  class  discussions  in  English.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  1982  and  alter- 
nate years. 
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212     Latin  America  Today  (3) 

An  examination  of  the  institutions  and  social  fabric  of  contemporary  Latin 
America  as  they  evolved  from  traditional  roots,  including  units  on  history,  poli- 
tics, indigenous  cultures,  literature,  music,  art,  customs,  and  economic  re- 
sources. Readings  and  class  discussions  in  English.  Three  hours  each  week. 
Spring  1983  and  alternate  years. 

305  Conversation  and  Composition  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  202  or  equivalent.  Intensive  training  in  spoken  and  writ- 
en  Spanish.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall. 

306  Advanced  Grammar  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  202  or  equivalent.  Grammatical  forms  and  usage;  re- 
quired of  those  who  plan  to  teach  at  the  high  school  level.  Three  hours  each 
week.  Fall. 

307  Phonetics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  202  or  equivalent.  Various  speech  phenomena;  practice 
in  phonetic  transcription,  pronunciation,  and  intonation;  required  of  those  who 
plan  to  teach  at  the  high  school  level.  Three  hours  each  week.  Spring. 

311,312     Spanish  and  Spanish-American  Civilization  (3,3) 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  202  or  equivalent.  Geographical,  historical  and  cultural 
aspects  of  Spain  (311)  and  Spanish  America  (312).  Three  hours  each  week. 
Fall  and  spring  respectively. 

321 ,  322     Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  (3, 3) 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  202  or  equivalent.  Extensive  readings  covering  the  main 
currents  of  Spanish  literature;  emphasis  in  classroom  discussions  on  textual 
analysis  and  criticism;  oral  and  written  reports.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall 
and  spring  respectively. 

405     Advanced  Conversation  and  Composition  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  202  or  equivalent.  Emphasis  on  oral  Spanish,  essay 
writing  and  translation.  Recommended  for  students  preparing  for  teaching. 
Three  hours  each  week.  Offered  on  demand. 

421 ,  422     Spanish-American  Literature  (3, 3) 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  322  or  equivalent.  421 :  Representative  works  from  colo- 
nial times  to  the  Modernista  movement.  422:  Representative  works  from  the 
Modernista  movement  to  the  present  with  emphasis  on  the  novel  and  poetry. 
Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  and  spring  respectively.  1982-83  and  alternate 
years. 

430  Spanish  Literature  of  the  IVIiddle  Ages  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  322  or  equivalent.  Literature  of  medieval  Spain.  Three 
hours  each  week.  Fall  1982  and  alternate  years. 

431  Golden  Age  Literature  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  322  or  equivalent.  Spanish  literature  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  Three  hours  each  week.  Spring  1983  and  alternate 
years. 

432  Modern  Spanish  Literature  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  322  or  equivalent.  Spanish  literature  from  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  Generation  of  1898.  Three  hours  each  week. 
Fall  1983  and  alternate  years. 

433  Contemporary  Spanish  Literature  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  322  or  equivalent.  Spanish  literature  from  the  Genera- 
tion of  1898  to  the  present.  Three  hours  each  week.  Spring  1982  and  alternate 
years. 
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434     Cervantes  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  322  or  equivalent.  Don  Quixote  and  other  selected 
works.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  1982  and  alternate  years. 

491      Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 
Fall  and  spring. 

495     Seminar  in  Spanish  Studies  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  322  or  equivalent.  Cooperative  study  of  a  selected  topic 
under  the  direction  of  departmental  faculty.  Research,  informal  presentations, 
reports,  discussions.  Fall  and  spring. 

499     Honors  Work  in  Spanish  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and  senior  standing.  Independent 
study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  118 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

(See  Education) 

SPEECH  COMMUNICATION 

(Department  of  Creative  Arts) 
105     Fundamentals  of  Speech  (3) 

Principles  and  basic  skills  in  speaking  and  listening;  classroom  exercise  and 
discussion.  Three  hours  each  week. 

116     Oral  Interpretation  (3) 

Analysis  and  practice  in  reading  aloud  before  an  audience  a  variety  of  literary 
selections.  Three  hours  each  week. 

170     Intercollegiate  Forensics  (1) 

One  hour  of  academic  credit  each  semester  (up  to  eight  hours  total)  for  parti- 
cipation in  debate  and/or  individual  speaking  events  on  the  Intercollegiate 
Forensics  Team.  One  hour  each  week. 

210     Oral  Interpretation  of  Children's  Literature  (3) 

Focuses  on  several  methods  of  performance  of  children's  literature.  Story- 
telling, solo  performance  and  group  performance  will  be  covered.  Areas  of 
emphasis  will  be  selection  of  suitable  material,  cutting  of  the  material  and 
techniques  of  performance.  Three  hours  each  week. 

220  Interpersonal  Communication  (3) 

This  course  focuses  upon  the  communication  process  in  face-to-face  situa- 
tions. It  is  designed  to  improve  the  everyday  communication  skills  of  the  stu- 
dent through  a  greater  understanding  of  the  interpersonal  process.  Emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  development  of  interviewing  techniques,  information  ac- 
quisition and  persuasive  dialogues.  Three  hours  each  week. 

221  Group  Discussion  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Communication  105  or  consent  of  instructor.  The  study  of  and 
practice  in  oral  group  methodologies,  including  panel,  forum  and  symposium 
speaking.  Three  hours  each  week. 

230     Voice  and  Diction  (3) 

Principles  and  use  of  the  voice  exercises  in  vocal  variety,  articulation  and 
pronunciation.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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265     Survey  of  Mass  Communications  (3) 

An  examination  of  U.S.  radio,  television,  newspaper,  magazines  and  film.  Em- 
phasis on  their  development,  functions,  theoretical  foundations,  present  uses, 
and  effects.  Special  project  required.  Three  hours  each  week. 

270     Parliamentary  Procedure  (1) 

Principles  and  rules  governing  deliberative  assemblies.  One  hour  each  week. 

275  The  Art  of  Persuasive  Speech  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Communication  105  or  consent  of  instructor.  Power  of  speech  as 
a  tool  to  control  thought  processes  of  others  in  both  negative  and  positive 
ways.  Three  hours  each  week. 

276  Debate  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Communication  105,  170,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Principles  of 
argumentation  and  style  in  their  application  to  formal  debate;  practice  in  con- 
ventional debate  form  on  current  national  intercollegiate  debate  resolution. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

290     Rhetoric  of  Popular  Culture  (3) 

Analysis  will  focus  upon  an  understanding  of  the  various  persuasive  in- 
fluences inherent  in  modern  society.  Areas  of  emphasis  will  include  analysis  of 
persuasive  appeals  in  advertising,  music,  art,  movies,  theatre,  social  move- 
ments, politics,  literature,  and  sports.  Three  hours  each  week. 

325     Business  and  Professional  Speaking  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Communication  105.  Public  speaking  skills  in  directed  experi- 
ences especially  related  to  speech  communication  tasks  which  accompany 
the  role  of  a  business  or  professional  person.  Topics  include  the  delivery  of 
briefings,  manuscript  speeches,  conferences,  interviewing,  salesmanship,  use 
of  electronic  extenders  and  visual  aids.  Three  hours  each  week. 

340     Communication  Theory  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Communication  105  or  consent  of  instructor.  The  course  ex- 
plores theoretical  perspectives  concerning  how  and  why  people  communi- 
cate. Emphasis  is  placed  on  a  greater  understanding  of  the  human  communi- 
cation process.  Three  hours  each  week. 

415     Readers  Theatre  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Communication  116.  The  application  of  oral  interpretation  tech- 
niques to  group  readings.  Students  will  be  involved  in  both  technical  and  per- 
formance aspects  of  production.  Three  hours  each  week. 

450     History  of  Rhetoric  and  Public  Address  (3) 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  rhetorical  principles  and  style  as  evidenced  by 
significant  historical  personalities  and  the  literary  genre  of  public  address. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

465     Mass  Communications  in  Society  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Communications  265.  A  seminar  encompassing  the  develop- 
ment of  mass  communications,  the  obligations  of  the  press,  radio  and  tele- 
vison,  the  government  and  the  right  to  know,  censorship,  invasion  of  privacy 
and  other  effects  of  mass  communications.  Three  hours  each  week. 

485     Senior  Project  (3) 

491     Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  the  department  chair- 
man. 

495     Topical  Seminar  in  Speech  Communication  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor.  Special  topics  in 
Communications  which  are  not  dealt  with  in  other  courses. 
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499     Honors  Work  in  Communication  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent  study  for  honors  students. 
For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  118 

STATISTICS 

(Department  of  Mathematical  Sciences) 

205     Introduction  to  Statistics  with  Applications  in  the  Social 
Sciences  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  101,  1 1 1 ,  or  1 1 5.  (Designed  for  students  majoring 
in  the  social  sciences.)  Graphical  and  numerical  methods  for  univariate  data; 
bivariate  data  organization  and  measures  of  association;  contingency  table 
analysis;  sampling  distributions;  estimation  and  hypothesis  testing;  introduc- 
tion to  linear  regression  and  correlation.  Three  hours  each  week. 

21 5     Introduction  to  Statistics  with  Applications  in  the  Natural 
Sciences  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  111  or  115.  (Designed  for  students  majoring  in  the 
natural  sciences.)  Graphical  and  numerical  descriptive  methods;  random  vari- 
ables and  probability  distributions;  estimation  and  hypothesis  testing  (large 
and  small  samples);  linear  regression  and  correlation;  one-way  analysis  of 
variance;  contingency  tables  and  goodness  of  fit.  Three  hours  each  week. 

205-51 ,  215-51     Statistics  Laboratory  (1 ) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Statistics  205  or  215,  or  the  equivalent.  Com- 
puters are  used  to  illustrate  the  descriptive  and  inferential  methods  of  STT  205 
and  215.  Emphasis  is  on  the  use  of  existing  statistical  packages  such  as  SAS, 
BMD,  MINITAB,  and  SPSS.  No  computer  programming  knowledge  is  re- 
quired. Two  hours  each  week. 

361     Introduction  to  Probability  and  Applied  Statistics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  212  or  226.  Basic  concepts  of  probability  and  sta- 
tistics with  an  emphasis  on  applications.  Elementary  probability  models,  func- 
tions of  random  variables,  distributions,  sampling,  data  description,  hypo- 
thesis testing,  confidence  intervals,  tests  of  significance,  goodness  of  fit,  re- 
gression correlation,  least  square  curve  fitting,  one-way  analysis  of  variance. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

410     Applied  Statistical  Methods  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Statistics  205  or  215,  or  the  equivalent.  After  a  review  of  elemen- 
tary statistics,  the  following  major  areas  are  studied:  Non-parametric  meth- 
ods; analysis  of  variance  and  experimental  design  and  regression  analysis. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

465  (Mathematics  465)  Stochastic  Mathematical  Models  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  213,  Statistics  361.  The  formulation,  analysis,  and 
interpretation  of  one  or  more  probabilistic  models  in  an  area  of  scientific  or 
social  application,  such  as  statistical  mechanics,  populations,  learning,  reli- 
ability, communications,  inventory,  or  queues.  Concurrent  development  of 
relevant  portions  of  the  theory  of  stochastic  processes  such  as  Markov  pro- 
cesses, renewal  processes,  stationary  processes,  or  branching  processes. 

466  Mathematical  Statistics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  213  and  Statistics  361.  Justification  of  elementary 
statistical  procedures,  together  with  an  introduction  to  more  advanced  meth- 
ods, such  as  experimental  design,  analysis  of  variance,  regression,  general 
linear  and  curvilinear  models,  partial  correlation,  and  multiple  regression. 
Three  hours  each  week. 
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The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  offers  programs  of 
study  leading  to  the  Master  of  Business  Administration  degree,  the 
Master  of  Education  degree,  and  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in 
Marine  Biology. 

The  Master  of  Business  Administration  program  is  an  advanced 
degree  program  designed  to  enhance  the  development  of  the  pro- 
fessional manager.  The  program  consists  of  three  parts:  a  common 
body  of  knowledge  essential  for  managers  of  business  firms  and 
other  organizations;  a  series  of  courses  in  various  functional  areas  of 
business  that  enable  the  development  of  expertise  in  general  man- 
agement; and  electives  consistent  with  individual  career  objectives. 

The  Master  of  Education  degree  is  granted  in  Elementary  Educa- 
tion and  in  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision.  The  pro- 
gram in  Elementary  Education  offers  specialties  in  (a)  Early  Child- 
hood Education  and  (b)  Intermediate  Education.  The  program  in 
Educational  Administration  and  Supervision  offers  specialties  in  (a) 
Administration  leading  to  certification  for  the  professional  role  of 
principal,  and  (b)  Supervision  leading  to  certification  for  the  profes- 
sional role  of  curriculum-instruction  specialist. 

The  Master  of  Science  degree  program  includes  three  areas  of 
specialization:  Marine  Biology,  Biological  Oceanography,  and 
Coastal  Biology.  Each  track  is  designed  to  provide  the  necessary 
latitude  to  allow  the  student,  in  consultation  with  a  faculty  committee, 
to  develop  an  appropriate  program  of  study. 

These  programs  provide  capable  students  an  opportunity  to  pur- 
sue advanced  study,  training,  and  research  designed  to  enhance 
their  academic  and  professional  development. 

ADMISSION:  MASTER'S  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

General  Admissions  Requirements 

For  admission  to  a  graduate  degree  program  at  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Wilmington,  the  applicant  must  (1)  hold  a  bache- 
lor's degree  from  an  accredited  college  or  university  in  this  country 
or  its  equivalent  in  a  foreign  institution  based  on  a  four-year  pro- 
gram; (2)  have  a  strong  overall  academic  record  with  a  B  average  or 
better  in  the  basic  courses  prerequisite  to  the  area  of  proposed 
graduate  study;  and  (3)  present  satisfactory  scores  on  the  specified 
examination.  (Test  scores  more  than  five  years  old  at  the  time  of  ap- 
plication will  not  be  considered.)  In  addition,  students  who  are  taking 
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or  have  taken  graduate  work  elsewhere  must  be  in  good  standing  at 
that  institution  to  be  eligible  to  take  graduate  work  at  UNC- 
Wilmington. 

Applications  for  admission  to  a  graduate  degree  program  should 
be  filed  in  the  Graduate  Office  at  least  sixty  (60)  days  in  advance  of 
the  term  in  which  admission  is  sought.  If  an  admitted  applicant  does 
not  register  for  the  term  specified  in  his  application,  his  or  her  ad- 
mission will  be  subject  to  review  at  a  later  date.  In  some  cases,  stu- 
dents who  are  not  seeking  a  graduate  degree  may  be  permitted  to 
take  graduate  courses  as  a  Special  Graduate  enrollee.  Such  permis- 
sion to  take  graduate  courses  as  a  Special  Graduate  Student  does 
not  constitute  admission  to  a  graduate  degree  program. 

Each  student  admitted  to  a  graduate  degree  program  must  have  a 
completed  medical  report  form  before  initial  registration  may  be  ef- 
fective. A  student  who  leaves  the  University  and  does  not  register  for 
at  least  one  semester  must  apply  for  readmission  to  graduate 
studies,  but  need  not  submit  another  medical  report  form. 

Graduate  students  are  subject  to  the  same  University  policies  and 
regulations  as  undergraduates  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Requirements  for  Admission  to  IVIaster  of  Business  Administration 
Program 

Applicants  seeking  admission  to  the  graduate  program  in  Busi- 
ness Administration  are  required  to  submit  the  following: 

(1)  an  application  for  graduate  admission; 

(2)  official  copies  of  transcripts  of  all  college  work  (under- 
graduate and  graduate); 

(3)  official  scores  on  the  Graduate  Management  Admissions  Test 
(GMAT); 

(4)  three  recommendations  including  one  from  an  employer  or 
supervisor  who  can  comment  on  the  applicant's  work  experi- 
ence and  potential  for  successful  completion  of  a  master's 
program. 

A  strong  overall  academic  average,  a  total  score  of  1,000  or  more 
based  on  the  formula:  200  times  the  upper  division  grade  point 
average  (4.0  systems)  plus  the  GMAT  score,  and  at  least  one  year  of 
appropriate  full-time  work  experience  are  minimum  requirements 
for  graduate  admission.  However,  admission  decisions  are  based 
upon  several  factors;  and  if  other  indicators  of  success  are  evident, 
individuals  who  fall  below  the  established  criterion  in  one  of  the 
areas  may  be  considered  for  admission. 
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Requirements  for  Admission  to  iVIaster  of  Education  Programs 

Applicants  seeking  admission  to  a  graduate  program  in  Education 
are  required  to  submit  the  following: 

(1)  an  application  for  graduate  admission; 

(2)  official   copies  of   transcripts   of   all   college   work   (under- 
graduate and  graduate); 

(3)  official  scores  on  the  Miller  Analogies  Test; 

(4)  three  recommendations  by  individuals  in   relevant  profes- 
sional fields. 

A  score  of  40  on  the  Miller  Analogies  Test  and  a  grade  average  of 
B  in  the  undergraduate  major  are  minimum  requirements  for 
graduate  admission.  However,  admissions  decisions  are  based 
upon  several  factors,  and  where  other  indicators  of  success  warrant, 
individuals  who  fall  below  the  established  criterion  in  one  of  the 
areas  may  be  considered  for  admission. 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements,  applicants  to  the  program 
in  Elementary  Education  are  required  to  hold,  or  be  qualified  to  hold, 
North  Carolina  "A"  teacher  certification  in  Early  Childhood  Educa- 
tion or  Intermediate  Education.  Applicants  to  the  Educational  Ad- 
ministration and  Supervision  program  are  required  to  hold,  or  be 
qualified  to  hold.  North  Carolina  Class  "A"  elementary  or  secondary 
teacher  certification. 

Under  exceptional  circumstances,  individuals  who  do  not  hold  the 
specified  teaching  credential  may  be  admitted.  Such  exceptions 
may  be  made  in  cases  of  otherwise  qualified  applicants  who  are  en- 
gaged in  relevant  professional  roles  not  requiring  teacher  certifica- 
tion and  who  may  profit  professionally  from  the  type  of  advanced 
study  offered  at  this  institution.  Examples  of  applicants  for  whom  ex- 
ception is  appropriate  may  include  community  college  administra- 
tors and  teachers.  In  such  instances,  the  programs  may  be  modified 
appropriately.  Individuals  admitted  under  such  exception  are  not 
qualified,  however,  upon  completion  of  the  graduate  program  for  the 
institution's  recommendation  for  North  Carolina  Board  of  Education 
instructional  or  administrative  certification. 

Students  who  seek  professional  improvement  but  do  not  intend  to 
pursue  a  degree  may  register  for  graduate  courses  through  pro- 
cedures established  for  Special  Graduate  Students. 

Requirements  for  Admission  to  iVIaster  of  Science  Programs 

Applicants  seeking  admission  to  a  graduate  program  in  Marine 
Biology  are  required  to  submit  the  following: 

(1)  an  application  for  graduate  admission; 

(2)  official   copies   of   transcripts   of   all    college   work    (under- 
graduate and  graduate); 
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(3)  official  scores  on  the  Graduate  Record  Examinations,  verbal 
and  quantitative,  and  the  advanced  test  in  biology; 

(4)  three  recommendations  by  individuals  in  professionally  rele- 
vant fields. 

A  score  of  1000  on  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  (verbal  and 
quantitative)  and  a  grade  average  of  B  in  the  undergraduate  major 
are  minimum  requirements  for  graduate  admission.  However,  ad- 
missions decisions  are  based  upon  several  factors;  and  where  other 
indicators  of  success  warrant,  individuals  who  fall  below  the  estab- 
lished criterion  in  one  of  the  areas  may  be  considered  for  admission. 

Although  interviews  are  most  helpful  to  both  the  faculty  and  to  the 
graduate  applicant,  they  are  not  required. 


Application  forms  and  other  admissions  information  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Office  of  Graduate  Studies,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington,  P.O.  Box  3725,  Wilmington,  North  Carolina  28406. 
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EXPENSES 


The  Board  of  Governors  of  The  University  reserves  the  right  to 
change  the  charges  for  tuition,  fees  and  the  room  and  board  rate  at 
any  time  without  prior  notice. 

Tuition  and  Fees 

All  charges  for  tuition  and  regular  fees  are  due  and  payable  on  or 
before  the  day  of  registration.  Checks  and  money  orders  should  be 
made  payable  to  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

Charges  Per  Semester: 

In-State  Students  Out-of-State  Students* 

Tuition  $   159.00  $      950.00 

Fees  16_3,5£  163i50^_ 

Total  $  322.50  $   1,113.50 

Other  Fees: 
Application  Fee  (to  accompany  $  15.00 

application,  nonrefundable) 
Late  Registration  Fee  (payable  1 0.00 

after  scheduled  dates) 
Transcript  Fee  (after  the  first)  1 .00 

Graduation  Fee  27.00 

**Certain  courses  require  an 

additional  fee 

**These  fees  and  courses  are  indicated  in  the  course  schedule 
for  each  semester. 

Graduate  students  registering  for  nine  or  more  semester  hours 
will  be  charged  at  the  full-time  rate.  Students  scheduling  fewer  than 
nine  semester  hours  will  pay  tuition  and  fees  as  follows: 


Semester  Hours 
Scheduled 

1 

In-State  Students 

$  69.50 

Out-of-State  Students 

$267.50 

2 

69.50 

267.50 

3 

109.50 

504.50 

4 

109.50 

504.50 

5 

109.50 

504.50 

6 

162.00 

755.00 

7 

162.00 

755.00 

8 

162.00 

755.00 

The  privileges  of  students  taking  fewer  than  nine  hours  per 
semester  will  be  restricted  to  class  attendance  and  use  of  the  library; 
however,  by  paying  a  Special  Use  Fee  of  $13.50  per  semester,  these 
students  will  be  entitled  to  use  all  physical  education  facilities  which 
are  available  to  full-time  students. 

*See  information  on  residency  at  the  end  of  this  section. 
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No  degree,  diploma,  transcript  of  credit,  or  grades  will  be  fur- 
nished a  student  until  all  financial  obligations  to  the  University,  other 
than  student  loans,  have  been  paid.  All  previously  incurred  ex- 
penses and  accounts  at  the  University  must  be  paid  in  full  before  a 
student  may  reenter  at  the  beginning  of  any  semester. 

On-Campus  Living 

Two  meal  plans  are  available  for  residence  hall  students.  The 
rates  per  semester  are  as  follows: 

Room  and  Board:  15  meals  $947.50 

Room  and  Board:  21  meals  $972.50 

Three  meal  plans  are  available  for  apartment  students.  The  rates 
per  semester  are  as  follows: 


Apartment  and  Board 
Apartment  and  Board 
Apartment  and  Board 


10  meals  $1,022.50 

15  meals  $1,047.50 

21  meals  $1,072.50 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  on-campus  living 
rate  at  any  time  without  prior  notice. 

Dining  facilities  are  available  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  on  a  cash 
basis  to  all  resident  students  not  on  a  seven-day  plan.  Food  service 
is  also  available  seven  days  per  week  on  a  cash  basis  to  non- 
resident students. 

Those  interested  in  obtaining  information  should  contact: 

Housing  Office 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 

Post  Office  Box  3725 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina  28406 

Summer  Session 

Summer  session  tuition,  fees,  refund  policy,  and  room  and  board 
rates  will  be  announced  in  the  Summer  Session  Bulletin. 

Refunds 

A  student  who  officially  withdraws  from  the  University  on  or  before 
the  last  day  of  the  registration  period  will  receive  a  refund  of  the 
amount  paid. 

Students  withdrawing  after  the  Drop/Add  period  will  be  charged 
1/10  of  the  semester  charges  plus  a  registration  fee  of  $10.00  begin- 
ning with  the  first  day  of  scheduled  classes  regardless  of  the  actual 
date  of  enrollment.  No  refunds  will  be  made  after  the  end  of  the  ninth 
week  of  scheduled  classes. 

Students  who  receive  financial  aid  are  not  given  refunds  on  finan- 
cial aid  received  when  charges  are  prorated  due  to  withdrawal. 
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Housing  agreements  are  effective  for  the  full  academic  year. 
Agreements  made  subsequent  to  the  beginning  of  the  fall  semester 
remain  in  effect  until  the  close  of  the  spring  semester.  Housing  de- 
posit and  charges  will  not  be  refunded  except  as  provided  for  below: 

a.  Agreements  may  be  cancelled  without  forfeiture  of  deposit  be- 
fore May  19.  Written  notice  of  cancellation  must  be  furnished 
the  Director  of  Housing. 

b.  Agreements  may  be  cancelled  with  forfeiture  of  deposit  be- 
tween May  19  and  the  opening  date  for  fall  semester.  Room 
rent  for  the  fall  semester  will  not  be  refunded  after  the  opening 
date. 

c.  Agreements  entered  into  for  the  spring  semester  only  may  be 
cancelled  without  forfeiture  of  deposit  before  December  1  and 
with  forfeiture  of  deposit  between  December  1  and  the  opening 
date  for  spring  semester.  Room  rent  for  the  spring  semester 
will  not  be  refunded  after  the  opening  date.  Written  notice  of 
cancellation  must  be  furnished  the  Director  of  Housing. 

d.  A  pro  rata  refund  of  dining  charges  will  be  made  to  students 
who  officially  withdraw  from  the  University. 

Residency  Status  for  Tuition  Payment 

Residency  status  for  tuition  purposes  is  defined  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina General  Statutes  as  follows: 

To  qualify  for  in-state  tuition  a  legal  resident  must  have  main- 
tained his  domicile  in  North  Carolina  for  at  least  the  12  months 
immediately  prior  to  his  classification  as  a  resident  for  tuition 
purposes.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  such  classification,  the  in- 
dividual must  establish  that  his  or  her  presence  in  the  State 
during  such  twelve-month  period  was  for  purposes  of  main- 
taining a  bona  fide  domicile  rather  than  for  purposes  of  mere 
temporary  residence  incident  to  enrollment  in  an  institution  of 
higher  education;  further,  (1 )  if  the  parents  (or  court-appointed 
legal  guardian)  of  the  individual  seeking  resident  classification 
are  (is)  bona  fide  domiciliaries  of  this  State,  this  fact  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  domiciliary  status  of  the  individual  ap- 
plicant and  (2)  if  such  parents  or  guardian  are  not  bona  fide 
domiciliaries  of  the  State,  this  fact  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  • 
of  non-domiciliary  status  of  the  individual.  (G.S.  116-143.1) 

The  initial  classification  of  students  as  in-state  or  out-of-state  resi- 
dents for  tuition  purposes  is  made  by  the  Office  of  the  Director  of 
Graduate  Studies.  Appeals  for  in-state  status  may  be  made  to  the 
campus  appeals  body,  Out-of-State  Tuition  Appeals  Committee. 
University  regulations  governing  residential  classification  of  stu- 
dents are  set  forth  in  detail  in  "A  Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher 
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Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student 
Residence  Classification  for  Tuition  Purposes."  Each  enrolled  stu- 
dent is  responsible  for  knowing  the  contents  of  this  manual.  Copies 
of  the  manual  are  available  in  the  undergraduate  Admissions  Office 
and  in  the  Student  Affairs  Office  for  inspection  upon  request. 

FINANCIAL  AID  FOR  THE  GRADUATE  STUDENT 

Students  who  are  enrolled  full-time  in  the  Graduate  Studies  Pro- 
gram at  UNC-W  may  apply  for  the  following  types  of  financial  aid: 

Teaching  and  Research  Asslstantships  are  available  on  a  limited 
basis  through  the  Department  of  Biology.  Admission  application 
process  determines  candidates. 

The  North  Carolina  Insured  Loan  Program  provides  students  with 
long-term,  low-interest  loans.  Under  this  program,  the  student  bor- 
rows from  College  Foundation,  Inc.,  and  repays  the  loan  after  com- 
pletion of  a  graduate  degree.  The  repayment  period  begins  six 
months  after  graduation,  and  the  borrower  may  take  up  to  ten  years 
to  repay  the  loan.  The  interest  is  nine  percent  and  begins  to  accrue 
six  months  after  completion  of  degree  or  withdrawal  from  school. 
Application  for  the  N.C.  Insured  Loan  should  be  made  directly  to 
College  Foundation,  Inc.,  1307  Glenwood  Avenue,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
27605.  The  maximum  amount  that  a  student  may  borrow  under  the 
program  is  $5,000  per  academic  year.  To  be  eligible  for  this  pro- 
gram, a  student  must  be  enrolled  for  at  least  9  hours  and  be  a  North 
Carolina  resident.  There  is  no  family  need  or  income  restriction. 

The  Federally  Insured  Student  Loan  Program  provides  as- 
sistance to  students  who  are  non-residents  who  may  be  eligible  to 
borrow  long-term,  low-interest  loans  through  approved  lenders  in 
their  home  states.  This  program  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  N.C. 
Insured  Loan  Program.  Addresses  for  these  state  agencies  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

The  College  Work-Study  Program,  which  is  federally  funded, 
provides  part-time  jobs  on  the  UNC-W  campus  for  students  who 
have  financial  need  and  who  must  earn  part  of  their  educational  ex- 
penses. To  be  eligible  for  work-study,  a  student  must  be  enrolled  for 
at  least  12  hours  and  must  be  a  citizen  or  permanent  resident  of  the 
United  States.  The  application  and  financial  statement  must  demon- 
strate financial  need. 

MINORITY  PRESENCE  GRANT  PROGRAM 

Under  the  Board  of  Governors  general  Minority  Presence  Grant 
Program,  black  students  enrolling  at  UNC-W  may  be  eligible  for  spe- 
cial financial  assistance  if  they  are  residents  of  North  Carolina,  en- 
rolled for  two  or  more  courses  in  a  degree  program,  and  demon- 
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strate  financial  need.  Entering  freshmen  and  new  students  are  given 
priority  consideration. 

VA  Educational  Benefits 

Veterans  and  dependents  are  urged  to  utilize  their  VA  Educational 
Benefits  while  enrolled  in  the  graduate  programs  at  the  University. 
The  available  benefits  are  determined  by  the  amount  of  eligibility 
time  a  veteran  or  dependent  has  remaining  and  the  delimiting  date 
that  is  involved. 

For  further  assistance,  contact  the  Veterans  Coordinator  in  Room 
105  of  the  Alderman  Building. 

ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS  AND  PROCEDURES 

Registration 

No  minimum  number  of  hours  is  required  for  official  registration; 
however,  specified  maximum  course  loads  must  not  be  exceeded. 
Students  in  a  graduate  degree  program  are  permitted  to  register  for 
no  more  than  15  hours  in  any  one  semester.  Course  loads  for  stu- 
dents who  have  service  appointments  will  be  determined  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis.  A  student  enrolled  in  the  summer  may  not  register  for, 
and  will  not  receive  credit  for,  more  than  six  hours  a  term. 

Course  Credit 

Courses  Eligible  for  Degree  Credit 

For  courses  offered  at  this  institution,  graduate  course  credit  may 
be  received  only  for  courses  taken  after  a  student  has  been  formally 
admitted  to  graduate  studies,  except  as  described  in  the  paragraphs 
below. 

Final  semester  seniors  at  this  institution  with  at  least  a  B  average 
in  the  major  who  need  fewer  than  15  hours  to  complete  require- 
ments for  the  bachelor's  degree  may  take  one  or  two  graduate 
courses  for  the  purpose  of  later  receiving  graduate  credit,  provided 
that  they  are  not  enrolled  for  more  than  a  total  of  1 5  hours.  To  do  this 
the  student  must  (1)  obtain  permission  in  advance  from  his  or  her 
department  chairman  or  School  dean  as  appropriate,  and  (2)  pre- 
sent it  to  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  for  approval.  Graduate 
courses  taken  under  this  provision  may  not  be  used  in  fulfilling  bac- 
calaureate degree  requirements.  Undergraduate  students  at  other 
institutions  who  have  taken  graduate  course  work  under  similar  ar- 
rangements may  not  transfer  such  work  here. 

Graduate  courses  taken  at  this  institution  before  formal  admission 
to  graduate  studies  will  meet  course  requirements  for  a  graduate  de- 
gree only  if  offered  and  approved  as  transfer  credit,  and  no  more 
than  six  credit  hours  of  such  courses  are  eligible  for  transfer. 
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Degree  related  extension  courses  offered  at  this  institution  may  be 
applied  toward  a  graduate  degree  as  follows:  (a)  with  the  approval  of 
the  appropriate  Dean,  a  non-degree  student  may  apply  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  six  hours  of  relevant  courses  as  transfer  credits  at  the  time 
of  admission  to  a  program;  (b)  with  the  prior  approval  of  the  appro- 
priate Dean,  a  student  who  is  already  admitted  to  a  degree  program 
may  apply  up  to  six  hours  of  relevant  courses  toward  the  residence 
requirement.  Request  for  application  of  an  additional  six  hours 
toward  the  residence  requirement  may  be  submitted  to  the  Graduate 
Administrative  Board. 

Transfer  of  Course  Credit 

A  maximum  of  six  semester  hours  of  graduate  credit  may  be 
transferred  from  another  accredited  institution,  or  for  courses  taken 
at  this  institution  before  admission  to  graduate  studies,  in  partial  ful- 
fillment of  the  total  hours  required  for  the  master's  degree.  Corre- 
spondence courses  will  not  be  accepted  for  transfer  credit.  When 
special  circumstances  warrant,  students  may  petition  the  Graduate 
Administrative  Board  for  transfer  of  more  than  six  semester  hours. 
Each  such  petition  must  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  endorse- 
ment from  the  appropriate  Dean. 

Grades  earned  on  transferred  work  must  be  equivalent  to  B  or 
better.  Transferred  credit  will  be  accepted  by  the  Director  of 
Graduate  Studies  only  upon  recommendation  of  the  Dean  of  the 
School  or  College  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled.  The  graduate  of- 
fice must  have  an  official  transcript  showing  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  courses  offered  for  transfer  credit.  The  courses  must  have 
been  taken  within  the  allowed  time  limits  for  the  degree.  Transfer  of 
credit  does  not  reduce  minimum  residence  requirements  for  a 
master's  degree. 

A  student  in  graduate  studies  who  wishes  to  take  one  or  more 
courses  elsewhere  for  graduate  degree  credit  must  obtain  approval 
from  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Courses  Approved  for  Undergraduate  Credit  Only 

Courses  approved  for  undergraduate  credit  only  may  not  become 
a  part  of  the  graduate  degree  program  and  do  not  carry  either 
course  or  residence  credit. 

A  graduate  student  who  is  required  to  take  undergraduate 
courses,  whether  as  a  requisite  for  admission  or  for  other  reasons, 
or  who  takes  such  courses  in  the  field  of  his  or  her  graduate  major, 
must  make  grades  of  at  least  B  on  all  such  courses  in  order  to  main- 
tain eligibility  as  a  graduate  student. 

A  graduate  student  voluntarily  electing  to  register  for  under- 
graduate courses  may  make  any  grade  above  F  without  jeopardy  to 
his  or  her  graduate  standing. 
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Adding,  Dropping,  Witlidrawing 

Courses  may  be  added  only  in  the  official  add  period,  which  is 
noted  in  the  Calendar  of  Events.  To  add  a  course,  the  student  must 
present  to  the  Directcr  of  Graduate  Studies  a  Schedule  Revision 
Card  signed  by  his  or  her  advisor  and  the  course  instructor. 

Every  course  for  which  a  student  is  registered  must  be  either  com- 
pleted or  formally  dropped;  however,  no  course  may  be  dropped  in 
the  last  five  weeks  in  a  semester  or  during  the  last  week  of  a  summer 
session. 

To  drop  a  course,  the  student  must  obtain  a  Schedule  Revision 
Card  from  his  or  her  advisor.  If  the  advisor  approves,  the  student 
must  obtain  the  instructor's  signature  and  indication  of  whether  the 
student  is  passing  or  failing  the  course.  The  Schedule  Revision  Card 
must  then  be  presented  to  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  for  his 
approval. 

If,  at  the  time  a  student  drops  a  course,  performance  in  that 
course  is  judged  by  the  instructor  to  be  passing,  a  grade  of  WP  is  as- 
signed on  the  student's  permanent  record;  however,  if  the  student  is 
judged  by  the  instructor  to  be  failing,  a  grade  of  F  is  assigned  on  the 
student's  permanent  record,  and  the  student  becomes  ineligible  for 
further  registration. 

A  student  may  not  use  a  Schedule  Revision  Card  to  drop  his  or  her 
only  course  but  must  officially  withdraw  from  the  University.  To  with- 
draw officially  from  the  University,  a  student  must  come  to  the  office 
of  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  and  complete  a  permit  to  with- 
draw. 

Graduate  Grading 

Grades  for  graduate  students  enrolled  in  graduate  courses  must 
be  reported  as  one  of  the  following: 

H  —  clear  excellence  S  —  satisfactory  progress  on 

P  —  entirely  satisfactory  thesis 

L  —  low  passing  I  —  work  incomplete 

F  —  fail  WP  —  withdraw  passing 

A  student  receiving  grades  of  L  on  any  three  courses  or  on  12 
semester  hours  (whichever  comes  first)  or  any  grade  of  F  is  ineligible 
to  continue  in  graduate  studies. 

When  special  circumstances  warrant,  students  declared  ineligible 
under  the  preceding  paragraph  may  be  reinstated  upon  petition  by 
the  student  to  the  Graduate  Administrative  Board.  Each  such  peti- 
tion must  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  endorsement  or  non- 
endorsement  from  the  Dean  of  the  School  or  College  in  which  the 
student  is  enrolled.  Any  reinstatement  is  provisional  in  that  an  addi- 
tional grade  below  P  will  again  result  in  the  student's  ineligiblity. 
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An  incomplete  grade  may  be  given  if  tiie  course  instructor  deter- 
mines that  exceptional  circumstances  warrant  extending  the  time  for 
the  student  to  complete  the  course  work.  The  instructor  may  set  the 
maximum  allowable  period  for  completion  of  the  course  work,  but  in 
no  case  will  extension  exceed  one  year.  If  the  time  allowed  is  to  be 
less  than  one  year,  this  information  should  be  transmitted  in  writing 
to  the  student,  with  a  copy  to  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies.  If 
within  12  months  a  grade  change  request  has  not  been  submitted  by 
the  instructor,  the  incomplete  automatically  becomes  an  F. 

Grades  of  H,  P,  L,  S,  F,  and  WP  are  permanent  grades  and  can  be 
changed  only  by  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  in  cases  of 
arithmetical  or  clerical  error  or  as  a  result  of  protest  of  grade. 

Procedure  for  Protest  of  Grade 

Any  student  who  protests  a  course  grade  shall  first  attempt  to  re- 
solve the  matter  with  the  instructor  involved.  Failing  to  reach  a  satis- 
factory resolution,  the  student  may  appeal  the  grade  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  outlined  below.  Such  appeal  must  be  made  not 
later  than  the  last  day  of  the  next  regular  semester. 

The  student  shall  present  the  appeal  in  writing  to  the  Dean  of  the 
College  or  School  within  which  the  protested  grade  was  awarded.  By 
conferring  with  the  student  and  the  instructor,  the  Dean  will  seek 
resolution  by  mutual  agreement.  Failing  such  resolution,  the  Dean 
will  transmit  the  written  appeal  to  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies. 
The  Director  will  convene  the  Grade  Appeals  Committee. 

The  Grade  Appeals  Committee  will  consist  of  the  Director  as 
chairman  and  five  members  of  the  graduate  facu'ty  appointed  by  the 
Director.  If  the  Committee  affirms  the  instructor's  decision,  the  Di- 
rector will  notify  in  writing  the  faculty  member,  the  student,  and  the 
appropriate  Dean.  If  the  Committee  supports  the  student's  appeal,  it 
shall  prescribe  the  method  by  which  the  student  will  be  reevaluated. 
If  the  reevaluation  results  in  a  grade  change,  the  established  Course 
Grade  Change  procedure  will  be  followed.  The  grade  resulting  from 
the  reevaluation  is  final  and  may  not  be  further  appealed. 

Residence  Credit  Computation 

Conversion  of  semester  hours  to  residence  credit  is  on  the  follow- 
ing basis: 

1.  Nine  or  more  semester  hours  in  a  given  semester  earn  a  full 
semester  of  residence. 

2.  Six  to  eight  semester  hours  earn  one-half  semester  of  resi- 
dence. 

3.  Three  to  five  semester  hours  earn  one-fourth  semester  of  resi- 
dence. 
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4.  Credits  earned  in  any  summer  session  count  towards  resi- 
dence credit  on  the  same  basis  as  courses  taken  in  regular 
semesters. 

Master's  Degree  Examination 

Every  master's  candidate  must  pass  eitiner  a  written  comprehen- 
sive examination  covering  his  or  her  field  of  study,  or  an  oral 
comprehensive  examination  covering  all  course  work  required  for 
the  degree,  or  both,  according  to  the  decision  of  his  or  her  depart- 
ment or  School.  Neither  examination  may  be  taken  until  the  course 
work  is  completed  or  until  the  final  courses  are  in  progress  and  must 
be  scheduled  in  conformance  with  the  deadline  established  by  the 
Dean  of  the  School  or  College  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled.  If  a 
thesis  is  required,  a  final  oral  defense  of  the  thesis  may  be  required 
in  addition  to  the  comprehensive  examination,  or  as  part  of  the  oral 
examination. 

A  committee  of  at  least  three  members  of  the  graduate  faculty  (at 
least  two  of  whom  must  be  in  the  major  program)  evaluates  the  stu- 
dent's work  for  the  master's  degree,  approves  any  thesis  required, 
and  administers  any  oral  examination  that  may  be  given.  If  the  stu- 
dent has  a  minor  field  of  study,  at  least  one  member  of  the  student's 
committee  must  represent  the  program  of  the  minor. 

A  master's  candidate  who  fails  either  a  comprehensive  written  or 
oral  examination  may  not  take  the  examination  a  second  time  until  at 
least  three  months  have  elapsed.  No  student  may  take  an  examina- 
tion a  third  time  without  approval  of  the  Graduate  Administrative 
Board.  A  student  passes  an  examination  only  on  approval  by  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  examining  committee.  The  vote  of 
the  examining  committee  is  considered  to  be  final. 

Registration  for  Thesis 

Every  student  required  to  write  a  master's  thesis  must  register  for 
a  minimum  of  three  hours  of  thesis  credit.  A  maximum  of  six  credit 
hours  for  the  thesis  may  be  used  toward  course  requirements  for  the 
master's  degree.  During  each  term  that  a  student  is  working  on  a 
thesis,  he  or  she  should  register  for  as  many  hours  as  are  aca- 
demically appropriate,  except  that,  if  the  required  hours  of  thesis 
credit  have  been  taken,  the  student  may  register  for  zero  credit 
hours  so  long  as  this  is  the  only  course  for  which  he  or  she  is  regis- 
tered. 

Any  student  engaged  in  thesis  research  and/or  writing  that  in- 
volves the  use  of  University  faculty  or  faculties  must  be  registered 
during  the  semester  or  summer  session  in  which  he  or  she  is  using 
faculty  time  or  facilities,  whether  the  student  is  in  residence  or  not. 
This  registration  may  be  for  zero  credit  hours  if  the  student  had  reg- 
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istered  previously  for  the  required  number  of  semester  hours  of 
thesis  credit.  Provided  that  no  use  of  University  faculty  and/or  facili- 
ties is  required,  a  student  need  not  be  registered  in  the  semester  in 
which  the  degree  is  to  be  awarded. 

Foreign  Language  Requirement 

Foreign  language  requirements  differ  from  one  graduate  degree 
program  to  another.  At  an  early  stage,  a  graduate  student  should 
consult  his  or  her  graduate  program  advisor  concerning  what 
foreign  language,  if  any,  will  be  required.  The  requirement  for  a  stu- 
dent in  a  given  program  must  be  one  of  the  options  approved  for  that 
program  by  the  Graduate  Administrative  Board. 

Each  department  or  curriculum  shall  determine  when  a  graduate 
student  must  fulfill  a  foreign  language  requirement,  provided  that 
such  requirement  be  satisfied  before  a  student  is  admitted  to  candi- 
dacy. At  the  time  a  student  requests  admission  to  candidacy,  his  or 
her  Dean  will  be  asked  to  certify  on  the  application  of  candidacy  that 
such  requirement  has  been  met. 

Application  for  Admission  to  Candidacy  and  for  the  Degree 

A  student  in  a  master's  degree  program  applies  for  admission  to 
candidacy  at  the  time  of  application  for  the  degree.  To  be  eligible  for 
graduation  each  student  must  apply  for  a  specific  graduation  on  or 
before  the  deadline  shown  in  the  Calendar  of  Events. 

If  a  student  has  already  applied  for  candidacy  and  for  the  degree 
but  fails  to  meet  a  deadline  for  a  particular  graduation,  he  or  she 
must  reapply  for  the  degree,  specifying  a  new  graduation  date. 

Degree  Time  Limits 

A  graduate  student  has  five  calendar  years  from  the  date  of  first 
registration  in  the  graduate  program  to  complete  the  master's  de- 
gree. Courses  transferred  from  other  graduate  schools  for  applica- 
tion toward  degree  requirments  must  have  been  taken  within  the 
specified  time  limits  for  that  degree. 

When  extenuating  circumstances  warrant,  an  extension  of  the  de- 
gree time  limit  may  be  granted  a  student  upon  his  or  her  petition  to 
the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies.  At  the  same  time  such  a  petition  is 
filed,  the  student  should  request  the  Dean  of  the  School  or  College  in 
which  he  or  she  is  enrolled  to  forward  to  the  Graduate  Administrative 
Board  a  recommendation  regarding  the  extension. 

IVIASTER  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  offers  a  program  of 
study  leading  to  a  Master  of  Business  Administration  degree  for  any 
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qualified  holder  of  a  bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredited  college  or 
university  regardless  of  undergraduate  field  of  study.  The  program's 
objective  is  the  development  of  the  broadly  educated  professional 
manager. 

Degree  Requirements 

1.  Fifty-four  semester  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  credit 
must  be  satisfactorily  completed  for  the  degree.  This  number  of 
credit  hours  may  be  reduced  for  students  who  qualify  for  and  are 
granted  certain  course  waivers.  Petitions  for  waiver  are  submitted  to 
the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration  upon  acceptance 
for  admission  into  the  program.  Despite  the  number  of  waivers 
granted,  a  minimum  of  42  semester  hours  of  graduate  study  must  be 
completed.  Up  to  six  hours  of  graduate  study  may  be  accepted  as 
transfer  from  an  accredited  college  or  university.  However,  the  last 
36  hours  of  graduate  study  must  be  completed  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

2.  The  student  must  satisfy  a  minimal  mathematics  requirement 
in  calculus.  This  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  completing  Mathe- 
matics 225,  its  equivalent,  or  by  passing  the  Advanced  Placement 
Test  (AB)  in  calculus. 

3.  The  student  must  successfully  complete  a  qualifying  examina- 
tion consisting  of  a  written  comprehensive  examination. 

4.  Each  student  must  complete  within  five  years  of  the  date  of  first 
registration  for  graduate  study  an  approved  course  of  study. 

Course  Requirements  for  tlie  IVIaster  of  Business  Administration 
Degree 

Students  with  undergraduate  or  graduate  work  in  business  ad- 
ministration   may   have  the   program   of   study   reduced   through 
waivers  for  certain  courses.  Students  with  no  prior  work  in  business 
administration  will  be  required  to  take  the  following  program. 
A.  Common  Body  of  Knowledge  (21  semester  hours) 

The  following  courses  comprise  the  common  body  of  knowl- 
edge essential  to  a  basic  understanding  of  modern  business  and 
managerial  practice.  These  courses  must  be  completed  by  each 
student  unless  evidence  of  substantial  academic  work  in  such 
courses  at  the  undergraduate  or  graduate  level  is  presented.  Re- 
quirements may  be  waived  on  a  course-by-course  basis  by  the 
MBA  Admissions  Committee  subject  to  approval  of  the  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Business  Administration. 

ACQ  501  Financial  Accounting  (3) 
ECN  520  Economic  Analysis  I  (3) 
BUS  503    Quantitative  Methods  (3) 
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BUS  510    Legal  Environment  and  Business  Regulation  (3) 
BUS  550    Management  of  Organizations  (3) 
FIN  535      Managerial  Finance  (3) 
MKT  545    Marl<eting  Management  (3) 

B.  Professional    Competence    and    Integrative    Applications    (27 
semester  hours) 

In  addition  to  the  Common  Body  of  Knowledge,  the  following 
courses  develop  depth  and  breadth  of  knowledge  and  provide 
analytical  skills  for  practical  application.  All  students  will  be  ex- 
pected to  complete  these  courses  unless  extensive  evidence  of 
prior  study  in  such  courses  at  the  undergraduate  or  graduate 
level  is  presented.  Although  waiver  of  courses  in  this  group  is 
rare,  requirements  may  be  waived  on  a  course-by-course  basis 
by  the  MBA  Admissions  Committee  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration.  NO  WAIVERS  OR 
TRANSFER  CREDIT  WILL  BE  GRANTED  FOR  BUSINESS  555, 
BUSINESS  565,  AND  BUSINESS  595  UNDER  ANY  CONDITIONS. 

ACQ  502    Managerial  Accounting  (3) 

EON  521    Economic  Analysis  II  (3) 

BUS  504    Management  Science  (3) 

BUS  555    Practice  of  Management  (3) 

BUS  557    Production/Operations  Management  (3) 

BUS  565    Current  Issues  in  Business  (3) 

BUS  595    Corporate  Policy  and  Strategy  (3) 

FIN  536      Financial  Policy  (3) 

MKT  546    Strategic  Marketing  (3) 

C.  Electives  (6  semester  hours) 

Candidates  will  strengthen  their  knowledge  and  sharpen  their 
skills  in  particular  areas  by  taking  at  least  two  courses  from  the 
five  elective  areas:  Accountancy,  Economics,  Management,  Mar- 
keting, and  Finance. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAM  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Course  Descriptions 
ACCOUNTANCY 

ACQ  501      Financial  Accounting  (3) 

An  intensive  course  in  accounting  principles  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  concepts  underlying  income  determination,  preparation  and  in- 
terpretation of  financial  statements  and  the  managerial  uses  of  account- 
ing information.  Topics  include  transaction  analysis,  asset  valuation  and 
expense  recognition,  capital  structure  and  tools  of  financial  analysis. 

ACQ  502     Managerial  Accounting  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  501.  Interpretation  and  use  of  accounting  in- 
formation in  the  planning,  coordination  and  controlling  of  business 
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activities.  Topics  include  cost  behavior,  manufacturing  and  distribution 
cost-volume-profit  relationslnips;  effects  of  taxation  and  price  level 
changes  on  business  decisions;  budgeting  and  responsibility  account- 
ing. Case  studies  emphasized. 

ACG  503     Advanced  Managerial  Accounting  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  502.  An  in-depth  study  of  cost  concepts  ap- 
propriate for  decision-making  and  of  the  budgetary  procedures  used  in 
planning  and  control.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  relating  recent  advances  in 
the  quantitative  and  behavioral  sciences  to  the  role  of  the  contemporary 
managerial  accountant.  Case  analysis  is  emphasized. 

ACG  506     Current  Issues  in  Financial  Accounting  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  501.  Advanced  study  of  the  principles  and 
theory  underlying  the  the  preparation  of  financial  statements.  Con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  problems  related  to  pension  plans,  long-term 
leasing  arrangements,  refunding  of  bonds  outstanding,  allocation  of  in- 
come taxes,  changing  price  levels,  and  other  controversial  issues. 
Utilizes  text,  authoritative  statements,  and  articles  from  the  current 
literature. 

ACG  508     Taxation  and  Business  Decisions  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  502.  The  accounting  and  managerial  effects  of 
taxation  upon  decisions,  policies,  and  procedures  in  the  planning, 
organization,  and  operation  of  a  business  enterprise.  Areas  covered  in- 
clude the  taxing  process;  taxation  of  individuals,  corporations,  and  fidu- 
ciaries; investment  incentives;  capital  gains  and  losses;  tax  shelters; 
and  tax  planning.  Problems  and  case  analysis  are  used. 

ACG  591      Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  MBA  Coordinator 


BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 

BUS  503     Quantitative  Methods  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  mathematics  through  calculus.  Techniques 
for  the  analysis  of  business  data.  Topics  include  descriptive  and  in- 
ferential statistical  methods,  introductory  computer  concepts,  and  com- 
puter programming  in  BASIC. 

BUS  504     Management  Science  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Business  503.  Quantitative  techniques  for  the  solution  of 
business  problems.  Topics  represent  the  areas  of  mathematical  pro- 
gramming, inventory  theory,  simulation,  queueing  theory,  network 
theory,  and  game  theory.  Emphasizes  the  mathematical  formulation 
and  solution  of  problems  using  a  computer. 

BUS  507     Advanced  Business  Statistics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Business  503.  Advanced  statistical  applications  used  to 
support  the  business  decision-making  process.  Topics  include  multiple 
linear  regression,  nonlinear  regression,  time  series  analysis,  experi- 
mental design,  decision  theory,  and  non-parametric  statistics. 

BUS  508     Management  Information  Systems  (3) 

Analysis  of  the  business  system  w/hich  captures  and  processes  data  and 
delivers  the  resulting  information  to  the  manager.  Focuses  upon  the 
analysis  and  design  of  computer-based  information  systems  through 
case  analysis. 

BUS  510     Legal  Environment  and  Business  Regulation  (3) 

A  study  of  the  management  process  and  how  it  is  influenced  by  the  con- 
stitutional, legislative,  judicial,  regulatory,  administrative,  and  social 
forces  exerted  on  the  business  and  social  environment. 
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BUS  550     Management  of  Organizations  (3) 

A  study  of  fundamental  principles  associated  with  managing  organiza- 
tions. Particular  attention  is  directed  to  planning,  organizing,  staffing, 
directing,  and  controlling  the  organization's  human  and  economic  re- 
sources. Includes  an  examination  of  the  historical  development  of 
organizations. 

BUS  555     Practice  of  Management  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Business  550.  Major  problems  and  decision  areas  con- 
fronting middle  and  upper-level  managers.  Topics  include  long-range 
planning,  management  by  objectives,  project  management,  leadership 
style,  and  performance  appraisal.  Case  analysis  is  used  to  foster  appli- 
cation of  current  managerial  techniques  to  the  analysis,  solution,  and 
prevention  of  organizational  problems. 

BUS  556     Personnel  and  Labor  Relations  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Business  550.  A  study  of  manpow^er  planning,  training  and 
development,  job  analysis,  employee  evaluation,  labor  legislation,  and 
the  collective  bargaining  process.  This  course  is  designed  to  foster  a 
managerial  understanding  of  the  management  of  human  resources 
rather  than  a  technical  orientation. 

BUS  557     Production/Operations  Management  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Business  504  and  Business  550.  Techniques  to  aid  the 
operations  manager  in  making  key  decisions  during  the  initial,  online, 
and  control  stages  of  production.  Topics  include  product  and  process 
design;  facility  size,  location  and  layout;  demand  forecasting;  produc- 
tion and  work  force  planning;  quality  control;  and  facilities  maintenance. 
Formulation  of  problems  for  solution  by  the  computer  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  course. 

BUS  558     Organizational  Behavior  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Business  550.  An  examination  of  the  persistent  human 
problems  in  organizations  including  motivation,  resistance  to  change, 
interpersonal  and  intergroup  conflict,  managing  superior/subordinate 
relations.  This  course  incorporates  ideas  from  the  behavioral  sciences 
to  provide  a  foundation  for  identifying  and  solving  the  human  side  of  an 
organization's  operations.  Case  studies  are  emphasized. 

BUS  565     Current  Issues  in  Business  (1-3) 

Current  and  emerging  economic,  social,  governmental,  technological, 
and  international  issues  which  affect  and  are  affected  by  business. 
Focuses  upon  identifying,  understanding,  and  predicting  environmental 
constraints  and  opportunities  relevant  to  the  managerial  decision  proc- 
ess. (At  least  three  (3)  hours  of  this  course  are  required  of  all  candi- 
dates.) 

BUS  591     Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  MBA  Coordinator. 

BUS  595     Corporate  Policy  and  Strategy  (3) 

Prerequisite:  To  be  taken  in  the  final  year  of  the  candidate's  program  of 
study.  An  integrative  course  focusing  on  factors  considered  by  top-level 
executives  in  formulating  both  short-term  and  long-term  corporate 
strategy.  Particular  attention  is  directed  toward  analysis  of  business 
trends,  development  of  corporate  strengths,  and  formulation  of  policies 
and  plans.  Involves  extensive  use  of  case  analysis. 

ECONOMICS 

EON  520     Economic  Analysis  I  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  mathematics  through  calculus.  Economic 
analysis  of  demand,  cost,  resource  allocation,  and  decision  making  in 
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alternative  market  structures.  Additional  topics  include  regulatory  ef- 
fects, pricing  strategy,  and  business  forecasting. 

ECN  521      Economic  Analysis  II  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Economics  520.  An  examination  of  the  economic  environ- 
ment in  which  businesses  make  decisions.  Topics  include  monetary 
and  fiscal  policy  as  they  affect  the  availability  and  cost  of  funds  and  the 
effect  of  government  regulation  and  tax  policy  on  firm  investment  de- 
cisions. Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  factors  affecting  current 
and  future  inflation,  unemployment,  and  exchange  rates. 

ECN  546     International  Trade  and  Finance  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Finance  536  and  Economics  521.  A  study  of  the  princi- 
ples underlying  world  trade,  exchange  rate  adjustments,  balance  of 
payments  analysis,  international  financial  markets,  direct  foreign  invest- 
ment, the  international  monetary  system  and  the  new  international  eco- 
nomic order.  Discusses  U.  S.  commercial  policy,  transnational  corpora- 
tions, international  joint  ventures,  economic  integration,  preferential 
treatment  and  trading  practices  of  countries  outside  of  the  IMF  currency 
bloc. 


FINANCE 

FIN  535     Managerial  Finance  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Accounting  501  and  Economics  520.  Financial  decision- 
making in  the  modern  business  organization.  Topics  include  the  acqui- 
sition and  use  of  funds,  capital  budgeting,  cost  of  capital,  capital  asset 
pricing,  portfolio  analysis  and  financial  statement  analysis.  Case  studies 
emphasized. 

FIN  536     Financial  Policy  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Finance  535.  Conceptual  foundations  for  a  theory  of  finan- 
cial management,  the  structure  of  major  areas  of  financial  management 
and  the  theoretical  content  and  validity  of  formalized  techniques  for  im- 
proving decision  making  in  the  areas  of  capital  budgeting,  capital  struc- 
ture, cost  of  capital,  dividend  policy  and  mergers.  Case  studies  will  be 
used  to  supplement  the  conceptual  foundations.  Emphasis  will  be  on 
the  policy  decisions  and  how  they  affect  the  valuation  of  the  firm. 

FIN  537     Financial  Institutions  and  Markets  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Economics  521 .  Financial  institutions  as  suppliers  of  funds 
to  the  money  and  capital  markets.  Comparative  financial  policies  and 
portfolio  considerations  of  institutions  in  the  context  of  their  changing 
market  environments.  The  impact  of  the  economic  and  regulatory  cli- 
mate on  portfolio  adjustments  will  also  be  examined.  Cases  will  be  used 
extensively. 

FIN  538     Investments  and  Portfolio  Analysis  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Finance  535.  Analysis  of  financial  assets  as  appropriate 
investment  alternatives.  Analysis  and  evaluation  of  securities  and  port- 
folio management.  Securities  market  information  and  theories  of  se- 
curity selection  will  be  examined. 

FIN  591      Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  MBA  Coordinator. 


MARKETING 

MKT  545     Marketing  Management  (3) 

An  examination  of  the  major  factors  to  be  considered  in  the  analysis, 
development,  and  control  of  marketing  programs.  Particular  attention  is 
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directed  to  decisions  concerning  product/service  offering,  price  strate- 
gy, promotional  nnethods,  and  the  channels  of  distribution.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  role  that  marketing  plays  in  the  overall  operation  of  the 
firm. 

MKT  546     Strategic  Marketing  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Marketing  545.  Major  factors  considered  are  setting  mar- 
keting objectives,  identifying  market  opportunities,  selecting  target 
markets,  developing  new  products,  formulating  integrated  marketing 
strategies,  and  solving  marketing  problems.  Case  analysis  is  used  ex- 
tensively to  foster  the  application  of  marketing  models  and  techniques 
to  improve  organizational  performance. 

MKT  548     Promotional  Management  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Marketing  545.  Theories  and  practices  of  advertising, 
sales  management,  and  sales  promotion  as  they  relate  to  the  total  mar- 
keting effort.  Attention  is  directed  to  sales  forecasting,  media  analysis, 
and  the  criteria  for  evaluating  the  results  of  the  integrated  marketing 
program.  Case  study  is  emphasized. 

MKT  549     Marketing  Research  and  Analysis  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Business  503  and  Marketing  545.  An  examination  of 
methods  of  gathering,  processing,  and  analyzing  information  from  the 
marketplace.  Topics  covered  include  problem  identification,  research 
design,  primary  and  secondary  sources  of  data,  methods  of  data  collec- 
tion, scaling  methods,  and  sampling  techniques.  Particular  attention  is 
directed  to  data  generation  methods  and  improving  marketing 
decision-making. 

MKT  591      Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  MBA  Coordinator. 


MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  offers  two  master's 
degree  programs  in  professional  education:  (1)  a  Master  of  Educa- 
tion program  in  Elementary  Education  with  tracks  in  Early  Childhood 
Education  (K-3)  and  Intermediate  Education  (4-9);  and  (2)  a  Master 
of  Education  program  in  Educational  Administration  and  Super- 
vision with  tracks  in  Educational  Administration  and  in  Curriculum 
Supervision.  Program  requirements  are  outlined  below. 

Elementary  Education 

The  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Education  in  Elementary 
Education  provides  advanced  professional  training  for  individuals 
holding,  or  qualified  to  hold,  North  Carolina  Class  "A"  teacher  certifi- 
cation in  Early  Childhood  Education  (K-3)  or  Intermediate  Education 
(4-9).  Within  the  program,  specialties  are  offered  in  Early  Childhood 
Education  or  Intermediate  Education.  The  thirty-semester-hour  pro- 
gram is  comprised  of  fifteen  semester  hours  of  conceptual  and  tech- 
nical studies  common  to  both  specialties,  nine  to  twelve  semester 
hours  in  the  area  of  specialization,  and  three  to  six  semester  hours  of 
electives. 

Based  upon  the  view  of  the  professional  as  a  decision-maker,  the 
program  addresses  the  needs  for  conceptual  and  procedural  bases 
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for  decision-making  and  for  specific  alternatives  within  the  student's 
anticipated  area  of  professional  practice.  Accordingly,  the  program 
is  comprised  of  a  "professional  core"  treating  essential  conceptual 
foundations  and  general  technologies  and  "tracks"  in  which  the  spe- 
cific information  needs  are  addressed. 
I.  Elementary  Core 

Education  500,  Human  Development  and  Learning  (3) 
Education  501,  Cognition  and  Language  Acquisition  (3) 
Education  502,  Ttie  School  as  a  Social  System  (3) 
Education  520,  Instructional  Development  (3) 
*Education  530,  Curriculum  Development  (3) 

II.  Early  Childhood  Education  Track 

Education  531,  Study  of  Teaching  in  Early  Childhood 

Education  (3) 
Education  535,  Diagnosis  and  Teaching  in  Reading/Language 

Arts  (3) 
Education  542,  Diagnosis  and  Teaching  in  Mathematics  (3) 
Electives,  Six  (6)  semester  hours. 

III.  Intermediate  Education  Track 

A.  Common  Requirements 

Education  536,  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Content  Areas  (3) 
Elective,  three  (3)  semester  hours 

B.  Concentration  (Select  "1"  or  "2"  below) 

1.  Language  Arts  Concentration  (Required  of  teachers  with 
Class  "A"  Language  Arts  Concentration) 
Education  537,  Linguistics  for  Teachers  (3) 
Six  (6)  semester  hours  elected  from  the  following: 
Education  538,  The  Teaching  of  Writing  (3) 
Education  540,  Adolescent  Literature  (3) 
Education  541,  Speech  Activities  in  the  Classroom  (3) 
2.  Interdisciplinary  Concentration 

Select  three  courses  among  the  following  in  elementary  in- 
struction representing  at  least  two  content  areas  (Language 
Arts,  Social  Studies,  Mathematics,  Science) 
Education  535,  Diagnosis  and  Teaching  in 
Reading/Language  Arts  (3) 
Education  537,  Linguistics  for  Teachers  (3) 
Education  538,  The  Teaching  of  Writing  (3) 
Education  540,  Adolescent  Literature  (3) 
Education  541,  Speech  Activities  in  the  Classroom  (3) 


*   Field-based  activities  will  be  required  in  this  course.  Such  activities  will  be  co- 
operatively designed  and  supervised  by  University  and  field  personnel. 
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Education  542,  Diagnosis  and  Teaching  in  Matliematics 
(3) 

Education  543,  Teactiing  Social  Studies  in  ttie 
Elementary  School  (3) 

Education  544,  Teaching  Science  in  the  Elementary 
School  (3) 
No  language  requirement  is  stipulated.  Competence  in  appropri- 
ate inquiry  procedures  will   be  developed  through  the  required 
course,  Instructional  Development.  A  comprehensive  examination 
will  be  required. 

Educational  Administration  and  Supervision 

The  Master  of  Education  program  in  Educational  Administration 
and  Supervision  provides  educational  leadership  training  for  indi- 
viduals holding,  or  qualified  to  hold,  North  Carolina  Class  "A" 
teacher  certification.  Within  the  program,  specialties  are  offered 
leading  to  certification  for  the  professional  roles  of  principal  or  cur- 
riculum-instruction specialist.  The  thirty-semester-hour  program  is 
comprised  of  fifteen  semester  hours  of  conceptual  and  technical 
studies  common  to  both  specialties,  nine  semester  hours  in  the  area 
of  specialization,  and  six  semester  hours  of  electives. 

Based  upon  the  view  of  the  professional  as  a  decision-maker,  the 
program  addresses  the  needs  for  conceptual  and  procedural  bases 
for  decision-making  and  for  specific  alternatives  within  the  student's 
anticipated  area  of  professional  practice.  Accordingly,  the  program 
is  comprised  of  a  "professional  core"  treating  essential  conceptual 
foundations  and  general  technologies  and  "tracks"  in  which  the  spe- 
cific information  needs  are  addressed. 

I.  Administration-Supervision  Core 
Education  502,  School  as  a  Social  System  (3) 

Education  510,  Organization  and  Control  of  American  Education 

(3) 

Education  511,  Organizational  Behavior  (3) 

Education  521,  Decision-Making  (3) 

Education  523,  Research  in  Education  (3) 

II.  Administrative  Track 

Education  512,  Legal  Structures  in  Education  (3) 
Education  560,  Personnel  Administration  (3) 
*Education  561,  Leadership  Applications  (3) 
Electives,  Six  (6)  semester  hours 

III.  Supervision  Track 

Education  500,  Human  Development  and  Learning  (3) 
*  Education  520,  Instructional  Development  (3) 
*Education  530,  Curriculum  Development  (3) 

Electives,  Six  (6)  semester  hours 

*  Field-based  activities  will  be  required  in  this  course.  Such  activities  will  be  co- 
operatively designed  and  supervised  by  University  and  field  personnel. 
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No  language  requirement  is  stipulated.  Competency  in  appropri- 
ate inquiry  procedures  will  be  developed  through  the  required 
courses,  Decision-Making  and  Research  in  Education.  A  compre- 
hensive examination  will  be  required. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAM  IN  EDUCATION 

Course  Descriptions 

EDN  500     Human  Development  and  Learning  (3) 

Designed  to  provide  foundations  for  decision-making  in  teaching  and 
education,  this  course  will  focus  on  patterns  of  physical  and  social  de- 
velopment and  on  types  of  learning.  Activities  will  include  analysis,  dis- 
cussion, and  application. 

EDN  501     Cognition  and  Language  Acquisition  (3) 

Planned  to  provide  foundations  for  decision-making  in  teaching  and 
education,  this  course  will  include  a  study  of  theories  of  cognitive  devel- 
opment and  models  of  language  development  with  emphasis  on  the 
concurrent  development  of  condition  and  language.  Activities  will  in- 
clude analysis,  discussion,  and  application. 

EDN  502     The  School  as  a  Social  System  (3) 

Designed  to  develop  competency  in  the  analysis  of  social  effects  upon 
behavior  within  the  school,  this  course  will  include  an  examination  of 
role,  value,  power,  and  control  systems  within  schools  and  how  these 
systems  relate  to  the  changing  functions  of  the  family  and  work  place. 
This  information  will  be  related  to  current  issues  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem, such  as  compulsory  attendance,  level  of  control,  biculturalism,  etc. 

EDN  51 0     Organization  and  Control  of  American  Education  (3) 

The  course  will  include  a  study  of  the  roles  of  agencies  involved  in  the 
governance  of  education,  sources  of  finance  and  supportive  services. 
Activities  will  include  lectures,  simulated  exercises  and  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  field  activities. 

EDN  511     Organizational  Behavior  (3) 

Designed  to  develop  competency  in  the  analysis  of  behavior  in  educa- 
tional organizations,  this  course  will  include  an  examination  of  organiza- 
tional theory  with  particular  attention  to  the  utility  of  social  systems  the- 
ory as  a  basis  for  effective  educational  leadership.  A  variety  of  activities 
including  simulation  and  case  studies  will  be  used  to  demonstrate  appli- 
cation in  school  settings. 

EDN  512     Legal  Structures  in  Education  (3) 

Prerequisite:  EDN  510  or  permission  from  department.  The  two  pur- 
poses of  this  course  are  (1 )  to  develop  knowledge  of  constitutional,  stat- 
utory, and  case  law  related  to  education  and  knowledge  of  state  and  lo- 
cal governmental  structures  and  (2)  to  develop  skills  and  abilities  in 
analysis  and  design  of  educational  practices  for  consistency  with  estab- 
lished legal  principles.  The  course  content  will  include  a  study  of  the 
U.S.  and  N.C.  constitutions,  selected  state  and  federal  court  cases,  the 
N.C.  system  of  educators,  federal  statutes  related  to  education,  and  the 
structures  of  local  governments.  Activities  will  include  lecture,  discus- 
sion, library  research,  and  group  and  individual  analysis  of  existing 
school  system  practices  and  design  of  legally-consistent  practices. 

EDN  520     Instructional  Development  (3) 

Intended  to  provide  students  with  the  knowledge  and  skill  required  for 
designing  and  evaluating  instructional  plans,  units,  and  educational 
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programs.  This  course  will  include  concern  for  such  topics  as  types  of 
learning,  learning  hierarchies,  task  analysis,  educational  goal  and  ob- 
jective formulation,  assessing  learner  entry  skills,  and  evaluation.  The 
course  will  include  a  variety  of  activities  with  a  strong  emphasis  on 
group  problem  solving  and  individual  projects.  Students  will  undertake 
projects  relevant  to  their  in-school  experience. 

EDN521      Decision-Making  (3) 

Prerequisite:  EDN  510  or  permission  from  department.  This  course  is 
designed  to  develop  knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities  in  identification  and 
analysis  of  decision  situations  and  decision  alternatives,  in  procedures 
for  choice,  and  in  design  and  analysis  of  educational  information  sys- 
tem. Contents  will  include  study  of  alternative  decision-making  models, 
procedures  for  choice,  evaluation  of  educational  programs,  and  educa- 
tional information  systems.  The  activities  will  include  lecture,  discus- 
sion, and  simulated  and  real  applications  to  decision  situations  in 
school  systems. 

EDN  522     Educational  Media  (3) 

Intended  to  provide  students  with  the  theory  and  practical  skills  neces- 
sary for  selecting,  producing,  and  evaluating  mediated  materials  in  edu- 
cation. Students  will  learn  to  produce  a  variety  of  audio-visual  materials 
including  graphics,  transparencies,  slides,  video-tapes.  In  addition, 
there  will  be  considerable  emphasis  on  photography  including  devel- 
oping and  printing.  Instruction  in  operating  and  troubleshooting  equip- 
ment will  also  be  treated.  The  primary  goal  of  this  course  is  to  develop 
confidence  and  competency  in  the  media  area.  The  course  will  include 
lectures  and  a  workshop  format.  Students  will  produce  a  variety  of 
mediated  projects  during  the  course. 

EDN  523     Research  in  Education  (3) 

This  course  is  designed  to  develop  research  competencies  required  for 
interpretation  and  critique  of  research  report  and  for  design  and  con- 
duct of  research  for  educational  decision-making.  Contents  will  include 
measurement,  problem  identification  and  analysis,  research  design,  se- 
lected statistical  analysis  procedures,  data  interpretation  and  reporting 
and  research  critique.  Activities  will  include  lecture,  discussion,  re- 
search critique,  simulated  and  actual  proposal  development,  simulated 
report  development,  and  computer  analysis  of  actual  data. 

EDN  530     Curriculum  Development  (3) 

Prerequisites:  EDN  500  and  EDN  501.  Building  on  the  knowledge  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  child  and  the  identification  of  concepts  and  skills 
inherent  in  all  content  areas,  this  course  focuses  on  the  development  of 
elementary  school  curriculum.  A  variety  of  curriculum  models  and  ap- 
proaches within  models  will  be  studied  as  a  basis  for  the  design  of  ex- 
emplary programs  that  might  be  implemented  in  the  public  schools. 

EDN  531     Study  of  Teaching  in  Early  Childhood  Education  (3) 

Prerequisites:  EDN  500,  EDN  501,  EDN  502,  EDN  520,  or  department 
approval.  Designed  to  improve  teaching  performance  and  to  develop 
competencies  in  the  critical  analysis  of  teaching  in  the  early  grades,  this 
course  will  include  an  in-depth  study  of  teaching  in  the  early  grades  by 
observation  and  participation  using  different  interaction  analysis  for- 
mats for  studying  and  analyzing  teaching. 

EDN  532     Comparative  Studies  in  Early  Childhood  Education  (3) 

Prerequisites:  EDN  502  or  approval  of  department.  Designed  to  provide 
information  for  comparing  and  contrasting  preschools  from  an  interna- 
tional perspective,  this  course  vvill  include  an  in-depth  cross-cultural 
survey  of  early  childhood  education  in  selected  countries.  The  history  of 
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philosophical  thoughts,  the  political  and  socio-economic  changes  and 
research  efforts  fronn  these  selected  countries  of  interest  to  American 
early  childhood  educators  will  be  studied  and  discussed. 

EDN  533     Early  Childhood  Education  in  Focus  (3) 

Prerequisites:  EDN  500,  EDN  501 ,  EDN  502,  or  approval  of  department. 
Designed  to  develop  the  ability  to  look  at  current  trends  and  issues  in 
early  childhood  education.  Objectively,  this  course  will  include  critical 
analysis  of  present  exemplary  programs,  practices,  resources,  and  leg- 
islation related  to  early  childhood  education.  The  student  will  be  in- 
volved in  identifying  unresolved  Issues  In  early  childhood  education  and 
writing  position  papers  about  these  issues. 

EDN  535     Diagnosis  and  Teaching  of  Reading/Language  Arts  (3) 

Prerequisites:  EDN  501  and  EDN  530.  Designed  for  the  elementary 
teacher,  this  course  focuses  on  building  the  skills  and  understandings 
needed  to  become  a  diagnostic  teacher.  In  addition  to  the  review  of 
skills  sequences  In  reading/language  arts,  the  student  will  study  a  vari- 
ety of  diagnostic  materials  and  techniques  and  will  strengthen  knowl- 
edge about  and  skills  In  the  selection  of  appropriate  materials,  tech- 
niques and  methods  in  teaching.  Development  of  informal  tests  as  well 
as  experiences  In  actual  diagnosis  will  be  required. 

EDN  536     Teaching  Reading  in  the  Content  Area  (3) 

Prerequisite:  EDN  501 .  Designed  for  the  middle  grades  teacher  of  math, 
science,  social  studies,  and  English,  this  course  will  identify  those  skills 
of  reading  needed  in  all  content  areas  as  well  as  those  specific  to  each 
content  area.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  study  of  strategies  useful 
in  teaching  reading  In  the  content  area  classroom.  Besides  the  study  of 
appropriate  commercial  materials,  students  will  be  required  to  develop 
their  own  materials  useful  for  teaching  reading  in  particular  content 
area. 

EDN  537     Linguistics  for  Teachers  (3) 

A  study  of  current  American  English  and  of  the  principles  of  scientific 
analysis  of  spoken  and  written  language;  emphasis  on  understanding 
that  nature  and  structure  of  the  language  that  students  bring  into  the 
classroom. 

EDN  538     TheTeaching  of  Writing  (3) 

Intensive  review  of  principles  of  grammar,  rhetoric  and  usage  (approxi- 
mately '/2  of  course),  followed  by  projects  using  and  evaluating  actual 
samples  (both  expository  and  creative)  from  school-age  writers;  atten- 
tion also  to  methods  of  instruction  and  to  the  range,  usefulness  and 
availability  of  classroom  materials. 

EDN  539     Children's  Literature  (3) 

Prerequisites:  EDN  500,  EDN  501,  EDN  502,  EDN  520,  or  approval  from 
department.  Designed  to  develop  skills  and  understanding  which  would 
improve  teachers'  competencies  in  formulating  sound  literature  pro- 
grams, this  course  will  Include  an  in-depth  study  of  the  functions  of  chil- 
dren's literature  and  the  different  criteria  for  evaluation  of  the  various 
types  of  literature  suitable  for  children  at  various  developmental  levels. 
Areas  of  influence  that  are  producing  change  such  as  paperbacks, 
minorities  in  children's  books,  sexism  and  censorship  will  be  discussed. 

EDN  540     Adolescent  Literature  (3) 

A  comprehensive  study  of  literature  appropriate  for  the  middle  grades, 
its  value  in  the  school  curriculum  and  its  Importance  in  fulfilling  Intellec- 
tual, emotional,  and  cultural  needs  of  young  people.  Evaluation  and  bib- 
liography are  emphasized;  classroom  techniques  and  the  use  of  related 
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material  are  covered.  Projects  related  to  instructional  preparation  and 
student  activities  are  required. 

EDN  541     Speech  Activities  in  the  Classroom  (3) 

Designed  to  develop  teacher  competency  in  teaching  communication 
skills.  Topics  will  include  communication  processes,  sequence  and 
scope  of  communications  curriculum,  bibliography,  and  methodology 
in  a  range  of  communications  skills.  Activities  will  include  lectures,  indi- 
vidual and  group  presentations,  and  an  individual  project. 

EDN  542     The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  (3) 

Prerequisites:  EDN  500  and  EDN  530.  Focus  on  materials  and  methods 
for  teaching  mathematics  in  grades  K-9,  with  emphasis  on  the  logical, 
psychological,  and  sociological  foundations  of  mathematics  education. 
A  survey  of  curricula  appropriate  at  the  K-9  level.  Library  research  in 
current  topics  related  to  the  teaching  of  mathematics. 

EDN  543     The  Teaching  of  Social  Studies  (3) 

Prerequisite:  EDN  500,  EDN  501 ,  EDN  534.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to 
the  various  techniques  and  methods  to  be  used  in  the  teaching  of  social 
studies.  Teaching  strategies  including  simulation,  inquiry  and  value 
clarification  will  be  explored  through  research,  observation,  demon- 
stration, and,  when  applicable,  field  trips.  Each  student  will  prepare  a 
major  unit  of  study  which  will  require  both  individual  and  group  partici- 
pation. 

EDN  544     Teaching  of  Science  in  the  Elementary  School  (3) 

To  assure  that  science  at  the  elementary  school  level  is  taught  from  a 
theoretical  and  conceptual  base,  content  will  include  studying  theories 
and  concepts  related  to  science  taught  at  the  elementary  school  level. 
Activities  will  include  development  of  successful  methods  of  teaching 
through  the  use  of  individual  and  group  projects.  Opportunities  will  be 
provided  to  field  test  methods  proposed.  Materials  needed  for  a  suc- 
cessful science  program  and  sources  from  which  these  materials  may 
be  secured  will  be  discussed. 

EDN  545     Black  Literature  and  Resources  for  Teachers  (3) 

A  survey  of  Black  literature,  including  the  examination  of  material  pub- 
lished for  classroom  use  in  the  public  schools  and  the  authors  who  have 
made  contributions  to  this  field. 

EDN  546     Diagnosis  and  Remediation  in  Mathematics  (3) 

Prerequisites:  EDN  500,  EDN  530,  and  EDN  542.  The  study  and  applica- 
tion of  teaching  mathematics  in  the  diagnostic  mode.  Included  will  be  a 
historical  review  of  diagnostic  procedures  in  mathematics,  a  survey  of 
mathematics  curriculum,  an  examination  of  the  theoretical  models  of 
diagnosis  and  of  materials  useful  to  the  classroom  teacher  or  clinician. 
Intensive  work  with  children  experiencing  difficulty  in  mathematics  will 
be  required. 

EDN  548     Inquiry— The  Method  of  Science  (3) 

The  course  assumes  initial  level  competency  in  the  curriculum  and 
methods  of  science.  The  course  will  focus  on  the  conceptualization  of 
and  rationale  for  using  the  inquiry  method  of  teaching  science.  Students 
will  participate  in  activities  taken  from  a  variety  of  science  curriculum 
programs  for  elementary  through  senior  high  school.  The  course  will 
also  provide  students  with  an  opportunity  to  acquire  and  practice  the 
skills  needed  to  utilize  the  inquiry  method  and  to  guide  scientific  investi- 
gations at  K-12  levels.  Methodology  and  types  of  activities  appropriate 
to  the  student's  level  of  teaching  will  be  selected. 
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EDN  550     Nature  and  Needs  of  Exceptional  Children  (3) 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  major 
categories  of  exceptional  children.  Emphasis  will  be  on  characteristics 
etiology,  educational  procedures,  and  psycho-social  implications.  Ac- 
tivities will  include  lecture,  discussion,  and  practical  applications  of  con- 
cepts and  strategies.  This  course  is  only  open  to  elementary  curriculum 
and  administration/supervision  students. 

EDN  560     Personnel  Administration  (3) 

Prerequisites:  EDN  502,  EDN  510,  EDN  511,  EDN  521,  or  permission 
from  department.  This  course  is  designed  to  develop  knowledge,  skills, 
and  abilities  in  specification  and  analysis  of  roles  and  role  performance, 
and  in  selection,  supervision,  and  utilization  of  personnel  resources. 
The  contents  will  include  educational  roles,  criteria  for  role  perform- 
ance, personnel  selection  criteria  and  procedures,  personnel  policies 
and  practices,  and  labor  relations.  Activities  will  include  lecture,  discus- 
sion, analysis  and  design  of  simulated  and  actual  personnel  proce- 
dures, and  a  variety  of  simulated  personnel  related  tasks. 

EDN  561     Leadership  Applications  (3) 

Prerequisites:  EDN  502,  EDN  510,  EDN  511,  EDN  521,  or  permission 
from  department.  This  course  is  designed  to  develop  skills  and  abilities 
in  analysis,  initiation,  establishment,  and  maintenance  of  specific  edu- 
cational procedures.  The  contents  will  include  specific  procedures  for 
scheduling,  office  management,  pupil  control,  co-curricular  program 
design  and  management,  curricular  program  design  and  management, 
communications,  information  systems,  and  budgeting.  Activities  will  in- 
clude lecture,  discussion,  visitation,  simulated  and  actual  applications, 
and  selected  practicum  experiences. 

EDN  562     Automation  in  Administrative  and  Instructional  Practices 
(3) 

Prerequisites:  EDN  510  or  permission  from  department.  The  purpose  of 
this  course  is  to  develop  knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities  required  for 
decision-making  about  automation  of  procedures  and  for  design  and 
implementation  of  automated  procedures.  The  content  will  include  a 
study  of  alternative  procedures  for  automation,  including  computer  ap- 
plications and  specific  procedures  for  personnel  accounting,  sched- 
uling, planning,  instruction,  and  information  management.  Activities  will 
include  lecture,  discussion,  and  a  variety  of  simulated  and  real  design, 
analysis,  and  production  problems. 

EDN  563     Educational  Environments  (3) 

Prerequisites:  EDN  502,  EDN  510,  EDN  511,  or  permission  from  depart- 
ment. This  course  is  designed  to  develop  knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities 
in  the  analysis,  design,  and  change  of  physical  and  social  environments 
in  education.  Contents  will  include  design,  organization,  control,  and  ef- 
fects of  physical  and  social  climates  of  schools  and  classrooms.  Activi- 
ties will  include  lecture,  discussion,  library  research,  and  a  variety  of 
group  and  individual  simulated  and  real  design  and  analysis  problems. 

EDN  564     Politics  and  Policy-Making  in  Education  (3) 

A  study  of  the  theories,  processes,  functions,  limits,  alternatives,  goals, 
and  consequences  of  policy-making  as  the  primary  objective  of  politics 
in  education;  evaluation  and  analysis  of  policy-making  at  the  local,  state 
and  federal  levels  of  education;  nature  and  dynamics  of  policy-making 
by  local  and  state  school  boards,  state  legislatures  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

EDN  595     Special  Topics  in  Education  (1-4) 

Seminars  of  varying  duration  and  credit  may  be  arranged  for  the  study 
of  special  topics  relevant  to  student  needs  not  served  by  established 
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graduate  courses.  Seminars  of  this  nature  may  be  offered  only  upon  ap- 
proval of  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies.  A  maximum  of  six  semester 
credit  hours  may  be  counted  toward  degree  requirements. 

EDN599     Independent  Study  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Fifteen  semester  hours  of  graduate  credit  and  permission 
of  instructor.  Intensive  study  of  topic  in  the  student's  area  of  specializa- 
tion. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  MARINE  BIOLOGY 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  offers  a  program  of 
study  leading  to  a  Master  of  Science  degree  in  Marine  Biology.  The 
program  is  designed  so  as  to  fulfill  three  general  student  goals:  (1)  to 
prepare  students  for  further  graduate  work  leading  to  a  Ph.D.  de- 
gree elsewhere;  (2)  to  prepare  students  either  as  professional  biolo- 
gists or  as  managers  of  coastal  and  marine  resources  who  are 
trained  to  deal  with  contemporary  problems  in  the  environment;  and 
(3)  to  upgrade  the  effectiveness  of  classroom  instruction  by  public 
school  teachers.  The  curriculum  of  the  program  consists  of  three 
tracks:  Marine  Biology,  Biological  Oceanography,  and  Coastal  Biol- 
ogy. Each  track  is  designed  to  provide  the  necessary  latitude  to  allow 
the  student,  in  consultation  with  his  faculty  committee,  to  develop  a 
program  of  study  which  will  fit  a  particular  need. 

Degree  Requirements 

1.  Programs  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  require  a 
minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  of  graduate  study.  A  maximum  of 
6  semester  hours  of  credit  may  be  transferred  from  another  accred- 
ited institution.  Grades  earned  on  transfer  work  must  be  equivalent 
to  "B"  or  better.  A  minimum  of  24  semester  hours  of  graduate  study 
must  be  completed  in  residence. 

2.  The  student  must  demonstrate  competency  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage: French,  German,  Spanish,  or  Russian.  A  computer  language, 
i.e.,  PL/1,  FORTRAN,  or  BASIC,  may  be  substituted  for  the  foreign 
language  requirement  upon  the  committee's  approval. 

3.  The  student  must  successfully  complete  a  qualifying  examina- 
tion consisting  of  two  parts:  a  written  comprehensive  examination 
based  upon  prior  course  work,  and  a  comprehensive  oral  examina- 
tion administered  by  the  committee  within  two  weeks  of  the  written 
examination. 

4.  Each  student  will  present  a  thesis,  based  on  original  research, 
acceptable  to  the  committee,  prior  to  graduation. 

5.  Each  student  must  complete  within  five  years  of  the  date  of  first 
registration  for  graduate  study  an  approved  course  of  study. 
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Requirements  for  the  Marine  Biology  track: 

A  minimum  of  six  hours  from  the  following: 

MBY  560  Estuarine  Biology  (3) 

MBY  562  Coastal  Ecosystems  (3) 

MBY  564  Biological  Oceanography  (3) 

MBY  569  Advanced  Oceanography  (3) 
and: 

MBY  593  Colloquium  in  Marine  Biology  (1) 

MBY  595  Seminar  in  Marine  Biology  (1) 

MBY  599  Thesis  (3-6) 

A  minimum  of  16  hours  of  electives  of  which  at  least  12  hours  must 
be  in  biology  with  at  least  3  hours  from  each  of  the  following  cate- 
gories: physiology,  anatomy-morphology,  developmental  biology. 
No  more  than  3  credits  of  MBY  591  (Directed  Individual  Study)  may 
be  used. 

Requirements  for  the  Biological  Oceanography  track: 

MBY  564  Biological  Oceanography  (3) 

MBY  569  Advanced  Oceanography  (3) 

MBY  593  Colloquium  in  Marine  Biology  (1) 

MBY  595  Seminar  in  Marine  Biology  (1) 

MBY  596  Seminar  at  Sea  (1) 

MBY  599  Thesis  (3-6) 

A  minimum  of  fifteen  (15)  hours  of  electives  of  which  at  least  9 
hours  must  be  in  biological  topics.  No  more  than  3  credits  of  MBY 
591  (Directed  Individual  Study)  may  be  used. 

Requirements  for  the  Coastal  Biology  track: 

MBY  560  Estuarine  Biology  (3) 

MBY  562  Coastal  Ecosystems  (3) 

MBY  592  Seminar  at  the  Coast  (1) 

MBY  593  Colloquium  in  Marine  Biology  (1) 

MBY  595  Seminar  in  Marine  Biology  (1) 

MBY  599  Thesis  (3-6) 

A  minimum  of  15  hours  of  electives  of  which  at  least  9  hours  must 
be  in  biology  courses.  No  more  than  3  credits  of  MBY  591  (Directed 
Individual  Study)  may  be  used. 

Deficiencies  will  be  ascertained  by  the  student's  committee  and 
will  be  remedied  prior  to  graduation. 
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Course  Descriptions 

MBY  508     (Anthropology  350)  Maritime  Anthropology  (3) 

A  cross-cultural  comparison  of  past  and  present  maritime  populations 
from  selected  parts  of  the  world.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  nat- 
ural environmental  settings  and  related  cultural  adaptations.  Both 
intra-  and  inter-group  interaction  will  be  stressed  as  well.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

MBY  510     Applied  Statistical  Methods  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Credit  in  statistics.  After  a  review  of  elementary  statistics, 
the  following  major  areas  are  studied:  Non-parametric  methods;  analy- 
sis of  variance  and  experimental  design  and  regression  analysis.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

MBY515     Neurobiology  (3) 

introduction  to  nerve  membrane  biophysics  and  neutral  circuitry.  The 
general  membrane  equation  is  emphasized  in  the  discussion  of  trans- 
membrane ionic  currents.  The  important  features  of  a  variety  of  verte- 
brate and  invertebrate  neural  networks  are  also  presented.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

MBY  525     Marine  Microbiology  (4) 

Concepts  of  structure  and  function  of  microbes,  nutrition,  metabolism, 
adaptation,  and  genetics  as  related  to  the  marine  environment.  The 
laboratory  will  center  on  techniques  of  studying  microbes  and  their 
ecology,  and  the  systematics  of  important  micro-organisms.  Three  lec- 
ture and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  530     Invertebrate  Evolution  (3) 

Critical  analysis  of  current  theories  on  the  origin  of  the  invertebrates 
and  on  origins  of  invertebrate  phyla. The  courses  will  include  a  review  of 
the  historical  development  of  evolutionary  thought  concerning  inverte- 
brate phylcgeny,  both  from  a  neontological  and  paleontological  view- 
point. Relevant  data  from  modern  studies  in  embryology,  larval  devel- 
opment, comparative  morphology,  functional  morphology  and  serol- 
ogy will  be  stressed.  Each  student  will  be  required  to  prepare  a  sum- 
mary paper  on  the  status  of  knowledge  for  a  selected  invertebrate 
group.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MBY  532     (Geology  432)  Marine  Biogeography  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Credit  in  physical  geography  or  in  geology  or  consent  of 
the  instructor.  Principles  and  methodology  underlying  the  study  of  the 
distribution  of  organisms  in  aquatic  and  terrestrial  environments;  de- 
scription of  modern  global  distribution  patterns  and  their  development 
by  physiographic,  climatic  and  evolutionary  events  of  the  past.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

MBY  534     (Biology  466)  Advanced  Ecology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Ecology.  Advanced  selected  topics  in  ecosystem  energe- 
tics, population  dynamics,  and  community  ecology.  Emphasis  on  team 
teaching  and  student  research.  Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours 
each  week. 

MBY  537     (Biology  457)  Ichthyology  (4) 

The  systematics,  evolution,  and  natural  history  of  fishes,  with  field  work 
emphasizing  the  ecology  and  behavior  of  fishes.  Field  trips  and  individ- 
ual research  projects  required.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 
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MBY538     Cytogenetic  Methodology  (2) 

A  laboratory  course  introducing  the  techniques  necessary  to  study  and 
analyze  the  chromosomes  of  a  variety  of  organisms  including  plants 
and  animals.  One  four-hour  laboratory  each  week. 

MBY  540     (Biology  465)  Biochemistry  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry.  Chemical  properties  and  metabolism 
of  amino  acids,  proteins,  carbohydrates,  lipids,  and  nucleic  acids;  en- 
zyme kinetics;  bio-energetics,  regulatory  mechanisms.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

MBY  542     (Biology  467)  Biochemistry  Methodology  (3) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Biochemistry  and  consent  of  instructor.  A 
laboratory  course  dealing  with  the  techniques  and  methodology  of 
modern  biological  chemistry.  Topics  include  various  types  of  chro- 
matography and  isolation  and  assay  procedures  for  various  biological 
molecules.  One  lecture  and  five  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  544     (Biology  440)  Developmental  Biology  (4) 

Concepts  of  mechanism  and  control  in  development.  Topics  include 
cell  lineage  determination,  differential  gene  activity,  cell  recognition 
phenomena,  hormones,  and  environmental  control  of  development. 
Plant  and  animal  systems  studied  in  modern  research  literature  will  be 
discussed.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  545     Marine  Physiology  (4) 

Introduction  to  physiological  systems  characteristic  of  marine  verte- 
brates and  invertebrates.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  mechanisms  un- 
derlying osmoregulation,  respiration,  temperature  regulation,  digestion 
and  movement.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  550     Vertebrate  Systematics  (4) 

Prerequisites:  Two  of  the  following:  Ornithology,  Herpetology,  Mam- 
malogy, Ichthyology.  A  detailed  study  of  the  processes  of  speciation  in 
the  vertebrates,  including  the  theoretical  and  pragmatic  approaches. 
Nomenclatorial  procedures  will  be  discussed.  Three  lecture  and  three 
laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  551     Advanced  Vertebrate  Biology  (2) 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Instructor.  Individualized  instruction  in  the 
identification,  classification,  and  habitats  of  the  terrestrial  vertebrates 
of  the  coastal  zone.  This  course  will  emphasize  field  methodologies  and 
is  designed  to  fill  gaps  in  each  student's  knowledge  of  the  classes  of 
terrestrial  vertebrates.  Four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  552     (Biology  462)  Deep  Sea  Biology  (3) 

The  biology  of  animals  inhabiting  the  deep  sea  environment  off  North 
Carolina.  Emphasizes  faunal  zonation,  abyssal  zoogeography,  high 
pressure  and  low  temperature  adaptations,  reproductive  strategies, 
origin  and  speciation  in  deep  sea.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MBY  553     Natural  History  of  Intertidal  Organisms  (3) 

A  study  of  the  strategies  adopted  by  major  invertebrate  groups  inhabit- 
ing the  intertidal  zone.  Field  trips  will  permit  the  student  to  observe  and 
identify  relationships  between  vertical  ranges  of  intertidal  organisms 
and  local  biological  and  physical  parameters  that  define  zonation.  An 
individual  or  group  project  on  some  aspect  of  recruitment,  site  prefer- 
ence, succession,  or  competition  in  intertidal  populations  will  be  re- 
quired. Two  lecture  hours  and  field  work. 
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MBY554     (Biology  452)  Mammalogy  (4) 

A  study  of  mammals,  emphasizing  their  evolution,  taxonomic  relation- 
ships, structural  and  physiological  adaptations,  and  life  histories.  Labo- 
ratory sessions  will  include  collection,  identification,  and  preparation  of 
specimens  and  observations  of  mammals  in  the  field.  Three  lecture 
and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY555     Methods  in  Sedlmentology  (4) 

An  introduction  to  the  most  important  analytical  techniques  and  re- 
search procedures  that  are  currently  used  for  studying  sediments. 
Techniques  included  are:  size  analysis;  grain  shape;  grain  surface  tex- 
ture; textural  analysis;  compositional  analysis;  and  chemical  analysis. 
Two  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratories  each  week. 

MBY  556     (Biology  456)  Ornithology  (4) 

An  introduction  to  the  life  of  birds.  Emphasis  will  be  on  the  identifica- 
tion, classification,  evolution,  ecology,  and  life  histories  of  the  birds  of 
North  Carolina.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  557     (Biology  454)  Herpetology  (4) 

A  study  of  the  biology  of  amphibians  and  reptiles  of  the  world.  Natural 
history,  ecology,  morphology,  and  taxonomic  relationships  are 
stressed.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  558     Biology  of  Recreational  and  Commercial  Fishes  (3) 

Topics  will  broaden  the  student's  knowledge  of  management  of  eco- 
nomically and  socially  important  aquatic  resources  through  discus- 
sions on  ecology  and  fisheries  oceanography,  aquaculture,  fish  dis- 
eases and  contemporary  research.  The  emphasis  will  be  upon  fishes, 
but  the  course  will  include  information  on  shrimp,  molluscs,  whales  and 
other  marine  species.  Two  lecture  and  three  laboratory  periods  each 
week. 

MBY  559     (Biology  481 )  Marine  Invertebrate  Zoology  (4) 

A  field  oriented  course  which  provides  in-depth  ecological  and  taxono- 
mic treatment  of  selected  invertebrate  groups.  Three  lecture  and  three 
laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  560     Estuarine  Biology  (3) 

A  study  of  the  physical,  chemical  and  biological  interactions  of  the  es- 
tuarine area:  the  effect  of  currents  and  circulation  upon  biological  and 
chemical  gradients;  the  role  of  nutrients  in  organic  cycles,  primary  and 
secondary  productivity  and  standing  crops;  energy  transfer,  stability 
and  stresses  in  marine  communities;  pollution  indicator  species  and 
endangered  species  in  the  estuarine  environment.  A  special  emphasis 
will  be  placed  upon  analytical  techniques  in  gathering  and  processing 
estuarine  data  and  in  evaluation  of  local  estuaries  with  respect  to  con- 
temporary management  planning.  Two  lecture  and  three  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 

MBY  561     Barrier  Island  Ecology  (3) 

A  survey  of  the  dune  forest  and  tidal  marsh  flora  and  vegetation.  Topics 
will  include  descriptive,  physiological  and  applied  aspects  of  barrier  is- 
land plants.  Special  topics  include  dune  environment,  halophytes,  salt- 
spray  effects,  marsh  energetics  and  nutrient  cycling.  Quantitative  tech- 
niques will  be  used  in  characterization  of  island  communities.  Two 
lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  562     Coastal  Ecosystems  (3) 

Ecology  of  the  major  plant  communities  on  the  Coastal  Plain.  System- 
atics,  structure  and  functions  of  the  coastal  community  will  be  empha- 
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sized.  Biotic  and  environmental  sannpling  and  comparison  techniques 
will  be  emphasized.  Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY563     Physical  Oceanography  (4) 

Dynamics  and  physics  of  the  ocean  with  emphases  on  the  physical 
properties  of  sea  water,  flow  dynamics,  and  circulation.  The  laboratory 
will  emphasize  instrumentation,  data  collection,  and  analyses  of  marine 
dynamics.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY564     Biological  Oceanography  (3) 

Encompasses  a  spectrum  of  special  topics  on  factors  that  control  the 
distribution  patterns  of  marine  organisms.  The  topics  include:  identifi- 
cation and  evolution  of  marine  biomes;  seasonal,  temporal  and  spatial 
trends  in  temperate  marine  environment;  tropical  vs  polar  marine  pro- 
ductivity; temperature  of  water  masses  and  biological  implications  with 
emphasis  on  gulf  stream  biology;  pelagic  and  benthic  community 
structure;  marine  food  chain  and  trophodynamics;  models  of  energy 
flow  and  budgets;  biology  of  outer  continental  shelf;  recruitment  mech- 
anism as  influenced  by  natural  and  man-made  causes.  Special  empha- 
sis will  be  placed  on  methods  of  data  gathering  and  theories  behind 
advanced  bioilogical  oceanographic  techniques.  Each  student  will  spe- 
cialize in  a  selected  topic  and  will  present  a  report  at  the  end  of  the 
term.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MBY  565     (Biology  458)  Fisheries  Biology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Ichthyology,  one  course  in  statistics,  and  consent  of  in- 
structor. Advanced  studies  in  the  biology  of  fishes.  Such  topics  as  age, 
growth,  foods,  parasites,  population  dynamics,  reproduction,  and  eco- 
nomic pressures  are  covered.  A  technical  report  on  the  biology  of  a  fish 
species  is  required.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

MBY  566     Behavioral  Ecology  of  Reef  Fishes  (3) 

An  ecological  and  ethological  approach  to  the  study  of  reef  fish  biology. 
Current  theories  and  problems  dealing  with  the  ecological  niche,  com- 
petition, social  sytems,  and  population  biology.  Two  lecture  and  three 
laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  569     Advanced  Oceanography  (3) 

Prerequisite:  An  introductory  descriptive  oceanography  course.  This 
course  will  consider  mechanisms  and  dynamics  of  the  ocean;  the  phys- 
ical processes  propelling  oceanic  currents,  the  reception  and  transmis- 
sion of  energy,  and  its  influence  upon  living  systems,  statics  and  dyna- 
mics of  waves,  chemical  distribution  in  the  sea  and  their  influence  upon 
living  marine  organisms,  dynamics  of  fertility  and  productivity  in  the 
marine  environment.  Two  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

MBY  570     (Biology  468)  Planktonology  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Invertebrate  Zoology  or  consent  of  instructor.  The  classi- 
fication, productivity,  life  histories,  and  interrelationships  of  planktonic 
organisms  and  a  survey  of  the  literature  dealing  with  plankton.  Two  lec- 
ture and  four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  572     (Biology  472)  Marine  Phycology  (4) 

An  introduction  to  the  morphology,  life  histories,  and  ecology  of  ben- 
thic marine  algae  with  emphasis  on  special  topics  such  as  morpho- 
genesis, ecotypic  variation  and  speciation,  phytogeography,  or  season- 
al periodicity  of  growth  and  reproduction.  Three  lecture  and  three  labo- 
ratory hours  each  week. 
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MBY  574     (Biology  475)  Plant  Taxonomy  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Introductory  Botany.  An  introduction  to  identification, 
classification,  and  nomenclature  of  vascular  plants  with  emphasis  on 
the  flora  of  southeastern  North  Carolina.  Two  lecture  and  four  labora- 
tory hours  each  week. 

MBY  576     (Biology  474)  Morphology  of  Vascular  Plants  (4) 

A  morphological  survey  of  the  major  groups  of  vascular  plants  with  em- 
phasis on  structure,  life  histories,  development,  and  phylogeny.  Three 
lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  577     Marine  and  Estuarine  Mycology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Mycology  or  permission  of  instructor.  An  in-depth  survey 
of  the  mycoflora  of  oceanic  and  estuarine  waters  with  emphasis  on  col- 
lecting and  culturing  techniques.  An  in-depth  treatment  of  taxonomy 
and  ecology  of  important  fungal  groups  will  also  be  given.  Two  lecture 
and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  580     (Biology  480)  Field  Studies  in  Biology  (1-6) 

A  research/experience-oriented  field  course  offered  in  selected  re- 
gional locales.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  distribution,  taxonomy,  and  ecol- 
ogy of  animal  and/or  plant  organisms. 

MBY  585     (Biology  485)  Special  Topics  in  Advanced  Biology  (1-6) 

Designed  to  deal  with  selected  topics  not  considered  in  detail  in  regular 
course  offerings.  More  than  one  topic  may  be  taken  for  credit. 

MBY  589     (Chemistry  475)  Chemical  Oceanography  (3) 

Sources,  distribution,  forms  of  occurrence,  and  reactions  of  chemical 
species  in  seawater.  This  course  will  emphasize  estuarine  reactions, 
dynamic  equilibria,  air-seawater  and  sediment-seawater  reactions,  and 
human  impact  on  the  oceans.  Prior  Geology  150  is  recommended. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

MBY  591      Directed  Independent  Study  (3) 
MBY  592     Seminar  at  the  Coast  (1) 

Participation  in  planning  and  conducting  a  series  of  field  exercises  in 
the  coastal  zone  of  North  Carolina. 

MBY  593     Colloquium  in  Marine  Biology  (1) 

Investigation  and  discussion  of  selected  topics  and  current  issues 
through  the  interaction  of  students,  faculty,  and  expert  guest  lecturers. 

MBY  595     Seminar  in  Marine  Biology  (1) 

Discussion  of  selected  topics  in  marine  biology. 

MBY596     SeminaratSea(l) 

Participation  in  pre-cruise  planning  and  a  biological  oceanographic 
cruise  to  obtain  practical  knowledge  on  methods  of  sampling. 

MBY  599     Thesis  (1-6) 


FACULTY 


FACULTY 


Louis  Henry  Adcock,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Duke  University;  Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State  University. 

Syed  Shahzad  A\nma6,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Scierice 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Aligarh  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee. 

John  Harwey  Ahrens,  Assistant  Professor  in  Pliilosophy  and  Religion 

B.A.,  Southwest  Missouri  State  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa. 

Alan  Zachary  Aiches,  Adjunct  Lecturer  in  Creative  Arts 

B.A.,  University  of  California. 

William  Franklin  A\ns\ey,  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography 

A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.Div.,  Southeastern  Bap- 
tist Theological  Seminary;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

David  Bruce  Allen,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Springfield  College. 

F.  Dean  Allen,  Assistant  Professor  in  Recreation 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University;  Ph.D.,  Texas  A  &  M  University. 

Thomas  Earl  Allen,  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Walser  H.Allen, /Assoc/afe  Professor  o/H/sfory 

B.A.,  Moravian  College;  M.Div.,  Moravian  Theological  Seminary;  M.A.,  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Elizabeth  T.  An6ersor\,  Adjunct  Lecturer  in  Medical  Technology 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro;  B.S.,  Bowman-Gray  School  of 
Medical  Technology;  MT  (ASCP). 

John  Michael  Anderson, /Assoc/afe  Professor  of /War7agemer7f 

B.S.,  United  States  Naval  Academy;  A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wil- 
mington; M.B.A.,  East  Carolina  University;  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University 

James  Milton  App\ei\e\ci,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.A.,  Emory  University;  M.Ed., 
University  of  Georgia;  Ph.D.,  Georgia  State  University. 

PaulineF.  Applefield, /Ass/sfanf  Professor  of  Psycf7o/ogy 

B.A.,  Bethany  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

Robert  W.Appleton,/Ass/sfanf  Professor  of /Accounfancy 

B.S.,  Belmont  College;  M.B.A.,  Memphis  State  University;  CPA 

William  D.  Atwill,  Lecturer  in  English 

A.B.,  University  of  South  Florida;  M.A.,  Florida  Atlantic  University. 

Joseph  C.  Awkard,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  M.S.,  Virginia  State  College;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Virginia. 
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Deborah  B.  Babel,  Lecturer  and  Assistant  Catalogue  Librarian 

B.A.,  Wells  College:  M.S.L.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Saul  Bachner,  Professor  of  Education 

B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Ph.D.,  Wayne  State  University. 

Ravija  Badarinathi,  Lecturer  in  [\/lanagement 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Allahabad  University:  candidate  for  the  doctor's  degree.  University  of 
Georgia. 

Terry  T.  Ball,  Lecturer  in  l\/1arketing 

B.S.,  University  of  Kansas:  M.B.A.,  Arkansas  State  University:  candidate  for  the 
doctor's  degree,  Mississippi  State  University. 

Gilbert  W.  Bane,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  San  Jose  State  College:  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University. 

Toni  Thompson  Barfield,  Lecturer  in  Nursing 

B.S.  in  Nursing,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Jackie  K.  Bartlett,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Paz  Irabagon  Bartolome,  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  E.Ed.,  Philippine  Normal:  M.Ed.,  Miami  University:  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Jean  G.  Basch,  Adjunct  Lecturer  in  l\/ledical  Technology 

B.S.,  North  Georgia  College:  MT  (ASCP),  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medical  Tech- 
nology. 

James  Rush  Beeler,  Professor  of  French 

A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Mary  Dixon  BeWamy,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

A.B.,  East  Carolina  University:  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill; 
graduate  study,  Unversidad  de  Valladolid. 

Kathleen  Christine  Berkeley,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B. A.,  M. A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles. 

David  Roy  Berman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences 

B.A.,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin:  M.A.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 

Walter  Clark  Biggs,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.  East  Carolina  University;  M.S.,  Texas  A  &  M  University;  Ph.D.,  North  Caro- 
lina State  University. 

Delilah  Bowen  Blanks, /Ass/sfanfPro/essoro/Soc/a/Wor/c 

A.B.,  Shaw  University;  A.B.,  East  Carolina  University:  M.S.W.,  candidate  for  the 
doctor's  degree,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
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Scott  Bluebond,  Lecturer  in  Speech  Communication 

B.A.,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University;  M.A.,  Colorado  State  University. 

Michael  Bra6\ey,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Georgia. 

Ralph  W.  Brauer,  Professor  of  Marine  Physiology 

A.B.,  Columbia  University;  M.Sc,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Rochester. 

Annette  Rogers  Brogden,  Lecturer  in  Nursing 

A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro. 

William  Jasper  Brooks,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical 
Education 

A.B.,  Atlantic  Christian  College;  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University. 

Robert  Tindall  Brown,  Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.,  Hamilton  College;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University. 

Thomas  P.  Brown,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University. 

Thomas  Joseph  Burke,  Assistant  Professor  of  Management 

A.B.,  Sacramento  State  College;  M.B.A.,  University  of  Miami. 

Grace  M.  Burton,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  An nhurst  College;  M. A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Connecticut. 

James  W.  Busbin  W,  Assistant  Professor  of  Marketing 

B.A.,  M.A.,  The  University  of  Alabama;  Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Tennessee. 

Robert  H.  Byington,  Professor  of  English  and  Folklore 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania  State  University;  M.A.,  Lehigh  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Charles  L.  Cahill,  Pro/essoro/C/iem/sfry 

A.B.,  Oklahoma  Baptist  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Karen  McFarland  Canine,  Lecturer  in  English 

B.A.,  University  of  Maryland;  M.A.,  candidate  for  the  doctor's  degree,  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro. 

Denis  G.  Carter, /\ssoc/afe  Professor  of  Economics 

A.B.,  Boston  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida. 

Steven  Ray  Carter,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  Denison  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University. 

Frank  L.  Chapman,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Florida  State  University. 

Marilyn  K.  Christoph,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  Appalachian  State  University;  M.S.,  North  Carolina  A  &  T  State  University. 
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Irvin  Garrett  Clator,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  West  Virginia  University. 

Catherine  Cecilia  Cleare,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.A.,  Hunter  College,  CUNY;  M.A.T.,  Bowling  Green  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland. 

William  James  Cleary,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology 

A.B.,  Southern  Illinois  University;  M.A.,  Duke  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
South  Carolina. 

John  P.  C\\^or6,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  St.  Francis  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D    New  York  University. 

James  Glenn  Collier,  Jr.,  >Assoc/afe  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Ann  LoulseConner,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

B.A.,  Salem  College;  Special  Studies  in  Art,  Salem-Hofstra  University,  Asolo, 
Italy;  M.A.C.T.,  M.F.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Richard  Alexander  Cooper,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B. A.,  Duke  University;  M. A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Joanne  King  Corbett,  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  Coker  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Montreal. 

ThaddeusG.  Dankel,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences 

B.S.,  Duke  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University. 

Derick  G.S.  Da\/\s,  Assistant  Professor  of  Recreation 

B.S.,  North  Carolina  A  &  T  State  University;  M.S.,  North  Carolina  Central  Uni- 
versity; graduate  study.  New  York  University. 

Richard  Ryder  Deas,  Professor  of  Music 

B.F.A.,  University  of  New  Mexico;  B.S.,  M.S.,  Julliard  School  of  Music;  Ed.D.,  Co- 
lumbia University. 

Howard  T.  De^a^en,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Medical  Technology 

B.S.,  Murray  State  University;  M.D.,  University  of  Louisville. 

Jack  Franklin  Dermid,/Assoc/afe  Professor  o/B/o/ogfy 

B.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University;  M.S.,  Oregon  State  University. 

Margaret  B.  DiCenzo,  Adjunct  Lecturer  in  Medical  Technology 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro;  MT  (ASCP). 

Richard  M.  DWlaman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology  and  Research 
Associate  at  the  Institute  for  Marine  Biomedical  Research 

B.A.,  University  of  Virginia;  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina. 

James  C.  Dixon,  Professor  of  Political  Science 

A.B.,  M.A.,  Marshall  University;  Ph.D.,  Emory  University. 
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Richard  David  Dixon,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.,  University  of  Connecticut;  M.A.,  Marshall  University;  Ph.D.,  Emory  Univer- 
sity. 

Charles  Brooks  Dodson,  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  DePauw  University;  M.A.,  Indiana  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Nebraska. 

Calvin  L.  Doss, /Assoc/afe  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  Berry  College;  M.Ed.,  University  of  Georgia;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Deborah  A.  Dowd,  Lecturer  in  Phiysical  Education 

B.A.,  Glassboro  State  College;  M.S.,  Arizona  State  University. 

Joseph  B.  Du6\ey ,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Medical  Tecfinology 

B.S.,  Davidson  College;  M.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Carolyn  S.  Dunn,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Louisville;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University. 

Rodney  S.  Earle,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Dip.  T.,  Kelvin  Grove  Teachers  College;  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Brigham  Young  University; 
Ph.D.,  Indiana  University. 

Norman  E.  E\\\s,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Ball  State  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill. 

Patricia  Carol  Ellis,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  M.A.,  candidate  for  the  doctor's  degree.  University  of  Georgia. 

William  Lester  E\her\6Qe,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical 
Sciences 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois;  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University. 

Claude  Herman  Farrell,  \\\,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

B.S.,  M.E.,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University. 

Gary  L.  Faulkner,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ball  State  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia. 

Kenneth  F.  Ferraro,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.,  Saint  Vincent  College;  M.A.,  Duquesne  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Akron. 

Thomas  Edward  F\e\6s,  Assistant  Professor  of  Criminal  Justice 

B.S.,  M.P.A.,  North  Carolina  State  University. 

Carole  K.  Fink, /Assoc/afe  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  Bard  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University. 

Anne  Mackie  F\XzQ\bbon,  Assistant  Professor  of  Drama 

A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
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Isabell  L.  Foushee,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.S.,  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University. 

Dargan  Frierson,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Ari- 
zona. 

Charles  McGhee  Fugler,  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  Tulane  University;  M.S.,  Louisiana  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Auburn  Univer- 
sity. 

J.  Mark  Ga\\z\o,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  Kent  State  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 

James  E.  Gardner,  Lecturer  in  f\/lusic 

B.M.,  Oklahoma  City  University;  M.M.,  Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary; graduate  study.  North  Texas  State  University. 

Robert  Yesudian  George,  Professor  of  Biology  and  Research 
Associate  at  the  Institute  for  f\Aarine  Biomedical  Research 

B.Sc,  Madras  Christian  College;  M.Sc,  Presidency  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Madras. 

Melvin  Lee  Gibson,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Western  Carolina  University. 

Howard  William  G\\\en,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Physiology 

B.S.,  M.D.,  University  of  Illinois. 

Nancy  G'\\\'\\an6,  Instructor  in  Nursing 

B.S.N.  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.N.,  Emory  University. 

Barbara  Ann  Grelm,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences 

B.S.,  Ursinus  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Kenneth  Ru^usGurganus,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical 
Sciences 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Bobby  Lee  Guthrie,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Courtney  T.  Hackney ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  University  of  South  Alabama;  M.S.,  Emory  University;  Ph.D.,  Mississippi 
State  University. 

Nancy  B.  Haddock,  Lecturer  in  Nursing 

B.S.N.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.S.N.,  Duke  University. 

John  Hamilton  Haley,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  Virginia  State  College;  M.A.,  Old  Dominion  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
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B.  Frank  Hall,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion 

B.A.,  Davidson  College;  B.D.,  Th.M.,  Th.D.,  Union  Theological  Senninary;  D.D., 
Westminster  College. 

William  Woodward  Hall,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

B.A.,  Presbyterian  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Clemson  University. 

James  Clinton  Halsey,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University. 

Arlene  Anderson  Hanerfeld,  Lecturer  and  Circulation  Librarian 

B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro;  M.S.L.S.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

David  Wayne  Hanners,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  M.A.T.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Roy  Eugene  Harkin,  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  M.A.,  Ball  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Claremont  Graduate  School. 

Stephen  Coale  Harper,  Associate  Professor  of  Management 

B.B.A.,  University  of  New  Mexico;  M.B.A.,  University  of  Arizona;  D.B.A.,  Arizona 
State  University. 

William  Burleigh  Harris, /Assoc/afe  Processor  of  Geo/ogy 

B.S.,  Campbell  College;  M.S.,  West  Virginia  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Andrew  E.  Hayes,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Georgia. 

Hathia  A.  Hayes,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Georgia. 

Timothy  W.  Haywood, /A ssoc/afe  Professor  of  Physics 

B.S.,  University  of  Georgia;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Robert  Taylor  Herbst,  Distinguished  Visiting  Professor  of 
Mathematical  Sciences 

B.A.,  Duke  University;  M.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  Univer- 
sity. 

HildelisaCaridad  Hernandez,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

Sc.D.,  University  of  Havana. 

Vicente  Nestor  Hernandez,  >Assoc/afe  Professor  of  Mathematical 
Sciences 

Sc.  D.,  University  of  Havana. 

Sue  Ann  Cody  Hiatt,  Lecturer  and  Assistant  Readers'  Services 
Librarian 

B.S.,  Ball  State  University;  M.L.S.,  Indiana  University. 
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Joe  Eugene  Hickman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

B.M.,  West  Virginia  University;  M.M.,  D.IVI.,  Indiana  University. 

Robert  Price  Higgins,  Adjunct  Researcfi  Professor  in  Biological 
Oceanography 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Colorado;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 

Roger  Post  Hill,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Finance 

B.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University;  M.S.,  Oklahoma  State  University;  Ph.D., 
Michigan  State  University;  post-doctoral  study.  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

Melanie  Hinton,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  Pennbroke  State  University;  M.S.,  Ohio  University. 

Constance  M.  Hobbs,  Instructor  in  Art 

B.F.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.F.A.,  Boston  School  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  Tufts  University. 

Nancy  Lucinda  Ho\\\Ue\6,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

B.A.,  Furman  University;  M.Ed.,  University  of  Georgia;  Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State 
University. 

Larry  R.  Honeycutt,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington;  M.A.T.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Frederick  M.  Hornack,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Lowell  Technological  Institute;  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University. 

Paul  Edward  Hosier,  >Assoc/afe  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  State  University  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Massachusetts;  Ph.D.,  Duke 
University. 

Eugene  William  Huguelet,  yAssoc/afePro/essorancfD/recfor 
of  Library  Services 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University; 
M.L.S.,  Emory  University. 

Harold  G.  Hulon,  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  M.Ed.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Jairy  C.  Hunter,  Assistant  Professor  of  Management 

B.S.,  M.A.,  M.B.A.,  Appalachian  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 

John  R.  Huntsman,  >Ass/sfar7f  Professor o/Geo/ogfy 

B.S.,  MountUnion  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Bryn  Mawr College. 

Albert  Donald  Hyers,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography 

B.A.,  Elmhurst  College;  M.A.,  Western  Michigan  University;  Ph.D.,  Arizona  State 
University. 

Lee  Anderson  Jackson,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  Hampden-Sydney  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida. 
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Louise  Jackson,  Assistant  Professor  and  Serials  and 
Documents  Librarian 

B.A.,  Winthrop  College;  M.L.S.,  Emory  University. 

Paul  Emil  Jambor,  Associate  Professor  of  Matliematical  Sciences 

M.A.,  Charles  University,  Prague;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  Charles  Uni- 
versity, Prague. 

D.  Ronald  Johnson,  Assistant  Professor  and  Acquisitions  Librarian 

A.B.,  East  Carolina  University;  M.L.S.,  George  Peabody  College. 

W.  Lee  Johnston,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Mary- 
land. 

Lloyd  P.  Jones,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.A.,  Southern  Illinois  University;  M.S.,  Northeastern  University;  Ph.D.,  Northern 
Illinois  University. 

Noel  K.  siones,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.A.,  Harvard  College;  M.A.,  Stanford  University;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University. 

Rebecca  B.  Jones,  Lecturer  in  Chemistry 

B.A.,  Agnes  Scott  College;  M.S.,  Brown  University. 

Donald  F.  Kapraun,  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  Eastern  Illinois  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 

Barbara  S.  Karfunkel,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology 

vor-diplom,  University  of  Freiburg  (Germany);  Ph.D.,  University  of  Freiburg  (Ger- 
many). 

William  Frank  Kauder,  Jr.,  Lecturer  in  Accountancy 

B.S.I.M.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology;  M.B.A.,  Tulane  University;  Ph.D.,  The 
University  of  Georgia. 

Norman  R.  Kaylor,  Professor  of  Accountancy 

B.S.,  Middle  Tennessee  State  University;  M.B.A.,  Georgia  State  University;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Mississippi. 

David  Stevenson  Kechley, /\ss/sfaA7f  Pro/essoro/Mws/c 

B.A.,  B.M.,  M.M.,  University  of  Washington;  D.M.A.,  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music. 

Anne  S.  Kendrick,  Adjunct  Lecturer  in  Medical  Technology 

B.A.,  Longwood  College;  B.S.,  M.S.,  Medical  College  of  Virginia;  MT  (ASCP). 

Jeanne  Kemppainen,  Lecturer  in  Nursing 

B.S.N.,  Wayne  State  University. 

Joseph  M.  KlshXon,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University. 

Ladd  M.  Kochman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Finance 

B.S.J.,  M.B.A.,  West  Virginia  University;  D.B.A.,  University  of  Kentucky. 
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Kathleen  Helena  Kowal,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.S.,  University  of  Maryland:  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University. 

Caryl  Sue  Lamb,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psycfiology 

B.A.,  M.S.W.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Iowa. 

Calvin  L.  Lane,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Lea  A.  Larson,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

B.S.E.,  M.S.E.,  University  of  Central  Arkansas;  Ed.D.,  Oklahoma  State  University. 

Michael  H.  Leaken,  Adjunct  Professor  of  !\/ledical  Technology 

B.A.,  Loyola  University;  M.D.,  University  of  Maryland. 

Stephen  D.  LeQuire,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

B.A.,  M.F.A.,  East  Tennessee  State  University. 

Patricia  Barker  Lerch,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology 

B.A.,  Cleveland  State  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University. 

Jack  B.  Levy,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

A.B.,  Duke  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University. 

David  O.  Lewis,  Lecturer  in  f\/lanagement 

B.S.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington;  J.D.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Judith  Bledsoe  LeW\s,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  East  Carolina  University;  M.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

David  Gregory  Lindquist,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

B.A.,   University  of  California-Los   Angeles;   M.A.,  California  State  University 
— Hayward;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Arizona. 

Thomas  Corielli  Lo^XV\e\6,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology 

B.A.,  William  and  Mary;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Glenn  Richard  Long,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences 

B.S.,  Kansas  State  University;  M.A.,  Duke  University. 

Jane  M.  Lowe,  Lecturer  in  Nursing 

B.S.,  in  Nursing,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

William  F.  Lovje,  Assistant  Professor  of  German 

A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  candidate  for  the  doctor's 
degree,  North  Carolina  State  University. 

Roger  Coyle  Lowery ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Southern  Illinois  University;  Ph.D.,  Washington  University  (St.  Louis). 

Carl  Victor  Lundeen,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Ph.D.,  Rockefeller  University. 
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Thomas  R.  Lupton,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences 

B.S.,  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University;  graduate  study,  Texas  A  &  M  University. 

Robert  Dale  McCaW,  Associate  Professor  of  Antfiropology 

and  Researcti  Associate  at  tfie  Institute  for  Marine  Biomedical 
Research 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Florida  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Case  Western  Reserve  University. 

Thomas  Culbreth  McCall,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

James  G.  McCorm\ck,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Physiology 

B.S.,  Bucknell  University;  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University. 

Ralph  C.  McCoy,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Medical  Technology 

B.A.,  M.D.,  Emory  University. 

Anne  Bowden  McCrary,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

James  Kevin  McGowan,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion 

A.B.,  Mary  Immaculate  College;  Ph.L.,  The  Catholic  University  of  America;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Louvain. 

Phillip  McGwre,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.S.,  Bishop  College;  M.A.,  Southern  Methodist  University;  Ph.D.,  Howard  Uni- 
versity. 

Harry  C.  McLamb,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

B.M.E.,  East  Carolina  University;  M.M.,  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Melton  A.  McLaurin,  Professor  of  History 

B.S.,  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina. 

Sandra  C.  McLaunn,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences 

B.S.,  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina. 

Gordon  S.  Macrae,  Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science 

B.A.,  Washington  &  Lee  University;  M.A.,  Georgetown  University. 

Helen  Jones  Majette,  Instructor  in  Nursing 

B.S.N. ,  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.A.,  Columbia  University. 

Charles  Daniel  Markun,  Lecturer  in  Geology 

B.A.,  University  of  Colorado;  M.S.,  M.Ag.,  University  of  Florida. 

Dorothy  P.  Marshall,  Lecturer  in  Management 

B.S.,  East  Carolina  University;  graduate  study,  George  Peabody  College. 

Ned  Harold  Martin,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

A.B.,  Denison  University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 

Sandy  Dwayne  Martin,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

B.A.,  Tougaloo  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University  &  Union  Theological 
Seminary. 
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Sherrill  Virginia  Martin,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

B.M.,  Samford  University;  M.M.,  University  of  Alabama;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

JaneMaXhey^,  Assistant  Professor  of  l\/lusic 

B.M.,  University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln;  M.A.,  University  of  Iowa;  M.M.,  Indiana 
University. 

James  Joseph  Megivern,  Professor  of  Philosopiiy  and  Religion 

B.A.,   M.A.,   Mary  Immaculate  College;  S.T.L.,  Th.D.,   University  of  Fribourg; 
S.S.L.,  Biblical  Institute,  Rome. 

James  Francis  Merritt,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University;  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University. 

Marcee  J.  Meyers,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  Syracuse  University;  M.Ed.,  American  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  South 
Florida. 

Terry  Lynn  Middleswarth,  Lecturer  in  Ptiysical  Education 

B.S.,  M.Ed.,  East  Central  State  College;  M.S.,  Oklahoma  University;  graduate 
study,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

David  Keith  Miller,  Professor  of  Ptiysical  Education 

B.S.,  Wake  Forest  University;  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill; 
Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University. 

Diane  L.  M\\\er,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Temple  University. 

RoberXKentMlWer,  yir.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

A.B.,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Temple  University. 

Joel  J.  M'mXzes,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  Chicago;  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University. 

John  E.  Morgan,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

B.S.,  The  College  of  William  and  Mary;  M.S.I.M.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology; 
Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Georgia. 

Thomas  Vernon  Moseley,  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  East  Carolina  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill. 

Richard  Terry  Mount,  >Assoc/afe  Professor  of  Spanish 

B.A.,  Vanderbilt  University;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Kentucky. 

John  W.  Myers,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

B.A.,  Hobart  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Delaware. 

Lewis  E.  Nance,  Professor  of  Ctiemistry 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Clemson  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  the  Pacific. 
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James  Harold  \'^e\son,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematical 
Sciences 

B.E.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University. 

Ro\\aC\ayborneNe\son,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pliysics 

B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Darwin  R.  Newton,  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  Chadron  State  College;  M.S.,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Northern  Colorado. 

Fletcher  Ragland  Norris,  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences 

B.A.,  Vanderbilt  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  George  Peabody  College;  post  doctoral 
study,  Florida  State  University. 

Edward  Alexander  Olszewski,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

B.S.,  Worchester  Polytechnic  Institute;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

Barbara  Reilly  Otto,  Lecturer  in  Nursing 

B.S.,  College  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Elms. 

William  H.  Overman,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

David  Emerson  Padgett,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

A.B.,  Duke  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University. 

Margaret  Holt  Parish,  >Ass/sfanf  Processor  of  Eng/Zs/? 

B.A.,  Elmira  College;  M.L.S.,  Simmons  College;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University. 

James  F.  Parnell,  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University. 

Elizabeth  A.  PearsaW,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Chapel  Hill. 

Judy  0.  Peel,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  MacMurray  College;  M.Ed.,  University  of  Missouri;  graduate  study.  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri. 

Carlos  Alberto  Perez,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

A.B.,  Wake  Forest  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill. 

Suzanne  Pferrer,  Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  University  of  Louisville;  M.A.,  Ed.S.,  George  Peabody  College. 

Daniel  Belk  Plyler,  Professor  of  Biology 

A.B.,  Pfeiffer  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Sylvia  Knopp  Polgar,  Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  MSW,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill. 
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Antonio  E.  Puente,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  University  of  Florida;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia. 

Duncan  P.  Randall,  Professor  of  Geograpliy 

A.B.,  University  of  Georgia;  M.A.,  Northwestern  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Patricia  A.  Rensma,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

J.  Paul  Reyr\o\6s,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  Guilford  College:  M.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Ph.D., 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Robert  D.  Roer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology  and  Research 
Associate  at  the  Institute  for  !\Aarine  Biomedical 
Research 

B.S.,  Brown  University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 

Spencer  McMath  Rogers,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Research  Associate  in  Earth 
Sciences 

B.S.,  University  of  Virginia;  M.S.,  University  of  Florida. 

W.  Terry  Rogers,  Associate  Professor  of  Drama  and  Speech 

B.A.,  University  of  Florida;  M.S.,  M. A.,  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University. 

Marlene  M.  Rosenkoetter,  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing 

B.A.,  M.Ed.,  University  of  Missouri;  Ph.D.,  St.  Louis  University. 

Robert  Edward  Rosenthal,  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 
Communication 

B.A.,  Boston  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Bowling  Green  State  University. 

Gerald  S.  Rosselot,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.S.,  Wilmington  College  (Ohio);  M.A.,  DePauw  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

David  Byron  Roye,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  College  of  William  and  Mary;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida. 

James  Carmen  Sabe  1 1  a, /\ssoc/'afe  Professor  of  Anthropology 

B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York,  Cortland;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University. 

Shiva  Kumar  Saksena,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical 
Sciences 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Agra  University,  India;  M.  Stat.,  Indian  Statistical  Institute;  Ph.D.,  Loui- 
siana Tech  University. 

Richard  J.  Sanders, /Ass/sfanfPro/esso/'o/Psyc/7o/ogy 

B.A.,  University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara;  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 

Rebecca  Shields  Sawyer,  >Ass/sfa/7f  Pro/essor  oMccot/nfancy 

B.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University;  M.B.A.,  Duquesne  University;  CPA. 
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Yousry  Sayed,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Cairo  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota. 

John  H.Scalf,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Stetson  University;  M.Div.,  Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary; Ph.D.,  University  of  Kentucl<y. 

Timothy  D.  Schick,  Adjunct  Professor  in  Earth  Sciences 

B.  A.,  Wayne  State  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Walter  Thomas  Schmid,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

B.A.,  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University. 

William  Schne\6er,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  Stanford  University;  M.A.,  Duquesne  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

David  G.  Seiple,  Lecturer  in  English 

B.S.,  Thiel  College;  M.A.,  Edinboro  State  College;  candidate  for  the  doctor's  de- 
gree. East  Texas  State  University. 

Jo  Ann  M.  Seiple,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.S.,M.A.,  Ed.D.,  East  Texas  State  University. 

Thomas  Howard  Sha\er,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  Duke  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University. 

Walter  A.  Shelburne,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion 

B.A.,  College  of  William  and  Mary;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida. 

Earl  Sheridan,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.A.,  Appalachian  State  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee. 

Lee  M.  Sherman, /Ass/sfanfPro/essoro/Managfemenf 

B.S.,  University  of  Maryland;  M.B.A.,  American  University;  D.B.A.,  George  Wash- 
ington University. 

David  R.  Shevach,  Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 

B.A.,  Harvard  College;  MSW,  University  of  Iowa;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  San  Diego. 

Gerald  H.  Shinn,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion 

A.B.,  M.Th.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University.  Danforth  Associate. 

David  J.  Sieren,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

B.A.,  Northland  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois. 

Henry  Pate  Singletary,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Medical  Technology 

B.S.,  M.D.,  Northwestern  University. 

Ronald  K.  Slzemore,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  Wake  Forest  University;  M.S.,  University  of  South  Carolina;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland. 
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Thomas  K.  Skaiko,  Instructor  of  Recreation 

B.S.,  M.Ed.,  University  of  Georgia;  candidate  for  the  doctor's  degree,  University 
of  IVIaryland. 

Philip  Charles  Smith,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  and  Readers'  Services 
Librarian 

B.S.,  United  States  Naval  Academy;  M.S.,  Florida  State  University. 

Sister  Mary  Matthew  Snow,  Adjunct  Lecturer  in  l\/1edical  Technology 

B.A.,  University  of  Maine;  M.A.T.,  University  of  Northi  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  MT 
(ASCP). 

Deborah  Ann  Sommer,  Lecturer  and  Assistant  Readers'  Services 
Librarian 

B.S.,  Murray  State  University;  M.L.S.,  University  of  Tennessee. 

Robert  F.  Soots,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University. 

Jackson  Gillen  Sparks,  Professor  of  French 

A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Dennis  J.Sporre, /Assoc/afePro/essor  of  Dra/na 

B.A.,  Central  Michigan  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Iowa. 

Beverly  Ann  Standahl,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor 
of  Psychology 

B.A.,  University  of  South  Florida;  M.S.,  Florida  State  University;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro. 

Betty  H.  SWke,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  Appalachian  State  University;  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University. 

Kenneth  Dean  StWes,  Assistant  Professor  of  French 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Kansas;  graduate  study.  University  of  Paris  and  Laval 
University. 

John  Lemacks  Stokes,  III,  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  Pfeiffer  College;  B.D.,  Emory  University;  Ph.D.,  Drew  University. 

Doretha  McKnight  Stone,  Lecturer  in  Nursing 

B.S.,  Winston-Salem  State  University. 

Sally  Sullivan,  Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro. 

Doug  W.  Swink, /A ssoc/afe  Professo/' of  Drama 

B.S.,  Davidson  College;  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University;  graduate  study,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

HamidTacljeran,/\ss/sfanf  Pro/essor  of  Maf/7e/77af/ca/ 
Sciences 

B.S.,  American  University  of  Beirut;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Colorado. 
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Carole  Ellsworth  Tallant,  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 
Communication 

A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Uday  S.  Tate,  Lecturer  in  Marketing 

B.A.,  The  University  of  Baroda;  M.B.A.,  The  University  of  Jodhpur;  M.B.A.,  West- 
ern Illinois  University;  D.B.A.  candidate,  The  University  of  Tennessee. 

Terry  Theodore,  Professor  of  Drama 

B.A.,  Wayne  State  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Southern  California;  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

Fred  Toney,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Matfiematicai  Sciences 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  North  CarolinaState  University. 

Robert  Brent  Toplin,  Processor  o/H/sfory 

B.S.,  Penn  State  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Rutgers  University. 

Larry  Wlnfjeld  Usilton,  \\\,  Associate  Professor  of  IHistory 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Mississippi  State  University. 

Richard  C.  Veit,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  University  of  Notre  Dame;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa. 

Gilbert  L.  Voss,  Adjunct  Research  Professor  in  Biological 
Oceanography 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Miami;  Ph.D.,  George  Washington  University. 

William  H.  Wagoner,  Professor  of  Education  and  Lecturer  in  Political 
Science 

A.B.,  Wake  Forest  University;  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

John  Lewis  Walker,  \\\,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  University  of  Virginia;  M.A.,  University  of  California-Berkeley;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia. 

Charles  Richard  V\lar6,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Manchester  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University. 

Mary  M.  Wasson,  Lecturer  in  English 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Greensboro. 

Alan  Douglas  Watson,  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  Duke  University;  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  South 
Carolina. 

Gerald  R.  Weeks,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University;  Ph.D.,  Georgia  State  University. 

Sylvia  Welborn,  Lecturer  in  English 

B.A.,  High  Point  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Tennessee  at  Knoxville. 

Betty  Jo  Hyde  Welch, /Assoc/afePro/essoro^  Speech) 
Communication 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Middle  Tennessee  State  College;  Ed.S.,  George  Peabody  College; 
Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University. 
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Charles  Lewis  Wells,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Medical  Technology 

B.S.,  Allegheny  College;  M.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

R\char6V\le\\s,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.,  William  Penn  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Arkansas;  Ph.D.,  Texas  A&M  Uni- 
versity. 

Charles  W.  West,  Jr. ,  Associate  Professor  of  l\/lanagement 

B.E.E.,  M.B.A.,  Cornell  University;  Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Louisville. 

Betty  Sue  Westbrook,  Assistant  Professor  and  Catalogue  Librarian 

A.B.,  Duke  University;  M.S.,  Florida  State  University. 

Joan  D.  Willey,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Duke  University;  Ph.D.,  Dalhousie  University. 

JohnTaylor  Williams,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  University  of  Texas;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida. 

Cecil  L.\N\\\\s,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.S.,  East  Tennessee  University;  M.S.,  East  Carolina  University;  Ph.D.,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University. 

Peggy  Ann  Winsiow,  Lecturer  in  Geography 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Arizona  State  University. 

Robert  M\chae\y^o\^^,  Assistant  Professor  of  Recreation 

B.S.B.A.,  University  of  Akron;  M.B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  OhioState  University. 

William  Walton  Woodhouse,  \\\,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Eleanor  Boyd  Wright,  Lecturer  in  Education 

A.B.,   Greensboro  College;   M.S.,   State   University  of   New  York,   College  of 
Geneseo. 

CharlesG.  Yarbrough,>Ad/t/r7cMssoc/a?eP/'o/essor of  6/o/ogy 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Wake  Forest  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida. 

Stephanie  Young,  Lecturer  in  Drama 

B.A.,  University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara;  M.A.,  San  Francisco  State  Univer- 
sity; M.F.A.,  In  progress,  Lindenwood  IV  College. 

John  Zeko,  Assistant  Professor  of  Accountancy 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.P.A.,  Georgia  State  University; 
C.P.A. 

y\c\or  A.  ZuWo,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Biology 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 
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*  Franklin  H.  Allen,  M.S.,  i^956-^98^)  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 
*Anne  Barksdale,  M.S.,  {^957-^9Q6)  Assistant  Professor  of  Business 

Luetta  Navada  Booe,  M.S.,  (1965-1975)  Professor  of  Nursing 

Samuel  Tinsley  Chambers,  Ph.D.,  {^964-^976)  Professor  of  l-listory 

James  Marshall  Crews,  Ed.D.,  (1948-1981)  Professor  of 
l\/latfiematical  Sciences 

Henry  G.  Crowgey,  Ph.D.,  (1967-1981)  Professor  of  History 

*Will  Scott  DeLoach,  Ph.D.,  (1963-1976)  Professor  of  Ctiemistry 

Joseph  F.  Dunn,  M.Ed.,  (1968-1980)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Business  Administration 
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The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  is  committed  to 
equality  of  educational  opportunities  and  does  not  discriminate 
against  applicants,  students,  or  employees  based  on  race,  color, 
national  origin,  religion,  sex,  age,  or  handicap.  Moreover,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  is  open  to  people  of  all 
races  and  actively  seeks  to  promote  racial  integration  by  recruiting 
and  enrolling  a  larger  number  of  black  students. 
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All  provisions,  regulations,  degree  programs,  course  listings,  etc.,  in  effect  when  this 
•catalogue  went  to  press  are  subject  to  revision  by  the  appropriate  governing  bodies 
of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 


Dr.  Hubert  A.  Eaton,  Sr. 
Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees 


Dr.  William  H.  Wagoner 
Chancellor 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  the  privilege  to 
present  this  message  to  you  the  students  of 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wil- 
mington, on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  is  pleased  that  you 
have  chosen  this  University  to  further  your 
education.  We  feel  that  we  have  an  excel- 
lent faculty  who  will  be  interested  not  only 
in  assisting  you  with  your  education,  but 
will  also  show  interest  in  you  as  an  indi- 
vidual. 

Although  the  University  was  established 
in  1947,  it  is  still  a  young  school  measured 
by  other  universities  in  the  state,  and  we 
are  growing  and  expanding  in  a  well-orga- 
nized manner  in  order  to  be  able  to  provide 
students  with  the  best  possible  education. 

For  our  new  students,  I  extend  to  you  a 
hearty  welcome  to  our  campus,  and  to  our 
returning  students — we  welcome  you  back 
with  equal  enthusiasm. 


Sincerely, 


Hubert  A.  Eaton,  Sr. 
Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees 


P«f .  -^ 


It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I 
welcome  each  of  you  to  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Wilmington.  You  will 
find  that  this  is  a  friendly  community  of 
scholars,  and  I  believe  you  will  enjoy  being  a 
part  of  it  as  much  as  I  do. 

This  campus  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
campuses  in  the  University  system,  and  we 
are  proud  of  our  accomplishments  over  the 
years. 

The  programs  offered  by  the  University 
are  designed  to  serve  a  broad  spectrum  of 
interests  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 
Undergraduate  instruction  and  research 
opportunities  are  provided  in  fine  arts, 
humanities,  natural  and  social  sciences, 
teacher  education  and  other  professional 
disciplines.  Pre-professional  programs  in 
medicine,  pharmacy,  engineering,  forestry, 
dentistry,  agriculture  and  law  are  also  of- 
fered. Strong  programs  in  the  fine  arts 
include  studio  art,  drama  and  applied  music. 

Programs  available  through  UNC-Wil- 
mington's  graduate  school  include  several 
options  in  the  School  of  Education,  a  Mas- 
ter of  Science  program  for  Marine  Biology 
and  a  unique  and  innovative  program  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Business 
Administration. 

We  welcome  you  to  "UNC  by  the  Sea"  — 
a  very  special  place!! 


Sincerely, 


^/^4<^  ^-  l^r^^y.^ 


William  H.  Wagoner 
Chancellor 
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17  18  19  20  21  22  23 
24  25   26  27   28 


MARCH 

S    M    T    W    T     F  S 

1  2 

3     4     5     6     7     8  9 

10   11    12   13   14   15  16 

17   18   19   20  21   22  23 

24  25   26   27   28   29  30 


APRIL 

S     M    T    W    T  F    S 

12     3     4  5     6 

7     8     9   10  11  12  13 

14  15  16  17  18  19  20 

21   22  23   24  25  26  27 
28  29  30 


MAY 

S    M    T    W    T    F  S 

12     3  4 

5     6     7     8     9  10  11 

12  13   14  15   16   17  18 

19  20  21   22  23   24  25 
26  27   28  29   30  31 


JUNE 
S    M    T    W    T    F    S 

1 

2  3  4  5  6  7  8 
9  10  11  12  13  14  15 
16  17  18  19  20  21  22 
23  24  25  26  27  28  29 
30 


JULY 

S    M    T  W    T    F    S 

12  3     4     5     6 

7     8     9  10  11    12   13 

14   15  16  17   18   19  20 

21    22  23  24   25   26  27 

28   29   30  31 


AUGUST 

S    M    T    W    T  F  S 

1  2  3 

4     5     6     7     8  9  10 

11    12  13  14  15  16  17 

18  19  20  21   22  23  24 

25   26  27   28   29  30  31 


SEPTEMBER 
S    M    T    W    T    F    S 

12  3  4  5  6  7 
8  9  10  11  12  13  14 
15  16  17  18  19  20  21 
22  23  24  25  26  27  28 
29  30 


OCTOBER 

5  M    T    W    T    F    S 

12     3  4     5 

6  7  8  9  10  11  12 
13  14  15  16  17  18  19 
20  21  22  23  24  25  26 
27  28   29   30  31 


NOVEMBER 
S    M     T    W     T    F    S 

1  2 
3  4  5  6  7  8  9 
10  11  12  13  14  15  16 
17  18  19  20  21  22  23 
24  25   26  27  28  29  30 


DECEMBER 

S    M    T    W    T    F  S 

12     3     4     5     6  7 

8     9   10  11   12  13  14 

15   16  17   18  19  20  21 

22  23   24  25  26  27  28 
29  30   31 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

1983-84 


Fall  Semester,  1983 

August  21,  Sunday 
August  22,  Monday 
August  23,  Tuesday 
August  24,  Wednesday 
August  31,  Wednesday 
September  5,  Monday 
September  15,  Thursday 
October  14,  Friday 
October  24,  Monday 
October  26,  Wednesday 
November  11,  Friday 
November  23,  Wednesday 
November  28,  Monday 
December  7,  Wednesday 
December  8-9,  Thursday-Friday 
December  12-16,  Monday-Friday 
December  16,  Friday 

Spring  Semester,  1984 

January  8,  Sunday 
January  9,  Monday 
January  10,  Tuesday 
January  11,  Wednesday 
January  18,  Wednesday 
March  2,  Friday 
March  12,  Monday 
March  23,  Friday 

April  2,  Tuesday 

April  12,  Thursday 

April  20,  Friday 

April  23,  Monday 

April  24-27,  Tuesday-Friday 

April  30-May  2,  Monday-Wednesday 

May  2,  Wednesday 

May  12,  Saturday 

Summer  Session  1st  1984 

May  27,  Sunday 
May  29,  Tuesday 
May  30,  Wednesday 
June  1,  Friday 
June  28,  Thursday 
June  29,  Friday 

Summer  Session  2nd  1984 

July  8,  Sunday 
July  9,  Monday 
July  10,  Tuesday 
July  12,  Friday 
August  10,  Friday 


On-campus  housing  opens 

Orientation  and  advising 

Registration 

Classes  begin 

Last  day  to  drop  or  add  without  a  grade 

Labor  Day  holiday 

Faculty  meeting 

Fall  vacation  begins  10:30  p.m. 

Fall  vacation  ends  8:00  a.m. 

Graduation  application  deadline — Spring  1984 

Last  day  to  withdraw  with  WP  or  WF 

Thanksgiving  vacation  begins  10:30  p.m. 

Thanksgiving  vacation  ends  8:00  a.m. 

Last  day  of  classes 

Final  exams 

Final  exams 

Fall  semester  ends 


On-campus  housing  opens 

Orientation  and  advising 

Registration 

Classes  begin 

Last  day  to  drop  or  add  without  a  grade 

Spring  holidays  begin  10:30  p.m. 

Spring  holidays  end  8:00  a.m. 

Graduation  application  deadline — Summer 

1984 
Last  day  to  withdraw  with  WP  or  WF 
Faculty  meeting 
Last  day  of  classes 
Easter  vacation 
Final  exams 
Final  exams 
Spring  semester  ends 
Commencement 


On-campus  housing  opens 

Registration 

Classes  begin,  last  day  for  registration 

Last  day  to  drop  or  add  without  a  grade 

Graduation  application  deadline — Fall  1984 

Final  exam;  first  term  ends 


On-campus  housing  opens 

Registration 

Classes  begin,  last  day  for  registration 

Last  day  to  drop  or  add  without  a  grade 

Final  exams;  second  term  ends 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH 

CAROLINA  AT  WILMINGTON 


William  H.  Wagoner,  Ph.D Chancello 


ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS 


Charles  L.  Cahill,  Ph.D Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs 

Norman  R.  Kaylor,  Ph.D Dean,  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration 

Daniel  B.  Plyler,  Ph.D Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Roy  E.  Harkin,  Ph.D Dean,  School  of  Education 

James  K.  McGowan,  Ph.D Acting  Director  of  Admissions 

John  M.  Anderson,  Ph.D Director  of  Computer  and  Information  Systems 

Ralph  W.  Brauer,  Ph.D Director,  The  Institute  for  Marine  Biomedical  Research 

Eugene  W.  Huguelet,  M.L.S Director  of  Library  Services 

Harold  W.  Keller,  Ph.D Director  of  Research 

James  C.  Edmundson,  Ed.D Director  of  Special  Programs 

Dorothy  P.  Marshall,  B.S Registrar 


BUSINESS  AFFAIRS 


Jairy  C.  Hunter,  Jr.,  Ph.D Vice  Chancellor  for  Business  Affairs  &  Development 

Charles  W.  King,  M.A Director  of  Auxiliary  Services 

James  K.  Clark,  B.A Director  of  Business  Services 

Winston  C.  Norman,  B.S Director  of  Campus  Police  Services 

M.  Tyrone  Rowell,  M.A Director  of  Development  Services 

Robert  O.  Walton,  Jr.,  B.A Director  of  Financial  Services 

Eleanor  R.  Poole,  M.Ed Director  of  Personnel  Services 

Roger  E.  Fry,  B.S.C.E.,  P.E Director  of  Physical  Plant  Services 

Charles  L.  Sanders,  III Director  of  Purchasing  Services 


STUDENT  AFFAIRS 


William  A.  Bryan,  Ed.D Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs 

Gary  W.  Juhan,  M.  A Dean  of  Students 

Sandra  A.  Harkin,  A.B Director  of  Career  Planning  &  Placement 

Darwin  R.  Newton,  Ed.D Director  of  Counseling  &  Testing 

Joseph  V.  Capell,  M.Div Director  of  Financial  Aid 

Linda  Moore,  M.Ed Director  of  Student  Union/Activities 


SUPPORTING  SERVICES 


William  J.  Brooks,  M.S Director  of  Athletics 

Robert  E.  Fry,  M.S.P.H Director  of  Institutional  Research 

Ralph  H.  Parker,  M.Ed Director  of  Minority  Affairs 

Isabell  L.  Foushee,  M.A Federal  Compliance  Officer 

Alfred  O.  Barry,  M.S Safety  Officer 


THE  UNIVERSITY 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

SIXTEEN  CONSTITUENT  INSTITUTIONS 


William  C.  Friday,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L President 

Roy  Carroll,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Vice  President-Planning 

Raymond  H.  Dawson,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Vice  President-Academic  Affairs 

Edgar  Walton  Jones,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D Vice  President-Research  and  Public  Service 

L.  Felix  Joyner,  A.B Vice  President-Finance 

Cleon  F.  Thompson,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D Vice  President-Student  Services  and  Special  Programs 

John  P.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  S.B.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  J.D Secretary  of  the  University 

Gary  T.  Barnes,  B.A.,  Ph.D Associate  Vice  President-Planning 

Hugh  S.  Buchanan,  Jr.,  B.A Associate  Vice  President-Finance 

John  F.  Corey,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D Associate  Vice  President-Student  Services  and  Special  Programs 

John  W.  Dunlop,  B.A Director,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Center  for  Public  Television 

David  N.  Edwards,  Jr.,  B.A.,  J.D Special  Assistant  to  the  President 

Kennis  R.  Grogan,  B.S.,  M.B.A Associate  Vice  President-Finance 

Arnold  K.  King,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D Assistant  to  the  President 

R.  D.  McMillan,  Jr.,  B.S Assistant  to  the  President  for  Governmental  Affairs 

Jeffrey  H.  Orleans,  B.A.,  J.D Special  Assistant  to  the  President 

Arthur  Padilla,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Associate  Vice  President-Academic  Affairs 

Richard  H.  Robinson,  Jr.,  A.B.,  LL.B Assistant  to  the  President 

Donald  J.  Stedman,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Associate  Vice  President-Academic  Affairs 

Robert  W.  Williams,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Associate  Vice  President-Academic  Affairs 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  is  comprised  of  all  the  public  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  North  Carolina  that  confer  degrees  at  the  baccalaureate  level  or  higher.  The 
University  was  authorized  by  the  State  Constitution  in  1776,  and  it  was  chartered  in  1789  by 
the  General  Assembly. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  opened  its  doors  to  students  at  Chapel  Hill  in  1795. 
Thereafter,  beginning  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  General  Assembly  of 
North  Carolina  has  established  and  supported  fifteen  other  public  senior  institutions  in 
keeping  with  Article  IX,  Section  8,  of  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  which  provides  that 
the  "General  Assembly  shall  maintain  a  public  system  of  higher  education,  comprising  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  such  other  institutions  of  higher  education  as  the  General 
Assembly  may  deem  wise." 

By  1969,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  included  six  constituent  institutions,  governed 
by  a  single  Board  of  Trustees.  This  multi-campus  University  had  its  beginnings  in  legislation 
enacted  in  1931  that  defined  The  University  of  North  Carolina  to  include  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  North  CaroUna  State  University  at  Raleigh,  and  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro.  In  the  1960's  three  additional  campuses  were  added:  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville,  and 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

Beginning  in  1877,  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  established  or  acquired  ten 
additional  separately  governed  state-supported  senior  institutions  of  higher  education.  They 
are:  Appalachian  State  University,  East  Carolina  University,  Elizabeth  City  State  University, 
Fayetteville  State  University,  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University, 
North  Carolina  Central  University,  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts,  Pembroke  State 
University,  Western  Carolina  University,  and  Winston-Salem  State  University.  Then,  in  1971, 
the  General  Assembly  redefined  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  under  the  terms  of 
that  legislation  all  sixteen  public  senior  institutions  became  constituent  institutions  of  The 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

The  constitutionally  authorized  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  six-campus  University  of  North 
Carolina  was  designated  the  Board  of  Governors  and  this  body  is  by  law  The  University  of 
North  Carolina.  The  Board  of  Governors  consists  of  thirty-two  members  elected  by  the 
General  Assembly,  and  it  is  charged  with  "the  general  determination,  control,  supervision, 
management,  and  governance  of  all  affairs  of  the  constituent  institutions."  The  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  The  University  is  the  President. 

Each  constituent  institution  of  The  University  has  its  own  faculty  and  student  body.  The 
chief  administrative  officer  of  each  institution  is  the  chancellor,  and  the  chancellors  are 
responsible  to  the  President. 

Each  constituent  institution  also  has  a  board  of  trustees  composed  of  thirteen  members: 
eight  elected  by  the  Board  of  Governors,  four  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  the  elected 
president  of  the  student  body  ex  officio.  (The  School  of  the  Arts  has  two  additional  ex  officio 
trustees.)  The  principal  powers  of  these  institutional  boards  are  exercised  under  a  delegation 
of  authority  from  the  Board  of  Governors. 
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BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Jbhn  R.  Jordan,  Jr.,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Julia  T.  Morton,  Vice  Chairman 

Louis  T.  Randolph,  Secretary 


Class  of  1983 

Irwin  Belk 

Wayne  A.  Corpening 
Daniel  C.  Gunter,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Howard  Holderness 
John  R.  Jordan,  Jr. 
J.  Aaron  Prevost 
Louis  T.  Randolph 
Harley  F.  Shuford,  Jr. 

Class  of  1985 

Furman  P.  Bodenheimer 
Laurence  A.  Cobb 
John  Edwin  Davenport 
Charles  Z.  Flack,  Jr. 
James  E.  Holmes 
Reginald  F.  McCoy 
Mrs.  John  F.  McNair,  III 
Maceo  A.  Sloan 


Class  of  1987 

B.  Irvin  Boyle 
Mrs.  Robert  H.  Bullock 
William  A.  Dees,  Jr. 
Jacob  H.  Froelich,  Jr. 
James  E.  Holshouser,  Jr. 
William  A.  Johnson 
Robert  L.  Jones 
E.  B.  Turner 

Class  of  1989 

Mrs.  Geneva  J.  Bowe 
Philip  G.  Carson 
Walter  R.  Davis 
R.  Phillip  Haire 
Mrs.  Julia  T.  Morton 
Asa  T.  Spaulding,  Jr. 
David  J.  Whichard,  II 
William  K.  Woltz 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  WILMINGTON 


Hubert  A.  Eaton,  Sr.,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Ellen  S.  Newbold,  Vice  Chairman 

John  J.  Burney,  Jr.,  Secretary 


Class  of  1983 

John  T.  Dees 
Eugene  B.  Hardin,  Jr. 
William  B.  Humphrey 
Mrs.  Ellen  S.  Newbold 
Harold  Gene  Troy,  Sr. 
John  D.  Warlick,  Jr. 


Class  of  1985 

John  J.  Burney,  Jr. 
John  B.  Codington 
Hubert  A.  Eaton,  Sr. 
Mrs.  Margaret  F.  Fonviel 
Benny  D.  Schwartz 
One  vacancy 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT 
WILMINGTON 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  was  founded  in  1947  as  Wilmington 
College,  a  locally  supported  and  governed  institution,  to  provide  the  youth  and  adults  of  New 
Hanover  County  and  southeastern  North  Carolina  an  opportunity  for  two  years  of  university 
parallel  study,  semiprofessional  training  and  vocational-technical  educaton  at  moderate 
expense.  From  these  beginnings  and  goals  and  through  a  series  of  transformations  with 
ever-widening  programs  and  aspirations,  in  1969  it  became  a  constituent  institution  of  The 
University  of  North  Carolina,  whose  purpose,  resources,  and  direction  it  shares. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  is  a  community  of  scholars  dedicated  to 
teaching,  learning,  creating,  and  extending  knowledge  through  research.  Its  objectives  are  to 
stimulate  curiosity,  imagination,  and  creativity;  to  communicate  both  general  knowledge  and 
the  facts  and  concepts  particular  to  various  disciplines  and  professional  programs;  to  foster 
clear  thinking,  rational  decision-making,  and  fluent,  accurate  communication;  and  to  develop 
skills  appropriate  to  the  various  disciplines  and  professional  programs. 

The  programs  offered  by  the  University  include  four-year  programs  leading  to  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  within  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Cameron 
School  of  Business  Administration,  and  the  School  of  Education;  graduate  programs  leading  to 
the  Master  of  Education,  the  Master  of  Science,  and  the  Master  of  Business  Administration 
degrees;  a  variety  of  pre-professional  programs;  a  two-year  program  leading  to  the  Associate 
in  Arts  degree  in  Nursing;  and  special  programs  in  a  variety  of  areas,  including  Marine  Science 
Research,  Army  ROTC,  and  Continuing  Education.  The  University's  recent  development  has 
made  possible  increasingly  diverse  contributions,  some  of  international  significance.  Its  aim  is 
to  continue  and  to  improve  its  innovative  programming  and  comprehensive  approach  to 
meeting  the  wide-ranging  needs  of  the  region,  the  state,  and  the  larger  community. 

HISTORY  AND  BACKGROUND 

Education  on  the  college  level  first  came  to  Wilmington  in  1946  when  a  college  center  was 
established  under  the  direction  of  the  North  Carolina  College  Conference  and  under  the 
administration  of  the  Directorate  of  Extension  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill.  The  center  offered  courses  on  the  freshman  level  to  some  250  students  during  the 
academic  year  1946-47.  In  1947  a  tax  levy  was  approved  by  the  citizens  of  New  Hanover 
County,  and  Wilmington  College  was  brought  into  existence  as  a  county  institution  under  the 
control  of  the  New  Hanover  County  Board  of  Education.  In  1948  Wilmington  College  was 
officially  accredited  by  the  North  Carolina  College  Conference  and  became  a  member  of  the 
American  Association  of  lunior  Colleges.  In  1952  the  institution  was  accredited  as  a  junior 
college  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools. 

In  1958  New  Hanover  County  voted  to  place  the  college  under  the  Community  College  Act 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  By  virtue  of  this  vote,  the  college  became  a  part  of  the  state 
system  of  higher  education,  and  control  passed  from  the  New  Hanover  County  Board  of 
Education  to  a  board  of  twelve  trustees,  eight  of  whom  were  appointed  locally  and  four  of 
whom  were  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state.  At  the  same  time,  the  requirements  for 
admission  and  graduation  and  the  general  academic  standards  of  the  college  came  under  the 
supervision  of  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education,  and  the  college  began  to  receive 
an  appropriation  from  the  state  for  operating  expenses  in  addition  to  the  local  tax. 

On  July  1,  1963,  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  Wilmington  College 
became  a  senior  college  with  a  four-year  curriculum,  authorized  to  offer  the  bachelor's  degree. 

By  vote  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  in  late  1968,  with 
subsequent  approval  by  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education,  and  by  an  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  IMorth  Carolina  in  1969,  Wilmington  College  became,  on  July  1,  1969, 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington.  It,  and  the  institution  in  Asheville  previously 
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designated  as  Asheville-Biltmore  College,  became  the  fifth  and  sixth  campuses  of  The  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carohna. 

On  October  30,  1971,  the  General  Assembly  in  special  session  merged,  without  changing 
their  names,  the  remaining  ten  state-supported  senior  institutions  into  the  university.  Thus 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  now  comprises  16  institutions. 

On  August  22,  1977,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  autho- 
rized The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  to  offer  its  first  graduate  programs  at 
the  master's  level. 

ACADEMIC  STANDING 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  is  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Schools  and  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities.  The 
School  of  Education  is  accredited  by  the  National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher 
Education.  The  University  also  holds  membership  in  the  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate 
Schools  of  Business,  the  American  Council  on  Education,  the  American  Placement  Council, 
and  the  Council  for  Advancement  and  Support  of  Education,  and  is  on  the  list  of  schools 
approved  by  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

THE  FACULTY 

The  University  seeks  to  attract  and  maintain  a  faculty  of  outstanding  individuals  who  are 
capable  of  contributing  to  the  enrichment  of  its  diverse  and  comprehensive  instructional  and 
research  programs.  Its  faculty  members  come  from  all  geographic  sections  of  the  United  States 
and  several  foreign  countries,  bringing  to  this  campus  a  rich  variety  of  educational  experien- 
ces, training  and  scholarship.  Of  the  more  than  250  instructional  and  research  faculty,  more 
than  60  percent  hold  doctoral  degrees. 

In  addition  to  its  primary  responsibility  of  teaching,  the  faculty  actively  engages  in  research 
and  creative  pursuits.  Research  interests  are  widespread  in  the  various  disciplines  within  the 
humanities,  natural,  physical,  behavioral,  and  social  sciences,  and  the  professions.  One  of  the 
major  areas  of  interest  is  the  marine  sciences  in  which  extensive  research  is  conducted  in  such 
fields  as  marine  biology,  chemical  and  physical  oceanography,  and  coastal  environments. 
Many  of  these  research  activities  culminate  in  the  publication  of  books  and  scholarly  articles 
and  presentation  of  papers  at  professional  associations,  bringing  acclaim  to  the  University  as 
well  as  the  faculty.  Certain  other  faculty  members  are  widely  recognized  for  their  outstanding 
achievements  in  the  literary,  visual,  and  performing  arts. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  their  professional  training  and/or  University  affiliation,  UNCW  faculty 
members  serve  thecommunity  at  large  in  various  ways.  Many  participate  inartistic,  business, 
educational,  governmental,  religious  and  other  professional  and  humanitarian  activities. 
Inasmuch  as  the  University  is  dedicated  to  serving  its  total  constituency,  faculty  members  are 
encouraged  to  serve  in  an  educational,  advisory  or  informational  capacity  to  enhance  the 
welfare  of  the  community  at  large. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES'  TEACHING  EXCELLENCE  AWARD 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington,  taking  note  of 
this  institution's  commitment  of  teaching  excellence,  has  established  the  Board  of  Trustees' 
Teaching  Excellence  Award.  Recipients  of  the  award  manifest  excellence  as  a  way  of  life  and 
stand  out  among  the  faculty  as  persons  who  have  made  and  continue  to  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  higher  education  through  their  dedication  and  service  to  students.  The  award 
carries  with  it  both  an  honor  and  a  responsibility;  it  specifies  a  member  of  the  faculty  as  a 
person  of  excellence  and  it  calls  upon  the  person  so  honored  to  share  that  excellence  with 
colleagues  and  students. 
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THE  FOUNDATION  CHAIR 

The  Foundation  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  is  a  charitable,  non- 
profit corporation  established  for  the  sole  purpose  of  supporting  the  University.  Through 
private  donations  it  supports  a  faculty  Chair,  designated  to  assist  the  University  in  its 
long-range  efforts  concerning  faculty  development  and  recruitment.  The  Foundation  Chair, 
which  is  currently  allocated  to  the  various  academic  disciplines  on  a  rotating  basis,  enables  the 
University  to  bring  to  this  campus  renovvned  scholars  and  performing  artists.  In  filling  the 
Chair  a  special  effort  is  made  to  select  individuals  whose  contributions  will  benefit  not  only  the 
University,  but  also  the  community  at  large. 

NOTE:  For  faculty  directory  see  page  203. 


THE  CAMPUS 

The  University  of  North  CaroHna  at  Wilmington  is  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
state  on  a  600-acre  tract  on  State  Highway  132  (College  Road)  midway  between  the  Cape  Fear 
River  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  city  of  Wilmington  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Cape 
Fear  River  and  is  about  15  miles  from  Carolina  Beach  and  10  miles  from  Wrightsville  Beach. 
The  standard  metropolitan  area,  of  which  Wilmington  is  a  part,  now  has  a  population  in  excess 
of  97,400.  Several  main  highways  lead  into  the  city,  and  commercial  air  service  provides  easy 
access  to  other  metropolitan  areas  north,  south,  and  west. 

Ocean  breezes  and  the  nearness  of  the  Gulf  Stream  give  Wilmington  a  delightful  year- 
round  climate,  and  the  area's  proximity  to  the  ocean  provides  unlimited  recreational 
opportunities. 

The  spacious  well-landscaped  campus  was  first  occupied  by  the  University  in  1961.  Today 
there  are  27  buildings  either  in  use  or  under  construction,  and  13  student  apartment  buildings 
were  completed  during  1981;  plus  athletic  fields  and  ample  parking  areas. 

BUILDINGS 

The  buildings  on  the  campus  are  of  modified  Georgian  architecture.  All  academic  buildings, 
as  well  as  the  cafeteria  and  residence  halls,  are  completely  air-conditioned. 

Edwin  A.  Alderman  Hall,  which  houses  administrative  offices,  is  named  in  honor  of  a  native 
Wilmingtonian  who  served  as  president  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  The  University 
of  Virginia  and  Tulane  University. 

Hoggard  Hall,  an  academic  building  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  John  T.  Hoggard,  second 
president  of  Wilmington  College,  contains  classrooms,  the  department  of  Nursing,  laborato- 
ries, the  computing  center,  special  programs,  and  faculty  and  staff  offices. 

Kenan  Hall,  named  in  honor  of  the  late  Mrs.  Sarah  Graham  Kenan  of  Wilmington,  is 
occupied  by  the  Creative  Arts  Department.  It  contains  classrooms,  faculty  offices,  art  and 
music  studios,  the  music  library,  an  electronic  music  studio,  dramatic  workshops  and  the 
S.R.O.  Theatre.  It  also  contains  an  auditorium  with  a  seating  capacity  of  approximately  100. 

The  Chemistry-Physics  Building  houses  the  department  of  Chemical  and  Physical  Sciences. 
It  is  equipped  with  classrooms,  faculty  and  staff  offices,  teaching  auditoriums,  and  modern, 
well-equipped  laboratories  for  the  physical  sciences. 

Arnold  Kimsey  King  Hall  houses  the  School  of  Education  and  contains  an  auditorium  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  191,  classrooms,  faculty  offices,  and  a  curriculum  laboratory. 

Isaac  Bear  Hall,  completed  in  1972,  contains  classrooms,  a  computer  laboratory,  and  faculty 
offices  for  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration. 

The  Marine  Science  Building  was  completed  in  1974.  It  houses  the  departments  of  Biological 
Sciences  and  Earth  Sciences  and  contains  classrooms  and  laboratories. 

Morton  Hall,  named  for  Margaret  Shannon  Morton,  was  completed  in  October,  1978  and 
houses  the  departments  of  English,  History,  Mathematical  Sciences,  and  Modern  Languages. 
The  building  contains  classrooms,  seminar  rooms,  and  a  large  auditorium. 

The  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  Building  was  completed  in  1980.  It  houses  the  depart- 
ments of  Psychology,  Philosophy  and  Religion,  Political  Science,  and  Sociology/Anthropology, 
as  well  as  some  offices  of  the  campus  computing  center. 

The  Sarah  Graham  Kenan  Memorial  Auditorium,  a  gift  from  the  Sarah  Graham  Kenan 
Foundation,  has  a  seating  capacity  of  1,000  persons.  The  auditorium  is  also  equipped  for  use  as 
a  theatre  and  contains  seminar  rooms  for  the  Department  of  Creative  Arts. 

Hanover  Hall  and  Trask  Coliseum,  the  physical  education  complex,  provide  modern  facili- 
ties for  the  athletic  activities  of  all  students,  including  a  large  playing  floor  with  rollaway 
bleachers,  a  second  athletic  activity  floor,  offices,  locker  rooms  and  showers,  and  special 
gymnastic  equipment. 

The  Raiford  G.  Trask  Health  and  Physical  Education  Building  provides  the  campus  with  a 
6,000  seat  coliseum  as  well  as  an  Olympic  size  swimming  pool  and  a  separate  diving  tank. 
Construction  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  1977. 
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The  University  Union  is  the  newest  and  second  largest  building  on  campus.  Serving  as  the 
"living  room"  of  the  University  community,  it  houses  a  wide  variety  of  services,  student  and 
administrative  offices,  while  providing  space  for  campus  activities  and  meetings. 

Hinton  James  Hall  contains  student  lounges,  an  assembly  room,  and  offices  for  counseling 
and  testing.  It  was  named  for  a  New  Hanover  County  resident  who  was  the  first  student  to 
enroll  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina. 

The  University  Bookstore  was  completed  and  occupied  in  the  fall  of  1977.  It  is  centrally 
located  on  campus. 

The  University  Cafeteria,  opened  in  1971,  provides  space  for  food  services  for  students  and 
faculty  and  contains  the  most  modern  food  service  equipment. 

The  Edmond  R.  Galloway  Residence  Hall,  opened  in  1971,  provides  housing  for  400  stu- 
dents. The  Belk  Residence  Hall,  opened  in  June,  1976,  accommodates  200  students.  The 
200-student  dormitory,  Addison  Hewlett,  Jr.  Hall,  opened  in  the  fall  of  1978.  Another  resi- 
dence hall  for  200  students.  Dorm  '79,  was  completed  and  occupied  in  the  fall  semester  of  1979. 
In  the  fall  of  1981,  the  400-student  apartment  complex  was  completed  and  occupied. 

WILLIAM  MADISON  RANDALL  LIBRARY 

The  William  Madison  Randall  Library,  completed  in  1969,  is  named  for  the  President 
Emeritus  of  Wilmington  College.  It  has  a  seating  capacity  for  more  than  500  readers  and  space 
for  220,000  volumes.  The  collection  contains  over  215,000  volumes  shelved  in  open  stack  areas 
according  to  the  Library  of  Congress  classification  system.  Rare  and  unique  items  are  housed 
in  the  Helen  Hagan  Rare  Book  Room.  Some  3,500  serial  publications  are  received  regularly  on 
subscription;  and  extensive  journal  backfiles  are  maintained  in  bound  volumes  and  in  micro- 
format.  Coin-operated  machines  for  copying  microforms  and  hardbound  materials  are 
available. 

The  Randall  Library  is  a  partial  depository  for  United  States  government  publications,  and 
the  collection  now  consists  of  over  190,000  documents.  These  materials  are  always  available  to 
all  of  the  library's  users. 

A  growing  audiovisual  collection  containing  materials  in  several  formats  is  conveniently 
located  on  the  first  floor.  A  73-seat  auditorium  is  equipped  for  various  types  of  audiovisual  use. 

The  Randall  Library  is  open  at  least  93  hours  per  week  during  the  regular  academic  sessions. 
Several  reference  librarians  are  available  to  provide  assistance  and  guidance  to  students  and 
faculty  who  need  their  services. 

HERBERT  BLUETHENTHAL  MEMORIAL 
WILDFLOWER  PRESERVE 

The  Herbert  Bluethenthal  Memorial  Wildflower  Preserve  is  a  tract  of  approximately  10 
acres  set  aside  on  the  campus  by  the  University's  Board  of  Trustees  in  response  to  a  donation  by 
Mrs.  Herbert  Bluethenthal  of  Wilmington.  The  Preserve  includes  a  wide  variety  of  plant 
communities,  marked  trails  to  follow,  and  labeled  plants  to  observe.  It  is  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  of  the  rich  and  varied  flora  of  southeastern  North  Carolina  and  has  been 
designed  to  provide  a  place  of  contentment  and  pleasure  for  those  who  enjoy  and  appreciate 
our  native  plants. 
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ADMISSIONS 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  seeks  to  admit  students  with  the  intellec- 
tual ability  to  perform  in  the  collegiate  community.  However,  students  must  have  the  motiva- 
tion and  the  determination  to  avail  themselves  of  the  learning  experiences  that  will  be 
beneficial  to  them  if  they  are  to  attain  both  academic  and  personal  enrichment.  As  a  state- 
supported  institution,  the  University  is  aware  of  its  obligation  to  provide  an  educational 
opportunity  to  all  qualified  applicants  who  will  benefit  from  the  program  of  study  offered  on 
the  Wilmington  campus. 

Applicants  may  enter  the  University  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  and  spring  semesters  and  at 
the  beginning  of  each  summer  term.  Applications  for  fall  semester  should  be  filed  by  August  1; 
applications  for  spring  semester  should  be  filed  by  December  15.  Students  desiring  to  enroll  in 
summer  school  should  make  application  previous  to  the  summer  session  registration  period. 
The  academic  qualifications  of  each  applicant  are  carefully  reviewed  by  the  admissions  per- 
sonnel in  a  conscientious  effort  to  admit  students  who  have  the  potential  for  further 
achievement. 

Overenrollment  or  State  budgetary  constraints  may  require  the  restriction  of  admissions 
during  a  given  year.  This  may  require  the  adjustment  of  minimum  requirements  or  the 
establishment  of  earlier  application  deadlines. 

APPLICATION  DATES 

All  students  applying  for  admission  or  readmission  to  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington  must  complete  their  Application  for  Admission  or  their  Reenrollment  Form  by 
August  1  for  the  fall  semester  and  by  December  1  for  the  spring  semester. 

NOTIFICATION  OF  ACCEPTANCE 

Applicants  are  notified  of  action  taken  on  their  application  as  soon  as  possible.  However, 
final  action  cannot  be  taken  until  all  required  information  is  in  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

ADMISSIONS-FRESHMEN 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  are: 

(1)  Graduation  from  an  approved  or  accredited  high  school 

(2)  A  satisfactory  score  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  or  the  American  College 
Testing  Program  (ACT).  A  minimum  composite  score  of  "18"  (ACT),  together  with  a 
minimum  high  school  GPA  of  2.0,  is  required  when  an  applicant  is  seeking  admission  on 
the  basis  of  ACT  scores. 

(3)  An  overall  "C"  average  on  all  work  attempted  in  grades  9-12 

(4)  The  following  specific  high  school  units: 

4  units  in  English 
*2  units  in  one  foreign  language 

2  units  in  Mathematics  (Algebra  I  and  Geometry  or  Algebra  II) 

2  units  in  Social  Studies 

1  unit  in  Science 
*Students  who  meet  all  minimum  requirements  except  foreign  language  will  be  accepted 

with  a  deficiency  and  will  be  required  to  complete  a  foreign  language  sequence  of  101 

and  102  before  they  are  graduated  with  the  baccalaureate  degree. 
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Application  Procedure  for  Freshmen 

Applicants  are  required  to  comply  with  the  following: 

1.  Submit  a  completed  application  form.  A  $15.00  (NON-REFUNDABLE)  application  fee 
must  accompany  the  application. 

2.  Have  the  secondary  school  officials  submit  an  official  transcript  of  secondary  school 
work.  The  transcript  must  be  sent  directly  to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Wilmington,  P.O.  Box  3725,  Wilmington,  North  Carolina  28406. 

3.  Take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  or 
the  ACT  of  the  American  College  Testing  Program.  Because  of  deadlines  for  filing  application 
to  take  the  tests,  arrangements  must  be  made  well  in  advance  of  the  testing  date  so  that  the 
application  is  received  by  the  testing  company  in  time.  Applicants  are  accepted  to  UNCW  on 
the  basis  of  their  junior  or  senior  SAT  or  ACT  scores.  For  information  about  the  SAT,  contact 
the  secondary  school  guidance  counselor  or  write  or  call  College  Board  ATP,  P.O.  Box  592, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540  (609)  921-9023.  Students  wholive  in  the  Western,  Southwestern 
or  Pacific  Coast  states  should  write  or  call  College  Board  ATP,  P.O.  Box  1025,  Berkeley, 
California  94701  (415)  849-0950.  For  information  about  the  American  College  Testing  Pro- 
gram, write  The  College  Testing  Program,  Program  Services  Department,  P.O.  Box  168,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa  52243. 

It  is  important  that  high  school  credits  and  test  scores  reach  the  University  early  so  that  all 
correspondence  relating  to  the  application  may  be  completed  before  the  opening  of  the 
semester  in  which  the  student  expects  to  register. 

ADMISSIONS-TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

A  student  wishing  to  transfer  to  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  from 
another  institution  must  meet  the  following  requirements  for  admission:  (1)  he  must  be 
eligible  to  return  to  the  institution  last  attended  and  (2)  he  must  have  attained  at  least  a  "C" 
average  (4.0  system)  based  on  all  courses  attempted  at  all  institutions  attended.  Transfer 
students  with  less  than  24  semester  hours  of  transferable  credit  must  also  meet  the  freshman 
entrance  requirements. 

A  student  seeking  admission  by  transfer  of  credits  is  requi'^ed  to  have  all  transcripts  of 
previous  college  or  university  records  forwarded  to  the  Dean  of  Admissions  by  the  Registrar 
at  each  institution  he  has  attended.  Even  though  no  transfer  of  credit  may  be  involved,  all 
previous  college  or  university  experience  must  be  certified  by  transcripts  or  records  of 
attendance. 

Application  Procedure  for  Transfer  Students 

Students  wishing  to  transfer  are  required  to  comply  with  the  following  procedures: 

1.  Submit  a  completed  application  form.  A  $15.00  (NON-REFUNDABLE)  application  fee 
must  accompany  the  application. 

2.  Submit  a  completed  University  Questionnaire  for  transfer  students.  This  Questionnaire 
is  included  in  the  transfer  admissions  packet. 

3.  Have  an  official  transcript  from  each  college  or  university  attended,  including  summer 
school,  submitted.  It  is  the  applicant's  responsibility  to  request  that  each  institution  attended 
send  an  official  transcript  directly  to  the  Office  of  Admissions.  Transfer  applicants  who  have 
completed  fewer  than  24  semester  hours  of  transferable  credit  must  also  submit  an  official 
secondary  school  transcript  and  an  official  copy  of  the  scores  of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  or  the  ACT  of  the  College  Testing  Program. 

ADMISSIONS-ASSOCIATE  DEGREE  PROGRAM  IN  NURSING 

Admission  to  the  Associate  Degree  Program  in  Nursing  requires  the  approval  of  the 
Department  of  Nursing  in  addition  to  acceptance  to  the  University. 
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ADMISSIONS-FORMER  STUDENTS 

Former  UNCW  students  who  want  to  return  to  the  University  should  apply  to  the  Office  of 
Admissions  for  readmission  prior  to  August  1  for  the  fall  semester  or  December  1  for  the 
spring  semester.  A  former  student  who  has  attended  a  college  or  university  since  his  last 
enrollment  at  UNCW  is  required  to  submit  official  transcripts  of  credit  from  such  institutions 
before  he  can  be  considered  for  readmission. 

The  Three-year  Rule 

Any  UNC-Wilmington  degree  student  who  has  been  out  of  school  for  at  least  three  years 
and  has  not  attended  any  other  institution  since  leaving  UNCW  is  eligible  to  reenter  under  the 
"three-year  rule." 

The  student  who  elects  to  have  the  "three-year  rule"  applied  will  have  neither  a  quality  point 
deficit  to  overcome,  nor  hours  of  credit  for  those  courses  in  which  "D"  grades  were  attained. 
Only  courses  in  which  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  was  earned  will  be  counted  toward  graduation. 
Nevertheless,  this  option  will  not  alter  the  student's  original  academic  record.  The  student's 
quality  point  average  will  begin  at  the  time  he  resumes  his  studies.  He  will  be  required  to 
maintain  a  "C"  average  on  a  semester  basis  to  be  eligible  to  continue.  Degree  requirements  will 
be  the  requirements  in  effect  at  the  time  he  resumes  his  education. 

The  student  must  exercise  his  option  concerning  the  three-year  rule  at  the  time  he  applies 
for  admission  to  the  University.  Once  the  student  has  exercised  his  option,  he  may  not  later 
reverse  it. 

Any  former  student  of  an  accredited  college  or  university  who  has  not  attended  school  for  at 
least  three  years  may  apply  to  the  Admissions  Appeals  Committee  for  admission  under  the 
three-year  rule. 

ADMISSIONS-UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

Individuals  may  enroll  in  the  University  as  unclassified  students  by  meeting  the  appropriate 
requirements  for  admission  as  stated  below: 

1.  A  transfer  student  who  has  not  been  enrolled  in  an  institution  of  higher  education  for  at 
least  one  year  and  who  has  not  been  academically  suspended  within  the  last  three  years 
may  apply  for  admission  as  an  unclassified  student. 

2.  A  high  school  graduate  who  has  not  attended  an  institution  of  higher  education  and  has 
been  graduated  at  least  two  years  may  apply  for  admission  as  an  unclassified  student. 

Students  who  enroll  as  unclassified  students  may  take  any  undergraduate  course  as  long  as 
the  prerequisite  listed  in  the  course  description  is  honored.  Unclassified  students  are  limited  to 
two  courses  per  semester  or  summer  term.  An  unclassified  student  may  apply  for  admission  as 
a  degree  candidate  upon  completing  a  minimum  of  15  semester  hours  with  a  "C"  average  on  all 
work  attempted.  The  student  must  complete  English  101-102  and  three  semester  hours  of 
basic  mathematics  with  a  "C"  or  better  before  being  considered  for  admission  as  a  degree 
candidate.  A  transfer  student  who  has  completed  English  101-102  and  three  semester  hours  of 
basic  mathematics  with  a  "C"  or  better  will  be  considered  as  having  met  this  requirement. 

To  avoid  delay  in  having  applications  considered  for  admission  as  degree  candidates,  unclas- 
sified students  are  advised  to  apply  prior  to  the  application  deadline  established  for  the 
semester.  Students  with  previous  college  credit  are  advised  to  have  transcripts  from  all 
institutions  previously  attended  forwarded  to  the  Admissions  Office  well  in  advance  of  the 
semester  for  which  they  wish  to  apply.  The  maximum  number  of  hours  allowed  students  in 
the  unclassified  category  is  30  semester  hours.  When  this  limit  is  reached,  the  student  must  be 
eligible  to  enroll  as  a  degree  candidate  or  terminate  his  enrollment  with  the  University. 

Unclassified  students  are  subject  to  the  academic  regulations  of  the  University  as  applicable. 

ADMISSIONS-SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Any  individual  who  already  possesses  a  college  degree  and  wishes  to  enroll  for  an  under- 
graduate course  in  UNCW  or  any  individual  with  a  degree  who  wishes  to  work  toward  a 
second  baccalaureate  degree  should  apply  through  the  Office  of  Admissions. 
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ADMISSIONS-SUMMER  VISITORS 

During  the  summer  session,  students  from  other  colleges  or  universities  may  be  admitted  as 
visitors  by  using  the  "Summer  Visitor"  application.  Applicants  from  other  colleges  or  universi- 
ties must  obtain  prior  approval  from  their  dean  to  take  courses  at  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington.  The  University  assumes  no  responsibility  in  determining  a  student's 
course  selection  when  such  credits  are  to  be  transferred  elsewhere.  Enrollment  by  permission 
from  another  institution  in  no  way  obligates  the  University  to  continue  one's  enrollment  at 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  after  the  expiration  of  the  permission  period. 
Summer  visitor  applications  and  schedules  are  available  by  February  of  each  year. 

ADMISSIONS-SPECIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

Selected  high  school  seniors  who  wish  to  pursue  an  academic  program  on  the  collegiate  level 
while  attending  high  school  may  enroll  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  if 
they  meet  the  qualifications  for  participation  in  this  program.  Because  of  distance  this  pro- 
gram is  available  primarily  to  students  in  the  Wilmington  area.  Special  applications  for 
admission  are  available  in  the  office  of  the  high  school  counselor.  Students  may  enter  this 
program  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall,  spring  or  summer  term. 

ADMISSIONS-INTERNATIONAL  STUDENTS 

The  University  welcomes  admission  inquiries  from  international  students.  The  prospective 
student  must  present  evidence  that  he  is  academically  qualified  for  admission  and  present 
satisfactory  test  results  on  the  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL)  to  indicate  his 
English  proficiency. 

ADMISSIONS-SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Residents  of  North  Carolina  age  65  or  older  who  meet  applicable  admission  requirements 
may  enroll  tuition  free  on  a  space-available  basis.  The  availability  of  class  space  cannot  be 
determined  until  after  registration. 

ADMISSIONS-GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

All  inquiries  concerning  admission  to  graduate  programs  should  be  directed  to  the  Office  of 
Graduate  Studies.  Admissions  requirements  are  stated  in  the  Graduate  Studies  section. 

NONDISCRIMINATION  POLICY 

UNCW  is  dedicated  to  equality  of  opportunity  within  its  community.  Accordingly,  UNCW 
does  not  practice  or  condone  discrimination  in  any  form  against  students,  employees,  or 
applicants  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  national  origin,  religion,  sex,  age,  handicap  or  veteran 
status.  UNCW  commits  itself  to  positive  action  to  secure  equal  opportunity  regardless  of  those 
characteristics.  UNCW  is  covered  by  and  supports  the  protection  afforded  by  Title  VI  and  VII 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendment  of  1972  Executive  Order 
11246  and  the  Vietnam  Era  Veteran's  Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1972,  and  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973.  For  information  concerning  these  provisions,  contact  the  appropriate 
compliance  officer. 

SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  PROGRAM 

UNCW's  safety  program  complies  with  the  State  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1973. 


Any  student  who  supplies  false  or  misleading  information  or  who  conceals  pertinent  facts  in 
order  to  enroll  in  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  will  be  subject  to  immediate 
dismissal  from  the  University. 
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EXPENSES 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  charges  for 
tuition  fees  and  the  room  and  board  rate  at  any  time  without  prior  notice. 

TUITION  AND  FEES 

All  charges  for  tuition  and  regular  fees  are  due  and  payable  on  or  before  the  day  of 
registration.  Checks  and  money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

Charges  Per  Semester 

In-State  Students  Out-of-State  Students* 

Tuition  $159.00  $    950.00 

Fees  163.50  163.50 

Total  $322.50  $1,113.50 

Other  Fees: 

Application  Fee  (to  accompany  application,  nonrefundable)  $15.00 

Late  Registration  Fee  (payable  after  scheduled  dates)  10.00 

Transcript  Fee  (after  the  first)  1.00 

Graduation  Fee  27.00 

Certain  courses  require  an  additional  fee.  These  fee  courses  are  indicated  in  the  course 
schedule  for  each  semester. 

Undergraduate  students  registering  for  12  or  more  semester  hours  v^ill  be  charged  at  the 
full-time  rate.  Students  scheduling  fewer  than  12  semester  hours  will  pay  tuition  and  fees  as 
follows: 

Semester  Hours  In-State  Students  Out-of-State  Students* 

Scheduled 

1-5  $  80.50  $278.50 

6  -  8  208.50  603.50 

9-11  283.50  876.50 

*See  information  on  residency  at  the  end  of  this  section. 
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The  privileges  of  students  taking  fewer  than  six  hours  per  semester  will  be  restricted  to  class 
attendance  and  use  of  the  library;  however,  by  paying  a  Special  Use  Fee  of  $13.50  per  semester, 
these  students  will  be  entitled  to  use  all  physical  education  facilities  which  are  available  to 
full-time  students. 

No  degree,  diploma,  transcript  of  credit,  or  grades  will  be  furnished  a  student  until  all 
financial  obligations  to  the  University,  other  than  student  loans,  have  been  paid.  All  previously 
incurred  expenses  and  accounts  at  the  University  must  be  paid  in  full  before  a  student  may 
reenter  at  the  beginning  of  any  semester. 

ON-CAMPUS  LIVING 

Two  meal  plans  are  available  for  residence  hall  students.  The  rates  per  semester  are  as 
follows: 

Room  and  Board:  15  meals         $947.50 

Room  and  Board:  21  meals         $972.50 

Three  meal  plans  are  available  for  apartment  students.  The  rates  per  semester  are  as 
follows: 


Apartment  and  Board 
Apartment  and  Board 
Apartment  and  Board 


10  meals  $1,022.50 
15  meals  $1,047.50 
21  meals         $1,072.50 


The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  on-campus  living  rate  at  any  time  without 
prior  notice. 

Dining  facilities  are  available  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  on  a  cash  basis  to  all  resident 
students  not  on  a  seven-day  plan.  Food  service  is  also  available  seven  days  per  week  on  a  cash 
basis  to  non-resident  students. 

Those  interested  in  obtaining  information  should  contact: 

Housing  Office 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 

Post  Office  Box  3725 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina  28406 

SUMMER  SESSION 

Summer  session  tuition,  fees,  refund  policy,  and  room  and  board  rates  will  be  announced  in 
the  Summer  Session  Bulletin. 

REFUNDS-TUITION 

A  student  who  officially  withdraws  from  the  University  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the 
registration  (Drop/Add)  period  will  receive  a  refund  of  the  amount  paid. 

Students  withdrawing  from  the  University  after  the  Drop/Add  period  will  be  charged  a 
one-time  registration  fee  of  $10.00  plus  10%  of  all  remaining  semester  charges  for  each  week 
of  classes  that  have  been  held  that  semester.  This  weekly  charge  begins  with  the  first  day  of 
scheduled  classes  regardless  of  the  actual  date  of  enrollment.  For  example,  if  you  withdraw 
during  the  third  week  of  classes  and  your  semester  charges  were  $300,  you  would  lose  $97 
($10  registration  fee,  plus  $29 — 10% — for  each  of  the  three  weeks  of  classes  already  held.) 

No  refunds  will  be  made  for  withdrawals  after  the  end  of  the  ninth  week  of  scheduled 
classes. 

This  refund  policy  applies  to  complete  withdrawals  from  UNCW.  If  you  simply  reduce  your 
course  load  after  the  Drop/Add  period,  you  will  receive  NO  refund  or  reduction  of  fees 
whatsoever. 
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REFUNDS-FINANCIAL  AID 

Students  who  receive  financial  aid  are  not  given  refunds  on  financial  aid  received  when 
charges  are  prorated  due  to  withdrawal. 

REFUNDS-HOUSING 

Housing  arrangements  are  effective  for  the  full  academic  year.  Agreements  made  subse- 
quent to  the  beginning  of  the  fall  semester  remain  in  effect  until  the  close  of  the  spring 
semester.  Housing  deposit  and  charges  will  not  be  refunded  except  as  provided  for  below: 

a.  Agreements  may  be  cancelled  without  forfeiture  of  deposit  before  May  19.  Written 
notice  of  cancellation  must  be  furnished  the  Director  of  Housing. 

b.  Agreements  may  be  cancelled  with  forfeitureof  deposit  between  May  19and  the  opening 
date  for  fall  semester.  Room  rent  for  the  fall  semester  will  not  be  refunded  after  the  opening 
date. 

c.  Agreements  entered  into  for  the  spring  semester  only  may  be  cancelled  without  forfei- 
ture of  deposit  before  December  1  and  with  forfeiture  of  deposit  between  December  1  and  the 
opening  date  for  spring  semester.  Room  rent  for  the  spring  semester  will  not  be  refunded  after 
the  opening  date.  Written  notice  of  cancellation  must  be  furnished  the  Director  of  Housing. 

d.  A  pro  rata  refund  of  dining  charges  will  be  made  to  students  who  officially  withdraw 
from  the  University. 

RESIDENCE  STATUS  FOR  TUITION  PURPOSES 

The  basis  for  determining  the  appropriate  tuition  charge  rests  upon  whether  a  student  is  a 
resident  or  a  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes.  Each  student  must  make  a  statement  as  to  the 
length  of  his  or  her  residence  in  North  Carolina,  with  assessment  by  the  institution  of  that 
statement  to  be  conditioned  by  the  following. 

Residence.  To  qualify  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes,  a  person  must  become  a  legal 
resident  and  remain  a  legal  resident  for  at  least  12  months  immediately  prior  to  classification. 
Thus,  there  is  a  distinction  between  legal  residence  and  residence  for  tuition  purposes. 
Furthermore,  twelve  months  legal  residence  means  more  than  simple  abode  in  North  Caro- 
lina. In  particular  it  means  maintaining  a  domicile  (permanent  home  of  indefinite  duration)  as 
opposed  to  "maintaining  a  mere  temporary  residence  or  abode  incident  to  enrollment  in  an 
institution  of  higher  education."  The  burden  of  establishing  facts  which  justify  classification 
of  a  student  as  a  resident  entitled  to  in-state  tuition  rates  is  on  the  applicant  for  such 
classification,  who  must  show  his  or  her  entitlement  by  the  preponderance  (the  greater  part) 
of  the  residentiary  information. 

Initiative.  Being  classified  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  is  contingent  on  the  student's 
seeking  such  status  and  providing  all  information  that  the  institution  may  require  in  making 
the  determination. 

Parents'  Domicile.  If  an  individual,  irrespective  of  age,  has  living  parent(s)  or  court- 
appointed  guardian  of  the  person,  the  domicile  of  such  parent(s)  or  guardian  is,  prima  facie,  the 
domicile  of  the  individual;  but  this  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  individual's  domicile  may  or  may 
not  be  sustained  by  other  information.  Further,  nondomiciliary  status  of  parents  is  not 
deemed  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  applicant  child's  status  if  the  applicant  has  lived  (though 
not  necessarily  legally  resided)  in  North  Carolina  for  the  five  years  preceding  enrollment  or 
re-registration. 
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Effect  of  Marriage.  Marriage  alone  does  not  prevent  a  person  from  becoming  or  continuing 
to  be  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes,  nor  does  marriage  in  any  circumstance  insure  that  a 
person  will  become  or  continue  to  be  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes.  Marriage  and  the  legal 
residence  of  one's  spouse  are,  however,  relevant  information  in  determining  residentiary 
intent.  Furthermore,  if  both  a  husband  and  his  wife  are  legal  residents  of  North  Carolina  and  if 
one  of  them  has  been  a  legal  resident  longer  than  the  other,  then  the  longer  duration  may  be 
claimed  by  either  spouse  in  meeting  the  twelve-month  requirement  for  in-state  tuition  status. 

Military  Personnel.  A  North  Carolinian  who  serves  outside  the  State  in  the  armed  forces 
does  not  lose  North  Carolina  domicile  simply  by  reason  of  such  service.  And  students  from  the 
military  may  prove  retention  or  establishment  of  residence  by  reference,  as  in  other  cases,  to 
residentiary  acts  accompanied  by  residentiary  intent. 

Grace  Period.  If  a  person  (1)  has  been  a  bona  fide  legal  resident,  (2)  has  consequently  been 
classified  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes,  and  (3)  has  subsequently  lost  North  Carolina  legal 
residence  while  enrolled  at  a  public  institution  of  higher  education,  that  person  may  continue 
to  enjoy  the  in-state  tuition  rate  for  a  grace  period  of  twelve  months  measured  from  the  date 
on  which  North  Carolina  legal  residence  was  lost.  If  the  twelve  months  ends  during  an 
academic  term  for  which  the  person  is  enrolled  at  a  State  institution  of  higher  education,  the 
grace  period  extends,  in  addition,  to  the  end  of  that  term.  The  fact  of  marriage  to  one  who 
continues  domiciled  outside  North  Carolina  does  not  by  itself  cause  loss  of  legal  residence, 
marking  the  beginning  of  the  grace  period. 

Minors.  Minors  (persons  under  18  years  of  age)  usually  have  the  domicile  of  their  parents, 
but  certain  special  cases  are  recognized  by  the  residence  classification  statute  in  determining 
residence  for  tuition  purposes. 

(a)  If  a  minor's  parents  live  apart,  the  minor's  domicile  is  deemed  to  be  North  Carolina  for 
the  time  period(s)  that  either  parent,  as  a  North  Carolina  legal  resident,  may  claim  and  does 
claim  the  minor  as  a  tax  dependent,  even  if  other  law  or  judicial  act  assigns  the  minor's  domicile 
outside  North  Carolina.  A  minor  thus  deemed  to  be  a  legal  resident  will  not,  upon  achieving 
majority  before  enrolling  at  an  institution  of  higher  education,  lose  North  Carolina  legal 
residence  if  that  person  (1)  upon  becoming  an  adult  "acts,  to  the  extent  that  the  person's 
degree  of  actual  emancipation  permits,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  bona  fide  legal  residence  in 
North  Carolina"  and  (2)  "begins  enrollment  at  an  institution  of  higher  education  not  later  than 
the  fall  academic  term  next  following  completion  of  education  prerequisite  to  admission  at 
such  institution." 

(b)  If  a  minor  has  lived  for  five  or  more  consecutive  years  with  relatives  (other  than  parents) 
who  are  domiciled  in  North  Carolina  and  if  the  relatives  have  functioned  during  this  time  as  if 
they  were  personal  guardians,  the  minor  will  be  deemed  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  for  an 
enrolled  term  commencing  immediately  after  at  least  five  years  in  which  these  circumstances 
have  existed.  If  under  this  consideration  a  minor  is  deemed  to  be  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes 
immediately  prior  to  his  or  her  eighteenth  birthday,  that  person  on  achieving  majority  will  be 
deemed  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  of  at  least  12  months  duration.  This  provision  acts  to 
confer  in-state  tuition  status  even  in  the  face  of  other  provisions  of  law  to  the  contrary; 
however,  a  person  deemed  a  resident  of  12  months  duration  pursuant  to  this  provision 
continues  to  be  a  legal  resident  of  the  State  only  so  long  as  he  or  she  does  not  abandon  North 
Carolina  domicile. 

Lost  but  Regained  Domicile.  If  a  student  ceases  enrollment  at  or  graduates  from  an 
institution  of  higher  education  while  classified  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  and  then  both 
abandons  and  reacquires  North  Carolina  domicile  within  a  12-month  period,  that  person,  if  he 
or  she  continues  to  maintain  the  reacquired  domicile  into  re-enrollment  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education,  may  re-enroll  at  the  in-state  tuition  rate  without  having  to  meet  the  usual 
12-month  durational  requirement.  However,  any  one  person  may  receive  the  benefit  of  this 
provision  only  once. 
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Change  of  Status.  A  student  admitted  to  initial  enrollment  in  an  institution  (or  permitted  to 
re-enroll  following  an  absence  from  the  institutional  program  which  involved  a  formal  with- 
drawal from  enrollment)  must  be  classified  by  the  admitting  institution  either  as  a  resident  or 
as  a  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes  prior  to  actual  enrollment.  A  residence  status  classifica- 
tion once  assigned  (and  finalized  pursuant  to  any  appeal  properly  taken)  may  be  changed 
thereafter  (with  corresponding  change  in  billing  rates)  only  at  intervals  corresponding  with 
the  established  primary  divisions  of  the  academic  year. 

Transfer  Students.  When  a  student  transfers  from  one  North  Carolina  public  institution  of 
higher  education  to  another,  he  or  she  is  treated  as  a  new  student  by  the  institution  to  which 
he  or  she  is  transferring  and  must  be  assigned  an  initial  residence  status  classification  for 
tuition  purposes. 

The  initial  classification  of  undergraduate  students  as  in-state  or  out-of-state  residents  for 
tuition  purposes  is  made  by  the  Admissions  Office.  Appeals  for  in-state  status  may  be  made  to 
the  campus  appeals  body,  Out-of-State  Tuition  Appeals  Committee.  University  regulations 
governing  residential  classification  of  students  are  set  forth  in  detail  in  "A  Manual  to  Assist  the 
Public  Higher  Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student  Residence 
Classification  for  Tuition  Purposes."  Each  enrolled  student  is  responsible  for  knowing  the 
contents  of  this  manual.  Copies  of  the  manual  are  available  for  inspection  upon  request  in  the 
Admissions  Office  and  in  the  Student  Affairs  Office. 
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FINANCIAL  AID 

The  UNC-Wilmington  Financial  Aid  Office  administers  a  program  of  financial  aid  which 
seeks  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  enrolled  students.  While  the  program  provides  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  talent  and  outstanding  student  achievement,  the  program  strives  primarily  to  assist 
students  with  demonstrated  financial  need.  It  is  our  aim  that  no  student  be  denied  the 
opportunity  to  enroll  or  continue  his  education  because  of  financial  circumstances.  The 
operation  of  the  program  is  based  upon  a  concept  of  needs-analysis  that  expects  a  student's 
family  to  meet  educational  expenses  as  completely  as  possible.  The  difference  between  the  full 
cost  of  attendance  and  the  determined  amount  of  family  contribution  constitutes  our  defini- 
tion of  financial  need.  It  is  this  calculated  need  which  determines  the  amount  of  assistance  an 
applicant  receives. 

To  apply  for  financial  aid  a  student  must  complete  a  Financial  Aid  Form  provided  by  the 
College  Scholarship  Service  and  an  institutional  Financial  Aid  Application.  Both  forms  are 
available  in  the  UNC-Wilmington  Financial  Aid  Office.  Questions  concerning  the  financial  aid 
program  at  UNC-Wilmington  should  be  directed  to  the  Financial  Aid  Office,  Room  104 
Alderman  Hall,  UNC-Wilmington,  Wilmington,  N.C.  28406,  (919)  791-4330,  ext.  2177. 

MINORITY  PRESENCE  GRANT  PROGRAM 

Under  the  Board  of  Governors  general  Minority  Presence  Grant  Program,  black  students 
may  be  eligible  for  special  financial  assistance  if  they  are  residents  of  North  Carolina,  enrolled 
for  at  least  three  hours  of  degree-credit  course  work,  and  demonstrate  financial  need. 

AMERICAN  INDIAN  STUDENT  LEGISLATIVE  GRANT 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  has  provided  funds  for  a  number  of  grants  to 
needy  resident  North  Carolina  Indian  students.  Eligibility  is  limited  to  degree  students  who 
maintain  cultural  identification  as  an  American  Indian  through  membership  in  an  Indian  tribe 
recognized  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  or  by  the  federal  government  or  through  other 
tribal  affiliation. 

GRANTS 

Pell  Grants,  previously  known  as  the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant,  provide  federal 
grants  for  students  who  show  need  for  assistance  in  attending  college.  This  grant  covers  the 
period  required  to  complete  the  first  undergraduate  baccalaureate  degree  as  long  as  the 
student  maintains  satisfactory  progress.  Students  must  be  enrolled  for  at  least  six  hours  and 
must  be  in  good  academic  standing.  In  addition,  a  student  must  be  a  U.S.  citizen  or  in  the 
United  States  for  other  than  a  temporary  purpose.  Awards  are  based  on  demonstrated 
financial  need  which  is  determined  by  a  national  formula  applied  uniformly  to  all  applicants. 
The  Pell  Grant  Special  Condition  Form  is  recommended  for  use  by  applicants  whose  financial 
circumstances  have  changed  significantly  since  1981.  The  death  of  a  parent  or  spouse,  the 
complete  loss  of  employment  or  the  divorce  or  separation  of  parents  are  examples  of  such 
changes.  In  such  circumstances,  the  Special  Condition  Form  should  be  filed  instead  of  the 
Financial  Aid  Form. 

The  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program  provides  aid  to  students  who 
show  need  for  assistance  in  attending  college.  Supplemental  grants  range  in  value  from  $200 
to  $2,000  per  year,  with  the  cumulative  maximum  of  $4,000.  To  be  eligible  for  a  grant  at 
UNCW,  a  student  must  be  enrolled  for  at  least  12  hours  and  must  be  a  citizen  or  permanent 
resident  of  the  United  States.  The  application  and  Financial  Statement  must  demonstrate 
exceptional  financial  need. 
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The  North  Carolina  Student  Incentive  Grant  Program  is  administered  by  College  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  for  legal  residents  of  North  Carolina  accepted  or  enrolled  full-time  and  in  good 
standing  in  an  undergraduate  program  of  study.  Students  must  demonstrate  "substantial 
financial  need"  as  determined  through  the  Financial  Aid  Form  of  the  College  Scholarship 
Service  or  the  Family  Financial  Statement  of  American  College  Testing  Program.  Students 
should  see  that  the  completed  Financial  Statement  is  sent  with  the  processing  fee  as  soon  after 
January  1  as  possible,  but  not  later  than  March  15;  late  filers  will  be  considered  if  funds  are 
available. 

UNCW  Grants  provide  needy  and  worthy  students  with  awards  which  cover  tuition  costs. 
To  be  eligible  forone  of  thesegrantsastudentmust  be  enrolled  for  at  least  12  hours  and  have 
at  least  a  2.0  grade  point  average.  Competition  for  these  grants,  however,  generally  results  in 
higher  grade  point  requirements. 

Athletic  Grants-In-Aid  are  awarded  to  qualified  students  selected  by  members  of  the 
coaching  staff.  Additional  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Director  of  Athletics. 
The  North  Carolina  National  Guard  Tuition  Assistance  Program  is  a  state  funded  Tuition 
Assistance  Program  for  active  members  of  the  North  Carolina  Guard.  This  program  will  pay 
the  cost  of  tuition  per  academic  year  for  a  maximum  of  four  years.  For  additional  information 
contact: 

Office  of  the  Adjutant  General 

North  Carolina  National  Guard 

Attn.:  AGRR 

P.O.  Drawer  26268 

Raleigh,  N.C.  27611 

(919)  733-3770  —  Ext.  175 
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GENERAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

UNCW  Scholarships  are  awarded  to  students  for  talent  and  outstanding  achievement. 
These  scholarships  are  equal  to  the  cost  of  tuition  and  are  awarded  through  the  Financial  Aid 
Office  by  various  departments,  organizations,  and  campus  publications. 

The  Lucille  Murchison  Marvin  Scholarship  is  awarded  each  year  to  two  students  at  UNCW 
who  have  a  grade  point  average  of  at  least  3.0  and  who  demonstrate  scholarship  ability  and 
financial  need. 

The  Eliza  Collins  Scholarship  is  awarded  yearly  to  several  students  who  demonstrate 
scholastic  ability  and  need. 

The  Henry  Harrell  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  students  who  have  a  grade  point 
average  of  3.0  or  better  and  have  an  exceptional  financial  need. 

C.  M.  and  M.  D.  Suther  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  deserving  high  school  graduates 
who  would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  attend  college.  The  scholarship  amount  will  be  approxi- 
mately $950.00  annually. 

The  Devereux  Haigh  Lippitt  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a  North  Carolina  student 
based  on  academic  achievement.  This  scholarship  covers  the  in-state  cost  of  tuition  and  fees 
and  is  given  in  memory  of  Mr.  Devereux  Haigh  Lippitt  by  his  family. 

The  William  F.  Adcock,  Jr.,  Music  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  student  who  plans  to 
graduate  from  UNCW  with  an  emphasis  in  music  and  who  has  no  more  than  36  hours  to 
complete  for  graduation.  The  award  will  be  based  upon  overall  excellence  in  music,  above- 
average  academic  record  and  acceptable  performance  standards. 

The  J.  Rupert  Bryan  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  political  science  major  with  financial  need. 
Candidates  must  be  able  to  demonstrate  creativity,  curiosity,  and  academic  worthiness. 

The  Alumni  Association  Academic  Scholarship  each  year  provides  a  full  in-state  tuition  and 
fees  scholarship  based  on  academic  achievement  and  potential.  Students  must  be  classified  as 
North  Carolina  residents  for  tuition  purposes.  Applications  must  be  secured  from  the  UNCW 
Alumni  Office  and  completed  and  returned  to  that  office  by  March  15. 

The  N.C.  Sheriff's  Association  provides  a  $1,500  scholarship  annually  to  one  or  more  N.C. 
residents  who  are  enrolled  full  time.  Priority  is  given  to  sons  or  daughters  of  N.C.  law 
enforcement  officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty;  however,  sons  or  daughters  of  deceased,  retired, 
or  active  N.C.  law  enforcement  officers  may  also  be  given  consideration.  Application  forms 
may  be  secured  from  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

SCIENCE  AND  NURSING  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Wrightsville  Marine  Research  Foundation  Scholarships  are  open  to  students  who  have 
reached  their  sophomore  year  in  satisfactory  standing  and  are  interested  in,  and  acceptable 
for,  active  participation  in  the  research  programs  at  the  Institute  for  Marine  Biomedical 
Research.  Applications  may  be  picked  up  in  the  student  Financial  Aid  Office.  Serious  inquiries 
should  be  directed  to  Dr.  Ralph  Brauer,  Chairman,  Selection  Committee,  Institute  for  Marine 
Biomedical  Research,  7205  Wrightsville  Avenue,  Wilmington,  N.C.  28403. 

The  Department  of  Biological  Sciences  awards  annually  the  following  three  scholarships: 
The  Hubert  Mintzes  Memorial  Award 
The  Dovie  P.  Bowden  Scholarship 
The  Franklin  H.  Allen  Scholarship 
Students  interested  in  applying  for  these  scholarships  should  contact  Dr.  James  Merritt  in  the 
Department  of  Biological  Sciences. 

The  Hereof ina  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  chemistry  major  at  UNCW  who  has  a  high  grade 
point  average.  Interested  students  should  contact  the  Department  of  Chemical  and  Physical 
Sciences. 

The  INCO  Scholarship  is  a  scholarship  awarded  to  a  chemistry  major  on  a  yearly  basis. 
Students  interested  in  applying  for  this  scholarship  should  contact  Dr.  Levy  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemical  and  Physical  Sciences. 
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American  Society  for  Quality  Control  Scholarship.  The  Wilmington  section  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Quality  Control  has  established  an  academic  scholarship  for  a  rising  senior 
majoring  in  math  with  a  strong  background  in  statistics  or  for  a  rising  senior  in  the  field  of 
business.  The  amount  of  the  award  will  be  the  equivalent  of  in-state  tuition  for  two  semesters. 
Interested  applicants  should  contact  the  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Mathematical 
Sciences. 

The  Medical  Auxiliary  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  second  year  nursing  student,  second-  or 
third-year  medical  technology  student,  or  junior  or  senior  pre-medical  student  who  is  a 
resident  of  New  Hanover,  Pender,  or  Brunswick  County  and  who  demonstrates  financial  need 
and  scholastic  ability. 

The  Babies  Hospital  Foundation  Nursing  Scholarship  was  established  to  assist  four  nursing 
students  with  their  tuition,  fees,  books,  uniforms,  and  insurance.  Each  student  must  be  a 
North  Carolina  resident  and  must  be  academically  qualified. 

The  Forty  and  Eight  Nursing  Scholarship  established  by  Voiture  245,  the  Forty  and  Eight  of 
American  Legionnaires,  in  joint  memory  of  Voyageur  Militaire  John  H.  Mclnnis  and  Miss 
Dorothy  Dixon,  is  open  to  nursing  students  who  graduated  from  high  school  in  New  Hanover, 
Pender,  or  Brunswick  County. 

The  Ministering  Circle  of  Wilmington  awards  scholarships  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  ability, 
financial  need,  and  recommendation,  to  students  accepted  in  the  Nursing  program  at 
UNC- Wilmington. 

Other  scholarships  open  to  students  accepted  for  or  enrolled  in  the  Nursing  Program 
include: 

The  Juanita  Borneman  Memorial  Scholarship 
The  Billie  Burney  Memorial  Scholarship 
The  James  Walker  Alumnae  Scholarship 
The  Louise  Ogden  Wright  Nursing  Scholarship 

CAMERON  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  W.A.  Corbett  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a  junior  or  senior  in  the  Cameron 
School  of  Business  Administration  with  a  grade  point  average  of  3.0  or  better  who  is  planning 
a  career  in  the  field  of  business.  For  information  and  application  forms,  contact  the  Office  of 
Financial  Aid  or  the  Dean  of  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration. 

Scholarships  available  for  students  who  have  completed  the  sophomore  year  (58  semester 
hours)  include: 

The  William  S.  Holland  Scholarship  for  accounting  majors,  established  in  honor  of  William 
S.  Holland,  retired  partner  of  Cherry,  Bekaert  and  Holland,  Certified  Public  Accountants,  and 
a  member  of  the  first  graduating  class  of  Wilmington  Junior  College,  is  awarded  annually.  For 
information  and  application  forms,  contact  Mr.  Robert  W.  Appleton,  Chairman,  Department 
of  Accountancy. 

The  Cape  Fear  Traffic  Club  Scholarship,  established  for  students  studying  in  the  field  of 
marketing  with  particular  emphasis  on  transportation/distribution,  is  awarded  annually  on 
the  basis  of  scholastic  ability,  financial  need  and  recommendations  by  faculty.  For  information 
and  application  forms,  contact  Dr.  Stephen  C.  Harper,  Chairman,  Department  of  Manage- 
ment and  Marketing. 

The  Lower  Cape  Fear  Personnel  Association  Scholarship,  established  for  students  planning 
to  concentrate  in  the  study  of  management,  is  awarded  annually  on  the  basis  of  scholastic 
ability,  financial  need  and  recommendations  by  faculty.  For  information  and  application  forms, 
contact  Dr.  Stephen  C.  Harper,  Chairman,  Department  of  Management  and  Marketing. 

The  Sales  and  Marketing  Executives  International  Association  (Cape  Fear  Chapter)  Schol- 
arship, established  for  students  concentrating  in  the  study  of  marketing,  is  awarded  annually 
on  the  basis  of  scholastic  ability,  financial  need  and  recommendations  by  faculty.  For  informa- 
tion and  application  forms,  contact  Dr.  Stephen  C.  Harper,  Chairman,  Department  of  Man- 
agement and  Marketing. 
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SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Ann  Durant  Walker  Scholarship  Award  —  The  Alpha  Psi  Chapter  of  Alpha  Delta  Kappa  has 
established  a  scholarship  to  be  awarded  to  a  junior  or  senior  majoring  in  Special  Education.  The 
scholarship  is  given  in  memory  of  Ann  Durant  Walker  who  helped  develop  the  Special 
Education  Program  in  New  Hanover  County. 

The  Sue  McCall  Boone  Scholarship  for  education  majors  was  established  to  provide  a 
scholarship  for  a  New  Hanover  County  student  who  demonstrates  a  financial  need  at  UNC W. 
The  scholarship  was  named  in  honor  of  Miss  Sue  Boone,  New  Hanover  educator,  who 
contributed  over  50  years  of  service  in  the  community.  The  scholarship  is  awarded  to  one 
student  biennially  in  the  amount  of  tuition. 

EMPLOYMENT 

The  College  Work-Study  Program,  which  is  federally  funded,  provides  part-time  jobs  on 
the  UNCW  campus  for  students  who  have  financial  need  and  who  must  earn  part  of  their 
educational  expenses.  To  be  eligible  for  work-study,  a  student  must  be  enrolled  for  at  least  12 
hours  and  must  be  a  citizen  or  permanent  resident  of  the  United  States.  The  application  and 
financial  statement  must  demonstrate  financial  need. 

The  Institutional  Work  Program,  also  known  as  the  Work  Assistant  Program,  makes  funds 
available  for  campus  jobs  for  students.  These  funds  are  allocated  to  departments  with  the 
selection  of  student  work  assistants  controlled  by  those  departments.  Students  receiving  any 
type  of  financial  aid  must  receive  clearance  through  the  Financial  Aid  Office  before  accepting 
work  positions  under  this  program.  Students  interested  in  the  program  should  direct  inquiries 
to  the  department  in  which  they  prefer  to  work. 

Off-Campus  Employment  is  coordinated  by  the  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Office.  The 
office  publicizes  specific  job  openings,  makes  individual  referrals,  announces  recruiting  visits, 
and  keeps  on  file  company  literature,  information  about  public  and  private  schools,  and  state 
and  federal  government  opportunities.  Students  interested  in  using  the  services  of  this  office 
should  register  with  the  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Office  to  establish  a  credentials  file. 

LOANS 

The  National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program,  a  campus  based  program,  provides  needy 
students  with  long-term,  low  interest  loans  for  educational  expenses.  Under  this  program, 
students  borrow  money  to  finance  their  college  education  and  repay  the  loan  after  graduation. 
Repayment  begins  six  months  after  graduation  or  withdrawal  from  school,  and  the  borrower 
may  take  up  to  ten  years  to  repay  the  loan.  The  interest  rate  is  four  percent  and  does  not  begin 
accruing  until  six  months  after  graduation  or  withdrawal  from,  school.  All  or  part  of  the  loan 
can  be  cancelled  by  teaching  or  military  service.  To  be  eligible  for  an  NDSL  loan  at  UNCW,  a 
student  must  be  enrolled  for  at  least  12  hours  and  must  be  a  citizen  or  permanent  resident  of 
the  United  States.  The  application  and  financial  statement  must  demonstrate  financial  need. 

The  North  Carolina  Insured  Loan  Program  provides  students  who  are  North  Carolina 
residents  with  long-term,  low-interest  loans.  Under  this  program,  the  student  borrows  from 
College  Foundation,  Inc.,  and  repays  the  loan  after  graduation  or  withdrawal  from  school.  The 
interest  rate  is  nine  percent  and  begins  to  accrue  after  graduation  or  withdrawal  from  school. 
To  qualify,  an  applicant  must  be  from  a  family  with  an  adjusted  family  income  of  $30,000  or 
less.  Applicants  from  families  with  incomes  above  this  level  can  qualify  for  loans  only  if  they 
show  financial  need.  Application  for  the  North  Carolina  Insured  Loan  should  be  made  directly 
to  College  Foundation,  Inc.,  1307  Glenwood  Avenue,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27605.  The  maximum 
amount  that  a  dependent  undergraduate  student  may  borrow  is  $2500  per  academic  year;  an 
independent  undergraduate  student  may  borrow  $3000  per  academic  year.  To  be  eligible  for 
this  program,  a  student  must  be  enrolled  for  at  least  six  semester  hours. 
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The  Federally  Insured  Student  Loan  Program  provides  assistance  to  out-of-state  students 
who  may  be  eligible  to  borrow  long-term,  low-interest  loans  through  approved  lenders  in  their 
home  states.  This  program  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  N.C.  Insured  Loan  Program. 
Addresses  for  these  agencies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

The  North  Carolina  Prospective  Teachers  Scholarship-Loan  Program  provides  assistance 
to  prospective  North  Carolina  teachers.  The  program  provides  a  $900-per-year  loan  which 
will  be  cancelled  if  the  student  teaches  in  North  Carolina  public  schools  after  graduation.  The 
program  is  administered  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Inquiries  regarding  the 
program  should  be  directed  to  N.C.  Prospective  Teachers  Scholarship  Program,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27611.  To  be  eligible  for  this  program  a 
student  must  be  enrolled  for  at  least  12  hours  and  be  a  North  Carolina  resident. 

North  Carolina  Educational  Loans  for  Medical-Related  Studies  are  administered  by  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Human  Resources  for  residents  of  North  Carolina  pursuing 
training  in  certain  health  professions  who  agree  to  practice  their  specialties  as  qualified 
professionals  in  underserved  areas  or  programs  of  the  state.  For  detailed  information  see  the 
Financial  Aid  Booklet. 

ACADEMIC  CONSIDERATIONS 

Regulations  require  that  awards  under  the  various  student  assistance  programs  may  not  be 
granted  to  a  student  who  is  not  making  measurable  academic  progress.  Accordingly  the 
following  charts  will  serve  to  establish  eligibility  for  payments: 

CLASSIFIED  (DEGREE)  STUDENTS  UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

Hours  GPA  Hours  GPA 

6-26  1.20 

27-58  1.50 

59-88  1.80 

89  or  more  2.00 

FINANCIAL  AID  FOR  THE  GRADUATE  STUDENT 

(See  Graduate  Studies  Section  beginning  on  page  175.) 

OFFICE  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

The  Office  of  Veterans  Affairs  (OVA)  exists  to  provide  educational  assistance  to  veterans 
and/or  their  dependents  enrolled  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington.  The 
OVA  is  concerned  with  the  recruitment  of  veterans  into  the  University  and  insuring  that  they 
successfully  complete  their  educational  programs.  The  OVA  provides  peer  and  professional 
counseling,  remedial  services,  tutorial  services,  and  community  outreach  services.  This  office 
also  acts  to  coordinate  existing  campus  services  to  best  serve  the  needs  of  the  veteran  students. 
Transfer  students  are  reminded  that  the  OVA  must  have  copies  of  all  transcripts  before 
certification  can  be  made  to  the  Veterans  Administration  for  payment. 

Veterans  and  dependents  receiving  VA  educational  benefits  are  required  by  the  VA  to  pass  at 
least  one  course  the  semester  they  begin  their  college  training.  All  students  receiving  VA 
educational  benefits  are  now  required  to  come  by  the  OVA  at  least  once  per  semester.  This 
action  is  necessary  in  order  to  insure  prompt  correspondence  between  the  OVA  and  the 
Veterans  Administration.  The  above  retention  charts  will  apply  to  all  veterans  and  dependents 
using  GI  benefits  for  their  training  at  this  University. 

Records  of  progress  are  kept  by  this  institution  on  veteran  and  non-veteran  students  alike. 
Progress  records  are  furnished  the  students,  veteran  and  non-veteran  alike,  at  the  end  of  each 
scheduled  school  term. 


1-  6 

1.20 

7-12 

1.50 

13-18 

1.80 

19-27 

2.00 
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STUDENT  AFFAIRS 

The  basic  mission  of  the  Division  of  Student  Affairs  is  to  encourage  student  use  of  personal, 
institutional,  community,  and  other  resources  toward  the  goals  of  individual  development, 
self-fulfillment,  and  a  responsible  citizenship.  Its  programs  and  services  are  directed  toward 
assisting  students  in  their  educational  and  personal  development. 

DEAN  OF  STUDENTS  OFFICE 

The  Dean  of  Students  Office  serves  as  the  primary  focal  point  for  addressing  student  needs, 
issues  and  concerns,  through  counseling,  intervention  and/or  referral.  Acting  in  an  advocacy/ 
liaison  role,  the  Dean  and  Associate  Dean  of  Students  represent  the  student  perspective  to  the 
University  community.  This  office  works  with  all  segments  of  the  university  to  help  students 
develop  through  opportunities,  advice  and  assistance.  Specific  services  and  programs  include 
new  student  orientation,  advice  to  international  and  non-traditional  students,  selection  of 
students  for  Who's  Who  Among  Students  in  Universities  and  Colleges,  student  discipline,  publication  of 
the  Student  Handbook,  residence  life,  advice  to  the  Student  Government  Association,  and  official 
student  withdrawal  from  the  University. 

COUNSELING  AND  TESTING 

Psychologists  and  associates  of  this  office  provide  services  to  students  seeking  assistance  in 
achieving  maximum  personal  growth,  effective  educational,  vocational  and  social  relationships, 
and  healthy  personal  adjustment.  These  services  include  counseling,  assessment  and  evalua- 
tion of  achievement,  personality,  aptitude  and  vocational  interests.  There  is  no  charge  for 
these  services.  Counseling  Center  sessions  and  files  are  confidential. 

Concerns  and  decisions  which  are  commonly  discussed  by  students  who  come  to  the 
Counseling  Center  include: 

(1)  Choice  of  Major.  Students  often  wish  to  plan  a  major  related  to  their  interests,  values, 
and  abilities. 

(2)  Choice  of  Vocation.  Inventories  of  interests  and  tests  of  abilities  can  be  helpful  in  this 
decision. 

(3)  Academic  Concerns.  Assessment  of  and  help  with  reading  skills  and  study  habits  may  be 
beneficial. 

(4)  Personal  Concerns.  Situations  may  arise  in  which  a  student  needs  greater  understand- 
ing of  self  and  others  or  specific  help  with  such  conditions  as  stress,  anxiety  or 
depression. 

The  Counseling  and  Testing  Office  also  has  responsibilities  in  two  other  major  areas.  It 
implements  services  and  programs  for  handicapped  students.  And  it  administers  the  national 
testing  programs  as  well  as  the  institutional  testing  for  advanced  placement  with  credit. 

CAREER  PLANNING  AND  PLACEMENT 

The  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Office  assists  students  and  alumni  of  UNCW  in 
developing  career  plans  through  individual  counseling,  by  conducting  workshops,  seminars 
and  an  annual  Career  Day,  and  by  providing  current  occupational  and  career  planning  mate- 
rials and  information.  Individuals  are  especially  encouraged  to  utilize  this  service  early  in  their 
academic  career  when  decisions  concerning  majors  and  career  goals  are  being  made.  Informa- 
tion and  counseling  on  careers,  specific  job  requirements,  employers,  job  search  strategies  and 
graduate  school  programs  are  available. 

Additionally,  the  office  publicizes  specific  job  openings,  makes  individual  referrals,  sched- 
ules recruiting  visits  and  keeps  on  file  company  literature,  information  about  public  and 
private  schools,  and  private  sector,  local,  state  and  federal  government  opportunities.  The 
office  and  career  library  are  located  on  the  first  floor  of  the  new  University  Union. 

Listings  of  summer  work  and  part-time  employment  during  the  academic  year  are  available 
through  this  service.  Individual  assistance  is  provided  to  those  with  employment  needs. 
Students  interested  in  internships  and  career  relevant  work  experience  are  also  invited  to  visit 
the  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Office. 
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A  variety  of  workshops,  informational  resources  and  individualized  services  are  available  to 
assist  students  in  preparing  to  enter  the  job  market.  Regularly  scheduled  workshops  on 
resume  writing,  job  interview  techniques,  and  job  search  skills  are  offered  throughout  the 
year.  The  career  library  contains  a  number  of  career  and  job  search  related  volumes  as  well  as 
company  literature. 

Seniors  are  urged  to  register  with  the  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Office  early  in  their 
final  year  or  sooner  in  order  to  establish  a  credentials  file  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  various 
services  of  the  office. 

STUDENT  HOUSING 

The  University  has  residence  hall  facilities  for  approximately  500  men  and  500  women  in 
four  modern,  conveniently  located  dormitories.  In  addition,  400  spaces  are  available  in  13 
apartment  buildings.  All  rooms  are  air-conditioned  and  furnished,  and  laundry  facilities  are 
available.  Residence  hall  students  are  required  to  take  their  meals  in  the  University  cafeteria 
under  a  five-day  or  seven-day  plan.  Students  living  in  the  apartments  are  required  to  take  a 
limited  meal  plan. 

FOOD  SERVICE 

The  University  operates  a  modern,  air-conditioned  cafeteria  building.  Short-order  food 
service  is  available  in  the  University  Snack  Bar  located  in  the  University  Union.  Service  is  on  a 
cash  basis  for  non-boarding  students. 

STUDENT  HEALTH  SERVICE 

UNC-Wilmington  provides  a  Student  Health  Service  which  is  located  adjacent  to  the  lobby 
of  Dorm  '79.  The  Student  Health  Service  has  the  most  modern  medical  equipment  available 
for  the  treatment  of  minor  illness  or  injury.  The  Student  Health  Service  is  open  five  days  a 
week  and  a  physician  is  on  call  at  night  and  on  weekends.  THIS  SERVICE  IS  PAID  FOR  BY 
STUDENT  FEES  AND  IS  INTENDED  TO  COVER  ONLY  MINOR  ILLNESS  OR  INJURY. 

STUDENT  HEALTH  INSURANCE 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  students  who  are  not  covered  for  major  medical  expenses 
(serious  injuries  due  to  accidents  or  hospitalization)  under  their  family  health  and  accident 
insurance  plan  contact  the  Student  Affairs  Office  for  information  relative  to  the  student 
health  insurance  plan  offered  at  a  nominal  cost  through  the  University. 

RELEASE  OF  "DIRECTORY  INFORMATION" 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  has  routinely  made  public  certain  informa- 
tion about  its  students.  Typically,  UNCW  releases  the  names  of  students  who  are  selected  by 
the  various  honorary  societies,  receive  scholarships,  make  the  Dean's  List,  hold  offices,  or  are 
members  of  athletic  teams.  The  annual  commencement  program  publishes  the  names  of 
persons  who  have  received  degrees  from  UNCW  during  the  year. 

The  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  defines  the  term  "directory  information"  to 
include  the  following  information:  the  student's  name,  address,  telephone  listing,  date  and 
place  of  birth,  major  field  of  study,  participation  in  officially  recognized  activities  and  sports, 
weight  and  height  of  members  of  athletic  teams,  dates  of  attendance,  degrees  and  awards 
received,  and  the  most  recent  previous  educational  agency  or  institution  attended  by  the 
student.  The  University  will  make  public  information  about  each  student  limited  to  these 
categories  in  ways  such  as  those  described  above.  Of  course,  information  from  all  these 
categories  is  not  made  public  in  every  Hsting. 
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Students  who  do  not  wish  to  have  any  or  all  of  such  "directory  information"  made  public 
without  their  prior  consent  must  notify  the  Office  of  the  Registrar,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington,  of  this  fact  in  a  signed  and  dated  statement  specifying  items  not  to  be 
published.  This  notice  must  be  received  by  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  by  the  end  of  the 
registration  period  for  the  semester  or  session  of  first  enrollment  or,  after  an  absence,  of 
re-enrollment  and  by  the  end  of  each  fall  registration  period  thereafter. 

STUDENT  CONDUCT 

The  filing  of  an  applicaiion  of  admission  shall  be  construed  as  both  an  evidence  and  a  pledge  that 
the  applicant  accepts  the  standards  and  regulations  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington  and  agrees  to  abide  by  them.  Each  student,  by  the  act  of  registering,  obligates 
himself  to  obey  all  rules  and  regulations  of  the  University  as  stated  in  the  student  handbook, 
the  University  catalogue  and  other  University  publications.  The  University  reserves  the  right 
to  ask  for  the  withdrawal  of  any  student  who  refuses  to  adhere  to  the  standards  of  the 
institution. 

STATEMENT  OF  UNIVERSITY  POLICIES,  PROCEDURES, 

AND  DISCIPLINARY  ACTIONS  IN  CASES  OF  DISRUPTION 

OF  EDUCATIONAL  PROCESS 

ADOPTED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
OCTOBER  27,  1970 

Section  5-1.  Policies  Relating  to  Disruptive  Conduct 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  has  long  honored  the  right  of  free  discussion  and 
expression,  peaceful  picketing  and  demonstrations,  the  right  to  petition  and  peaceably  to 
assemble.  That  these  rights  are  a  part  of  the  fabric  of  this  institution  is  not  questioned.  They 
must  remain  secure.  It  is  equally  clear,  however,  that  in  a  community  of  learning  willful 
disruption  of  the  educational  process,  destruction  of  property,  and  interference  with  the  rights 
of  other  members  of  the  community  cannot  be  tolerated.  Accordingly,  it  shall  be  the  policy  of 
the  University  to  deal  with  any  such  disruption,  destruction  or  interference  promptly  and 
effectively,  but  also  fairly  and  impartially  without  regard  to  race,  religion,  sex  or  political 
beliefs. 

Section  5-2.  Definition  of  Disruptive  Conduct 

(a)  Any  faculty  member  (the  term  "faculty  member,"  wherever  used  in  this  Chapter  V,  shall 
include  regular  faculty  members,  full-time  instructors,  lecturers,  and  all  other  persons  exempt 
from  the  North  Carolina  State  Personnel  System  (Chapter  126  of  the  General  Statutes  as 
amended)  who  receive  compensation  for  teaching,  or  other  instructional  functions,  or 
research  at  the  University),  any  graduate  student  engaged  in  the  instructional  program,  or  any 
student  who,  with  the  intent  to  obstruct  or  disrupt  any  normal  operation  or  function  of  the 
University  or  any  of  its  component  institutions,  engages,  or  incites  others  to  engage,  in 
individual  or  collective  conduct  which  destroys  or  significantly  damages  any  University  prop- 
erty, or  which  impairs  or  threatens  impairment  of  the  physical  well  being  of  any  member  of  the 
university  community  or  which  because  of  its  violent,  forceful,  threatening  or  intimidating 
nature  or  because  it  restrains  freedom  or  lawful  movement,  otherwise  prevents  any  member 
of  the  University  community  from  conducting  his  normal  activities  within  the  University, 
shall  be  subject  to  prompt  and  appropriate  disciplinary  action,  which  may  include  suspension, 
expulsion,  discharge  or  dismissal  from  the  University. 
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The  following,  while  not  intended  to  be  exclusive,  illustrate  the  offenses  encompassed 
herein,  when  done  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  or  disrupting  any  normal  operation  or 
function  of  the  University  or  any  of  its  component  institutions:  (1)  occupation  of  any  Univer- 
sity building  or  part  thereof  with  intent  to  deprive  others  of  its  normal  use;  (2)  blocking  the 
entrance  or  exit  of  any  University  building  or  corridor  or  room  therein  with  intent  to  deprive 
others  of  lawful  access  to  or  from,  or  use  of,  said  building  or  corridor  or  room;  (3)  setting  fire  to 
or  by  any  other  means  destroying  or  substantially  damaging  any  University  building  or 
property,  or  the  property  of  others  on  University  premises;  (4)  any  possession  or  display  of,  or 
attempt  or  threat  to  use,  for  any  unlawful  purpose,  any  weapon,  dangerous  instrument, 
explosive,  or  inflammable  material  in  any  University  building  or  on  any  University  campus;  (5) 
prevention  of,  or  attempt  to  prevent  by  physical  act,  the  attending,  convening,  continuation  or 
orderly  conduct  of  any  University  class  or  activity  orof  any  lawful  meetingor  assembly  in  any 
University  building  or  on  any  University  campus;  and  (6)  blocking  normal  pedestrian  or 
vehicular  traffic  on  or  into  any  University  campus. 

(b)  Any  person  engaged  in  the  instructional  program  who  fails  or  refuses  to  carry  out 
validly  assigned  duties,  with  the  intent  toobstruct  or  disrupt  any  normal  operation  or  function 
of  the  University  or  any  of  its  component  institutions,  shall  be  subject  to  prompt  and  appro- 
priate disciplinary  action  under  this  Chapter  V  if  (but  only  if)  his  status  is  such  that  he  is  not 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section  4-3  of  Chapter  IV. 

Section  5-3.  Responsibilities  of  the  Chancellor 

(a)  When  the  Chancellor  has  cause  to  believe  that  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Chapter  V 
have  been  violated,  he  shall  forthwith  investigate  the  occurrence,  and  upon  identification  of 
the  parties  involved  shall  promptly  determine  whether  any  charge  is  to  be  made  with  respect 
thereto. 

(b)  If  he  decides  that  a  charge  is  to  be  made,  he  shall,  within  thirty  (30)  days  after  he  has 
information  as  to  the  identity  of  the  alleged  perpetrator  of  the  offense  but  in  no  event  more 
than  twelve  (12)  months  after  the  occurrence  of  the  alleged  offense,  (i)  refer  the  case  to  the 
appropriate  existing  University  judicial  body,  or  (ii)  refer  the  matter  to  a  Hearing  Committee 
drawn  from  a  previously  selected  Hearing  Panel  which,  under  this  option,  is  required  to 
implement  action  for  violation  of  Section  5-2  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  Chapter.  If  the  case  is  referred  to 
an  existing  University  judicial  body  under  (i)  above,  the  procedural  rules  of  that  body  shall  be 
followed,  and  subsections  (c)  through  (f )  below  shall  not  be  applicable.  If  the  matter  is  referred 
to  a  Hearing  Committee  under  (ii)  above,  the  procedural  rules  prescribed  in  subsection  (c) 
through  (f)  shall  be  followed. 

(c)  The  accused  shall  be  given  written  notice  by  personal  service  or  registered  mail,  return 
receipt  requested,  stating: 

(1)  The  specific  violations  of  this  Chapter  V  with  which  the  accused  is  charged. 

(2)  The  designated  time  and  place  of  the  hearing  on  the  charge  by  the  Hearing  Commit- 
tee, which  time  shall  not  be  earlier  than  seven  (7)  nor  later  than  ten  (10)  days 
following  receipt  of  the  notice. 

(3)  That  the  accused  shall  be  entitled  to  the  presumption  of  innocence  until  found 
guilty,  the  right  to  retain  counsel,  the  right  to  present  the  testimony  of  witness  and 
other  evidence,  the  right  to  cross-examine  all  witnesses  against  him,  the  right  to 
examine  all  documents  and  demonstrative  evidence  adverse  to  him,  and  the  right  to 
a  transcript  of  the  proceedings  of  the  hearing. 

(d)  The  Hearing  Committee  shall  determine  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused.  If  the 
person  charged  is  found  guilty,  the  Hearing  Committee  shall  recommend  to  the  Chancellor 
such  discipline  as  said  body  determines  to  be  appropriate.  After  considering  such  recommen- 
dation the  Chancellor  shall  prescribe  such  discipline  as  he  deems  proper.  In  any  event,  whether 
the  person  is  found  guilty  or  not  guilty,  a  written  report  shall  be  made  by  the  Chancellor  to  the 
President  within  ten  (10)  days. 

(e)  Any  person  found  guilty  shall  have  ten  (10)  days  after  notice  of  such  finding  in  which  to 
appeal  to  the  President  of  the  University.  Such  an  appeal  if  taken  shall  be  upon  the  grounds  set 
forth  in  Section  5.5. 
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(f)  Any  accused  person  who,  without  good  cause,  shall  fail  to  appear  at  the  time  and  place 
fixed  for  the  hearing  of  his  case  by  the  Hearing  Committee  shall  be  suspended  indefinitely  or 
discharged  from  University  employment. 

(g)  The  Chancellor,  unless  so  ordered  or  otherwise  prevented  by  courts,  shall  not  be 
precluded  from  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  Chapter  V  by  reason  of  any  pending  action  in 
any  State  or  Federal  court.  Should  a  delay  occur  in  prosecuting  the  charge  against  the  accused 
because  the  accused  or  witnesses  that  may  be  necessary  to  a  determination  of  the  charge  are 
involved  in  State  or  Federal  court  actions,  the  time  limitations  set  forth  in  this  Section  5-3  shall 
not  apply. 

(h)  Conviction  in  any  State  or  Federal  court  shall  not  preclude  the  University  or  any  of  its 
officers  from  exercising  disciplinary  action  in  any  offense  referred  to  in  this  Chapter  V. 

(i)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Chapter  V  shall  preclude  the  President  or  the  Chancellor  from 
taking  any  other  steps,  including  injunctive  relief  or  other  legal  action,  which  he  may  deem 
advisable  to  protect  the  best  interests  of  the  University. 

Section  5-4.  Aggravated  Acts  or  Threatened  Repetition  of  Acts 

(a)  The  Chancellor  of  each  of  the  component  institutions  of  the  University  shall  appoint  an 
Emergency  Consultative  Panel  which  shall  be  composed  of  not  less  than  three  (3)  nor  more 
than  five  (5)  faculty  members  and  not  less  than  three  (3)  nor  more  than  five  (5)  students  who 
shall  be  available  to  advise  with  the  Chancellor  in  any  emergency.  No  member  of  such  Panel 
shall  serve  for  more  than  one  (1)  year  unless  he  be  reappointed  by  the  Chancellor.  The 
Chancellor  may  make  appointments,  either  temporary  or  for  a  full  year,  to  fill  any  vacancies 
which  may  exist  on  the  Panel. 

(b)  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Chancellor,  there  is  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  a 
person  has  committed  any  of  the  acts  prohibited  under  this  Chapter  V  which,  because  of  the 
aggravated  character  or  probable  repetition  of  such  act  or  acts,  necessitates  immediate  action 
to  protect  the  University  from  substantial  interference  with  any  of  its  orderly  operations  or 
functions,  or  to  prevent  threats  to  or  acts  which  endanger  life  or  property,  the  Chancellor, 
with  the  concurrence  as  hereinafter  provided  of  the  Emergency  Consultative  Panel  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  (a)  above,  may  forthwith  suspend  such  person  from  the  University  and  bar 
him  from  the  University  campus;  provided,  however,  that  in  the  event  of  such  suspension  the 
person  suspended  shall  be  given  written  notice  of  the  reason  for  his  suspension,  either 
personally  or  by  registered  mail  addressed  to  his  last  known  addresses,  and  shall  be  afforded  a 
prompt  hearing,  which,  if  requested,  shall  be  commenced  within  ten  (10)  days  of  the  suspen- 
sion. Except  for  purposes  of  attending  personally  any  hearings  conducted  under  this  Chapter 
V,  the  bar  against  the  appearance  of  the  accused  on  the  University  campus  shall  remain  in 
effect  until  final  judgment  has  been  rendered  in  his  case  and  all  appellant  proceedings  have 
been  concluded,  unless  such  restriction  is  earlier  lifted  by  written  notice  from  the  Chancellor. 

(c)  A  quorum  of  the  Emergency  Consultative  Panel  provided  for  in  (a)  above  shall  consist  of 
not  less  than  four  (4)  of  its  members,  and  the  required  concurrence  shall  have  been  obtained  if 
a  majority  of  such  quorum  shall  indicate  their  concurrence.  The  Chancellor  shall  meet 
personally  with  members  of  such  Panel  at  the  time  he  seeks  concurrence,  if  it  is  feasible  to  do 
so.  However,  if  the  circumstances  are  such  that  the  Chancellor  deems  it  not  to  be  feasible  to 
personally  assemble  such  members,  then  he  may  communicate  with  them  or  the  required 
number  of  them  individually  by  telephone  or  by  such  other  means  as  he  may  choose  to  employ, 
in  which  event  he  may  proceed  as  provided  in  (b)  above  after  the  required  majority  of  such 
members  have  communicated  their  concurrence  to  him. 

(d)  In  the  Chancellor's  absence  or  inability  to  act,  the  President  may  exercise  the  powers  of 
the  Chancellor  specified  in  this  Section  5-4  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  could 
the  Chancellor  but  for  such  absence  or  inability  to  act. 
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Section  5-5.  Right  of  Appeal 

Any  person  found  guilty  of  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Chapter  V  by  the  Hearing 
Committee  referred  to  in  Section  5-3  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  the  finding  and  the 
discipline  imposed  upon  him  to  the  President  of  the  University.  Any  such  appeal  shall  be  in 
writing,  shall  be  based  solely  upon  the  record,  and  shall  be  limited  to  one  or  more  of  the 
following  grounds: 

(1)  That  the  finding  is  not  supported  by  substantial  evidence; 

(2)  That  a  fair  hearing  was  not  accorded  the  accused;  or 

(3)  That  the  discipline  imposed  was  excessive  or  inappropriate.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  President  to  make  prompt  disposition  of  all  such  appeals,  and  his  decision  shall  be 
rendered  within  thirty  (30)  days  after  receipt  of  the  complete  record  on  appeal. 

Section  5-6.  No  Amnesty 

No  administrative  official,  faculty  member,  or  student  of  the  University  shall  have  authority 
to  grant  amnesty  or  to  make  any  promise  as  to  prosecution  or  non-prosecution  in  any  court. 
State  or  Federal,  or  before  any  student,  faculty,  administrative,  or  Trustee  committee  to  any 
person  charged  with  or  suspected  of  violating  Section  5-2  (a)  or  (b)  of  these  Bylaws. 
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STUDENT  LIFE 

Student  life  is  enriched  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  by  a  broad 
spectrum  of  activities  available  to  all,  whether  participant  or  observer.  With  the  guidance  of 
the  University  Union  Program  Director,  students  are  provided  opportunities  to  plan,  execute, 
attend,  and  evaluate  a  wide  variety  of  programs  and  activities.  With  the  belief  that  education  is 
not  bound  to  the  classroom,  it  is  the  University  Union's  goal  to  educate,  entertain  and  enlighten 
the  university  community,  while  providing  a  laboratory  for  student  growth  and  an  arena  for 
development  of  cultural,  social  and  recreational  awareness. 

The  University  Union  provides  a  wide  array  of  features  and  services  to  the  university 
community.  The  Union  offers  a  snack  bar,  postal  services,  24-hour  banking,  student  organiza- 
tion office  space,  study  lounge,  TV/video  viewing  lounge,  campus  and  community  ticket  sales 
and  information,  various  meeting  rooms,  recreational  games  and  tournaments,  video  tape 
production  studio,  and  the  campus  radio  station. 

POSTAL  SERVICES 

A  U.  S.  Post  Office,  which  provides  all  postal  services,  is  in  the  University  Union.  UNCW 
provides  each  student  with  a  Post  Office  box  where  all  mail  (except  grades)  is  delivered.  Boxes 
are  in  the  Post  Office  in  the  University  Union. 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ASSOCIATION 

The  core  of  student  life  at  the  University  is  the  Student  Government  Association.  Officers 
and  at-large  senators  are  elected  by  the  student  body,  and  other  senators  by  classes  within  the 
student  body. 

The  association  is  a  democratic  organization,  permitting  expression  of  student  opinion, 
working  for  the  best  interests  of  the  University  and  upholding  a  high  standard  of  morals  and 
conduct. 

The  Student  Government  Association  grants  charters  for  the  recognition  of  clubs  within 
the  institution.  It  is  also  responsible  for  the  disbursement  of  half  of  the  student  activity  fee. 
This  money  supports  the  Student  Government  Association  in  its  objectives  and  campus 
activities.  The  association  is  a  member  of  the  National  Entertainment  and  Campus  Activities 
Association  and  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Student  Governments. 

UNIVERSITY  PROGRAM  BOARD 

The  University  Program  Board  coordinates  the  various  student-produced  events  on  cam- 
pus. It  provides  a  diversified  schedule  of  programs,  activities,  and  events  that  promote  and 
provide  opportunities  for  educational,  social,  recreational,  and  cultural  growth  for  student  and 
campus  community.  The  UPB  is  comprised  of  the  following  committees:  Fine  Arts,  Dance, 
Concert,  Lecture,  Coffeehouse,  Minority  Programs,  and  Special  Events. 

CLUBS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 

A  variety  of  social,  academic,  and  service  organizations  enhance  student  life  at  The  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington.  National  sororities  and  fraternities  are  established  on 
the  campus  to  recognize  students  for  their  leadership  and  service  activities.  Several  depart- 
ments in  the  University  have  locally  and  nationally  organized  groups  to  stimulate  interest  in 
specific  areas  and  to  develop  professional  attitudes.  Students  are  encouraged  to  contact  the 
Director  of  Student  Activities  or  the  Student  Government  Association  Office  for  specific 
information  relative  to  a  club  or  organization. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Students  are  involved  in  the  writing  and  editing  of  several  university  publications. 
The  Seahawk,  the  student  newspaper,  is  published  weekly.  Its  editorial  staff  is  composed 
entirely  of  students. 
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The  Fledgling,  the  student-produced  yearbook,  contains  the  usual  features  of  a  college  annual. 

The  Atlantis,  a  literary  magazine,  is  published  by  the  students  each  semester. 

The  Channel  Marker  is  a  calendar  published  yearly  to  provide  information  regarding  the  dates, 
times  and  costs  of  the  majority  of  campus  events  and  activities. 

The  UNCW  Student  Handbook  is  the  primary  source  of  information  regarding  University 
regulations  and  campus  life. 

The  Foram,  a  student  journal,  presents  current  undergraduate  research  in  the  sciences. 

ATHLETICS 

The  University  holds  membership  in  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  and  the 
National  Association  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics. 

Varsity  intercollegiate  teams  are  fielded  for  men  in  basketball,  cross  country,  baseball,  golf, 
soccer,  tennis,  swimming,  and  water  polo.  Varsity  intercollegiate  teams  for  women  are  fielded 
in  basketball,  softball,  tennis,  volleyball,  swimming,  golf,  and  cross  country.  Various  club 
sports  are  also  available. 

In  addition,  an  intramural  sports  program  is  provided  for  the  student  body.  The  program  is 
based  on  both  a  competitive  and  recreational  basis,  and  participation  is  voluntary. 

PERFORMING  ENSEMBLES  IN  MUSIC 

Membership  is  open  to  any  student  who  has  had  instrumental  or  vocal  experience,  with  the 
approval  of  the  director  of  the  particular  ensemble.  Any  participant  may  earn  credit.  Participa- 
tion by  nonmusic  majors  may  be  supplemented  by  private  lessons,  also  for  credit.  Participation 
in  either  a  vocal  or  an  instrumental  organization  is  required  of  all  music  majors. 

Instrumental  Ensembles 

The  UNCW  Wind  Ensemble  is  organized  each  semester  to  provide  instrumental  music 
experience  for  those  students  whodesire  it.  The  Wind  Ensemble  presentsat  least  twoconcerts 
per  year. 

The  UNCW  Jazz  Ensemble  is  drawn  from  the  Wind  Ensemble  and  gives  training  in  improvis- 
ing in  the  jazz  idiom. 

The  UNCW/Community  Orchestra,  Inc.,  rehearses  on  campus,  and  UNCW  students  may 
enroll  and  receive  credit  for  participating  in  it.  Students  often  perform  in  the  recently  formed 
Pro  Musica  and  Early  Music  Ensemble. 

Faculty,  Student  Recitals  and  Senior  Recitals  are  presented  free  of  charge  and  are  open  to 
the  public  as  well  as  to  all  students. 

The  music  division  also  maintains  an  Electronic  Music  Studio. 

Vocal  Ensembles 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  Concert  Choir  is  organized  each  semester 
to  provide  vocal  musical  experience  for  those  students  who  desire  it.  Membership  is  open  to 
any  student  in  the  University,  with  the  approval  of  the  director,  and  any  participant  may  earn 
credit.  Participation  by  non-music  majors  may  be  supplemented  by  private  lessons,  also  for 
credit. 

The  University  Concert  Choir  and  small  ensemble.  The  Chamber  Singers,  regularly  provide 
music  for  University  functions,  appear  on  radio  and  television,  and  act  as  ambassadors  from 
the  University  at  a  wide  spectrum  of  community  functions. 

The  UNCW  Concert  Choir's  yearly  activities  have  included  at  least  two  on-campus  concerts 
and  an  extensive  tour  during  the  spring  holidays.  On  occasion  the  choir  has  participated  in 
large,  joint  stage  productions  of  opera  and  musical  comedies  with  the  drama  division. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  THEATRE 

The  University  Theatre  is  a  student-oriented  theatre  dedicated  to  the  continuing  develop- 
ment of  all  theatre  practitioners.  It  strives  to  produce  a  total  theatrical  experience  to  support 
the  educational,  creative,  and  recreational  potentials  of  a  campus-based  theatre. 

Two  major  productions  are  presented  each  semester,  with  student  productions  presented 
on  demand.  Participation  is  not  limited  to  dramatic  art  students,  but  is  open  to  all  university 
personnel  and  community  residents. 

UNIVERSITY  READERS  THEATRE 

The  University  Readers  Theatre  provides  students  with  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  both 
the  performance  and  technical  production  of  a  readers  theatre  script.  Students  attend  open 
auditions  and  may  take  part  in  the  reading,  publicity,  lighting,  set  design  and  managing  of  the 
show. 

One  major  production  is  usually  presented  each  semester.  During  semesters  when  the 
readers  theatre  course  is  offered,  class  members  of  that  course  will  comprise  the  University 
Readers  Theatre  troupe.  Interested  students  may  inquire  further  at  the  Creative  Arts 
Department. 

DEBATE  TEAM 

The  University  Debate  Team  participates  in  a  number  of  tournaments  each  year,  giving 
students  experience  in  research,  argumentation  and  public  speaking.  The  team  is  a  member  of 
the  National  Forensic  Association,  and  topics  chosen  by  the  association  are  debated  by  colle- 
giate teams  nationally.  Membership  is  open  to  all  students. 

ART  EXHIBITIONS 

Monthly  exhibitions  of  painting,  sculpture  and  the  graphic  arts  are  held  in  the  gallery-lobby 
of  Kenan  Hall.  Student  art  is  often  featured.  All  exhibitions  are  open  without  charge  to  the 
public. 

HONOR  SOCIETIES  AND  AWARDS 

THE  SOCRATIC  SOCIETY 

The  Socratic  Society  is  an  honorary  scholastic  society  formed  in  1968  to  give  special 
recognition  to  seniors  of  outstanding  academic  accomplishment.  It  is  sponsored  by  faculty 
members  who  belong  to  the  scholastic  honorary  fraternity  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Graduating  seniors  who  have  completed  a  minimum  of  60  semester  hours  in  the  humanities 
and  have  attained  an  overall  quality  point  average  of  3.5  may  be  recommended  for  election  to 
the  society  by  the  faculty  of  the  area  in  which  they  are  concentrating. 

PHI  ETA  SIGMA  NATIONAL  HONOR  SOCIETY 

Phi  Eta  Sigma  is  a  national  college  scholastic  honor  society  for  freshmen.  A  member  of  the 
Association  of  College  Honor  Societies,  it  was  founded  at  the  University  of  Illinois  on  March 
22,  1923.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  Chapter  of  Phi  Eta  Sigma  was 
chartered  on  March  17,  1979. 

The  goal  of  Phi  Eta  Sigma  is  to  encourage  and  reward  high  scholastic  attainment  among 
freshmen.  At  the  close  of  their  first  academic  year  freshmen  are  eligible  to  join  if  they  have  a 
cumulative  grade-point  average  of  3.5  or  better  on  a  normal  academic  load. 
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THE  HONOR  SOCIETY  OF  PHI  KAPPA  PHI 

Phi  Kappa  Phi  is  an  honor  society  recognizing  good  character  and  superior  scholarship  in  all 
academic  disciplines.  A  member  of  the  Association  of  College  Honor  Societies,  it  was  founded 
at  the  University  of  Maine  at  Orono  in  1897.  Chapter  Number  222  at  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington  was  chartered  on  May  1,  1980.  Seniors  and  second  semester  juniors 
are  elected  to  membership  based  on  class  standing  and  grade  point  average. 

HOGGARD  MEDAL  FOR  ACHIEVEMENT 

A  medal,  presented  through  the  generosity  of  the  late  Dr.  John  T.  Hoggard,  is  awarded 
annually  to  the  graduating  senior  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  faculty,  has  shown  the  most 
improvement  during  his  or  her  years  at  the  University.  The  medal  is  presented  each  year  at 
commencement. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  SCHOLASTIC  ACHIEVEMENT  AWARD 

The  Alumni  Association  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  each  year  at 
commencement  presents  an  award  to  the  senior  who  has  attained  the  highest  academic 
average  in  the  graduating  class. 

ADRIAN  D.  HURST  AWARD 

Established  by  Adrian  D.  Hurst,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Mathematics,  this  award  recognizes 
a  UNCW  junior  or  senior  math  major  who  has  achieved  the  highest  overall  academic  grade 
point  average.  The  award  is  presented  each  spring  in  the  form  of  a  plaque. 

WHO'S  WHO  AMONG  STUDENTS  IN 
AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  participates  in  this  national  organization 
which  lists  in  its  annual  directory  outstanding  campus  leaders.  Selection  of  the  candidates  is 
made  by  a  nominating  committee  composed  of  faculty,  administration  and  students. 
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ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

ORIENTATION 

All  new  students  are  required  to  attend  an  orientation  program  prior  to  the  beginning  of  fall 
and  spring  semesters.  Its  purpose  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  opportunities  and  services  at 
the  University  and  to  provide  information  needed  for  registration.  Students  are  notified  by 
mail  of  the  time  to  report  for  the  activities  involved. 

Freshmen  and  transfer  students  with  less  than  24  semester  hours  credit  are  assigned  to  the 
General  College  for  advising  purposes.  Transfer  students  with  24  semester  hours  or  more  are 
assigned  to  the  department  or  school  of  major  interest  for  advising  purposes. 

REGISTRATION 

Registration  is  limited  to  the  time  period  specified  in  the  University  calendar  of  events. 
Classes  may  not  be  added  after  the  last  day  of  registration.  Students  may  take  12  to  18  hours 
without  restriction.  Students  who  have  a  cumulative  quality  point  average  of  3.5  may  be 
allowed,  with  special  permission  of  the  appropriate  dean,  to  carry  a  maximum  of  21  semester 
hours. 

PREREGISTRATION 

Preregistration  for  students  currently  enrolled  is  held  each  semester.  Students  who  com- 
plete preregistration  and  pay  fees  by  the  designated  date  are  registered  except  in  the  event  that 
they  are  declared  academically  ineligible  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  semester. 

TRANSFER  OF  CREDIT 

Students  transferring  from  a  two-year  institution  may  receive  up  to  62  semester  hours  of 
academic  credit  from  all  institutions  attended.  Correspondence  courses,  advanced  placement, 
CLEP  credit  and  military  service  credit  will  be  included  in  this  total. 

Students  transferring  from  a  four-year  institution  may  receive  up  to  a  maximum  of  92 
semester  hours  from  all  institutions  attended.  Correspondence  courses,  advanced  placement, 
CLEP  credit  and  military  service  credit  will  also  be  included  in  this  total. 

A  maximum  of  15  semester  hours  earned  through  correspondence  may  be  applied  toward 
graduation.  Credit  earned  in  another  institution  with  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  is  accepted  by 
the  University  if  the  work  transferred  is  comparable  to  offerings  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington.  All  grades  earned  at  another  institution  are  entered  on  the  student's 
record  exactly  as  earned.  However,  quality  points  earned  at  other  institutions  are  not 
transferable  and  are  not  used  in  computing  grade  point  averages  except  in  the  case  of  students 
applying  to  enter  the  teacher  education  program  and  of  seniors  graduating  with  honors  and/or 
distinction. 

ADVANCED  PLACEMENT 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  participates  in  the  advanced  placement 
programs  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  A  brochure  listing  the  examinations, 
required  minimum  scores,  course  equivalents,  and  credits  awarded  is  available  through  the 
Registrar's  Office  or  the  Office  of  Admissions.  A  freshman  who  scores  a  3  or  above  on  the 
Advanced  Placement  test  will  receive  appropriate  college  credit  and  advanced  placement. 
Students  taking  Advanced  Placement  tests  should  have  the  score  reports  sent  to  the  Regis- 
trar's Office  for  evaluation  concerning  placement  and  credit.  Individual  departments  have 
determined  the  specific  courses  for  which  credit  will  be  given. 

Students  who  are  talented  and  well-prepared  but  who  have  not  participated  in  the  Advanced 
Placement  or  the  College  Level  Examination  programs,  may  apply  to  the  Counseling  and 
Testing  Office  for  tests  in  these  programs.  Tests  are  offered  during  two  scheduled  testing 
periods  each  year. 
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Students  who  have  been  exempted  with  credit  from  courses  at  an  accredited  college  or 
university  may  be  exempted  with  credit  from  appropriate  courses  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington,  as  outlined  in  the  test  brochure.  When  the  exemption  is  based  on  a 
test  result,  the  student  should  have  a  copy  of  the  score  report  sent  to  the  Office  of  Admissions. 
In  those  cases  in  which  a  student  has  demonstrated  his  knowledge  of  a  particular  field  by  more 
advanced  course  work,  exemptions  may  be  granted  on  an  individual  basis  by  the  appropriate 
department  chairman. 

ACADEMIC  HONOR  CODE 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  is  committed  to  the  proposition  that  the 
pursuit  of  truth  requires  the  presence  of  honesty  among  all  involved.  It  is  therefore  this 
institution's  stated  policy  that  no  form  of  dishonesty  among  its  faculty  or  students  will  be 
tolerated.  Although  all  members  of  the  University  community  are  encouraged  to  report 
occurrences  of  dishonesty,  each  individual  is  principally  responsible  for  his  own  honesty. 

Academic  dishonesty  takes  many  forms,  from  blatant  acts  of  cheating,  stealing,  or  similar 
misdeeds  to  the  more  subtle  forms  of  plagiarism,  all  of  which  are  totally  out  of  place  in  an 
institution  of  higher  learning.  To  enforce  the  policy  of  academic  integrity,  to  ensure  justice, 
and  to  protect  individual  rights,  a  two  court  system  is  employed.  Complete  details  may  be 
found  in  the  Student  Handbook,  and  in  the  Faculty  Handbook. 

GRADES  AND  REPORTS 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  uses  the  quality  point  system  and  semester 
hour  credit  for  calculating  student  achievement.  Grade  symbols  used  are  A-excellent,  B-good, 
C-average,  D-passing,  F-failure,  I-incomplete,  WP-withdrawal  passing,  WF-withdrawal 
failing. 

Quality  points  are  assigned  as  follows:  4  for  a  grade  of  "A";  3  for  a  grade  of  "B";  2  for  a  grade 
of  "C";  1  for  a  grade  of  "D."  No  quality  points  are  given  for  a  grade  of  "I,"  "F,'  "WP"  or  "WF." 
The  quality  point  ratio  is  determined  by  dividing  the  accumulated  number  of  quality  points 
earned  by  the  accumulated  n  amber  of  semester  hours  attempted.  Hours  attempted  for  which 
a  grade  of  "I,"  "F"  or  "WF"  has  been  assigned  must  be  included  in  this  calculation. 

At  the  discretion  of  the  instructor,  a  student  may  be  given  a  grade  of  incomplete  when  the 
work  in  the  course  has  not  been  completed  for  reasons  beyond  the  control  of  the  student.  All 
incomplete  grades  must  be  removed  according  to  a  deadline  established  by  the  instructor,  not 
to  exceed  one  calendar  year  from  the  end  of  the  semester  in  which  the  incomplete  was  given; 
otherwise  the  "I"  becomes  an  "F." 

Grade  reports  are  mailed  to  the  student  at  the  end  of  each  semester. 

Dean's  List 

To  be  included  in  the  Dean's  List  at  the  close  of  each  semester,  students  must  meet  one  of  the 
following  criteria: 

(a)  Students  carrying  12-14  hours  must  earn  a  quality  point  average  of  3.5  or  better  with 
no  grade  less  than  B, 

(b)  Students  carrying  15  hours  or  more  must  earn  a  quality  point  average  of  3.2  or  better 
with  no  grade  less  than  B. 

Students  carrying  11  hours  or  fewer  are  not  eligible  for  the  Dean's  List. 

Withdrawal 

A  student  may  withdraw  from  the  University  or  from  any  course  during  the  period  of 
registration  as  stated  in  the  catalogue  without  having  a  grade  entered  on  his  record. 

During  the  semester,  forms  requesting  a  WP  or  WF  must  be  filed  in  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar  on  or  before  the  dates  specified  in  the  University  calendar.  A  grade  of  WP  will  not 
affect  the  average;  a  grade  of  WF  counts  as  hours  attempted  and  will  affect  the  average. 
During  the  last  five  weeks  of  the  semester,  a  student  who'withdraws  from  the  University  or 
from  individual  courses  will  receive  a  grade  of  "F." 
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Any  student  who  finds  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  all  classes  must  process  an  Official 
Withdrawal  Form  through  the  Dean  of  Students  Office.  Any  student  wishing  to  withdraw 
who  is  unable  to  appear  in  person  must  give  written  notice  of  his  intention  to  withdraw  to  the 
Dean  of  Students  Office.  A  student  who  fails  to  give  written  notice  of  his  intention  to 
withdraw  from  the  University  will  receive  a  grade  of  "F"  in  all  courses. 

Auditing 

The  auditing  of  courses  without  credit  is  permitted  by  special  permission  of  the  Registrar 
and  of  the  instructor  involved.  Individuals  not  regularly  enrolled  as  students  in  the  University 
who  wish  to  audit  courses  will  be  classified  as  special  students  and  will  be  required  to  pay 
regular  tuition  and  fees.  University  students  in  regular  status  will  be  permitted  to  audit 
courses  and  must  pay  the  same  tuition  and  fees  as  required  for  credit  courses. 

Repeating  of  Courses 

A  student  who  receives  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  in  a  course  may  not  repeat  the  course  as  a 
student  enrolled  in  the  course.  If,  for  a  legitimate  educational  reason,  the  student  desires  to 
audit  the  course,  this  may  be  done. 

A  student  who  receives  a  grade  of  "D"  may  repeat  the  course  as  a  student  enrolled  in  the 
course  and  receive  a  grade  for  the  course  as  repeated  only  with  the  approval  of  his  major 
advisor  and  the  appropriate  dean.  Approval  forms,  which  are  available  in  the  Registrar's 
Office,  must  be  filed  prior  to  registration  for  the  course.  No  credit  will  be  granted  in  the  form 
of  hours  earned  toward  graduation,  but  the  course  will  count  as  any  course  attempted  in 
computing  quality  points.  If,  for  a  legitimate  educational  reason,  the  student  desires  to  audit 
the  course,  this  may  be  done. 

A  student  who  has  failed  a  course  may  repeat  the  course  for  credit  and  a  grade  without 
seeking  authorization.  Exceptions  for  the  School  of  Education  and  the  Nursing  Program  are 
stated  in  the  degree  program  requirement  section  of  this  catalogue. 

Off-Campus  Courses 

Students  who  enroll  in  off-campus  courses  (extension,  correspondence,  or  summer  school) 
and  wish  to  apply  credit  in  these  courses  toward  a  degree  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Wilmington  must  obtain  written  approval  of  the  advisor,  the  department  chairman,  and  the 
appropriate  dean  before  registering  for  the  course.  This  permission  must  be  filed  in  the 
Registrar's  Office  on  forms  supplied  by  that  office. 

GRADE  APPEAL  PROCEDURE 

Any  student  who  protests  a  course  grade  shall  first  attempt  to  resolve  the  matter  with  the 
instructor  involved.  Failing  to  reach  a  satisfactory  resolution,  the  student  may  appeal  the 
grade  in  accordance  with  the  procedures  outlined  below.  Such  appeal  must  be  made  not  later 
than  the  last  day  of  the  next  succeeding  regular  semester. 

1.  The  student  shall  present  the  appeal  in  writing  to  the  chairman  of  the  department  within 
which  the  protested  grade  was  awarded.  By  conferring  with  the  student  and  the  instructor, 
the  chairman  will  seek  resolution  by  mutual  agreement 

2.  Failing  such  resolution  the  department  chairman  will  transmit  the  written  appeal  to  the 
appropriate  dean,  who  will  convene  the  Grade  Appeals  Committee. 

3.  The  Grade  Appeals  Comittee  will  consist  of  the  convening  Dean  and  five  faculty  members 
appointed  by  the  Dean.  If  the  Committee  affirms  the  instructor's  decision,  the  Dean  will 
notify  in  writing  the  faculty  member,  the  student,  and  the  department  chairman  as 
appropriate.  If  the  Committee  supports  the  student's  appeal,  it  shall  prescribe  the  method 
by  which  the  student  will  be  reevaluated.  If  the  reevaluation  results  in  a  grade  change,  the 
established  Course  Grade  Change  procedure  will  be  followed.  The  grade  resulting  from 
the  reevaluation  is  final  and  may  not  be  further  appealed. 
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CLASS  ATTENDANCE 

Students  are  expected  to  be  present  at  all  regular  class  meetings  and  examinations  for  the 
courses  in  which  they  are  registered.  All  faculty  members  are  responsible  for  setting  policy 
concerning  the  role  of  attendance  in  determining  grades  for  their  classes.  It  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  students  to  learn  and  comply  with  the  policies  set  for  each  class  in  which  they  are 
registered. 

FINAL  EXAMINATION  POLICY 

University  policy  requires  the  scheduling  of  final  examinations.  Under  this  policy,  the  final 
examination  schedule  provides  a  three-hour  period  for  each  examination  and  allows  a  maxi- 
mum of  three  examinations  per  day.  The  length  of  the  final  examination,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
three  hours,  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 

The  final  examination  schedule  is  published  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester.  Courses 
offered  during  the  day  have  final  examinations  during  the  day  (two  per  day).  Night  courses 
have  final  examinations  at  night  (one  per  night). 

A  student  who  is  scheduled  to  take  three  final  examinations  in  one  calendar  day  may  have 
one  rescheduled  by  notifying  the  three  instructors  and  the  appropriate  deans  of  his  desire  at 
least  two  weeks  before  the  beginning  of  the  final  examination  period.  It  will  be  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  three  instructors,  working  with  the  student,  to  reschedule  one  of  the  examinations 
and  to  so  inform  the  student  and  the  appropriate  deans  at  least  one  week  before  the  beginning 
of  the  final  examination  period. 

Rescheduling  of  a  final  examination  for  an  entire  class  may  be  done  only  with  the  approval  of 
the  appropriate  dean. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 

Students  are  classified  as  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors.  Semester  hours 
passed  are  used  to  determine  these  classifications.  In  order  to  graduate  in  8  semesters,  a 
student  must  average  15  to  16  hours  per  semester.  The  required  number  of  hours  passed  for 
each  classification  is  as  follows: 

Less  than  27  semester  hours  credit  —  Freshman 

From  27-58  semester  hours  credit  —  Sophomore 

From  59-88  semester  hours  credit  —  Junior 

More  than  88  semester  hours  credit  —  Senior 

Retention,  Dismissal  and  Readmission 

Scholarship  is  both  encouraged  and  required  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington.  In  order  to  remain  at  the  University,  all  students  must  meet  the  quality  point 
requirements  as  outlined  below: 

RETENTION  CHART 

Required  Quality  Point 
Total  Hours  Average  for  Eligibility 

Attempted  To  Continue  in  the  University 

6-26  1.2 

27-58  1.5 

59-88  1.8 

89  or  more  2.0 

Transfer  students  are  placed  in  the  above  retention  chart  based  on  total  hours  transferred 
from  all  institutions  attended.  A  transfer  student's  quality  point  average  is  computed  only  on 
work  attempted  through  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 
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Students  who  do  not  meet  the  minimun-i  quality  point  requirement  for  retention  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  spring  semester  will  be  declared  ineligible.  These  students  will  be  allowed  to 
make  up  deficiencies  during  the  summer  sessions  of  this  university  which  immediately  follow 
the  spring  semester  in  which  they  were  declared  ineligible.  If  such  deficiencies  are  not  removed 
in  this  manner,  the  student  will  be  dismissed  from  the  university  for  one  semester.  This  action 
is  not  subject  to  appeal.  The  student  may  reenroll  for  any  subsequent  semester  if  space  is 
available.  Reenrollment,  if  allowed,  is  on  a  probationary  basis  and  such  students  must  prove 
themselves  by  meeting  the  required  quality  point  average  as  outlined  in  the  chart  above. 
However  any  reenrolled  student  who  makes  a  2.0  average  or  better  during  the  first  semester 
after  his  return,  but  who  fails  to  reduce  his  quality  point  deficiency  to  the  required  level,  will  be 
granted  one  additional  semester  in  which  to  meet  this  requirement. 

A  second  academic  dismissal  is  final  unless  eligibility  for  continued  residence  or  for  readmis- 
sion  is  restored  by  completion  of  sufficient  work  during  summer  sessions  at  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

Students  who  wish  to  restore  their  eligibility  by  taking  courses  at  institutions  other  than 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  must  have  written  permission  from  the 
appropriate  dean. 

Any  full-time  student  who  fails  to  pass  at  least  three  hours  during  any  semester  is  subject  to 
academic  dismissal  for  one  semester,  regardless  of  his  quality  point  standing.  Freshmen,  other 
than  transfer  students,  must  earn  at  least  three  semester  hours  of  credit  the  first  semester. 
Any  student  who  fails  to  meet  this  requirement  will  be  subject  to  academic  dismissal.  These 
students  must  also  meet  the  minimum  quality  point  ratio  on  hours  attempted  listed  in  the 
retention  table  if  they  wish  to  continue  in  the  University. 

HONORS  PROGRAM 

A  student  who  has  a  quality  point  average  3.2  or  better  (including  all  transferred  work)  over 
the  first  two  and  one-half  years  of  college  work  (74  semester  hours),  who  has  completed  at 
least  30  semester  hours  work  with  a  3.2  or  better  quality  point  average  at  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Wilmington,  and  who  is  recommended  by  the  chairman  of  the  area  in  which 
he  is  concentrating,  is  eligible  for  admission  to  the  Honors  Program.  This  program  involves 
independent  study  in  the  area  of  concentration,  a  paper  reporting  the  results  of  the  study,  and 
an  oral  examination.  Honors  work  is  not  intended  to  replace  any  specifically  required  courses. 

A  student  who  enters  the  Honors  Program  will  be  required  to  complete  six  semester  hours  of 
honors  work  in  the  field  of  concentration  during  the  last  three  semesters,  with  a  maximum  of 
three  semester  hours  credit  in  any  one  semester.  The  Honors  Program  may  be  entered  either 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  of  the  junior  year  (on  completion  of  74  semester 
hours)  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year. 

In  order  to  graduate  with  honors,  a  student  must  successfully  complete  the  program  and 
have  a  3.2  quality  point  average  over  all  college  work  at  the  time  of  graduation.  A  student  who 
does  not  retain  an  overall  average  of  3.2,  however,  may  still  receive  credit  for  the  honors 
project. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Students  may  qualify  for  the  bachelor's  degree  by  completing  successfully  (1)  the  basic 
studies  requirements,  (2)  an  approved  course  of  study  in  an  area  of  concentration,  (3)  a  total  of 
124  semester  hours  of  credit,  and  (4)  a  minimum  quality  point  average  of  2.0.  The  final  30 
semester  hours  of  course  credit,  including  the  final  15  semester  hours  in  the  concentration, 
must  be  completed  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

Graduation  will  be  certified  at  the  end  of  the  term  in  which  all  academic  requirements  are 
completed.  Upon  completion  of  all  requirements,  the  student  will  receive  either  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  or  the  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree. 


Application  for  graduation  must  be  filed  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  on  or  before 
the  dates  specified  in  the  University  calendar. 
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In  advising  and  registering  students/the  deans,  the  Registrar  and  faculty  advisors  try  to 
make  certain  that  every  student  who  intends  to  graduate  from  the  University  registers  for 
those  courses  which  are  required  for  a  degree.  The  student,  however,  must  assume  the  final 
responsibility  for  meeting  the  graduation  requirements  set  forth  in  the  University  catalogue. 

A  student  who  enrolls  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  during  any 
academic  year  and  who  earns  credit  for  work  done  during  the  year  may  always  graduate  under 
the  provisions  of  the  catalogue  under  which  he  entered  or  under  any  subsequent  catalogue, 
providing  he  completes  all  graduation  requirements  within  six  years  of  the  expiration  date  of 
the  catalogue  chosen. 

Participation  in  the  graduation  exercises  is  required  of  all  eligible  students  unless  excused  by 
the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  DOUBLE  CONCENTRATION 

A  student  may  elect  to  concentrate  in  two  separate  disciplines  with  the  permission  of  the 
chairman  of  each  of  the  departments  and  on  the  condition  that  the  student  meet  all  require- 
ments for  each  concentration.  The  student  who  completes  requirements  for  more  than  one 
concentration  will  receive  only  one  degree,  but  at  the  time  of  his  initial  graduation  his  record 
will  indicate  both  concentrations  when  the  completed  requirements  lead  to  the  same  baccalau- 
reate degree. 

A  student  who  returns  to  the  University  after  his  initial  graduation  to  complete  the 
requirements  for  a  second  concentration  may  have  the  additional  area  of  concentration  added 
to  his  official  record  upon  written  notification  from  the  department  chairman  that  all  depart- 
mental requirements  have  been  satisfactorily  met. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  SECOND  BACCALAUREATE  DEGREE 

A  student  with  a  bachelor's  degree  may  receive  a  second  baccalaureate  degree  if  it  is  a 
different  degree  and  a  different  concentration  by  fulfilling  the  following  requirements: 

(1)  He  must  meet  all  the  requirements  for  the  second  degree  and  concentration. 

(2)  He  must  complete  a  minimum  of  30  hours  in  residence  beyond  the  requirements  for  the 
first  degree. 

DEGREES  WITH  DISTINCTION 

Three  degrees  with  distinction  are  granted  to  graduating  students  based  on  all  work 
attempted  in  meeting  requirements  for  the  degree  as  follows: 
Cum  Laude  for  an  overall  average  of  3.50 
Magna  Cum  Laude  for  an  overall  average  of  3.70 
Summa  Cum  Laude  for  an  overall  average  of  3.90 
Degrees  with  distinction  are  granted  to  transfer  students  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  student  must  have  the  required  overall  average  on  all  work  attempted  (including  any 
transfer  credit). 

2.  The  student  must  have  the  required  average  on  work  attempted  at  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

Students  who  complete  the  Honors  Program  satisfactorily  will  be  graduated  "With  Honors 
in"  the  discipline  in  which  the  special  work  is  undertaken. 

TRANSCRIPTS 

All  students  are  entitled  to  one  official  transcript  of  their  work  without  charge.  Additional 
copies  of  the  transcript  at  a  cost  of  $1.00  each  may  be  obtained  upon  written  request  to  the 
Office  of  the  Registrar. 

INDEBTEDNESS 

All  indebtedness  to  the  University  must  be  satisfactorily  settled  before  a  diploma  or  tran- 
script of  record  will  be  issued. 
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CHANGE  OF  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 

It  is  the  obligation  of  every  student  to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  of  any  change  in 
name  or  mailing  address  for  grades  and  bills. 


DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

AND 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


ACADEMIC  PROGRAMS 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  offers  four-year  programs  leading  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees,  a  two-year  program  leading  to  the 
Associate  in  Arts  degree  in  Nursing,  and  graduate  programs  leading  to  the  Master  of  Business 
Administration,  Master  of  Education,  and  Master  of  Science  degrees.  Professional  undergrad- 
uate programs  include  those  offered  in  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration,  the 
School  of  Education,  and  the  James  Walker  Memorial  Associate  Degree  Program  in  Nursing  and 
the  Medical  Technology  program  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Preprofessional  programs 
are  offered  in  engineering,  medicine,  dentistry,  forestry,  law,  pharmacy  and  agriculture.  The 
University  has  special  programs  in  marine  sciences  and  environmental  studies. 

DEGREES  OFFERED 


Areas  of  Concentration  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 


Biology 
Chemistry 
Creative  Arts 

Art 

Drama 

Music 
Earth  Sciences 
Economics 

Elementary  Education 
English 

Environmental  Studies 
French 
Geography 
Geology 


History 

Mathematics 

Parks  and  Recreation  Management 

Philosophy  and  Religion 

Physical  Education 

Physics 

Political  Science 

Psychology 

Social  Science 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Special  Education 

Speech  Communication 


Areas  of  Concentration  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 


Accountancy 

Biology 

Business  Management 

Chemistry 

Computer  Science 

Economics 


Geology 

Marine  Biology 

Marketing 

Mathematics 

Medical  Technology 

Physics 


Areas  of  Concentration  for  the  Master  of 
Business  Administration  Degree 


Business  Management  and  Administration 


Areas  of  Concentration  for  the  Master  of  Education  Degree 

Elementary  Education  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision 

Areas  of  Concentration  for  the  Master  of  Science  Degree 

Marine  Biology  Coastal  Biology 

Biological  Oceanography 

THE  GENERAL  COLLEGE 

The  General  College  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington,  currently  adminis- 
tered by  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  comprises  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  of  study.  Usually  during  these  first  two  years,  a  student  will  concentrate  upon  basic 
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General  College  Advising  Program 

The  General  College  Advising  Center,  located  on  the  second  floor  of  Hoggard  Hall,  is  open 
8:00-5:00,  Monday  through  Friday  during  the  fall  and  spring  semesters.  Approximately  40 
faculty  advisors  participate  in  the  advising  program  and  are  available  to  students  either  by 
appointment  or  on  a  drop-in  basis.  Advisees  are  expected  to  see  their  advisors  before  preregis- 
tration/registration  and  before  dropping  or  adding  courses  or  withdrawing  from  the  Univer- 
sity. Students  should  feel  free  to  talk  with  their  advisors  about  plans,  educational  goals,  course 
selections,  and  other  related  academic  matters. 

Basic  Studies  Requirements 

A  primary  objective  of  the  basic  studies  requirements  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  every 
student  to  develop  those  skills  in  communication  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  modern  society, 
and  to  acquire  an  understanding  of  the  humanities,  history,  and  the  social  and  natural  sciences 
as  bases  for  cultural  enjoyment  and  economic  advancement.  The  basic  requirements  are 
designed  to  help  meet  this  objective. 

To  qualify  for  the  bachelor's  degree  from  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington, 
all  students  must  meet  the  basic  studies  requirements  as  outlined  below,  and  in  fulfilling  these 
requirements  must  acquire  a  total  of  forty-five  (45)  semester  hours  less  exemptions. 

A.  Basic  Skills 

Courses  taken  to  satisfy  basic  skills  may  not  be  used  to  satisfy  divisional  requirements. 
These  course  requirements  may  be  waived  if  the  student  demonstrates  by  examination 
an  appropriate  proficiency  in  these  basic  skills  areas: 

1.  English  Composition  (6  hours) 
Required:  English  101  and  102  (3-3) 

2.  Mathematics  (3  hours) 

Required:  One  of  the  following  courses:  Mathematics  101,  111,  115,  or  any  three- 
semester  hour  mathematics  course  above  these  levels  except  Mathematics  141, 142. 

3.  Physical  Education  (2  hours) 
Required:  Physical  Education  101 

B.  Divisional  Requirements 

1.  Humanities  (9-15  hours) 

Required:  A  minimum  of  nine  and  a  maximum  of  fifteen  hours  elected  from  at  least 
two  of  the  following  areas: 

(a)  English 

All  courses  except  201,  245,  301,  304,  305,  306,  307,  308,  309,  345. 

(b)  History 

All  courses  listed  in  the  catalogue 

(c)  Modern  Languages 

All  courses  listed  in  the  catalogue 

(d)  Philosophy  and  Religion 

All  courses  listed  in  the  catalogue 

2.  Creative  Arts  (3-6  hours) 

Required:  A  minimum  of  three  and  a  maximum  of  six  hours  elected  from  the 
following  areas: 

(a)  Art 

Art  201,  202,  203,  306,  and  all  beginning  studio  courses 

(b)  Drama 

Drama  221,  222,  and  225 

(c)  Music 

Music  085,  086,  087,  105,  115,  116,  117,  and  118 

(d)  English 

English  307,  308,  and  309 

(e)  Speech  Communication 
Communication  105  and  116 
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3.  Natural  Science  and  Mathematics  (7-12  hours) 

Required:  A  minimum  of  seven  and  a  maximum  of  twelve  hours  including  at  least 
one  course  in  a  laboratory  science  elected  from  the  following  areas: 

(a)  Biology 

All  courses  listed  in  the  catalogue 

(b)  Chemistry 

All  courses  except  107 

(c)  Mathematics 

All  Mathematics  and  Statistics  courses  except  101,  111,  115,  and  141 

(d)  Physics 

Physics  101,  102,  105,  106,  107,  201,  and  202 

(e)  Earth  Sciences 

Geography  135,  330,  335,  430,  and  432 
All  Earth  Science  courses  except  230 
All  Geology  courses 

4.  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  (3-9) 

Required:  A  minimum  of  three  and  a  maximum  of  nine  hours  elected  from  the 
following  areas: 

(a)  Economics 

All  courses  listed  in  the  catalogue 

(b)  Geography 

All  courses  except  135,  330,  335,  430,  and  432 

(c)  Political  Science 

All  courses  listed  in  the  catalogue 

(d)  Psychology 

All  courses  except  110 

(e)  Sociology-Anthropology 

AH  Anthropology  and  Sociology  courses  listed  in  the  catalogue 

REQUIRED  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Through  participation  in  the  required  physical  education  program,  students  should  expect 
to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  role  of  life-long  physical  activity  in  enhancing  the  quality  of 
one's  life. 

The  University  requires  all  students  to  complete  with  a  passing  grade  Physical  Education 
101,  Foundations  of  Physical  Activity.  Transfer  students  who  have  not  had  an  equivalent 
course  must  also  complete  this  requirement.  Handicapped  students  are  encouraged  to  partici- 
pate to  the  full  extent  possible  in  physical  education  activities  and  are  encouraged  to  consult 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation  concern- 
ing participation  in  these  activities. 

The  University  requires  all  students  to  provide  information  regarding  their  current  health 
status  on  the  Report  of  Medical  History  form  available  through  the  Admissions  Office. 
Completion  of  this  requirement  is  a  prerequisite  to 

1)  enrollment  in  any  physical  education  activity  course, 

2)  participation  in  any  intramural  activity,  or 

3)  utilization  of  the  physical  education  facilities  for  recreational  purposes. 

Based  on  the  information  contained  in  this  report,  the  student  will  be  assigned  to  one  of 
three  categories  listed  below: 

A.  Unrestricted  participation 

B.  Restricted  participation 

C.  Temporarily  restricted  participation  because  of  an  injury  or  illness. 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

All  the  courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Cameron  School  of  Business 
Administration,  and  the  School  of  Education  are  listed  following  the  appropriate  Departmen- 
tal Requirements.  Not  all  of  the  courses  listed  are  necessarily  offered  within  a  single  academic 
year.  For  a  listing  of  the  courses  actually  offered  during  a  given  semester,  see  the  course 
schedule  which  is  printed  for  that  semester.  This  schedule  lists  the  time,  place  and  instructor 
for  each  course  offered  during  the  semester.  Copies  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar. 

"Trial"  courses  may  be  offered  on  a  one-time  basis.  Numbers  used  to  designate  these  special 
courses  are  292  and  492.  These  courses  are  not  listed  in  the  catalogue,  but  description 
information  is  on  file  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 

A  hyphen  connecting  courses  (e.g.,  201-202)  indicates  that  the  first  course  in  the  sequence 
must  be  satisfactorily  completed  prior  to  registration  in  the  second  course  of  the  sequence. 
When  course  numbers  are  separated  by  a  comma  (e.g.,  201,  202),  the  first  course  is  not 
necessarily  prerequisite  to  those  following.  The  semester  hours  credit  for  each  course  is 
indicated  in  parentheses  following  the  course  title. 

Directed  Individual  Study  involves  investigation  of  a  subject  beyond  what  is  offered  in 
existing  courses.  To  enroll  in  Directed  Individual  Study,  students  must  have  an  overall  grade 
point  average  of  at  least  2.0  and  the  approval  of  1)  the  faculty  member  who  would  direct  the 
study,  2)  the  departmental  chairman,  and  3)  the  appropriate  Dean.  Departmental  criteria  will 
include  1)  the  availability  of  the  instructor  (ordinarily  instructors  will  not  supervise  more  than 
6  student  credit  hours  of  Directed  Individual  Study  per  semester),  2)  the  appropriateness  of 
and  need  for  the  proposed  study  in  the  student's  program,  3)  the  availability  of  library  and 
other  research  resources,  and  4)  the  feasibility  of  completion  of  the  proposed  study  in  the 
allotted  time.  Students  are  limited  to  9  credit  hours  of  Directed  Individual  Study  towards 
graduation  requirements,  not  more  than  3  of  which  can  be  outside  the  area  of  concentration. 


COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Daniel  B.  Plyler,  Dean 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  a  variety  of  liberal  arts  programs  leading  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees,  a  two-year  program  leading  to  the  Associate 
in  Arts  degree  in  Nursing,  and  a  graduate  program  in  Marine  Biology  leading  to  the  Master  of 
Science  degree.  The  fourteen  academic  departments  of  the  College  provide  courses  of  study  in 
the  fine  arts  and  humanities  and  in  the  physical,  biological,  and  social  sciences.  Degree 
requirements  for  all  undergraduate  concentrations  available  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  are  listed  below  by  departments.  Requirements  for  the  Master  of  Science  degree  are 
listed  in  the  Graduate  Studies  section. 

DEPARTMENTAL  REQUIREMENTS 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

(See  Sociology  and  Anthropology) 

ARMY  ROTC 

(See  Military  Science) 

ART 

(See  Creative  Arts) 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

Dr.  Merritt,  chairman.  Dr.  Biggs,  Dr.  Cahoon,  Mr.  Dermid,  Dr.  Dillaman,  Dr.  Dunn,  Dr. 
George,  Dr.  Fugler,  Dr.  Hackney,  Dr.  Hosier,  Dr.  Kapraun,  Dr.  Keller,  Dr.  Lindquist,  Dr. 
Lundeen,  Dr.  McCrary,  Dr.  Mintzes,  Dr.  Padgett,  Dr.  Parnell,  Dr.  Plyler,  Dr.  Roer,  Dr.  Roye, 
Dr.  Shafer,  Dr.  Sieren,  Dr.  Sizemore,  Mr.  Webster. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Biology  for  the  B.A.  degree:  Basic  core  requirements 
are  Biology  205,  206,  207,  and  208  which  must  be  taken  within  the  first  four  semesters.  In 
addition  to  these  requirements,  there  are  two  options  described  below,  one  of  which  a  student 
must  elect  in  order  to  complete  the  degree  requirements. 

Option  1. 

Biology  495  and  a  minimum  of  23  hours  chosen  from  Biology  235  and  courses  numbered 
above  299  of  which  at  least  4  hours  must  be  in  advanced  Botany  and  4  hours  in  advanced 
Zoology  offerings;  Chemistry  101-102  with  lab  or  105-106-102  with  lab;  a  minimum  of  16 
hours  chosen  from  the  listed  courses  in  at  least  two  of  the  following  areas:  Chemistry  311,  312, 
333;  Computer  Science  105,  111,  115;  Geography  432,  Geology  101, 102, 150,  450;  Mathemat- 
ics 211,  212,  213,  225,  226;  Physics  101  or  105,  102,  201,  202,  260;  Psychology  456,  457; 
Statistics  215.  With  the  advance  approval  of  the  faculty  advisor  and  the  department  chairman, 
other  courses  may  be  substituted  for  the  collateral  electives  listed  above.  A  "C"  or  better 
average  on  Biology  courses  above  299. 

This  option  is  a  flexible  program  which  can  be  designed  by  a  student  and  an  advisor  to  meet 
personal  educational  goals  and  interests  which  may  or  may  not  include  graduate  study;  the 
program  may  be  used  to  meet  a  set  of  specific  requirements,  for  example,  certification  for 
teaching  at  the  secondary  school  level. 

Option  2. 

Biology  366,  475,  495;  at  least  two  of  the  following:  Biology  356,  452,  454,  456,  457;  a 
minimum  of  8  hours  chosen  from  Biology  315,  316,  335,  345  or  355,  375,  377,  466,  491; 
Chemistry  101-102  with  lab  or  105-106-102  with  lab;  a  minimum  of  16  hours  chosen  from 
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Chemistry  311,  312;  Mathematics  111,  112;  Geology  101,  102;  Geography  432;  Psychology 
457;  Statistics  215;  Computer  Science  105,  111.  With  the  advance  approval  of  the  faculty 
advisor  and  the  department  chairman,  other  courses  may  be  substituted  for  the  collateral 
electives  listed  above.  A  "C"  or  better  average  on  Biology  courses  above  299. 

This  option  is  designed  for  students  interested  in  studying  freshwater  and  terrestrial  higher 
plants  and  animals  and  who  will  pursue  graduate  study  and/or  careers  in  such  fields  as 
systematics,  ecology,  fish  and  game  management,  and  nature  interpretation  in  parks  and 
wilderness  areas. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Biology  for  the  B.S.  degree:  Basic  core  requirements  are 
Biology  205,  206,  207,  and  208  which  must  be  taken  within  the  first  four  semesters.  Biology 
315  or  375  or  474,  335  with  lab,  345  or  355  or  347  with  lab,  366,  495,  and  a  minimum  of  6 
additional  hours  in  courses  numbered  above  299.  Of  these  6  hours  at  least  3  hours  must  be 
advanced  Botany  and  3  hours  in  advanced  Zoology  offerings.  Collateral  requirements  are 
Chemistry  101-102  with  lab  or  105-106-102  with  lab,  311-312  with  lab;  Physics  101-102  or 
201-202;  Mathematics  225  and  Statistics  215.  Students  planning  to  attend  graduate  school  are 
urged  to  take  Chemistry  335,  Mathematics  226,  Computer  Science  111  and  115,  116,  or  118, 
and  French  201-202  or  German  201-202.  A  "C"  or  better  average  on  Biology  courses  above 
299. 

This  degree  program  is  designed  for  those  students  who  plan  to  attend  graduate  school  or 
seek  employment  in  various  fields  of  biological  specialization. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Marine  Biology  for  the  B.S.  degree:  Basic  core 
requirements  are  Biology  205,  206,  207,  and  208  which  must  be  taken  within  the  first  four 
semesters.  Biology  362,  366,  345,  or  355  or  347  with  or  without  a  lab;  315  or  316  or  335  with  or 
without  lab  or  474;  495;  a  minimum  of  8  hours  selected  from  the  following;  365  or  481,  446  or 
472,  457,  458,  462,  468.  Collateral  requirements  are  Chemistry  101-102  with  lab  or  105-106- 
102  with  lab;  Geology  150;  Physics  101-102  or  201-202;  Mathematics  111-112  or  115-225  or  a 
higher  sequence;  a  minimum  of  4  semester  hours  chosen  from  Chemistry  311,  312,  333,  335; 
Computer  Science  111,  115;  Earth  Sciences  230;  Geography  430,  432;  Geology  101,  231,  450; 
Statistics  215.  A  "Q"  or  better  average  on  Biology  courses  above  299. 

This  degree  program  is  designed  for  those  students  who  plan  to  attend  graduate  school  or 
seek  employment  in  fields  of  biological  specialization  which  are  marine-related. 

Requirements  for  Teacher  Certification  in  Biology:  In  addition  to  completing  the  require- 
ments for  a  degree  in  Biology  or  Marine  Biology  and  the  other  requirements  of  the  Teacher 
Education  Program,  the  following  courses  are  required  for  certification:  Biology  315;  235  or  335 
with  or  without  lab;  345  or  347  with  or  without  lab  or  355;  and  366. 

Biology  Course  Descriptions 

BIO  105.  Concepts  of  Modern  Biology  (4)  An  introduction  to  the  diversity  of  life  and  the 
principles  governing  living  systems,  focusing  on  the  role  of  man  in  the  natural  world. 
This  course  employs  multi-media  instructional  materials  and  is  designed  for  the  non- 
biology  major.  Three  lecture  hours  and  three  laboratory/discussion  hours  each  week. 

BIO  108.  Introduction  to  Medical  Technology  (l)  A  survey  of  medical  laboratory  technology 
as  a  career  option.  Explores  the  many  disciplines  encompassed  by  the  profession  includ- 
ing microbiology,  chemistry,  blood  banking,  and  hematology  as  they  apply  to  the 
medical  diagnostic  laboratory,  as  well  as  brief  considerations  of  cytotechnology  and 
histo-technology.  The  course  includes  a  discussion  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  necessary 
skills,  opportunities  for  advancement,  certification  requirements,  and  visits  to  a  hospi- 
tal laboratory.  One  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  each  week. 

BIO  205,  206,  207,  208.  Core  courses  for  biology  majors;  must  be  completed  within  the  first 
four  semesters. 
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BIO  205.  Introductory  Biology:  Plants  (4)  Classification,  morphology,  physiology,  and  ecol- 
ogy of  seed  plants  with  introductory  survey  of  algae,  fungi,  bryophytes,  and  lower 
vascular  plants.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  206.  Introductory  Biology:  Animals  (4)  Classification,  morphology,  physiology,  and 
ecology  of  animals,  including  a  brief  survey  of  major  phyla  and  discussion  of  human 
body  systems.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  207.  Introductory  Biology:  Cells  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  cell  as  the  basic  unit  of  life. 
Cell  structure  is  integrated  with  such  functions  as  the  utilization  of  food  energy,  the 
expression  of  genetic  potential,  cell  movement,  and  reproduction.  Three  lecture  hours 
each  week. 

BIO  208.  Methods  of  Biological  Research  (3)  Prerequisite:  2  semesters  of  introductory 
biology.  An  introduction  to  the  scientific  method,  hypothesis  construction,  library 
resources,  paper  preparation  and  presentation,  the  use  of  computers,  and  basic  statis- 
tics. Three  hours  each  week. 

BIO  215.  (Physical  Education  215)  Anatomy  and  Physiology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Credit  in 
Biology  or  consent  of  instructor.  Brief  introduction  to  major  biological  principles  as 
applied  to  study  of  human  anatomy  and  physiology.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 

BIO  225.  Bacteriology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Credit  in  Biology.  Open  only  to  nursing  students. 
Bacteria  and  related  organisms;  laboratory  work  in  common  bacteriological  techniques. 
Two  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  235,  236,  237,  238.  Elective  courses  primarily  for  non-major  students,  emphasizing 
"man  in  the  natural  world";  two  or  more  to  be  offered  each  semester. 

BIO  235.  Genetics  in  Human  Affairs  (3)  A  discussion  of  basic  principles  of  genetics  for 
non-majors  or  majors  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  developing  an  understanding  of  the 
relationship  of  genetics  to  the  society  of  today  and  its  possible  influence  on  the  future  of 
man.  A  survey  of  current  knowledge  of  the  inheritance  of  human  traits  is  included. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

BIO  236.  Biology  of  the  Sea  (3)  An  introduction  to  marine  environments,  the  diversity  of 
marine  life  and  the  role  of  man  in  the  utilization  of  marine  resources.  Students  will 
become  acquainted  with  local  marine  habitats,  including:  salt  marshes,  sandy  beaches, 
tidal  flats  and  rocky  shores.  Three  lecture  hours  each  week. 

BIO  237.  Plants  and  Civilization  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  plant  kingdom,  the  diversity, 
structure,  and  function  of  plant  life,  and  the  impact  of  plants  on  human  culture,  history, 
civilization  and  economics.  Three  lecture  hours  each  week. 

BIO  238.  Microbes  and  Human  Society  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  world  of  the  microorga- 
nism, focusing  on  the  diversity,  structure  and  function  of  microbial  life,  the  spread  and 
control  of  disease-producing  organisms,  and  the  impact  of  these  life  forms  on  human 
culture,  history,  and  civilization.  Three  lecture  hours  each  week. 

BIO  315.  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy  (4)  Prerequisite:  Biology  206.  Comparative 
morphology  and  phylogenetic  interrelationships  of  vertebrate  animals;  representative 
organisms  dissected  in  laboratory.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  316.  Vertebrate  Embryology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Biology  206.  Fundamental  principles  of 
embryonic  development  of  vertebrate  animals;  frog,  chick,  and  pig  emphasized.  Three 
lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  335.  Genetics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Core  courses.  Principles  of  Mendelian  heredity,  linkage, 
mutation,  population  genetics,  and  gene  action.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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BIO  335-51.  Genetics  Laboratory  (1)  Prerequisite:  Core  courses,  corequisite  Biology  335. 
Demonstration  of  basic  heredity  principles  tl.rough  study  of  Drosophila  and  other 
genetic  systems.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  341.  Clinical  Calculations  (1)  Prerequisite:  Junior  status.  Laboratory  calculations  spe- 
cifically for  Medical  Technology  majors,  although  it  will  be  open  to  other  majors  as  well. 
Reviews  basic  chemical  calculations  and  introduces  the  common  mathematic  applica- 
tions in  medical/biological  laboratory.  One  hour  each  week. 

BIO  345.  Animal  Physiology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Biology  206,  207,  and  Chemistry  102.  Com- 
parative study  of  physiological  processes  in  different  organisms  approached  through 
study  of  tissues,  organs,  and  systems.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

BIO  347.  Cell  Physiology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Biology  207  and  Chemistry  311-312.  Chemical 
and  physical  properties  of  cells.  Emphasis  on  molecular  biology  and  experimental 
biological  systems  used  to  elucidate  cellular  function.  Three  lecture  hours  each  week. 

BIO  347-51.  Cell  Physiology  Laboratory  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Biology  347.  Experi- 
ments demonstrating  basic  phenomena  underlying  cellular  function.  Three  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 

BIO  349.  (Physical  Education  349)  Applied  Physiology  of  Exercise  (4)  Prerequisite:  Biology 
215  or  345.  A  study  of  fundamental  responses  of  the  human  body  to  stress  of  exercise, 
including  compensatory  adjustments  to  long-term  physical  training.  Three  lecture  and 
three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  355.  Plant  Physiology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Biology  205,  207,  and  Chemistry  102.  A  study  of 
plant  function  at  the  molecular,  cellular,  and  organismic  levels.  Emphasis  placed  on 
unique  aspects  of  vascular  plants.  Topics  include  water  relations,  solute  tranport, 
photosynthesis,  nitrogen  metabolism,  plant  hormones,  photocontrol  of  development, 
stress  physiology.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  356.  Vertebrate  Natural  History  (4)  Prerequisite:  Biology  ?06.  Identification,  classifica- 
tion, and  life  histories  of  common  vertebrate  animals  of  eastern  North  Carolina  with 
emphasis  on  field  work.  Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  362.  Marine  Biology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Biology  205,  206.  The  coastal  and  oceanic  biota 
and  their  relationships  to  the  marine  environment.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 

BIO  365.  Invertebrate  Zoology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Biology  206.  Invertebrate  organisms  with 
emphasis  on  structure,  function,  taxonomy,  phylogeny,  and  life  histories.  Three  lecture 
and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  366.  Ecology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Core  courses  and  upper  level  credit.  Ecological  principles 
pertaining  to  both  plants  and  animals.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

BIO  371.  Human  Fungal  Diseases  (1)  Prerequisites:  Biology  205  or  215  or  permission  of 
instructor.  An  in-depth  consideration  of  human  mycotic  diseases  for  medical  technol- 
ogy, nursing  and  premedical  students.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  etiology,  predisposing 
conditions,  clinical  diagnosis,  immunology,  serology  and  therapy  of  most  presently 
recognized  human  mycoses.  One  hour  each  week. 

BIO  375.  Plant  Morphology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Biology  205.  Morphological  survey  of  algae, 
fungi,  bryophytes,  lower  vascular  plants,  and  seed  plants  with  emphasis  on  life  histo- 
ries, structure,  and  development.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 
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BIO  377.  Mycology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Biology  205.  Taxonomy,  morphology,  physiology  and 
ecology  of  fungi.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week.  One  weekend 
field  trip  required. 

BIO  410.  Electron  Microscopy  and  Cell  Ultrastructure  (3)  Prerequisite:  Biology  347.  A 
discussion  of  the  general  and  specialized  techniques  of  transmission  and  scanning 
electron  microscopy  and  their  application  to  the  elucidation  fo  the  structure  and  func- 
tion of  cell  organelles  in  plants  and  animals.  Three  lecture  hours  each  week. 

BIO  410-51.  Electron  Microscopy  Laboratory  (l)  Corequisite:  Biology  410and  permission  of 
instructor.  Techniques  for  fixing,  embedding,  and  thin  sectioning  of  tissue  will  be 
demonstrated.  Students  will  prepare  a  material  of  choice  for  observation  and  analysis 
and  examine  the  prepared  material  with  the  electron  microscope.  Three  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 

BIO  425.  Microbiology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Core  courses.  A  study  of  nonpathogenic  and  patho- 
genic microorganisms  with  emphasis  on  the  biology  of  viruses  and  bacteria.  Laboratory 
sessions  will  include  the  techniques  required  to  identify,  culture  and  stain  selected 
microorganisms.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  440.  Developmental  Biology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Core  courses.  Concepts  of  mechanism 
and  control  in  development.  Topics  include  cell  lineage  determination,  differential  gene 
activity,  cell  recognition  phenomena,  hormones,  and  environmental  control  of  devel- 
opment. Plant  and  animal  systems  studied  in  modern  research  literature  will  be  dis- 
cussed. Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  441.  Introduction  to  Immunology  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  312.  A 
general  survey  of  modern  immunological  principles.  One  hour  each  week. 

BIO  445.  Marine  Physiology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Biology  365.  Introduction  to  physiological 
systems  characteristic  of  marine  vertebrates  and  invertebrates.  Emphasis  on  the  mech- 
anisms underlying  osmoregulation,  respiration,  temperature  regulation,  digestion,  and 
movement.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  446.  Phycology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Biology  205.  An  introductory  survey  of  algal  groups 
including  benthic  and  planktonic  freshwater  and  marine  representatives  in  local  envi- 
ronments. Morphology,  life  histories,  and  ecology  are  emphasized.  Collection  and  pres- 
ervation techniques  are  demonstrated.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

BIO  452.  Mammalogy  (4)  Prerequisite:  Core  courses.  A  study  of  mammals,  emphasizing 
their  evolution,  taxonomic  relationships,  structural  and  physiological  adaptations,  and 
life  histories.  Laboratory  sessions  will  include  collections,  identification,  and  prepara- 
tion of  specimens  and  observations  of  mammals  in  the  field.  Three  lecture  and  three 
laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  454.  Herpetology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Core  courses.  Study  of  the  biology  of  amphibians  and 
reptiles  of  the  world.  Natural  history,  ecology,  morphology,  and  taxonomic  relation- 
ships are  stressed.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  456.  Ornithology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Core  courses  or  consent  of  instructor.  An  introduc- 
tion to  the  life  of  birds.  Emphasis  will  be  on  the  identification,  classification,  evolution, 
ecology,  and  life  histories  of  the  birds  of  North  Carolina.  Three  lecture  and  three 
laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  457.  Ichthyology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Core  courses.  The  systematics,  evolution,  and  natu- 
ral history  of  fishes,  with  field  work  emphasizing  the  ecology  and  behavior  of  fishes. 
Field  trips  and  individual  research  projects  required.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 
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BIO  458.  Fisheries  Biology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Biology  457,  one  course  in  statistics,  and  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Advanced  studies  in  the  biology  of  fishes.  Such  topics  as  age,  growth, 
foods,  parasites,  population  dynamics,  reproduction,  migration,  and  economic  pres- 
sures are  covered.  A  technical  ref>ort  on  the  biology  of  a  fish  species  is  required.  Three 
lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  462.  Deep  Sea  Biology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Biology  362.  Biology  of  animals  inhabiting  the 
deep  sea  environment  off  North  Carolina.  Emphasizes  faunal  zonation,  abyssal  zoo- 
geography, high  pressure  and  low  temperature  adaptations,  reproductive  strategies, 
origin  and  speciation  in  deep  sea.  Three  hours  each  week. 

BIO  465.  (Chemistry  465)  Biochemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  312.  Chemical  proper- 
ties and  metabolism  of  amino  acids,  proteins,  carbohydrates,  lipids,  and  nucleic  acids; 
enzyme  kinetics;  bioenergetics,  regulatory  mechanisms.  Three  hours  each  week. 

BIO  466.  Advanced  Ecology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Biology  366.  Advanced  selected  topics  in 
ecosystem  energetics,  population  dynamics,  and  community  ecology.  Emphasis  on  team 
teaching  and  student  research.  Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  467.  (Chemistry  467)  Biochemical  Methodology  (3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Biology 
465  or  Chemistry  465  and  consent  of  instructor.  A  laboratory  course  dealing  with  the 
techniques  and  methodology  of  modern  biological  chemistry.  Topics  include  various 
types  of  chromatography  and  isolation  and  assay  procedures  for  various  biological 
molecules.  One  lecture  and  five  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  468.  Planktonology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Biology  365  or  consent  of  instructor.  The  classifi- 
cation, productivity,  life  histories,  and  interrelationships  of  planktonic  organisms  and  a 
survey  of  the  literature  dealing  with  plankton.  Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours 
each  week. 

BIO  470.  Ecology  of  Human  Populations  (3)  Prerequisite:  Biology  345,  366.  A  study  of  man's 
adaptation  to  diverse  world  environments  utilizing  geological,  physiological,  and  eco- 
logical principles.  Three  hours  each  week. 

BIO  472.  Marine  Phycology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Core  courses.  An  introduction  to  the  morphol- 
ogy, life  histories,  and  ecology  of  benthic  marine  algae  with  emphasis  on  special  topics 
such  as  morphogenesis,  ecotypic  variation  and  speciation,  phytogeography,  or  seasonal 
periodicity  of  growth  and  reproduction.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

BIO  474.  Comparative  Morphology  of  Vascular  Plants  (4)  Prerequisite:  Core  courses.  An 
in-depth  study  of  the  major  groups  of  vascular  plants  with  emphasis  on  structure,  life 
histories,  development,  and  phylogeny.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

BIO  475.  Plant  Taxonomy  (4)  Prerequisite:  Core  courses  or  consent  of  instructor.  An 
introduction  to  identification,  classification,  and  nomenclature  of  vascular  plants  with 
emphasis  on  the  flora  of  southeastern  North  Carolina.  Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 

BIO  480.  Field  Studies  in  Biology  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  Biology  205  and  206,  and  consent  of 
instructor  (Biology  366  and  credit  in  advanced  zoology  or  botany  recommended).  A 
research/experience-oriented  field  course  offered  in  selected  regional  locales.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  distribution,  taxonomy,  and  ecology  of  animal  and/or  plant  organisms. 

BIO  481.  Marine  Invertebrate  Zoology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Core  courses.  A  field  oriented 
course  which  provides  in-depth  ecological  and  tajconomic  treatment  of  selected  inverte- 
brate groups.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 
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BIO  485.  Special  Topics  in  Advanced  Biology  (1-6)  Designed  to  deal  with  selected  topics  not 
considered  in  detail  in  regular  course  offerings.  More  than  one  topic  may  be  taken  for 
credit. 

BIO  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Biology  208,  junior  or  senior  stand- 
ing, consent  of  instructor,  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 

BIO  495.  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 
Individual  reports  and  group  discussions  of  the  results  of  student  field,  laboratory 
and/or  library  research  on  selected  topics  in  Biology.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
3  semester  hours. 

BIO  499.  Honors  Work  in  Biology  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Second  semester  junior  or  senior 
standing.  Independent  study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  65. 

CHEMICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

Dr.  Jack  B.  Levy,  Chairman. 

The  Department  of  Chemical  and  Physical  Sciences  is  comprised  of  the  divisions  of  Chemis- 
try and  Physics. 

CHEMISTRY 

Dr.  Adcock,  Dr.  Cahill,  Dr.  Hornack,  Ms.  Jones,  Dr.  Levy,  Dr.  Martin,  Dr.  Miller,  Dr.  Nance, 
Dr.  Sayed,  Dr.  Ward,  Dr.  Willey. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Chemistry  for  the  B.A.  degree: 

Core  courses:  Chemistry  101-102,  101-51,  102-51,  311-312,  311-51,  312-51,  325,  325-51, 
333  and  333-51  or  335  and  335-51,  355,  445,  495  or  Environmental  Studies  495,  Mathematics 
225-226,  and  Physics  101-102  or  201-202. 

Also  required  are  the  courses  in  one  of  the  following  emphasis  alternatives: 

Education:  Education-Psychology  block  of  31  semester  hours.  Biology  105,  and  three  of  the 
following  courses:  Biology  205,  206,  and  207;  Geology  101,  120,  and  150;  and  Physics  106  and 
260. 

Environmental  Science:  Chemistry  377,  Biology  205  or  206,  Environmental  Studies  195, 
Geology  120,  and  Statistics  215.  Among  the  required  core  courses.  Chemistry  333  and  333-51 
and  Environmental  Studies  495  must  be  elected. 

Industrial  Chemistry:  Chemistry  315-316  or  435  and  435-51,  Chemistry  377  and  385, 
Accounting  201-202,  Business  207  or  Statistics  215,  and  Business  303  or  Computer  Science 
111.  Chemistry  385  offered  Spring  1985  and  alternate  years. 

Marine  Science:  Chemistry  475,  Biology  205  or  206,  Geology  101  and  150,  and  either 
Biology  362  or  Geology  450. 

Premedical  Science:  Chemistry  417  and  465  and  Biology  206,  207,  and  315.  Chemistry  417 
offered  Spring  1984  and  alternate  years. 

A  "C"  or  better  on  each  Chemistry  course. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Chemistry  for  the  B.S.  degree: 

Chemistry  101-102,  101-51,  102-51,  311-312,  311-51,  312-51,  315-316,  321-322,  321-51, 
322-51,  either  333  and  333-51  or  335  and  335-51,  355,  435,  435-51,  445;  either  445-51,  467, 
476  or  491  (1  hour);  495  and  two  of  the  following:  415,  417,  446,  465,  and  491  (3  hours). 
Mathematics  211,  212,  213,  and  315  and  either  Physics  201-202  or  Physics  101-102,  206-207. 
A  "C"  or  better  on  each  Chemistry  course.  Students  working  for  the  B.S.  degree  should 
arrange  their  work  so  as  to  take  Chemistry  321-322  in  the  junior  year.  Two  years  of  German 
are  recommended. 
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Chemistry  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Chemical  and  Physical  Sciences) 

CHM  101-102.  General  Chemistry  (3-3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Mathematics  111-112 
or  115.  Fundamental  laws,  principles,  and  theories  of  chemistry  and  a  study  of  selected 
elements  and  compounds.  Normally  taken  concurrently  with  General  Chemistry 
Laboratory  (101-51,  102-51).  Three  hours  each  week. 

CHM  101-51,  102-51.  General  Chemistry  Laboratory  (1-1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
Chemistry  101-102.  Introduction  to  techniques  and  equipment  in  the  chemistry  labora- 
tory; interpretation  of  experimental  results.  Quantitative  and  qualitative  analysis 
included.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

CHM  105-106-102.  General  Chemistry  (2-2-3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Mathematics 
111-112  or  115.  Fundamental  laws,  principles,  and  theoriesof  chemistry  and  a  study  of 
selected  elements  and  compounds.  Chemistry  105-106  is  a  slower-paced  equivalent  of 
Chemistry  101.  General  Chemistry  Laboratory  101-51  is  normally  taken  concurrently 
with  Chemistry  106,  and  Chemistry  102-51  is  taken  with  Chemistry  102.  Chemistry 
105-106,  two  hours  each  week.  Chemistry  102,  three  hours  each  week. 

CHM  103.  Chemistry  in  Everyday  Life  (4)  A  terminal,  relatively  non-mathematical  one- 
semester  course  in  chemistry  for  the  non-science  major.  Topics  include  atomic  and 
molecular  structure  as  a  basis  for  a  general  understanding  of  chemical  reactions,  drug 
activity,  cancer,  nuclear  power,  pesticides,  environmental  problems,  energy  resources, 
food  additives,  and  the  chemical  industry.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory/discus- 
sion hours  each  week.  May  not  be  taken  forcredit  after  Chemistry  102  has  been  passed. 

CHM  107.  Physical  Science  for  Nurses  (4)  A  one-semester  course  designed  for  nursing 
students.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

CHM  311-312.  Organic  Chemistry  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102  and  102-51.  Introduc- 
tion to  the  chemistry  of  carbon  compounds,  including  structural  theory,  synthesis,  and 
reaction  mechanisms.  Normally  taken  concurrently  with  Organic  Chemistry  Labora- 
tory (311-51,  312-51).  Three  hours  each  week. 

CHM  311-51,  312-51.  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory  (1-1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
Chemistry  311-312.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

CHM  315-316.  Advanced  Techniques  of  Organic  Chemistry  (1-1)  Prerequisite  or  corequi- 
site: Chemistry  311-312  and  311-51,  312-51.  Theory  and  practice  of  chromatographic 
methods  of  separation  and  spectroscopic  methods  of  identification.  Three  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 

CHM  321.  Physical  Chemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102,  Physics  202,  and  Mathemat- 
ics 213.  Chemical  thermodynamics,  reaction  kinetics,  and  introduction  to  statistical 
mechanics.  Three  hours  each  week. 

CHM  322.  Physical  Chemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102,  Phyics  202  or  102  and  207, 
Mathematics  213.  Introduction  to  quantum  mechanics  with  applications  to  the  struc- 
ture of  atoms  and  molecules.  Spectroscopy,  statistical  mechanics,  and  elementary 
nuclear  and  solid  state  theory.  Three  hours  each  week. 

CHM  321-51,  322-51.  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  (1-1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
Chemistry  321  and  322,  respectively.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

CHM  325.  Brief  Physical  Chemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102  and  one  sequence  in 
Physics.  An  abbreviated  course  in  fundamentals  of  physical  chemistry.  Normally  taken 
concurrently  with  Brief  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  (325-51).  May  not  be  taken  for 
credit  after  321  has  been  passed.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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CHM  325-51.  Brief  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemis- 
try 325.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

CHM  333.  Analytical  Chemistry  in  Environmental  Problems  (2)  Prerequisite:  Chemistry 
102  and  102-51.  The  theory  of  (a)  sampling  and  sample  preparation  (air,  water,  etc.)  (b) 
selective  methods  of  quantitative  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis,  (c)  instrumental 
techniques,  and  (d)  monitoring  systems.  Normally  taken  concurrently  with  Analytical 
Chemistry  Laboratory  in  Environmental  Problems  (333-51).  May  not  be  taken  for 
credit  after  335  has  been  passed.  Two  hours  each  week. 

CHM  333-51.  Analytical  Chemistry  Laboratory  in  Environmental  Problems  (2)  Prerequi- 
site or  corequisite:  Chemistry  333  or  335.  Four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

CHM  335.  Quantitative  Analysis  (2)  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102  and  102-51.  Theory  of 
gravimetric  and  volumetric  techniques,  with  some  introduction  to  instrumental  analy- 
sis. Normally  taken  concurrently  with  Quantitative  Analysis  Laboratory.  May  not  be 
taken  for  credit  after  333  has  been  passed.  Two  hours  each  week. 

CHM  335-51.  Quantitative  Analysis  Laboratory  (2)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry 
333  or  335.  Four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

CHM  355.  History  and  Literature  of  Chemistry  (l)  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing.  Introduc- 
tion to  chemical  literature  and  sources  of  information  and  to  the  historical  development 
of  chemistry.  One  hour  each  week. 

CHM  377.  Environmental  Chemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102.  A  study  of  chemical 
principles  which  apply  to  processes  of  environmental  degradation  and  pollution  preven- 
tion. Three  hours  each  week. 

CHM  385.  Industrial  Chemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  312.  The  characteristics  of 
large  scale  chemical  processes,  including  materials  of  construction,  reactor  design,  fluid 
transport,  solvent  recovery  and  reuse,  quality  control,  and  environmental  impact. 
Specific  example  processes  include  the  conversion  of  raw  petroleum  feedstocks  to 
plastics,  fibers,  and  fuels,  and  the  production  of  ethical  rugs.  Prior  Chemistry  321  or  325 
is  recommended.  Three  hours  each  week.  Spring  1985  and  alternate  years. 

CHM  415.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  312.  Theoretical 
organic  chemistry  with  emphasis  on  reaction  mechanisms  and  special  synthetic 
methods.  Three  hours  each  week. 

CHM  417.  Medicinal  Chemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  312.  Systematic  study  of  the 
chemistry,  as  well  as  the  biological  activity,  of  hormones,  vitamins,  drugs  affecting  the 
nervous  system,  and  other  miscellaneous  agents.  Prior  Chemistry  415  or  Chemistry 
465  is  recommended.  Three  hours  each  week.  Spring  1984  and  alternate  years. 

CHM  435.  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry  (2)  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  333  or  335,  321  or 
325,  and  their  laboratories.  Theory  of  modern  analytical  instrumentation  and  tech- 
niques. Normally  taken  concurrently  with  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry  Laboratory 
(435-51).  Two  hours  each  week. 

CHM  435-51.  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry  Laboratory  (2)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
Chemistry  435.  Four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

CHM  445.  Inorganic  Chemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  321  or  325.  Advanced  descrip- 
tive and  theoretical  inorganic  chemistry.  Three  hours  each  week. 

CHM  445-51.  Inorganic  Synthesis  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  445.  Synthesis 
and  techniques  in  inorganic  chemistry.  Normally  taken  concurrently  with  Inorganic 
Chemistry  (445).  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 
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CHM  446.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  322  and  445. 
Advanced  topics  in  theoretical  inorganic  chemistry.  Three  hours  each  week. 

CHM  465.  (Biology  465)  Biochemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  312.  Chemical  properties 
and  metabolism  of  amino  acids,  proteins,  carbohydrates,  lipids,  and  nucleic  acids; 
enzyme  kinetics;  bioenergetics;  regulatory  mechanisms.  Three  hours  each  vv'eek. 

CHM  467.  (Biology  467)  Biochemical  Methodology  (3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Biology 
465  or  Chemistry  465.  A  laboratory  course  dealing  with  the  techniques  and  methodol- 
ogy of  modern  biological  chemistry.  Topics  include  various  types  of  chromatography 
and  isolation  and  assay  procedures  for  various  biological  molecules.  One  lecture  and 
five  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

CHM  475.  Chemical  Oceanography  (3)  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102.  Sources,  distribution, 
forms  of  occurrence,  and  reactions  of  chemical  species  in  seawater.  This  course  will 
emphasize  estuarine  reactions,  dynamic  equilibria,  air-seawater  and  sediment-sea- 
water  reactions,  and  human  impact  on  the  oceans.  Prior  Geology  150  is  recommended. 
Three  hours  each  week.  Spring  1984  and  alternate  years. 

CHM  476.  Chemical  Analysis  of  Natural  Waters  (2)  Prerequisite:  one  of  the  following: 
Chemistry  333,  335,  377,  or  475.  Standard  chemical  methods  will  be  used  to  analyze 
natural  water  samples,  including  several  fresh  water  samples  and  seawater.  Methods 
will  be  evaluated  with  respect  to  appropriate  applications.  Analyses  to  be  studied 
include  salinity,  chloride,  dissolved  oxygen  and  oxygen  demand,  pH  and  alkalinity, 
nutrients,  chlorophyll,  suspended  material,  and  dissolved  metals.  One  lecture  and  three 
laboratory  hours  each  week.  Spring  1985  and  alternate  years. 

CHM  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairman. 

CHM  495.  Senior  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Discussion  of  selected  top- 
ics. One  hour  each  week. 

CHM  499.  Honors  Work  in  Chemistry  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Second  semester  junior  or  senior 
standing.  Independent  study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  65. 

PHYSICS 

Dr.  Clator,  Dr.  Davis,  Dr.  Haywood,  Dr.  H.  Hernendez,  Mr.  Nelson,  Dr.  Olszewski. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Physics  for  the  B.A.  degree:  Physics  201-202,  any  two 
from  315,  321  and  335;  400  (2  hours),  and  9  additional  hours  as  recommended  by  the  advisor; 
Mathematics  225-226;  1  semester  of  Computer  Science;  Chemistry  101  and  101-51.  A  "C"  or 
better  average  in  Physics  courses  at  the  300-400  level. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Physics  for  the  B.S.  degree:  Physics  201-202,  315- 
316,  321-322,  335-336,  400  (3  hours),  495  (1  hour),  and  6  additional  hours  in  Physics  as 
recommended  by  the  advisor;  Mathematics  315,  316  and  3  additional  hours  above  the  calculus; 
Chemistry  101-102  (or  105-106-102),  101-51,  and  102-51.  A  "C"  or  better  average  in  Physics 
courses  at  the  300-400  level. 

Physics  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Chemical  and  Physical  Sciences) 

PHY  101-102.  Elementary  College  Physics  (4-4)  Corequisite:  Mathematics  111.  General 
physics  designed  for  students  in  pre-professional  programs  and  the  biological  sciences 
and  for  freshmen  planning  to  concentrate  in  the  physical  sciences.  Mechanics,  heat. 
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sound,  light,  electricity  and  magnetism  and  introduction  to  modern  physics.  Three 
lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PHY  105.  Introductory  Physics  (4)  Terminal  course  designed  to  cover  basic  principles  of 
physics.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PHY  106.  (Environmental  Studies  106)  Environmental  Physics  (3)  A  study  of  the  environ- 
ment and  the  interrelation  of  its  physical  systems.  Emphasis  on  energy  sources,  effi- 
ciency of  their  use  and  the  effect  on  the  environment.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PHY  107.  Physics  of  Music  (4)  Study  of  the  scientific  basis  of  music.  Three  lecture  and  two 
laboratory  hours  per  week. 

PHY  108.  Meteorology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  102  or  111.  A  study  of  the  principles 
underlying  atmospheric  phenomena  and  applications  to  observational  techniques. 
Three  lecture  and  one  laboratory  hour  each  week. 

PHY  201-202.  General  Physics  (5-5)  Corequisite:  Mathematics  211-212,  respectively.  201: 
Mechanics,  heat,  wave  motion  and  acoustics.  202:  Electrostatics,  magnetism,  circuits, 
electrodynamics,  optics,  atoms,  electrons,  radio-activity  and  nuclear  physics.  Four  lec- 
ture and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PHY  206-207.  Problems  in  General  Physics  (2-2)  Prerequisite:  Physics  101-102  and  corequi- 
site: Mathematics  211-212.  Problems  in  general  physics  and  their  applications.  Two 
problem  sessions  each  week. 

PHY  215-216.  Electric  Circuits  (4-4)  Corequisite:  Mathematics  211.  Fundamental  laws  of 
electric  circuits;  transient  and  steady-state  sinusoidal  analysis  of  linear  circuits  by 
complex  frequency;  phasor  and  two-port  networks.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 

PHY  225.  Electronics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  An  introduction  to  electronics 
with  emphasis  on  instrumentation  and  techniques  used  in  scientific  laboratories.  Two 
lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PHY  260.  Introduction  to  Astronomy  (3)  Descriptive  course  in  principles,  theories,  and 
techniques  of  astronomy.  Three  lecture  hours  each  week  and  occasional  night  viewing. 

PHY  305.  Science  for  Elementary  Teachers  (3)  Open  only  to  students  concentrating  in 
elementary  education  and  to  in-service  teachers.  Biological  and  physical  science  areas 
appropriate  for  inclusion  in  elementary  schools.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PHY  315-316.  Electricity  and  Magnetism  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  Physics  202.  Electric  and  mag- 
netic field  theory;  Poisson's  and  Laplace's  equations;  harmonic  methods,  special 
methods  for  solution  of  electrostatic  problems,  material  media  and  boundary  value 
problems;  electromagnetic  waves  and  radiation;  electromagnetic  laws  of  optics.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

PHY  321-322.  Mechanics  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  Physics  202.  Elements  of  Newtonian  mechanics, 
mechanics  of  continuous  media.  La  Grange's  equation,  rotation  of  a  rigid  body.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

PHY  335-336.  Introduction  to  Modern  Physics  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  Physics  202.  Survey  of 
important  developments  in  atomic  and  nuclear  physics,  including  relativity,  atomic 
spectroscopy.  X-rays  and  radioactivity.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PHY  370.  Photography  (3)  Techniques  and  procedures  in  the  use  of  photographic  materials 
and  equipment. 

PHY  400.  Advanced  Laboratory  (1)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Designed  to 
acquaint  students  with  the  various  laboratory  techniques,  error  analysis  and  reduction 
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of  data  by  digital  computer.  One  hour  each  week. 

PHY  405.  History  of  Physics  (1)  Prerequisite:  Physics  202.  Survey  of  the  growth  of  physical 
beliefs  and  concepts  from  Copernicus  to  present.  One  hour  each  week. 

PHY  406.  Mathematical  Physics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Physics  202.  Designed  to  provide  mathe- 
matics necessary  for  advanced  undergraduate  and  beginning  graduate  study  in  physical 
sciences  and  to  develop  a  strong  background  for  students  continuing  into  mathematics 
of  advanced  theoretical  physics.  Mastery  of  calculus  and  willingness  to  build  on  this 
mathematical  foundation  are  assumed.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PHY  415.  Solid  State  Physics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Physics  336.  A  study  of  the  basic  properties  of 
solids — crystal  structure;  mechanical,  thermal  and  electromagnetic  properties  as 
determined  by  the  phonon,  electron,  and  magnon  characteristics. 

PHY  425.  Quantum  Mechanics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Physics  335.  Basic  postulates  of  quantum 
mechanics;  solution  of  the  wave  equation,  angular  momentum,  and  the  origin  of 
electron  spin.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PHY  435.  Nuclear  Physics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Physics  335.  Introduction  to  properties  of  the 
nucleus;  natural  and  artificial  radioactivity;  nuclear  reactions  and  particle  accelerators. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

PHY  445.  Optics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Physics  202.  Physical  and  geometrical  optics.  Huygen's 
principles,  electromagnetic  theory  of  light.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PHY  455.  Thermo-Physics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Physics  202.  Principles  of  thermodynamics  and 
heat  transfer;  response  of  molecules  to  temperature  effects  illustrated  by  introduction 
to  kinetic  theory  and  statistical  mechanics.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PHY  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  con- 
sent of  department  chairman. 

PHY  495.  Physics  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Discussion  of  selected 
topics  in  physics. 

PHY  499.  Honors  Work  in  Physics  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and 
senior  standing.  Independent  study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  65. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

(See  Mathematical  Sciences) 

CREATIVE  ARTS 

Mr.  Dennis  J.  Sporre,  chairman. 

The  Department  of  Creative  Arts  is  comprised  of  divisions  of  Art,  Drama,  Music,  and 
Speech  Communication.  The  department  offers  concentrations  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  in 
(1)  Creative  Arts  in  Art,  Drama,  and  Music,  and  (2)  Speech  Communication. 

ART 

Ms.  Conner,  Mr.  LeQuire,  Ms.  Hobbs,  Dr.  Myers. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Creative  Arts-Art  for  the  B.A.  degree:  Art  101-102, 
111-112, 18  hours  to  be  chosen  from  two  studio  areas,  1  hour  of  technical  skills;  6  hours  of  Art 
History;  one  history  course  from  each  of  the  following  areas:  Drama  321,  322,  Music  (2);  6 
hours  to  be  chosen  from  practical  or  theoretical  courses  in  Drama  or  Music  (histories  not 
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included).  Elect ives  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  advisor.  A  "C"  or  better  grade  in  all  courses 
taken  to  meet  the  Creative  Arts  degree  requirements. 

Art  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Creative  Arts) 

ART  101-102.  Design  (3-3)  101:  Study  of  the  principles  of  two-dimensional  design  and 
introduction  to  color  theory.  102:  Study  of  the  concepts  of  three-dimensional  design 
and  of  the  nature  of  problem  solving.  One  lecture  and  six  studio  hours  each  week. 

ART  111-112.  Drawing  Fundamentals  (3-3)  Fundamentals  of  drawing  using  various  media: 
charcoal,  pencil,  ink,  etc.  Four  studio  hours  each  week. 

ART  201,  202,  203.  Art  History  and  Appreciation  (3,  3,  3)  Survey  of  the  general  periods  of 
art  from  prehistoric  to  modern.  201:  Ancient  World.  202:  Middle  Ages  and  Renais- 
sance. 203:  Modern  World.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ART  204.  Survey  of  American  Art  (3)  A  survey  of  American  art  from  Colonial  times  to  the 
present,  with  an  emphasis  on  major  examples  of  architecture,  painting,  sculpture, 
graphics  and  the  decorative  arts.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ART  211.  Beginning  Life  Drawing  (3)  Prerequisite:  Art  111  or  112  with  permission  of 
instructor.  Drawing  from  the  model:  structure,  geometric  form  and  composition  using 
various  media;  pencil,  charcoal,  india  ink,  etc.  Six  studio  hours  per  week.  Fall. 

ART  212.  Beginning  Life  Drawing  (3)  Prerequisite:  Art  111  or  112  with  permission  of 
instructor.  Drawing  from  the  model:  structure,  anatomy,  and  composition  using  var- 
ious media:  pencil,  charcoal,  india  ink,  etc.  Six  studio  hours  per  week.  Spring. 

ART  221-222.  Beginning  Ceramics  (3-3)  Introduction  to  three-dimensional  form  and  design 
in  the  manipulation  of  clays  and  glazes;  basic  techniques  and  approaches.  One  lecture 
and  six  studio  hours  each  week. 

ART  231-232.  Beginning  Printmaking  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  Art  101  or  111  or  112  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  Problems  in  relief  and  intaglio  using  a  variety  of  materials.  May  be 
taken  in  any  sequence.  Six  studio  hours  per  week. 

ART  241-242.  Beginning  Painting  (3-3)  A  beginning  course  investigating  a  variety  of  media, 
techniques,  and  subjects.  Six  studio  hours  each  week. 

ART  251-252.  Beginning  Sculpture  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  Art  102  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Three-dimensional  form  in  clay  and  plaster;  basics  of  modeling  and  casting  abstract  and 
life  forms.  One  lecture  and  six  studio  hours  each  week. 

ART  306.  Italian  Renaissance  Art  (3)  Prerequisite:  Art  201,  202,  203  or  permission  of 
instructor.  A  study  of  the  development  of  art  in  Italy,  1200-1600  A.D.,  with  an  empha- 
sis on  painting,  sculpture,  architecture  and  graphics  as  related  to  Renaissance  culture. 

ART  307.  History  of  Printmaking  (3)  Survey  of  printed  pictures  from  the  15th  century  to 
the  present.  An  appreciation  of  the  evolution  of  printmaking  from  its  practical  applica- 
tions to  Fine  Art,  including  major  artists  as  printmakers.  Studio  experience  optional. 

ART  311.  Intermediate  Life  Drawing  (3)  Prerequisite:  Art  211,  212or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. Drawing  from  the  model:  structure,  composition,  development  of  personal  expres- 
sion. Six  studio  hours  per  week.  Fall. 

ART  312.  Intermediate  Life  Drawing  (3)  Prerequisite:  Art  211,  212  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. Drawing  from  the  model:  structure,  anatomy,  development  of  personal  expression. 
Six  studio  hours  per  week.  Spring. 
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ART  321-322.  Intermediate  Ceramics  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  Art  222  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Continuation  of  three-dimensional  forms  and  design  in  manipulation  of  clays  and 
glazes;  basics  of  kiln  construction  and  chemistry  of  glazes.  One  lecture  and  six  studio 
hours  each  week. 

ART  331-332.  Intermediate  Printmaking  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  Art  231-232  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Further  exploration  of  printmaking  techniques  in  relief,  intaglio,  silkscreen. 
May  be  taken  in  any  sequence.  Six  studio  hours  per  week. 

ART  341-342.  Intermediate  Painting  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  Art  101,  242  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Further  exploration  of  painting  techniques  and  expression.  Six  studio  hours  each 
week. 

ART  351-352.  Intermediate  Sculpture  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  Art  252  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Three-dimensional  form  in  plaster,  ceramics  and  metals.  One  lecture  and  six  studio 
hours  each  week. 

ART  385.  Art  in  the  Elementary  School  (3)  Appreciation  of  art  designed  for  elementary 
teachers,  including  studio  work  and  art  education  theory.  One  lecture  and  three  studio 
hours  each  week. 

ART  387.  Museum  Studies  (3)  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  A  lecture/practicum 
focusing  on  the  philosophies  and  practical  exigencies  of  management  of  an  art  museum. 
The  course  involves  actual  experience  at  St.  John's  Museum  of  Art  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  director,  familiarity  with  museum  policies,  roles  of  the  staff,  and  work 
within  the  major  areas  of  museum  operations  of  administration,  exhibition,  and  educa- 
tion. Practicum  includes  exhibit  installations,  sales  gallery  operations,  working  with  the 
permanent  collection,  and  assessing  and  developing  educational  programs. 

ART  411.  Advanced  Life  Drawing  (3)  Prerequisite:  Art  31 1,  312  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Drawing  from  the  model:  drawing  as  a  finished  product,  exploration  of  drawing  tech- 
niques. Six  studio  hours  per  week. 

ART  412.  Advanced  Drawing  (3)  Prerequisite:  Art  411  or  permission  of  instructor.  Drawing 
as  a  finished  product,  exploration  of  drawing  techniques  and  subject  matter.  Six  studio 
hours  per  week. 

ART  421-422.  Advanced  Ceramics  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  Art  322  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
Further  experience  in  three-dimensional  form  and  design  and  emphasis  on  kiln  con- 
struction and  theory;  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  clays  and  glazes  including  the 
empirical  method  of  glaze  calculation.  One  lecture  and  six  studio  hours  each  week. 

ART  431-432.  Advanced  Printmaking  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  Art  331  and  332  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Further  exploration  of  printmaking  techniques  in  relief,  intaglio,  silkscreen 
and  collograph.  May  be  taken  in  any  sequence.  Six  studio  hours  each  week. 

ART  441-442.  Advanced  Painting  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  Art  342  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Emphasis  on  techniques  and  expression.  Six  studio  hours  each  week. 

ART  451-452.  Advanced  Sculpture  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  Art  352  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Continuation  of  study  of  form  with  emphasis  on  casting  and  welding  of  metals.  One 
lecture  and  six  studio  hours  each  week. 

ART  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  junior  or  senior  standing  and  con- 
sent of  department  chairman. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  65. 

DRAMA 

Ms.  Fitzgibbon,  Dr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Sporre,  Mr.  Swink,  Dr.  Theodore,  Ms.  Young. 
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Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Creative  Arts-Drama  for  the  B.A.  degree:  Communi- 
cation 105,  Drama  321,  322,  461,  462,  485,  and  at  least  19  other  hours  in  Drama;  one  Art 
history  course  from  201,  202,  203  and  one  Music  history  course  from  211,  212,  213,  and  six 
additional  hours  in  either  Art  or  Music  (histories  not  included).  Electives  chosen  in  consulta- 
tion with  advisor.  A  "C"  or  better  grade  in  all  courses  taken  to  meet  the  Creative  Arts  degree 
requirements. 


Drama  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Creative  Arts) 

DRA  130.  Improvisation  (3)  Exploration  of  spontaneous  dramatic  playing  through  intensive 
exercises  and  theatre  games  meant  to  generate  greater  individual  freedom  and  self- 
discipline,  as  well  as  to  employ  improvisation  techniques  in  acting  to  develop  characteri- 
zation, stage  movement,  and  ensemble  performance. 

DRA  135.  (Physical  Education  102)  Dance  Techniques  (1)  Basic  dance  technique  on  a 
beginner  level,  including  ballet,  jazz,  and  modern  dance. 

DRA  136.  Movement  Exploration  (2)  Exploration  of  the  relationship  of  dance  to  other  art 
forms.  Study  through  modern  and  creative  dance  techniques  of  the  body's  potential  as  a 
tool  for  creative  expression,  emphasizing  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  interrela- 
tionships in  the  arts  through  weekly  choreographic  assignments. 

DRA  201.  Stagecraft  and  Shop  (2)  Basic  principles  of  scenic  materials  and  equipment.  Use  of 
materials,  methods  of  construction  and  handling  of  scenery  and  properties.  One  lecture 
and  three  laboratory  hours  per  week  plus  participation  in  the  University  Theatre 
productions  required. 

DRA  202.  Stagecraft  and  Shop  (2)  Prerequisite:  201  or  consent  of  instructor.  Practical 
training  in  workshop  organization  and  technical  production  plus  basic  principles  of 
theatrical  graphics.  One  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week  plus  participa- 
tion in  University  Theatre  productions  required. 

DRA  205.  Stage  Make-up  (2)  Theory  and  practice  in  the  application  of  make-up  for  theatrical 
performances.  Four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

DRA  221.  Introduction  to  the  Theatre  (3)  Appreciation  of  theatre  through  an  understanding 
of  its  artistic  elements,  history,  dramatic  literature,  and  audience  involvement.  Three 
hours  per  week. 

DRA  225.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Film  (3)  A  survey  through  film  of  the  development  of 
motion  picture  from  its  primitive  beginnings  to  the  advent  of  sound  film.  A  visual 
illustration  of  the  basic  aesthetic  principles  controlling  film  as  art. 

DRA  231.  Acting  I  (4)  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  Use  of  body  and  voice  as 
instruments  of  expression;  development  of  acting  exercise  structure  with  mind  and 
breathing  control  practiced.  Three  class  hours  and  IVz  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

DRA  232.  Acting  II  (4)  Prerequisite:  Acting  I  and/or  permission  of  instructor.  Continuing 
and  expanding  work  on  the  use  of  body  and  voice.  Further  development  of  acting 
exercise  structure  with  emphasis  on  improvisation  and  one  scene  study.  Three  class 
hours  and  IVz  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

DRA  305.  Scenic  Design  (3)  Prerequisite:  Drama  202  or  consent  of  instructor.  Play  interpre- 
tation through  the  scenic  elements.  Problems  in  theatre  graphics,  techniques  applica- 
tions, script  interpretation,  scenic  design  and  style.  Two  class  hours  and  two  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 
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DRA  306.  Stage  Lighting  (3)  Prerequisite:  Drama  202  or  consent  of  instructor.  Basic  tech- 
niques of  theatrical  lighting.  Includes  fundamentals  of  electricity,  lighting  equipment, 
and  the  use  of  color.  Two  class  hours  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

DRA  307.  Theatre  Management  (3)  Course  focuses  on  various  aspects  of  management: 
publicity,  business  management,  public  relations,  and  house  management. 

DRA  321-322-323.  Theatre  History  (3-3-3)  321:  Pre-Greek  beginnings  to  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 322:  Seventeenth  century  to  nineteenth  century.  323:  Late  nineteenth  century  to 
the  present  day.  Three  hours  each  week. 

DRA  333.  Acting  III  (1-4)  Prerequisite:  Acting  I  and  II  and/or  consent  of  instructor.  Scene 
study.  A  contractual  course  with  individual  student  commitment  concerning  the 
number  of  scene  studies  to  be  attempted.  Can  be  taken  for  up  to  four  hours  accumula- 
tive maximum. 

DRA  345.  Playwriting  I  (3)  Analysis  of  one-act  plays  and  their  construction;  the  writing  of 
an  original  one-act  play  required.  Three  hours  each  week. 

DRA  355.  Directing  I  (3)  Fundamental  principles  of  directing  with  emphasis  on  one-act 
productions.  Three  hours  each  week. 

DRA  406.  Costume  Design  (3)  Application  of  the  principles  of  theatrical  design  to  stage 
costuming.  Three  hours  per  week. 

DRA  425.  Aesthetics  of  Film  (3)  A  study  of  the  various  forms  and  content  of  film  as 
controlled  by  the  film  director.  The  theoretical  aspects  of  film  as  a  work  of  art.  Two  class 
hours  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

DRA  445.  Playwriting  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  Drama  345  or  permission  of  instructor.  Advanced 
techniques  of  playwriting  with  emphasis  on  full  length  play;  the  writing  of  an  original 
full  length  play.  Three  hours  each  week. 

DRA  455.  Directing  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  Drama  355.  Advanced  techniques  in  the  direction  of 
plays  for  the  stage.  Three  hours  each  week. 

DRA  461,  462.  Seminar  in  Dramatic  Theory  (3,  3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  or  consent 
of  instructor.  Growth  and  results  of  dramatic  theory  on  theatre.  461:  Aristotle  to 
Romantic  Period.  462:  Ibsen  to  the  present.  Three  hours  each  week. 

DRA  485.  Senior  Project  (3)  Every  major  must  choose  a  specific  area  in  drama  for  a  senior 
project.  The  proposal  for  planning  and  executing  a  public  presentation  in  the  chosen 
area  must  be  submitted  to  the  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Creative  Arts  for  approval 
prior  to  the  semester  during  which  the  project  will  be  attempted. 

DRA  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  con- 
sent of  department  chairman. 

DRA  495.     Theatre  Seminars  (1-3) 

DRA  499.  Fionors  Work  in  Drama  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent  study 
for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  65. 

MUSIC 

Mr.  Bongiorno,  Dr.  Deas,  Dr.  Gardner,  Dr.  Fiickman,  Dr.  Kechley,  Dr.  Martin,  Ms.  Mathew, 
Mr.  McLamb. 
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Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Creative  Arts-Music  for  the  B.A.  degree:  Music 
101-102,  201-202,  301-302,  six  semesters  of  applied  music;  six  semesters  of  participation  in  a 
major  ensemble  (Mus  084,  085,  086,  or  087.  Pianists  may  substitute  two  semesters  of  Mus 
082);  recital  or  thesis.  Music  211,  212,  213;  3  hours  of  history  from  each  of  the  two  following 
areas:  Drama  321,  322,  or  Art.  Six  additional  hours  to  be  chosen  from  Drama  or  Art  (histories 
not  included).  Electives  chosen  in  consultation  with  advisor. 

A  "C"  or  better  grade  in  all  courses  taken  to  meet  the  Creative  Arts  degree  requirements. 
Satisfactory  completion  of  piano  proficiency  examination  is  required  of  all  students. 

Those  who  do  not  pass  the  proficiency  examination  upon  entering  the  music  program  are 
required  to  take  piano  class  until  the  level  of  proficiency  in  the  examination  has  been  reached. 
Attendance  at  weekly  music  department  seminars  is  required. 

Admission  to  the  music  program  requires  an  audition,  interview,  and  theory  placement  test. 

LISTENING  EXAMINATION 

Each  student  will  be  required,  prior  to  graduation,  to  pass  with  a  minimum  grade  of  70  the 
Basic  Repertory  Listening  Exam  which  will  be  given  each  semester. 

PIANO  PROFICIENCY  EXAMINATION 

1.  Prepare  from  memory  one  piece  (as  found  in  Piano  Methods  for  Adults  by  Bastien-Bastien)  on 
the  level  of: 

Minuet  in  F  major  —  Mozart 

Minuet  in  G  —  Bach 

Sonatina  in  C  major  —  Clementi 

Sonatina  in  C.  Op.  157,  No.  1  —  Spindler 

2.  Sight  Reading:  Material  appropriate  to  the  level  as  described  above. 

3.  Arpeggios:  All  major  and  minor  arpeggios  hands  together,  2  octaves,  ascending  and 
descending. 

4.  Triads:  To  be  played  hands  together,  all  major  and  minor  triads,  root  position,  first 
inversion,  second  inversion,  ascending  and  descending  —  basic  cadential  progressions, 
including  secondary  dominants  and  modulation. 

5.  Scales:  All  major  and  minor  scales,  hands  together,  2  octaves  ascending  and  descending. 

6.  Harmony:  Students  will  be  required  to  harmonize  at  sight  simple  folk  songs  with 
appropriate  accompaniment. 

Music  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Creative  Arts) 

MUS  082.  Accompanying  (1)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Accumulative  credit 
limited  to  eight  semester  hours.  Student  will  be  assigned  an  instrumentalist  or  vocalist 
with  whom  to  work.  One  hourly  class  meeting  per  week,  plus  accompanying  for  lesson 
of  soloist  and  adequate  rehearsal  time  with  soloist  per  week  to  prepare  for  the  lesson  of 
the  soloist. 

MUS  083.  UNCW  Chamber  Singers  (1)  Select  group  drawn  from  the  concert  choir  (086)  by 
audition.  Group  studies  the  gamut  of  works  from  chamber  works  to  secular  and  popular 
music.  Two  hourly  rehearsals  per  week. 

MUS  084.  Jazz  Ensemble  (1)  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  The  study  and  perfor- 
mance of  modern  jazz  techniques  and  interpretation  of  popular  styles,  including 
instruction  in  improvisation.  Members  will  be  chosen  from  the  Wind  Ensemble  (MUS 
085).  Two  hourly  rehearsals  per  week. 

MUS  085.  Wind  Ensemble  (1)  Open  to  any  student  who  has  had  previous  training  or 
experience  in  instrumental  music  and  who  has  the  consent  of  the  director.  May  be 
repeated  indefinitely.  Accumulative  credit  limited  to  eight  semester  hours.  Three 
studio  hours  each  week. 
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MUS  086.  Concert  Choir  (1)  Prerequisite:  Auditions  by  director.  May  be  repeated  indefi- 
nitely. Accumulative  credit  limited  to  eight  semester  hours.  Three  studio  hours  each 
week. 

MUS  087.  Orchestra  (1)  Tuesdays  7:30-9:30  p.m.  Auditions  by  director.  Study  and  perfor- 
mance of  the  orchestral  literature  performed  with  the  UNCW/Community  Orchestra 
which  meets  for  a  minimum  of  two  hours  per  week  and  gives  an  average  of  four 
performances  per  year. 

MUS  101-102.  Theory  I  (3-3)  101:  Concepts:  Time,  gesture,  pitch.  Fundamentals  of  nota- 
tion. Functional  tonality.  Basis  of  tonal  counterpoint:  Two,  three,  and  four  voices. 
Analysis  of  Bach  chorales,  melodic  structures.  102:  Concepts:  Continued.  Application 
of  basic  concepts  in  analysis  of  18th  century  music  literature.  Three  lecture  and  two 
laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MUS  105.  Rudiments  of  Music  (3)  A  general  survey  of  the  basic  materials  of  music,  including 
the  study  of  musical  rudiments,  listening  experiences,  sight  singing,  keyboard,  and 
other  related  activities.  The  course  is  designed  for  elementary  education  students, 
public  school  teacher  recertification,  music  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  Music 
Theory  101,  and  for  students  who  wish  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  music.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

MUS  115.  Survey  of  Music  Literature  (3)  Designed  to  increase  the  student's  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  music;  technical  knowledge  of  music  not  required.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

MUS  116.  History  of  Jazz  (3)  A  survey  of  the  evolution  of  this  American  art  form  from  its 
African  roots  and  European  influences  to  the  present.  Technical  knowledge  of  music 
not  required.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MUS  117.  American  Music  (3)  A  survey  of  American  composers,  musicians,  and  music 
making  (classical,  folk  and  religious)  from  the  earliest  days  of  European  settlement  to 
the  present.  Technical  knowledge  of  music  helpful,  but  nc»^  required.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

MUS  118.  Survey  of  Electronic  Music  (3)  A  non-technical  survey  of  electronic  music, 
analytical  study  of  compositions  from  recordings,  and  basic  compositional  methods 
utilizing  the  facilities  of  the  UNCW  electronic  music  studio.  Technical  knowledge  of 
music  not  required. 

MUS  131.  Chamber  Music  Workshop  (1)  Open  to  any  student  who  has  had  previous 
training  and  experience  and  who  has  the  consent  of  the  chairman  of  the  department. 
Small  instrumental  and  vocal  ensembles.  Type  of  group  will  depend  upon  availability  of 
personnel  and  faculty  instructor.  Two  hours  per  week.  Accumulative  credit. 

MUS  133.  Opera  Workshop  (3)  Prerequisite:  Music  195  (Voice)  orconsentof  instructor.  The 
musical  preparation  and  staging  of  operatic  scenes  through  dramatic  interpretation, 
body  movement,  and  improvisation.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MUS  134.  Choral  Workshop  (3)  Survey  of  choral  literature  of  all  periods,  including  contem- 
porary and  popular,  through  performance,  score  study,  and  analytical  listening.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

MUS  141-142.  Class  Piano  I  (1-1)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Recommended  for  all 
students  enrolled  in  Music  Theory  101-102  and  music  majors  who  have  not  passed  the 
piano  proficiency  examination.  Laboratory  hours  as  required. 

MUS  143-144.  Class  Guitar  (1-1)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Class  instruction  in 
classical  guitar.  Prior  experience  is  not  required.  Two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 
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MUS  146.  Class  Voice  (1)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Singing  techniques  learned 
through  vocal  exercises  and  study  of  song  literature.  Two  hours  each  week.  Accumula- 
tive credit. 

MUS  195.  Lower  Level  Applied  Music,  Private  Lessons  (1  or  2)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of 
instructor.  Two  hours  credit  with  one  hour  lesson  each  week;  one  hour  credit  with  a 
half-hour  lesson  each  week.  Accumulative  credit. 

195-01     Piano  195-11  Saxophone 

195-02     Organ  195-12  Bassoon 

195-03     Voice  195-13  French  Horn 

195-04     Violin  195-14  Trumpet 

195-05     Viola  195-15  Trombone 

195-06     Cello  195-16  Baritone  Horn 

195-07     String  Bass  195-17  Tuba 

195-08     Flute  and  Piccolo  195-18  Percussion 

195-09     Oboe  195-19  Classical  Guitar 

195-10     Clarinet  195-20  Harpsichord 

MUS  201-202.  Theory  II  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  Music  101-102.  201-202:  Basic  musicianship 
skills.  201:  Music  of  the  Medieval  and  Renaissance  periods.  202:  Music  of  the  Baroque 
period.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MUS  203.  Composition  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  A  beginning  study  of 
compositional  techniques  through  direct  application  in  original  compositions.  One  hour 
seminar  each  week  plus  private  instruction.  Accumulative  credit. 

MUS  241-242.  Class  Piano  II  (l-l)  Prerequisite:  Music  142orconsent  of  instructor  based  on 
placement.  Recommended  for  all  music  majors  who  have  not  passed  the  piano  profi- 
ciency examination.  Two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MUS  243-244.  Class  Strings  (1-1)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Class  instruction  in 
violin,  viola,  cello,  or  string  bass.  Two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MUS  245.  Woodwind  Methods  (1)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Prior  experience  not 
required.  Two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MUS  247.  Brass  Methods  (1)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Prior  experience  not 
required.  Two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MUS  249.  Percussion  Methods  (1)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Prior  experience  not 
required.  Two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MUS  255.  Church  Music  Literature  (3)  Prerequisites:  Knowledge  of  music  fundamentals.  A 
survey  of  music  literature  of  the  western  church  including  a  study  of  the  historical 
function  of  various  musical  idioms  and  styles. 

MUS  285.  Basic  Conducting  (3)  Prerequisite:  Music  102,  142.  An  examination  of  conducting 
techniques,  score  reading  techniques  and  an  understanding  of  terminology. 

MUS  301,  302.  Theory  III  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  Music  202.  301-302:  Basic  musicianship  skills; 
301 :  Music  of  the  Romantic  period.  302:  Music  of  the  20th  century.  Three  lecture  hours 
each  week. 

MUS  303.  Electronic  Music  Composition  (3)  Available  to  students  with  a  concentration  in 
music  and  to  other  students  who  have  completed  at  least  one  semester  of  Music  203. 
Techniques  of  electronic  music  composition  utilizing  the  facilities  of  the  UNCW  elec- 
tronics music  studio. 
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MUS  306.  Orchestration  (2)  Prerequisite:  Music  181-182,  221,  231,  and  261,  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Techniques  of  transcribing,  arranging,  and  scoring  music  for  various 
instruments  and  instrumental  combinations.  Designed  for  students  concentrating  in 
music.  Two  hours  each  week. 

MUS  325.  Music  Education  for  Elementary  Teachers  (3)  Approach  to  the  teaching  of  music 
at  the  elementary  level,  including  the  use  of  piano  laboratory.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MUS  326.  Methods  of  Teaching  Music  in  the  Elementary  Schools  (K-6)  (2)  Prerequisite: 
Consent  of  instructor;  open  only  to  currently  enrolled  music  education  majors.  The 
purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  scope  and  goals  of  the  elementary  music  curricu- 
lum, the  organization  of  musical  content  with  regard  to  learning  theories  and  develop- 
mental characteristics  of  the  child,  and  the  development  of  evaluative  procedures  based 
on  behavioral  objectives.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  some  of  the  innovative  ideas  in  the 
field,  including  techniques  developed  by  Orff  and  Kodaly.  The  course  will  also  include 
an  evaluation  of  music  textbooks  and  materials  for  this  level. 

MUS  327.  Methods  of  Teaching  Music  in  the  Secondary  Schools  (7-12)  (2)  Prerequisite: 
Open  only  to  currently  enrolled  music  education  majors  with  consent  of  instructor.  The 
purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  scope  and  goals  of  the  secondary  music  curricu- 
lum, the  organization  of  musical  content  with  regard  to  learning  theories  and  behavioral 
characteristics  of  the  adolescent,  and  the  development  of  evaluative  procedures  based 
on  behavioral  objectives.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  methods  for  teaching  music  in  the 
classroom.  The  course  will  also  include  an  evaluation  of  music  textbooks  and  materials 
for  this  level. 

MUS  361-362-363.  History  of  Music  (2-2-2)  361:  Stylisticdevelopment  of  music  and  related 
social  and  historical  events  of  the  Medieval  and  Renaissance  eras.  362:  Stylistic  devel- 
opment of  music  and  related  social  and  historical  events  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 
363:  Stylistic  development  of  music  and  related  social  and  historical  events  of  the  19th 
and  early  20th  centuries. 

MUS  373.  Instrumental  Methods  (2)  Prerequisite:  Consent  ot  instructor;  Music  285,  243, 
245,  247,  249.  Methods  of  teaching  instrumental  classes  and  ensembles  from  elemen- 
tary through  senior  high  school.  Includes  repertoire,  marching  band  techniques,  his- 
tory, the  designing  of  a  total  program,  rehearsal  techniques,  techniques  of  developing 
musicianship,  and  practical  aspects  of  teaching  instrumental  music. 

MUS  375.  Piano  Pedagogy  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  Two  years  private  piano  instruction  at  college 
level.  Problems,  materials,  and  methods  in  teaching  beginning  piano  to  children. 

MUS  376.  Piano  Pedagogy  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  Two  years  private  piano  instruction  at  college 
level.  Problems,  materials,  and  methods  in  teaching  piano  to  older  students  of  high 
school  and  early  college  age. 

MUS  ill.  Choral  Methods  (2)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor;  Music  285.  Methods  of 
teaching  choral  ensembles  from  elementary  through  senior  high  school.  Includes  reper- 
toire, history,  the  designing  of  a  total  program,  rehearsal  techniques,  techniques  of 
developing  musicianship  and  the  practical  aspects  of  teaching  choral  music. 

MUS  379.  Vocal  Methods  (1)  Basic  procedures  of  teaching  voice  with  emphasis  on  the  junior 
and  senior  high  school  levels.  Materials  for  solo  voice  studied  and  performed.  Two 
laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MUS  395.  Upper  Level  Applied  Music,  Private  Lessons  (1  or  2)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of 
instructor.  Two  hours  credit  with  one  hour  lesson  each  week;  one  hour  credit  with  a 
half-hour  lesson  each  week.  Accumulative  credit. 
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395-01 

Piano 

395-02 

Organ 

395-03 

Voice 

395-04 

Violin 

395-05 

Viola 

395-06 

Cello 

395-07 

String  Bass 

395-08 

Flute  and  Piccolo 

395-09 

Oboe 

395-10 

Clarinet 

395-11 

Saxophone 

395-12 

Bassoon 

395-13 

French  Horn 

395-14 

Trumpet 

395-15 

Trombone 

395-16 

Baritone  Horn 

395-17 

Tuba 

395-18 

Percussion 

395-19 

Classical  Guitar 

395-20 

Harpsichord 

MUS  403.  Advanced  Composition  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Music  203  and  consent  of  instructor. 
Music  majors  only.  Advanced  study  of  compositional  techniques  through  direct  applica- 
tion in  original  compositions.  One  hour  seminar  each  week  plus  private  instruction. 
Accumulative  credit. 

MUS  485.  Advanced  Conducting  (3)  Prerequisite:  Music  285.  Study  in  either  choral  or 
instrumental  techniques.  This  course  enables  the  student  to  work  with  the  appropriate 
ensemble  using  selected  literature,  i.e.,  orchestral,  wind  ensemble  or  vocal  literature, 
for  the  various  mediums. 

MUS  490.  Thesis  (1)  A  research  thesis  in  a  subject  to  be  determined  in  consultation  with  the 
music  faculty  during  the  semester  preceding  the  taking  of  this  course. 

MUS  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairman. 

MUS  495.     Recital  (1)  Consent  of  the  music  faculty. 

MUS  499.  Honors  Work  in  Music  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and 
junior  or  senior  standing.  Independent  study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  65. 


SPEECH  COMMUNICATION 

Mr.  Bluebond,  Dr.  Rohler,  Dr.  Rosenthal,  Dr.  Tallant,  Dr.  Welch. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Speech  Communication  for  the  B.A.  degree:  Com- 
munication 105,  221,  230,  275,  327,  340,  341;  Anthropology  208;  English  311;  Philosophy  and 
Religion  110;  Psychology  311;  and  six  hours  of  Modern  Language  or  Computer  Science 
Language.  The  collateral  area  (18  hours)  will  be  determined  individually  in  consultation  with 
the  advisor.  A  grade  of  "C"  or  better  on  all  required  courses  in  the  concentration. 

Speech  Communication  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Creative  Arts) 

COM  105.  Fundamentals  of  Speech  (3)  Principles  and  basic  skills  in  speaking  and  listening; 
classroom  exercise  and  discussion.  Three  hours  each  week. 

COM  116.  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature  (3)  The  study  and  analysis  of  literature  through 
the  medium  of  oral  performance.  Three  hours  each  week. 

COM  170.  Intercollegiate  Forensics  (1)  One  hour  of  academic  credit  each  semester  (up  to 
eight  hours  total)  for  participation  in  debate  and/or  individual  speaking  events  on  the 
Intercollegiate  Forensics  Team.  One  hour  each  week. 
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COM  210.  Oral  Interpretation  of  Children's  Literature  (3)  Focuses  on  several  methods  of 
performance  of  children's  literature.  Storytelling,  solo  performance  and  group  perfor- 
mance will  be  covered.  Areas  of  emphasis  will  be  selection  of  suitable  material,  cutting 
of  the  material  and  techniques  of  performance.  Three  hours  each  week. 

COM  220.  Interpersonal  Communication  (3)  This  course  focuses  upon  the  communication 
process  in  face-to-face  situations.  It  is  designed  to  improve  the  everyday  communica- 
tion skills  of  the  student  through  a  greater  understanding  of  the  interpersonal  process. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  development  of  interviewing  techniques,  information 
acquisition  and  persuasive  dialogues.  Three  hours  each  week. 

COM  221.  Group  Discussion  (3)  Prerequisite:  Communication  105  or  consent  of  instructor. 
The  study  of  and  practice  in  oral  group  methcxlologies,  including  panel,  forum  and 
symposium  speaking.  Three  hours  each  week. 

COM  230.  Voice  and  Diction  (3)  Principles  and  use  of  the  voice  exercises  in  vocal  variety, 
articulation  and  pronunciation.  Three  hours  each  week. 

COM  265.  Survey  of  Mass  Communications  (3)  An  examination  of  U.S.  radio,  television, 
newspaper,  magazines  and  film.  Emphasison  theirdevelopment,  functions,  theoretical 
foundations,  present  uses,  and  effects.  Special  project  required.  Three  hours  each  week. 

COM  268.  Broadcast  Journalism  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Principles  and  basic  skills  in 
writing  for  the  broadcast  media;  includes  exercises  inside  and  outside  of  classroom. 
Emphasis  on  broadcast  news  writing,  news  coverage,  news  editing,  and  news  problems 
and  potentials.  Three  hours  each  week. 

COM  270.  Parliamentary  Procedure  (1)  Principles  and  rules  governing  deliberative  assem- 
blies. One  hour  each  week. 

COM  275.  The  Art  of  Persuasive  Speech  (3)  Prerequisite:  Communication  105  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Power  of  speech  as  a  tool  to  control  thought  processes  of  others  in  both 
negative  and  positive  ways.  Three  hours  each  week. 

COM  276.  Debate  (3)  Prerequisite:  Communication  105,  170,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Principles  of  argumentation  and  style  in  their  application  to  formal  debate;  practice  in 
conventional  debate  form  on  current  national  intercollegiate  debate  resolution.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

COM  290.  Rhetoric  of  Popular  Culture  (3)  Analysis  will  focus  upon  an  understanding  of  the 
various  persuasive  influences  inherent  in  modern  society.  Areas  of  emphasis  will 
include  analysis  of  persuasive  appeals  in  advertising,  music,  art,  movies,  theatre,  social 
movements,  politics,  literature,  and  sports.  Three  hours  each  week. 

COM  325.  Business  and  Professional  Speaking  (3)  Prerequisite:  Communication  105.  Public 
speaking  skills  in  directed  experiences  especially  related  to  speech  communication  tasks 
which  accompany  the  role  of  a  business  or  professional  person.  Topics  include  the 
delivery  of  briefings,  manuscript  speeches,  conferences,  interviewing,  salesmanship, 
use  of  electronic  extenders  and  visual  aids.  Three  hours  each  week. 

COM  327.  Organizational  Communication  (3)  Prerequisite:  Communication  105.  The 
study  of  communication  in  organizations;  theories  of  communication  and  their  applica- 
tions to  organizations.  Three  hours  each  week. 

COM  340.  Communication  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite:  Communication  105  or  consent  of 
instructor.  The  course  explores  theoretical  perspectives  concerning  how  and  why 
people  communicate.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  a  greater  understanding  of  the  human 
communication  process.  Three  hours  each  week. 

COM  341.     Rhetorical  Theory  (3)  Prerequisites:  Communication  105,  Communication  340 
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or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Introduction  to  the  basic  classical  and  contemporary 
theories  of  rhetoric  from  Plato  through  the  present.  Three  hours  each  week. 

COM  415.  Readers  Theatre  (3)  Prerequisite:  Communication  116.  The  application  of  oral 
interpretation  techniques  to  group  readings.  Students  will  be  involved  in  both  technical 
and  performance  aspects  of  production.  Three  hours  each  week. 

COM  450.  History  of  Rhetoric  and  Public  Address  (3)  A  survey  of  the  development  of 
rhetorical  principles  and  style  as  evidenced  by  significant  historical  personalities  and  the 
literary  genre  of  public  address.  Three  hours  each  week. 

COM  465.  Mass  Communications  in  Society  (3)  Prerequisite:  Communication  265.  A 
seminar  encompassing  the  development  of  mass  communications,  the  obligations  of  the 
press,  radio  and  television,  the  government  and  the  right  to  know,  censorship,  invasion 
of  privacy  and  other  effects  of  mass  communications.  Three  hours  each  week. 

COM  485.     Senior  Project  (3) 

COM  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  con- 
sent of  the  department  chairman. 

COM  495.  Topical  Seminar  in  Speech  Communication  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and 
consent  of  instructor.  Special  topics  in  Communications  which  are  not  dealt  with  in 
other  courses. 

COM  498.  Internship  in  Speech  Communication  (3-6)  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Speech 
Communication  Faculty  and  Senior  Status.  A  program  of  work  and  study  conducted 
within  an  agency  and/or  setting  which  provides  practical  experience  with  observation 
of  applications  of  theoretical  concepts  in  Speech  Communication.  Open  to  qualified 
students  with  permission  of  the  Speech  Communication  faculty. 

COM  499.  Honors  Work  in  Communication  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Indepen- 
dent study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  65. 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

(See  Sociology  and  Anthropology) 

DRAMA 

(See  Creative  Arts) 

EARTH  SCIENCES 

Dr.  Victor  A.  Zullo,  acting  chairman.  Dr.  Ainsley,  Dr.  Cleary,  Dr.  Huntsman,  Dr.  Hyers,  Dr. 
Karfunkel,  Mr.  Laws,  Mr.  Markun,  Dr.  Randall,  Dr.  Tollo,  Mr.  Walker,  Ms.  Winslow. 

The  Department  of  Earth  Sciences  offers  concentrations  which  permit  the  student  to  select 
one  of  three  programs  preparing  him  for  advanced  studies  or  for  teaching,  research  and 
technical  careers  available  to  one  who  holds  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Earth  Sciences  for  the  B.  A.  degree:  Earth  Sciences  230, 
490,  495;  Geography  135,  Geology  101;  7  to  9  hours  from  Geography  330,  335,  430,  432;  and  7 
to  8  hours  from  Geology  102,  150,  201,  311,  312,  331.  Collateral  requirements  are  Chemistry 
101-102  (lecture  and  laboratory);  Physics  101-102;  and  Statistics  215.  A  "C'or  better  average 
on  all  courses  taken  within  the  department. 
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Earth  Sciences  Course  Descriptions 

ERS  210.  (Anthropology  210)  Evolution  of  Man  and  the  Development  of  Culture  (3)  Critical 
analysis  of  the  fossil  evidence  leading  to  current  theories  of  human  evolution.  Examina- 
tion and  correlation  of  fossil  remains  and  artifacts  preserved  in  the  geologic  record  as 
related  to  the  anatomy  and  behavior  of  living  human  and  non-human  primate  groups. 
Three  lecture  hours  each  week. 

ERS  230.  Earth  Science  Graphics  (3)  Methods  of  graphic  expression  related  to  natural 
science  in  general;  use  of  various  media;  methods  of  reproducing  graphic  works; 
introduction  to  aerial  photography  interpretation  and  basic  map  use.  One  lecture  and 
four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

ERS  490.  Research  in  the  Earth  Sciences  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  with  a  departmen- 
tal concentration.  Research  on  selected  problems  in  the  earth  sciences.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

ERS  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent 
of  department  chairman. 

ERS  495.  Senior  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  with  a  departmental  concentra- 
tion or  consent  of  the  staff.  May  be  repeated  one  time  for  credit.  One  to  three  hours 
each  week. 

ERS  499.  Honors  Work  in  Earth  Sciences  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program 
and  recommendation  of  department  chairman.  Individual  study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  65. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Geography  for  the  B.A.  degree:  Geography  135,  145, 
215,  330;  Earth  Sciences,  495;  and  at  least  18  additional  hours  in  Geography.  Collateral 
requirements  are  Geology  101,  Statistics  215,  and  at  least  15  hours  selected  from  Anthro- 
pology, Biology,  Chemistry,  Computer  Science,  Earth  Sciences,  Economics,  Geology,  History, 
Mathematics,  Physics,  Political  Science,  Psychology  and  Sociology.  A"C"or  better  averageon 
all  courses  taken  within  the  department.  Students  planning  to  attend  graduate  school  are 
urged  to  take  Computer  Science  111,  Mathematics  111-112  or  115,  and  French  101-102  or 
German  101-102. 


Geography  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Earth  Sciences) 

GG  Y  135.  Introduction  to  Physical  Geography  (4)  Maps  and  map  projections  and  their  uses; 
analysis  of  the  spatial  distribution  and  character  of  environmental  elements,  including 
climate,  land  forms,  vegetation,  and  soils.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

GGY  145.  Introduction  to  Human  Geography  (3)  Concepts  and  methods  of  human  geog- 
raphy with  emphasis  on  current  problems  related  to  the  spatial  distribution  of  popula- 
tion. Three  hours  each  week. 

GGY  215.  Economic  Geography  (3)  Economic  activities  of  man,  their  location  and  relation  to 
physical  and  economic  conditions  of  the  environment.  Three  hours  each  week. 

GGY  235.  Introduction  to  Weather  and  Climate  (3)  Examination  of  general  climatic  charac- 
teristics through  space  and  time,  especially  as  influenced  by  controls  upon  temperature, 
wind  and  moisture  distributions,  and  by  planetary,  regional  and  local  atmospheric 
conditions. 
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GGY  250.  Population  Geography  (3)  A  study  of  the  spatial  dimensions  of  population 
growth,  density  and  movement  and  of  the  shifts  in  these  patterns  as  they  relate  to 
changes  in  selected  socioeconomic  and  cultural  phenomena.  Three  hours  each  week. 

GGY  255.     (Philosophy  and  Religion  255)  Historical  Geography  of  the  Middle  East  (3) 

Prerequisite:  GGY  145  or  P&R  235  or  consent  of  instructor.  Geographical,  archaeologi- 
cal, historical,  and  geological  investigation  of  the  physical  environment  and  cultural 
landscapes  that  provided  the  settings  for  the  evolution  of  the  population,  economics, 
and  cultures  of  southwestern  Asia. 

GGY  280.  Geography  of  North  Carolina  (3)  A  survey  of  the  physical  and  cultural  landscapes 
of  North  Carolina  with  the  emphasis  being  on  an  understanding  of  the  complex 
geographical  variety  that  exists  within  this  Southern  state. 

GGY  330.  Elementary  Cartography  (3)  Techniques  of  drafting,  map  projection,  and  map 
design;  methods  of  data  representation  on  maps.  One  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours 
each  week. 

GGY  331.  Quantitative  Methodology  in  Earth  Sciences  (3)  Prerequisite:  Statistics  205  or 
215.  Statistical  techniques  applied  to  the  analysis  of  research  problems  in  the  earth 
sciences,  with  emphasis  on  spatial  distributions  and  relationships.  Testing  of  hypo- 
theses and  introduction  to  appropriate  models  and  theory. 

GGY  335.  Introduction  to  Geomorphology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Geography  135  or  Geology  101. 
Description  and  classification  of  land  forms;  analysis  of  the  geologic,  climatic  and 
biologic  factors  involved  in  their  formation;  survey  of  geomorphic  provinces  of  the 
United  States.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

GGY  350.  Historical  Geography  of  the  United  States  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  231  or 
Geography  145  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  A  study  of  the  evolution  of  the  cultural 
landscapes  and  the  spatial  patterns  of  the  area  that  is  now  the  United  States.  Examina- 
tion of  past  geographies  and  of  geographical  change  through  time.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

GGY  378.  (History  378)  Historic  Preservation  Planning  (3)  Prerequisite:  GGY  350,  HST 
231,  232,  or  consent  of  instructor.  An  applied  research  course  which  deals  with  the 
procedures  employed  by  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  in  locating,  recording,  restor- 
ing, and  preserving  American  architectural  heritage  and  material  cultural  resources. 
Subjects  examined  include:  survey,  documentation,  and  planning;  historic  districts; 
adaptive  use;  funding;  legislation;  and  organizational  roles. 

GGY  380.  Regional  Geography  of  the  United  States  (3)  A  regional  analysis  of  physical 
characteristics,  resource  base  and  human  geography  of  the  United  States.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

GGY  385.  Regional  Geography  of  Europe  (3)  A  regional  analysis  of  the  physical  and  cultural 
features  of  Europe.  Three  hours  each  week. 

GGY  415.  Industrial  Geography  (3)  Prerequisite:  Credit  in  geography  or  economics  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Factors  underlying  the  distribution,  development  and  character 
of  major  world  industrial  regions.  Three  hours  each  week. 

GGY  417.  Urban  Geography  (3)  Prerequisite:  Credit  in  a  social  science  or  in  history  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Analysis  of  the  spatial  distribution,  growth,  function  and  struc- 
ture of  urban  places  with  emphasis  on  urban  development  and  problems  in  the  United 
States.  Three  hours  each  week. 

GGY  430.  Climatology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Geography  135  or  consent  of  instructor.  The  spatial 
distribution  and  characters  of  climates,  their  relation  toother  elements  of  the  environ- 
ment and  to  human  activities.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 
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GGY  432.  Biogeography  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  Earth  Sciences,  Geography, 
Geology,  or  Biology,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Principles  and  methodology  underlying 
the  study  of  the  distribution  of  organisms  in  aquatic  and  terrestrial  environments; 
description  of  modern  global  distribution  patterns  and  their  development  by  physio- 
graphic, climatic  and  evolutionary  events  of  the  past.  Three  hours  each  week. 

GGY  435.  Regional  Geomorphology  of  North  America  (4)  Prerequisite:  Geography  335  or 
Geology  440,  or  senior  status  in  department  or  consent  of  instructor.  Analysis  of  the 
spatial  patterns  and  interactions  of  geomorphic  processes  in  North  America.  Particular 
emphasis  is  given  to  (1)  examination  of  geomorphic  provinces  and  (2)  analysis  of 
regional  historical  geomorphology.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

GGY  455.  Political  Geography  (3)  Prerequisite:  Credit  in  a  social  science  or  in  history  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Geographic  factors  in  the  development  of  nations  and  in  contem- 
porary national  and  international  affairs.  Three  hours  each  week. 

GGY  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairman. 

GGY  499.  Honors  Work  in  Geography  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and 
recommendation  of  department  chairman.  Individual  study  for  honors  students. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Geology  for  the  B.A.  degree:  Geology  101,  102,  201, 
210,  231,  331,  341,  391  (1-1),  Geography  335,  and  Earth  Sciences  495.  Collateral  requirements 
are  Chemistry  (lecture  and  laboratory)  101  (or  105, 106)-102.  Mathematics  111-112  or  115,  and 
a  minimum  of  7  hours  selected  from  Biology,  Chemistry,  Computer  Science,  Earth  Sciences, 
Geology,  Geography,  Mathematics  or  Physics.  A  "C"  or  better  average  on  all  courses  taken 
within  the  department. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Geology  for  the  B.S.  degree:  Geology  101,  102,  201, 
202,  231,  311,  312,  331,  341,  and  Earth  Sciences  495.  Collateral  requirements  are  Chemistry 
(lecture  and  laboratory)  101-102,  Mathematics  211-212,  Physics  .'',01-202,  and  a  summer  field 
course  in  geology  offered  by  another  institution.  For  those  students  wishing  to  pursue  a 
program  emphasizing  paleontology,  they  may  substitute  specific  courses  in  biology  for  the 
physics  requirement  with  approval  of  the  department.  A  "C"  (2.0)  or  better  average  on  all 
courses  taken  within  the  department.  Students  planning  to  attend  graduate  school  are  urged 
to  take  Computer  Science  111,  and  French  101-102  or  German  101-102. 


Geology  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Earth  Sciences) 

GLY  101.  Physical  Geology  (4)  Study  of  the  earth  and  the  moon;  constitution  of  the  earth's 
crust;  weathering,  erosional  and  depositional  processes;  mountain  building  forces  and 
the  earth's  internal  composition.  Field  trips.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours 
each  week. 

GLY  102.  Historical  Geology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Geology  101.  Geologic  history  of  the  earth; 
methods  of  interpreting  the  past;  ancient  environments;  development  and  evolution  of 
life.  Required  field  trips.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

GLY  120.  (Environmental  Studies  120)  Environmental  Geology  (3)  Introduction  to  the 
relationships  between  man  and  his  geologic  environment.  Concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems that  people  have  in  using  the  earth  and  the  reaction  of  the  earth  to  that  use. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  earth  processes,  earth  resources,  and  properties  of  rocks  and 
surficial  deposits  insofar  as  they  are  important  to  or  affect  human  activities.  Three 
hours  each  week. 
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GLY  150.  Introduction  to  Oceanography  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  geology,  physics,  chem- 
istry and  biology  of  the  ocean;  instruments  and  techniques  of  oceanography;  resources 
of  the  ocean.  Required  field  trips.  Three  hours  each  week. 

GLY  201.  Mineralogy  (4)  Prerequisite:  Geology  101;  corequisite:  Chemistry  101,  including 
laboratory.  Principles  of  chemical  bonding  in  natural  solids;  crystal  chemistry;  physical 
conditions  of  mineral  genesis;  geologically  significant  mineral  associations;  crystallog- 
raphy; mineral  identification.  Required  field  trips.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory 
hours  each  week.  Fall. 

GLY  202.  Advanced  Mineralogy  (3)  Prerequisite:  Geology  201.  The  technique  of  mineral 
identification  and  analysis.  Theory  and  application  of  the  polarizing  microscope  and 
X-ray  dif fractometer.  Introduction  to  the  principles  of  the  electron  microprobe.  X-ray 
fluorescence  and  atomic  absorption.  One  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

GLY  210.  General  Petrology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Geology  201  or  consent  of  instructor.  A 
survey  of  the  major  igneous,  sedimentary,  and  metamorphic  rock  groups.  Emphasis  is 
on  classification,  textural  features,  mode  of  occurrence,  environments  of  origin  and 
economic  importance.  Laboratory  stresses  rock  identification  and  typical  rock  associa- 
tions. Required  field  trips.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

GLY  231.  Invertebrate  Paleontology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Geology  102  or  consent  of  instructor. 
History  of  fossil  protistans  and  invertebrates  with  emphasis  on  the  principles  of  paleon- 
tology, systematics  and  evolution,  and  on  the  use  of  fossils  in  stratigraphic  correlation. 
Required  field  trips.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

GLY  250.  Coastal  Sedimentary  Environments  (4)  Prerequisite:  Geology  101  or  consent  of 
instructor.  A  study  of  the  sedimentary  processes  and  environments  of  the  world's 
coastal  systems.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  river  deltas,  estuaries,  bays,  salt  marshes,  barrier 
islands  and  associated  inlets.  Ice  bound  as  well  as  rocky  coastlines  are  also  examined. 
Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

GLY  311.  Igneous  and  Metamorphic  Petrology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Geology  202.  Theories  of 
genesis  of  the  major  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks  in  the  light  of  chemistry,  mineral- 
ogy, structure  and  texture,  field  associations,  and  experimental  data.  The  relationship 
between  igneous  and  metamorphic  processes  and  crust-mantle  tectonic  activity. 
Required  field  trips.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

GLY  312.  Sedimentary  Petrology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Geology  202.  Introduction  to  the  identifi- 
cation, classification  and  origins  of  sedimentsand  sedimentary  rocks.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  physical  processes  controlling  sedimentation  and  study  of  modern  and  ancient 
depositional  environments.  Field  trips.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

GLY  331.  Stratigraphy  (3)  Prerequisite:  Geology  231.  An  introduction  to  the  description, 
organization  and  classification  of  layered  rocks.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  practical  use 
of  stratigraphic  principles  in  elucidating  earth  history.  Field  trips.  Two  lecture  and  three 
laboratory  hours  each  week. 

GLY  341.  Structural  Geology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Geology  102  and  Math  111  or  equivalent. 
Introduction  to  the  mechanics,  fabrics,  and  geometry  of  rock  deformation,  including 
stress-strain  relationships,  folds  and  folding,  and  faulting  and  fracturing  of  rocks. 
Selected  regional  examples  introduce  and  test  concepts  and  theories  of  orogenic  rock 
mechanisms  and  tectonics.  Required  field  trip.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours 
each  week. 

GLY  391.  Field  Trips  in  Geology  (1)  Individual  field  trips  designed  to  introduce  techniques  in 
field  geology.  May  be  repeated  once  for  credit.  (Fees) 
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Coastal  Processes.  Prerequisite:  Geology  101.  Field  examination  of  the  depositional  and 
erosional  processes  and  materials  in  the  marshes,  estuaries  and  barrier  islands  of  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia.  Introduction  to  the  basic  techniques  used  by  coastal  researchers 
in  field  measurements,  sample  retrieval  and  data  analysis.  Three  field  days  and  collo- 
quium. Spring. 

Coastal  Plain  Geology.  Corequisite:  Geology  331.  Field  analysis  of  depositional  pat- 
terns and  paleontology  of  Cretaceous  and  Cenozoic  units  of  the  southeastern  Atlantic 
Coastal  Plain.  Introduction  to  methods  of  litho-  and  biostratigraphic  correlation,  sam- 
pling techniques,  and  sample  analysis.  Three  field  days  and  colloquium.  Fall. 

Piedmont  Geology.  Prerequisite:  Geology  102,  corequisite:  Geology  201  or  341,  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Field  examination  of  the  petrology,  degree(s)  of  metamorphism, 
and  structural  style(s)  of  the  various  belts  of  rock  in  the  crystalline  Appalachians. 
Observations  permit  regional  tectonic  syntheses  for  the  Piedmont.  Three  field  days  and 
colloquium.  Fall. 

Appalachian  Geology.  Corequisite:  Geology  331  or  341.  Field  study  of  the  structure, 
stratigraphy,  rocks,  and  paleontology  of  the  Paleozoic  System  of  the  Appalachian 
geosyncline.  Introduction  to  sample  collection,  field  mapping  procedures,  and  methods 
of  data  analysis.  Three  field  days  and  colloquium.  Spring. 

GLY  440.  Regional  Geology  of  North  America  (3)  Prerequisite:  Geology  331,  341,  and 
consent  of  instructor.  A  survey  of  the  dynamic  evolution  of  North  America.  The  rocks, 
structures,  natural  resources,  and  tectonic  histories  of  the  different  regions  of  North 
America  are  examined,  along  with  theories  of  their  formation  and  eventual  unification. 
The  Precambrian  shield,  the  classical  Appalachians,  and  the  Cordillera  are  included. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

GLY  450.  Marine  Geology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Geology  101,  Biology  362,  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Topography,  sediments,  structure  and  geologic  history  of  the  marine  and  estuarine 
environment.  Required  field  trips.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

GLY  480.  Advanced  Topics  in  Geology  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  in  department  and 
consent  of  instructor.  Study  of  selected  topics  in  geology  that  are  not  considered  in 
detail  in  regular  course  offerings.  Examples  of  specific  topics  are  plate  tectonics,  seis- 
mology, depositional  systems,  groundwater  hydrology,  geochronology,  and  advanced 
paleontology.  Taught  on  demand.  More  than  one  topic  may  be  taken  for  credit  (maxi- 
mum 6  hours). 

GLY  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  con- 
sent of  department  chairman. 

GLY  499.  Honors  Work  in  Geology  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and 
recommendation  of  department  chairman.  Individual  study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  65. 

ENGINEERING 

(See  Pre-Professional  Programs) 
Engineering  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Earth  Sciences) 

EGN  111.  Engineering  Graphics  (3)  Fundamentals  of  drafting  and  use  of  instruments, 
lettering,  geometric  constructions,  orthographic  projection,  auxiliaries,  sections,  fas- 
teners, dimensioning,  freehand  sketching;  axonometric,  oblique,  and  perspective  views 
and  fundamentals  of  working  drawings.  Basic  construction  and  topographic  drafting. 
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inking,  methods  of  reproduction;  descriptive  geometry,  graphical  solution  of  spatial 
point,  line  and  plane  problems.  One  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

EGN  211.  Land  Surveying  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  111  orconsent  of  instructor.  The  elements 
of  plane  surveying;  basic  instrument  nomenclature,  use  and  adjustment,  methods  of 
surveying  plots  of  land  using  the  metes  and  bounds  system;  an  introduction  to  the 
public  land  surveys;  methods  of  basic  surveying  computation  involving  horizontal, 
vertical  and  angular  measurements;  legal  aspects  of  surveying  (legal  term  definitions, 
recording  processes,  federal,  state  and  local  laws  and  codes);  basic  methods  of  subdivi- 
sion. Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 

EGN  212.  Route  Surveying  (3)  Prerequisite:  EGN  211  or  consent  of  instructor.  The  ele- 
ments of  plane  route  surveying  to  include  the  operations  involved  in  horizontally  and 
vertically  aligning  roadways  (highways  and  railroads)  and  the  computations  involved  in 
the  various  operations;  horizontal  and  vertical  curves;  procedures  peculiar  to  roads, 
canals,  transmission  lines,  pipelines,  storm  and  sanitary  sewers,  urban  utility  surveys, 
along  with  the  incidental  storm  drainage  design  and  layout  for  certain  roadway  situa- 
tions. Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 

EGN  221.  Geodetic  Surveying  (3)  Prerequisite:  EGN  211.  The  application  of  many  of  the 
principles  of  geodesy  for  the  purpose  of  transitioning  from  surveys  on  a  plane  to 
surveys  on  an  oblate  spheroid  (Earth).  The  use  of  spherical  trigonometry  and  some  of 
the  calculus  in  geodetic  surveys;  the  N.C.  State  Plane  Coordinate  System;  some  expe- 
rience in  electronic  distance  measuring;  methods  of  computation  and  field  methods  of 
triangulation,  trilateration  and  traverse;  astronomical  observations  and  computations 
involved  to  determine  latitude,  longitude  and  azimuth  (direction)  from  one  point  to 
another.  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 

EGN  222.  Topographic  Surveying  and  Mapping  (3)  Prerequisite:  EGN  211.  The  field  and 
office  processes  necessary  to  prepare  topographic  and  hydrographic  maps  of  a  specified 
area.  The  many  methods  of  data  acquisition  overland  and  water  areas  are  examined  and 
practiced  during  the  course  to  include:  radial  line  surveys,  x.y.z.  coordinate  surveys, 
aerial  surveys  and  the  plane  table.  The  actual  preparation  of  a  "live"  map  from  field 
survey  to  finished  inked  map  is  a  primary  part  of  the  course.  Two  hours  of  lecture  and 
three  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 

ENGLISH 

Dr.  Byington,  Chairman.  Mr.  Atwill,  Mrs.  Canine,  Dr.  Clifford,  Dr.  Collier,  Dr.  Corbett,  Dr. 
Dodson,  Ms.  Ellis,  Mr.  Fort,  Mrs.  Foushee,  Mr.  McCall,  Dr.  Olson,  Dr.  Parish,  Mrs.  Pearsall, 
Dr.  Rosselot,  Dr.  J.  Seiple,  Mr.  D.  Seiple,  Dr.  Stokes,  Dr.  Sullivan,  Dr.  Veit,  Dr.  Walker,  Mrs. 
Wasson,  Miss  Welborn. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  English  for  the  B.A.  degree:  English  211,  212,  and  30 
hours  at  the  300-400  level,  including  one  American  literature  course,  one  Shakespeare  course, 
one  course  in  the  English  language,  one  course  in  expository  writing,  English  460,  and  five 
electives. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  English  for  the  B.A.  degree  with  Teacher  Certifica- 
tion: English  211,  212,  and  30  hours  at  the  300-400  level,  including  one  American  literature 
course,  one  Shakespeare  course,  English  304,  English  305,  English  306,  English  460,  and  four 
electives. 

Both  programs  require  fifteen  (15)  hours  of  collaterals  selected  from  the  following:  Art  201, 
202,  203,  306;  Communication  105,  465;  Drama  221,  222,  225;  Music  115, 116;  or  any  courses 
offered  by  the  Departments  of  Modern  Languages  (except  French  105  and  Spanish  105  and 
205),  History,  and  Philosophy  and  Religion. 

A  "C"  or  better  average  is  required  in  English  courses. 
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English  Course  Descriptions 

ENG  100.  Foundations  of  Composition  (0)  Intensive  writing  practice  and  instruction,  for 
students  needing  preparation  in  the  basics  of  composition.  Three  hours  each  week.  (No 
credit  granted  toward  graduation.  Hours  are  counted  in  computing  student  loads,  but 
not  in  computing  quality  point  ratios. 

ENG  101-102.  Composition  (3-3)  Work  in  grammar  and  various  types  of  expository  and 
persuasive  writing,  frequent  themes.  Three  hours  each  week;  students  experiencing 
serious  difficulties  may  be  required  also  to  attend  the  Center  for  Writing. 

ENG  110.  Introduction  to  Literature  (3)  Study  of  three  literary  genres — poetry,  drama,  and 
short  fiction — in  terms  of  basic  components  and  structures.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  201.  Intermediate  College  Writing  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Instruction  in  com- 
posing strategies  to  strengthen  organizational,  syntactical,  and  editing  skills.  Written 
projects  relate  to  the  academic  interests  of  each  student.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  210.  Mythology  (3)  The  major  mythological  systems  of  Western  society — Greek, 
Roman,  and  Norse.  Mythology  of  other  parts  of  the  world  and  related  material  are  also 
considered.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  211,  212.  Great  British  Writers  (3,  3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  211;  Writings  before 
1800;  212:  Writings  since  1800.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  219.  General  Fiction  (3)  A  thematic  approach  to  fiction  for  students  who  enjoy  exten- 
sive reading  of  current  novels. 

ENG  220.  The  Supernatural  in  Literature  (3)  Types  of  supernatural  phenomena  in  litera- 
ture. Emphasis  on  British  and  American  fiction  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen- 
turies. Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  222.  Literature  of  the  Sea  (3)  A  survey  of  nautical  literature,  both  fiction  and  non- 
fiction,  with  a  general  introduction  to  nautical  language  and  sailing  terms.  Extensive 
reading  in  the  literature. 

ENG  224.  Detective  Fiction  (3)  Extensive  reading  in  major  authors  from  Poe  to  the  present, 
with  some  discussion  of  developments  in  the  mystery  form. 

ENG  230.  Women  in  Literature  (3)  Twentieth-century  literature  by  and  about  women. 
Focus  on  changes  in  images  and  roles  of  women.  Includes  fiction,  poetry,  and  essays. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  245.  Journalism  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  101.  Introduction  to  news  writing.  Includes 
news  stories,  editorials,  feature  articles  and  reviews.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  250.  Introduction  to  Folklore  (3)  A  definition  and  survey  of  the  most  common  forms  of 
folklore,  including  folk  speech,  narratives,  music,  art,  customs  and  beliefs,  with  an 
emphasis  upon  the  relevance  of  these  materials  to  the  study  of  literature,  history, 
education,  art,  the  social  sciences  and  other  disciplines. 

ENG  301.  Scientific  Writing  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Techniques  and  structure  in 
scientific  writing,  emphasizing  abstracts,  proposals,  progress  reports,  final  reports,  oral 
reports,  journal  articles,  and  professional  papers. 

ENG  304.  Writing  for  Teachers  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Instruction  in  writing  for 
teachers  of  all  school  subjects  (K-12).  Forms  of  exposition  and  persuasion  appropriate  to 
teachers;  consideration  given  to  learning  and  composition  theory,  the  composing  pro- 
cess, theories  of  rhetoric,  evaluation,  writing  development.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  305.  Advanced  Grammar  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Various  current  theories  and 
approaches  to  understanding  the  structure  of  English.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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ENG  306.  Advanced  Composition  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Instruction  in  writing  the 
objective  report,  descriptive  analysis,  extended  definition,  explication,  and  critical  anal- 
ysis, among  other  expository  types;  consideration  of  writing  problems,  strategies,  and 
styles.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  307-308.  Creative  Writing  I,  II  (3-3)  307:  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Instruction  in 
writing  fiction,  including  critical  evaluation  by  instructor  and  class  of  student's  original 
works.  Three  hours  each  week.  308:  Prerequisite:  Creative  Writing  I  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Intensive  practice  in  writing  fiction  or  poetry,  with  emphasis  upon  develop- 
ing the  individual  student's  interests  and  abilities.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  309.  Poetry  Writing  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Instruction  in  writing  poetry.  Criti- 
cism and  class  discussion  of  original  poems  by  students.  Includes  practice  in  various 
verse  forms  as  well  as  developing  students'  individual  abilities. 

ENG  311.  Introduction  to  Linguistics  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  An  introductory  course 
in  linguistics.  Topics  include  phonetics;  the  phonological,  semantic,  and  syntactic  orga- 
nization of  language;  language  acquisition  by  children;  language  change;  theories  of 
language  origin;  and  animal  "languages."  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  312.  Semantics:  Language  and  Meaning  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  The  study  of 
language  as  it  affects  our  thinking  and  behavior;  language  and  prejudice;  the  language  of 
advertising,  propaganda,  science,  and  poetry;  slanting,  euphemisms,  jargon,  connota- 
tions, abstraction.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  313.  History  of  the  English  Language  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  The  development 
of  the  English  language  from  Old  English  to  the  present;  changes  in  sounds,  vocabulary, 
syntax,  meaning,  and  spelling;  formation  of  American  dialects.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  315.  Twentieth  Century  European  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Study  of 
such  writers  as  Joyce,  Mann,  Camus,  Kafka,  Tolstoy  and  Conrad.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

ENG  316.  Romantic  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Major  and  minor  poetry  and 
prose,  1783-1837.  Emphasis  on  new  trends  in  poetry,  the  role  of  the  artist,  and  Roman- 
tic critical  theory.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  317.  Victorian  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Poetry  and  prose  from  1837- 
1901.  Artistic  achievements  and  literary  movements.  Intellectual  and  social  problems  of 
the  Victorians  reflected  in  their  literature.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  318.  The  English  Novel  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102,  the  study  of  representative 
classic  novels  from  Fielding's  Tom  Jones  (1749)  to  Bennett's  the  Old  Wives'  Tale  (1915). 
Includes  overview  of  fiction  preceding  the  first  English  novel.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  320.  Early  American  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Poetry  and  prose  from 
1620-1920,  emphasizing  three  dominant  literary  attitudes  —  Puritanism,  Neo-Classi- 
cism,  and  Pre-Romanticism  —  in  works  by  Bradford,  Franklin,  Irving,  Bryant,  and 
Cooper,  among  others.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  321.  American  Romanticism  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Poetry  and  prose  from 
1820-1855,  including  Whitman's  free  verse.  Emerson's  essays,  Thoreau's  Walden,  and 
short  fiction  by  Poe,  Hawthorne,  and  Melville.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  322.  American  Realism  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Realism  and  naturalism  in  litera- 
ture from  1855-1900,  emphasizing  Dickinson's  poetry  and  fiction  by  Twain,  Howells, 
James,  and  Crane.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  325.  Twentieth  Century  American  Fiction  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Short  stories 
and  novels  from  1900  to  1950.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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ENG  326.  Southern  American  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Study  of  Southern 
fiction,  emphasizing  nineteenth  century  southwestern  humor  sketches  and  twentieth 
century  short  stories  and  novels  by  Faulkner,  Welty,  Caldwell,  and  others.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

ENG  327.  North  Carolina  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Interpretive  study  of 
writers  such  as  Charles  Chesnutt,  O.  Henry,  Paul  Green,  Thomas  Wolfe,  Randall 
Jarrell,  Robert  Ruark,  A.R.  Ammons,  Doris  Betts,  and  Reynolds  Price.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

ENG  330.  Interpretation  of  Poetry  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Study  of  traditional  and 
contemporary  poets  and  poetic  forms  with  emphasis  on  how  to  read  and  interpret 
poetry.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  333.  Science  Fiction  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Study  of  major  science  fiction 
writers  such  as  Wells,  Asimov,  Clarke,  Heinlein,  LeGuin,  Bester,  Miller,  and  Bradbury. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  334.  Ethnic  Literature  of  the  United  States  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Literature  of 
various  American  ethnic  groups,  with  emphasis  on  Afro-American,  Native  American, 
Chicano,  and  Asian  American  literature.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  335.  Major  Forms  of  Drama  (3)  Prerequisite:  Enghsh  102.  Development  of  tragedy, 
comedy,  and  modern  forms;  includes  the  work  of  dramatists  such  as  Aeschylus,  Aristoph- 
anes, Jonson,  Marlowe,  Moliere,  Congreve,  Racine,  Ibsen,  Chekov,  Strindberg, 
O'Neill,  and  Williams,  with  attention  to  historical  background  and  dramatic  criticism. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  336.  The  Short  Story  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Analysis  and  interpretation.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

ENG  339.  Modern  British  and  American  Drama  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Representa- 
tive plays  by  such  dramatists  as  Shaw,  Yeats,  Galsworthy,  O'Casey,  Maugham,  O'Neill, 
Hellman,  Odets,  Williams,  and  Saroyan,  with  attention  to  themes  and  techniques 
reflecting  the  social,  political,  and  philosophical  concerns  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  341.  The  Nineteenth  Century  British  Novel  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Study  of  the 
novel  as  a  form,  illustrated  by  nineteenth  century  novels  ranging  from  Dicken's  Dombey 
and  Son  to  Hardy's  Tess  of  the  d'Urbeuilles.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  345.  Literature  for  Youthful  Readers  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Study  of  folklore, 
fantasy,  contemporary  realistic  fiction,  biography,  non-fiction,  and  poetry,  designed  for 
teachers  (4-9)  and  parents.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  351.  Shakespeare:  The  Comedies  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Emphasis  is  on  dra- 
matic literary  qualities  as  well  as  interpretation  of  the  plays.  Usually  seven  to  nine  plays 
are  studied.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  352.  Shakespeare:  The  Tragedies  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Emphasis  is  on  dra- 
matic literary  qualities  as  well  as  interpretation  of  the  plays.  Usually  seven  to  nine  plays 
are  studied.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  353.  Shakespeare:  The  Histories  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Emphasis  is  on  dramatic 
literary  qualities  as  well  as  interpretation  of  the  plays.  Usually  seven  to  nine  plays  are 
studied.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  355.  The  Literature  of  Medieval  England  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  A  survey  of 
works  written  in  England  between  500  and  1500  A.D.,  exclusive  of  Chaucer.  Genres  to 
be  studied  include  chronicle,  biography,  epic,  romance,  lyric,  elegy,  dream  vision,  and 
drama.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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ENG  380.  Religion  in  Modern  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Religious  perspec- 
tives in  modern  literature,  including  such  writers  as  Hopkins,  Eliot,  Kafka,  Tate,  Fry, 
Jeffers,  Greene,  and  Malamud. 

ENG  385.  Soviet  Russian  Literature  (in  translation)  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Interpre- 
tation of  Russian  literature  since  the  Revolution  (1917),  emphasizing  the  effects  of 
politics  on  that  literature.  Studies  such  writers  as  Bulgakov,  Pasternak,  and  Solzheni- 
tsyn.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  412.  Prose  and  Poetry  of  the  English  Renaissance  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Prose, 
poetry  and  drama  of  the  English  Renaissance,  poetry  from  Skelton  to  Jonson,  prose 
from  More  to  Bacon,  drama  from  Kyd  to  Shirley.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  415.  The  Eighteenth  Century  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Majorliterary  trends  of  the 
eighteenth  century:  neoclassical  poetry  and  satire,  the  rise  of  the  periodical  and  the 
novel,  the  shift  to  Romanticism.  Includes  Restoration  poetry  and  drama.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

ENG  426.  The  American  Novel  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Survey  of  the  development  of 
the  novel  from  1798  to  1900.  Representative  works  by  Hawthorne,  Cooper,  Twain, 
James,  Crane,  and  Dreiser,  among  others.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  430.  Modern  Poetry  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Twentieth  century  British  and 
American  poets.  Major  trends  in  poetry  from  the  Imagists  to  the  present.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

ENG  435.  Literature  Since  1945  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Intensive  reading  of  literature 
written  since  the  close  of  World  War  II.  Works  will  cover  all  genres  and  will  include 
writers  of  various  nationalities,  although  emphasis  will  be  on  British  and  American 
authors. 

ENG  455.  Chaucer  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Study  of  the  major  works  including  the 
dream  visions,  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  and  The  Canterbury  Tales.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  456.     Milton  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  460.  World  Masterpieces  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Selections  in  translation  from 
the  world's  best  literature.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  con- 
sent of  department  chairman. 

ENG  495.  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  English  102  and  junior  or  senior  standing.  Intensive 
study  of  a  genre,  author,  period,  or  special  topic. 

ENG  499.  Honors  Work  in  English  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing.  Indepen- 
dent study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  65. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES 

(Interdepartmental) 

Dr.  Merritt,  advisor.  Participating  disciplines:  Biology,  Chemistry,  Earth  Sciences,  Economics, 
Mathematics,  Physics,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  and  Sociology. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Environmental  Studies  for  the  B.A.  degree: 

Core:  (1)  Environmental  Studies  195,  495;  Statistics  205  or  215,  and  Computer  Science  111. 
(2)  One  course  from  each  of  four  disciplines,  selected  from:  Chemistry  335,  377;  Physics  106 
(EVS  106);  Biology  205,  206;  Geology  101,  120;  Geography  135.  (3)  One  course  from  each  of 
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three  disciplines,  selected  from:  Political  Science  304,  308;  Anthropology  309;  Psychology  370 
(EVS  370);  Economics  305  (EVS  305),  338. 

Specialization:  A  minimum  of  20  hours,  taken  from  one  of  four  options.  All  course  sequences 
must  be  above  the  299  level  and  approved  by  the  Environmental  Studies  Advisor.  A  "C"  or 
better  average  is  required.  Option  (1)  Marine  Science:  A  sequence  of  courses  including  Biology 
362,  366;  Geology  150,  450;  and  Geography  432.  Option  (2)  A  disciplinary  course  sequence 
with  an  emphasis  restricted  to  one  of  the  following:  Biology,  Chemistry,  Economics,  Earth 
Sciences,  Mathematical  Sciences,  Physics,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  Sociology.  Option  (3) 
A  substantive  interdisciplinary  sequence  selected  from  either  (a)  The  Natural  and  Mathemati- 
cal Sciences  or  (b)  The  Social  and  Managerial  Sciences.  Option  (4)  A  topical  multidisciplinary 
approach  in  which  the  student  in  conjunction  with  his  advisor  and  the  Environmental  Studies 
Advisor  designs  his  own  specialization  in  order  to  investigate  a  specific  environmental  topic. 
The  student  will  choose  courses  appropriate  to  the  investigation  and  write  a  senior  paper  (EVS 
490)  at  the  completion  of  the  project. 

Environmental  Studies  Course  Descriptions 

(Interdepartmental) 

EVS  106.  (Physics  106)  Environmental  Physics  (3)  A  study  of  the  environment  and  the 
interrelation  of  its  physical  systems.  Emphasis  on  energy  sources,  efficiency  of  their  use 
and  the  effect  on  the  environment.  Three  hours  each  week. 

EVS  120.  (Geology  120)  Environmental  Geology  (3)  Introduction  to  the  relationships 
between  man  and  his  geologic  environment.  Concerned  with  the  problems  that  people 
have  in  using  the  earth  and  the  reaction  of  the  earth  to  that  use.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
earth  processes,  earth  resources,  and  properties  of  rocks  and  surficial  deposits  insofar 
as  they  are  important  to  or  affect  human  activities.  Three  hours  each  week. 

EVS  195.  Introduction  to  Environmental  Studies  (3)  Interdisciplinary  introduction  to  the 
scope  and  application  of  environmental  studies.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  an  inte- 
grated analysis  of  environmental  principles  and  discussions  centering  on  current  envi- 
ronmental problems.  Three  hours  each  week. 

EVS  228.  (Mathematics  228)  Mathematical  Modeling  with  Applications  to  Environmental 
Problems  (3)  Prerequisites:  MAT  112or  115,  CSC  111,  any  Statistics  course.  An  introduc- 
tory treatment  of  mathematical  and  computer  modeling  techniques  which  have  applica- 
tion to  environmental  problems  of  an  ecological,  biological,  social,  economic,  political 
and  behavioral  nature.  Models  to  be  examined  will  be  both  deterministic  and  stochastic 
and  will  include  graph  and  network  models,  Markov  processes,  linear  programming, 
Monte  Carlo  techniques,  simulation,  and  game  theoretic  models.  Group  work  will  be 
especially  encouraged. 

EVS  305.  (Economics  305)  Environmental  Economics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Economics  251,  252, 
or  205  and  consent  of  instructor.  Application  of  economic  concepts  to  environmental 
problems;  common  property  resources,  public  goods,  and  technological  externalities  as 
determinants  of  market  failure;  institutional  alternatives  involving  economic  incen- 
tives. Three  hours  each  week. 

EVS  316.  (Sociology  316)  Human  Ecology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105  and  three  addi- 
tional hours  in  Sociology  above  the  introductory  level.  A  theory  of  community  struc- 
ture based  on  social  evolution  as  shown  through  the  referential  concepts  of  population, 
organization,  environment  and  technology.  An  analysis  of  the  spatial,  temporal,  func- 
tional and  related  configuration  of  human  communities.  Three  hours  each  week. 

EVS  333.  (Chemistry  333)  Analytical  Chemistry  in  Environmental  Problems  (2)  Prerequi- 
site: Chemistry  102  and  102-51.  The  theory  of  (a)  sampling  and  sample  preparation  (air, 
water,  etc.),  (b)  selective  methcxls  of  quantitative  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis. 
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(c)  instrumental  techniques,  and  (d)  monitoring  systems.  Normally  taken  concurrently 
with  Analytical  Chemistry  Laboratory  in  Environmental  Problems  (333-51).  May  not 
be  taken  for  credit  after  335  has  been  passed.  Two  hours  each  week. 

EVS  333-51.  (Chemistry  333-51)  Analytical  Chemistry  in  Environmental  Problems  (2)  Pre- 
requisite or  corequisite:  Chemistry  333  or  335.  Four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

EVS  370.  (Psychology  370)  Environmental  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  105. 
The  study  of  the  effects  of  the  physical  environment  on  the  behavior  effects  of  noxious 
factors  in  the  environment,  the  psychology  of  environmental  design,  and  the  formation 
and  change  of  attitudes  about  the  environment.  Three  hours  each  week. 

EVS  490.  Senior  Project  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  permission  of  instructor.  A 
research  project  and  seminar  under  the  supervision  of  a  committee  of  environmental 
studies  faculty.  The  project  should  involve  the  investigation  of  a  current  problem  in  the 
Environmental  Studies  field,  and  the  preparation  of  a  written  report  on  the  findings. 

EVS  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  con- 
sent of  the  Environmental  Studies  Advisor. 

EVS  495.  Seminar  in  Environmental  Studies  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Synthetic 
approach  to  the  study  of  Environmental  Science.  Development  of  the  "holistic"  view  of 
the  environment,  its  interrelationship  with  science,  technology,  and  society  in  a 
seminar  format. 

EVS  499.  Honors  Work  in  Environmental  Studies  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Inde- 
pendent study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  65. 

FRENCH 

(See  Modern  Languages) 

GEOGRAPHY 

(See  Earth  Sciences)  _^ 

GEOLOGY 

(See  Earth  Sciences) 

HEALTH,  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  RECREATION 

Mr.  Chapman,  Miss  Christoph,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Ellington,  Mr.  Gibson,  Mr.  Guthrie,  Dr. 
Hollifield,  Mr.  Honeycutt,  Mr.  Lane,  Dr.  Larson,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Mr.  Middleswarth,  Dr.  Miller, 
Dr.  Rush,  Dr.  Skalko,  Dr.  Wolff. 


Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Health  and  Physical  Education  for  the  B.A.  degree: 

Physical  Education:  101, 102, 105,  200  series  (8  hrs),  215,  235,  305,  306,  320,  349,  355,  360,  386, 
415,  420,  435.  Required  collaterals:  Biology  105,  206;  and  Education  and  Psychology  courses 
required  for  teacher  certification.  A  "C"  or  better  grade  in  all  required  Physical  Education, 
Education,  and  Psychology  courses. 

Physical  Education  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation) 
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PED  101.  Foundations  of  Physical  Activity  (2)  Study  of  immediate  and  long-term  effects  of 
physical  activity  and  establishment  of  individualized  programs  for  acquiring  and  main- 
taining physical  fitness.  One  lecture  and  tv^o  hours  of  activity  each  week. 

PED  102.  Physical  Education  Activity  (1)  Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  101  or  equivalent. 
Student  may  accumulate  up  to  7  hours  credit  in  Physical  Education  102,  but  is  limited  to 
one  hour  per  semester.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PED  103.  Physical  Education  Activity — Program  of  Outdoor  Pursuits  (3)  Prerequisite:  PED 
101  or  equivalent.  Study  of  and  participation  in  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  various 
outdoor  recreational  activities  in  a  natural  setting.  Minimum  of  10  one-hour  lecture 
sessions  and  a  minimum  of  11  excursion  days.  Travel  and  subsistence  costs  for  activities 
borne  by  the  student.  (Non-majors  may  repeat  PED  103,  in  a  different  activity  area, 
only  once.) 

PED  105.  Individual  Well-Being  (3)  Major  health  problems  of  the  day  and  how  they  relate  to 
the  individual.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PED  200.     (Sections  01-19)  Sports  Skills  (1) 

Designed  to  develop  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  physical  education  majors  in  specific 
sports  activities  and  to  provide  practical  experience  in  the  development  of  instructional 
materials.  Each  skills  course  meets  four  hours  each  week  for  one-half  semester. 


12  Aquatics  (1) 

13  Badminton  (1) 

14  Field  Hockey  (l) 

15  Football  (1) 

16  Golf  (1) 

17  Outdoor  Adventure  Sports  (1) 

18  Racquetball/Handball  (1) 

19  Wrestling  (1) 


PED  215.  (Biology  215)  Anatomy  and  Physiology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Credit  in  Biology  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Brief  introduction  to  major  biological  principles  as  applied  to 
study  of  human  anatomy  and  physiology.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours 
each  week. 

PED  235.  Principles  of  Health  and  Physical  Education  (3)  Introduction  to  the  objectives, 
history,  philosophies,  trends,  and  professionalism  of  health  and  physical  education. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

PED  236.  Athletic  Officiating  (3)  Rules,  officiating  techniques,  and  problems  arising  in 
officiating  with  emphasis  on  football,  basketball,  baseball,  volleyball,  and  tennis. 

PED  304.  Health  and  Safety  Education,  Grades  K-9  (3)  The  scope,  development  and  proce- 
dures of  health  education  as  it  relates  to  the  student,  health  services  and  the  healthful 
school  environment.  Emphasis  upon  the  human  sexuality  and  the  teacher's  responsibil- 
ity for  first  aid  and  safety  education  in  the  school  environment.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PED  305.  Health  Education  (3)  The  scope,  development  and  procedures  of  health  education 
as  it  relates  to  the  student  health  services  and  the  healthful  school  environment. 
Emphasis  upon  the  teacher's  responsibility  to  the  total  school  health  program.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

PED  306.  Safety,  First  Aid  and  Athletic  Injuries  (3)  Fundamentals  of  administering  first  aid 
and  treatment  of  athletic  injuries.  Three  hours  each  week. 


01 

Basketball  (1) 

02 

Dance  (1) 

03 

Gymnastics  (1) 

04 

Soccer (1) 

05 

Softball  (1) 

06 

Tennis  (1) 

07 

Track  and  Field  (1 

08 

Volleyball  (1) 

11 

Archery  (1) 
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FED  320.  Methods  of  Teaching  Motor  Activity  (3)  Emphasis  on  instructional  methodology 
appropriate  to  teaching  motor  skills  and  sports  activities,  formulation  of  objectives,  and 
lesson  planning.  Includes  practicum  in  teaching.  Three  hours  each  week. 

FED  335.  Readings  in  Fhysical  Education  (3)  A  comprehensive  review  of  literature  in 
physical  education  and  related  areas.  Three  hours  each  week. 

FED  336.  An  Approach  to  Coaching  (3)  The  application  of  philosophical  and  psychological 
knowledge  and  principles  to  the  administration  and  coaching  of  sports  with  special 
emphasis  on  research  literature.  Three  hours  each  week. 

FED  340.  Kinesiology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  215.  Study  of  neuromuscular  and 
mechanical  principles  of  human  motion,  with  applications  being  made  to  movement 
problems  most  often  found  in  physical  education  and  sports  skills.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

FED  349.  (Biology  349)  Applied  Physiology  of  Exercise  (4)  Prerequisite:  Physical  Education 
215  or  Biology  345.  A  study  of  fundamental  responses  of  the  human  body  to  the  stress 
of  exercise,  including  compensatory  adjustments  to  long-term  physical  training.  Three 
lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

FED  355.  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Fhysical  Education  (3)  Use  and  interpretation  of 
elementary  statistical  techniques  for  evaluation  and  application  of  tests  in  physical 
education;  review  of  current  tests  in  motor  ability,  physical  fitness,  classification,  sport 
skills,  and  knowledge.  Three  hours  each  week. 

FED  360.  Motor  Learning  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  motor  learning,  this  course 
is  concerned  with  the  analysis  and  application  of  physiological  and  psychological  princi- 
ples related  to  the  learning  and  performance  of  motor  skills.  Two  lecture  and  one 
laboratory  hours  each  week. 

FED  386.  Fhysical  Education  in  the  Primary  Grades  (K-3)  (3)  A  study  of  the  theory, 
techniques  and  methods  of  developing  and  implementing  a  total  program  of  physical 
education  for  children  in  grades  K-3.  Emphasis  on  the  "movement  approach"  to  learn- 
ing fundamental  motor  skills,  equipment  construction,  rhythms  and  dance,  stunts  and 
tumbling,  classroom  games,  and  other  activities  basic  to  the  K-3  program.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

FED  387.  Physical  Education  in  the  Intermediate  Grades  4-9  (3)  Methods  and  materials  for 
developing  and  conducting  a  yearly  program  of  physical  education  for  children  in  grades 
4-9.  Emphasis  on  refinement  of  sports  skills  through  lead-up  games,  relays  and  other 
games  of  low  organization,  including  activities  in  gymnastics,  dance  and  fitness  devel- 
opment. Three  hours  each  week. 

FED  415.  Adapted  Fhysical  Education  (3)  Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  215  and  junior  or 
senior  standing.  Problems  relating  to  the  physiological  and  kinesiological  needs  of  the 
individual  with  physical  limitations.  Emphasis  on  the  selection  of  activities  that  will 
provide  opportunities  for  optimum  development  of  which  he  or  she  is  capable.  Two 
lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

FED  416.  Laboratory  Techniques  and  Research  Methods  in  Exercise  Physiology  (3)  Prereq- 
uisite: Physical  Education  349  and  consent  of  instructor.  An  in-depth  study  of  human 
physiological  adaptation  to  exercise  and  training.  Emphasis  on  circulatory  hemodynam- 
ics, respiratory  function,  thermal  regulation,  and  blood  chemistry  during  work.  Primar- 
ily a  laboratory  experience.  Three  hours  each  week. 

FED  420.  Teaching  Fhysical  Education  (2)  Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  320.  (FED  420 
must  be  taken  before  Education  408  and  409).  Individualized,  supervised  experience  in 
teaching.  Experience  complemented  with  weekly  seminar  on  contemporary  problems. 
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FED  421-422-423-424-425-426.  Methods  of  Coaching  (2)  Emphasis  on  strategy,  fundamen- 
tals, techniques,  training  and  related  duties.  Two  hours  each  week. 

421  Baseball  424     Track  and  Field 

422  Basketball  425     Soccer 

423  Football  426     Volleyball 

FED  435.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Health  and  Physical  Education  (3)  Prerequi- 
site: Junior  or  senior  standing.  Analysis  of  problems  involved  in  planning,  organizing, 
and  directing  health  and  physical  education  programs.  Three  hours  each  week. 

FED  436.  Intramurals  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing.  The  position  of  intramural 
activities  in  the  overall  program  of  physical  education.  Analysis  of  problems  involved  in 
the  administration  and  organization  with  emphasis  on  the  practical  approach  in  school 
systems.  Three  hours  each  week. 

FED  440.  Selected  Topics  in  Physical  Education  (3)  Survey  course  for  public  school  teachers 
with  emphasis  on  updating  traditional  ideas  and  principles  and  introducing  new  ideas 
and  problems  in  health  and  physical  education.  Three  hours  each  week. 

FED  455.  Advanced  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Physical  Education  (3)  Prerequisite:  Physi- 
cal Education  355.  Statistical  techniques  as  applied  to  research  in  physical  education; 
measurement  and  evaluation  in  areas  of  agility,  balance,  power,  flexibility,  kinesthetic 
perception  and  anthropometrics.  Three  hours  each  week. 

FED  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  con- 
sent of  department  chairman. 

FED  499.  Honors  Work  in  Physical  Education  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors 
program  and  senior  standing.  Independent  study  for  honors  students. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Parks  and  Recreation  Management  for  the  B.A. 
degree:  Core  Courses:  Recreation  265,  266,  268,  298,  360,  365.  368,  450,  465,  469,  498. 

Commercial  Recreation  Option:  Recreation  350,  351,  366,  495.  Required  collaterals  (15 
hours):  Accounting  201,  202,  Business  355,  Finance  335,  Marketing  340. 

Outdoor  Recreation  Option:  Recreation  271,  366,  470.  Required  collaterals  (12  hours): 
Biology  206  and  two  of  the  following:  356,  366,  475. 

Recreation  for  Special  Populations  Option:  Recreation  369,  370,  468;  Physical  Education 
215,  349.  Required  collaterals  (12  hours):  Education  260;  Sociology  215,  335;  Social  Work  396. 

A  grade  of  "C"  or  better  on  all  required  Recreation  and  Physical  Education  courses. 

Recreation  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation) 

REC  265.  Introduction  to  Recreation  and  Parks  (3)  The  scope,  development,  structure, 
purposes,  functions,  interrelationships  of  public,  commercial,  private  and  voluntary 
agencies  engaged  in  rendering  recreation  and  park  services.  This  course  is  a  prerequisite 
for  all  other  courses  in  recreation.  Three  hours  each  week. 

REC  266.  Program  Planning  for  Recreation  and  Parks  (3)  Prerequisite:  Recreation  265.  An 
introduction  to  programming  for  recreation  and  parks,  including  the  major  areas  of 
recreation,  planning  principles,  objectives  and  evaluation.  Program  factors,  such  as 
scheduling,  personnel,  facilities,  equipment,  etc.,  will  be  considered.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

REC  268.  Social  Recreation  Leadership  (3)  Prerequisite:  Recreation  265.  An  introduction  to 
methods  and  materials  used  in  social  recreation  leadership  in  various  settings.  In  addi- 
tion to  leadership  in  political  subdivision  settings,  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  social 
recreation  leadership  for  special  populations  and  for  private  and  voluntary  agencies. 
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REC  271.  Camp  Leadership  and  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  Recreation  265.  Study  of  the 
segment  of  park  recreation  programs  involved  with  current  camp  practices,  philosophy, 
leadership  and  management.  Three  hours  each  week. 

REC  298.  Practicum  in  Recreation  (3)  Prerequisite:  Recreation  265.  Supervised  experience 
in  recreation  and/or  park  setting.  Will  include  administrative,  supervisory,  program 
leadership  training  in  a  recreation  setting.  Recreation  problems  in  low  income  areas  will 
be  examined  along  with  leadership  training  in  special  activities  and  programs.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

REC  350.  Recreation  and  Commercial  Enterprise  (3)  Identification,  development,  operation 
and  impact  of  profit-oriented  recreation  enterprises.  Investigation  of  feasibility  studies, 
sources  of  technical  assistance,  financing,  facility  planning  and  development,  marketing 
and  managerial  requirements.  Three  hours  each  week. 

REC  351.  Travel  and  Tourism  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  commercial  area  of  the  leisure  field 
which  is  concerned  with  travel  and  tourism.  Three  hours  each  week. 

REC  360.  Outdoor  Recreation  (3)  Prerequisite:  Recreation  265.  The  scope,  organization, 
and  program  activities  using  resources  in  large  parks,  forests,  and  primitive  areas. 
Consideration  will  be  given  to  private,  local,  state,  and  federal  agencies  concerned  with 
outdoor  recreation  in  these  areas.  Three  hours  each  week. 

REC  365.  Administration  of  Recreation  and  Parks  (3)  Prerequisite:  Recreation  266  and  298. 
Administrative  practices  related  to  recreation  and  parks  services,  including  budget 
preparation;  legal  aspects  of  recreation  and  park  services;  fees  and  charges;  public 
relations;  recruiting;  selecting  and  training  personnel;  personnel  practices,  etc.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

REC  366.  Water-Related  Recreation  and  Park  Facilities  and  Programs  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Recreation  265.  Principles  and  procedures  of  developing  recreation  facilities  for  water- 
related  activities,  such  as  pools,  marinas,  lake  facilities,  etc.,  and  water-related  pro- 
grams, such  as  scuba  diving,  swimming,  skiing,  etc.  Three  hours  each  week. 

REC  367.  The  Arts  and  Recreation  (3)  Prerequisite:  Recreation  265.  Administrative  prob- 
lems involved  in  organizing  quality  cultural  arts  in  recreation  and  parks  departments 
and  other  leisure  services  agenices.  Areas  to  be  examined  include  financing,  personnel, 
facilities,  and  equipment.  Funding  possibilities  and  relationships  between  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  State  Arts  Councils,  Local  Arts  Councils,  and  Recreation  and 
Parks  Departments  will  also  be  studied. 

REC  368.  Introduction  to  Therapeutic  Recreation  and  Special  Populations  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Recreation  266.  The  recreation  and  park  program  for  individuals  and  groups  who  are  ill, 
handicapped,  aged,  or  in  other  special  groups  conducted  by  tax-supported,  voluntary,  or 
private  agencies  found  in  the  community,  hospitals,  penal  institutions,  or  other  special 
residences.  Three  hours  each  week. 

REC  369.  Therapeutic  Recreation  (3)  Prerequisite:  Recreation  368.  To  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  special  wants  and  needs  of  the  elderly;  to  provide  insight  into  the  physical, 
mental,  social,  and  emotional  problems  of  the  aged.  To  make  the  student  aware  of  the 
important  role  recreation  plays  in  the  lives  of  the  aged. 

REC  370.  Adaptive  Activities  and  Facilities  for  Therapeutic  Recreation  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Recreation  368.  To  introduce  the  student  to  procedures  and  methods  of  adapting 
recreational  facilities,  programs  and  activities  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  handicapped. 

REC  450.  Conflict  Resolution  in  Recreational  Leadership  (3)  Prerequisite:  Recreation  265. 
An  experiential  approach  to  the  study  of  conflict  resolution  in  recreation  leadership  and 
management.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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REC  465.  Planning  of  Recreation  and  Park  Areas  and  Facilities  (3)  Prerequisite:  Recreation 
365.  Study  of  planning  standards  and  techniques  will  be  considered.  Standards  for 
master  plans  will  also  be  included.  Students  will  develop  plans  for  a  recreation  area 
and/or  park  as  part  of  this  course.  Three  hours  each  week. 

REC  468.  Therapeutic  Recreation:  Program  Planning  and  Implementation  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Recreation  368.  Advanced  level  course  in  programming  and  program  implementation 
for  individuals  who  are  disabled  or  in  other  special  population  groups.  Emphasis  on 
sources  of  funding,  community  awareness  and  successful  programming  techniques. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

REC  469.  Research  Methods  and  Practices  in  Recreation  and  Parks  (3)  Prerequisite:  Recrea- 
tion 365.  Research  techniques  employed  to  solve  problems  in  the  recreation  and  parks 
field.  Research  projects,  workshops  and  clinics  relative  to  specific  problems  on  an 
independent  and  group  basis  will  be  undertaken. 

REC  470.  Outdoor  Recreation  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  Recreation  360.  Advanced 
level  course  in  giving  in-depth  exposure  to  management  techniques  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  major  outdoor  recreation  areas  including  national  park  areas, 
national  forest  preserves,  state  parks,  county  park  systems,  municipal  park  systems  and 
commercial  areas  such  as  marinas  and  camp  sites.  Emphasis  on  budgeting,  personnel 
management,  facility  planning  and  design.  Three  hours  each  week. 

REC  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  con- 
sent of  department  chairman. 

REC  495.  Seminar  in  Recreation  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Recreation  365  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Discussion  of  selected  topics  drawn  from  current  literature.  Discussions  with  various 
professionals  from  county,  municipal,  state,  federal,  and  private  recreation  and  park 
agencies. 

REC  498.  Parks  and  Recreation  Internship  (6)  Prerequisite:  Recreation  365.  A  progression 
of  professional  field  experiences  relating  theory  to  practical  experience.  Work  experi- 
ences involving  program  planning  and  administrative  procedures  in  county,  municipal, 
institutional  and  voluntary  settings. 

REC  499.  Honors  Work  in  Recreation  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and 
senior  standing.  Independent  study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  65. 

HISTORY 

Dr.  McLaurin,  chairman.  Mr.  W.  Allen  Dr.  Berkeley,  Dr.  Cooper,  Dr.  Fink,  Dr.  Haley,  Dr. 
McGuire,  Dr.  Moseley,  Dr.  Schneider,  Dr.  Toplin,  Dr.  Usilton,  Dr.  Watson. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  History  for  the  B.A.  degree:  History  101,  102,  201, 
202;  an  additional  24  hours  in  History  (with  a  minimum  grade  of  "C"  and  an  overall  "C" 
average  in  courses  taken  within  the  department)  at  the  300-400  level.  Students  may  take  three 
hours  at  the  200  level  in  addition  to  History  201  and  202,  and  are  required  to  take  at  least  three 
hours  at  the  400  level.  Upper  level  work  should  encompass  a  broad  range  rather  than 
specialization  within  one  area  of  history,  and  students  are  expected  to  complete  the  required 
lower  level  courses  before  upper  level  ones.  Required  collaterals  include  21  hours  selected 
from  departmentally-approved  courses  in  at  least  4  of  the  following  areas:  English,  Modern 
Languages,  Philosophy  and  Religion,  Anthropology,  Economics,  Geography,  Political  Science 
and  Sociology.  History  majors  working  toward  certification  in  Social  Studies  for  secondary 
school  teaching  must  complete  a  minimum  of  21  hours  in  Anthropology,  Economics,  Geo- 
graphy, Pohtical  Science  and  Sociology  with  courses  in  at  least  3  areas. 
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History  Course  Descriptions 

HST  101,  102.  Western  Civilization  (3,3)  101:  History  of  Civilization  to  1650.  102:  History 
of  Civilization  from  1650  to  the  present.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  201,  202.  American  History  (3,3)  201:  United  States  to  1865.  202:  United  States  from 
1865  to  the  present.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  237.  Women  in  Modern  America  (3)  A  broad  survey  of  the  female  experience  in  the 
twentieth  century.  This  course  focuses  on  three  areas  which  affect  the  lives  of 
modern  women:  work,  politics  and  sexuality.  Utilizing  a  comparative  model,  it  explores 
similarities  and  differences  between  the  first  and  second  woman's  movement,  the 
sexual  revolutions  of  the  1920s  and  1960s,  and  the  changing  nature  of  women's  work  in 
modern  and  "post-modern"  society.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  247.  History  of  the  American  Frontier  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  201-202  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Westward  movement  of  U.S.  population  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific.  Emphasis 
on  trans-Mississippi  West,  from  mid-18th  century  to  the  1890's  when  free  lands 
disappeared.  Includes  frontier  relations  with  French,  Dutch,  English,  Spanish,  Mexi- 
cans, Canadians,  and  Russians;  Indian  Wars;  territorial  acquisitions;  Manifest  Destiny; 
revolutions  in  Western  agriculture  and  communications.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  261.  Afro-American  History  (3)  A  concise  survey  of  the  major  themes  and  events  in  the 
history  of  black  Americans  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

HST  271.  The  Sea  in  History  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  101-102  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
The  history  of  mankind's  interaction  with  the  sea,  focusing  on  its  importance  for 
resources,  trade  and  transport,  exploration,  and  warfare.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  273.  Evolution  of  Warfare  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  101-102  or  consent  of  the  instruc- 
tor. The  development  of  war  from  ancient  times  to  the  present,  emphasizing  its  effect 
upon  society.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  305.  The  Ancient  Near  East  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  101-102  or  consent  of  the 
instructor.  An  intensive  political  and  cultural  study  of  ancient  Babylonian,  Egyptian, 
and  other  Near  Eastern  civilizations.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  306.  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  101-102  or  consent  of  the 
instructor.  A  study  of  the  civilizations  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  with  special  empha- 
sis on  the  Greek  classical  period  and  the  Pax  Romana.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  311,  312.  History  of  England  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  History  101-102  or  consent  of  the 
instructor.  311:  From  the  Roman  invasion  to  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  312:  From  King 
Henry  VIII  to  the  twilight  of  the  British  Empire.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  315.  History  of  Ireland  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  101-1 02  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  A 
brief  survey  of  the  history  of  Ireland  from  Neolithic  times  to  the  present,  with  emphasis 
on  the  Cletic  culture.  Christian  influences,  and  the  religio-political  conflicts  of  the  19th 
and  20th  centuries.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  316.  British  Empire  and  Commonwealth  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  101-102  or  consent 
of  the  instructor.  A  consideration  of  the  British  Empire,  evolution  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  emergence  of  additional  post-World  War  II  areas  of  independence.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

HST  321.  History  of  Modern  France  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  101-102  or  consent  of  the 
instructor.  History  of  France  from  the  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon  through  the 
political,  economic  and  social  developments  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  World 
Wars  and  colonial  wars  of  the  twentieth  century.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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HST  323.  History  of  Modern  Germany  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  101-102  or  consent  of  the 
instructor.  Study  of  German  nationalism.  German  unification,  the  Bismarckian  empire. 
Hitler's  Third  Reich,  and  the  two  Germanies  since  World  War  II.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

HST  325,  326.  History  of  Russia  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  History  101-102  or  consent  of  the 
instructor.  325:  To  the  Bolshevik  Revolution.  326:  From  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  to 
the  present.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  328.  European  Social  History  from  1650  to  the  Present  (3)  Prerequisite:  History 
101-102  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  The  lives  of  ordinary  people  in  different  regions  of 
Europe,  under  feudal,  monarchial,  capitalist,  and  Marxist  societies;  the  impact  of  cli- 
mate, geography,  language,  religion,  education,  and  work  on  individuals,  families,  social 
groups,  and  nations.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  329.  European  Intellectual  History  from  1650  to  the  Present  (3)  Prerequisite:  History 
101-102  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  A  survey  of  the  main  currents  of  European 
thought  and  their  relation  to  European  society  in  general  from  the  Scientific  Revolution 
to  the  present.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  330.  Womanhood  in  America:  Family,  Work  and  Community  Life  (3)  Prerequisite: 
History  201-202  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  An  examinationof  American  women  and 
women's  roles  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  331.  American  Urban  History  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  201-202  or  consent  of  the 
instructor.  The  transition  in  America  from  a  pre-industrial  rural  society  to  an  industrial 
urban  society.  This  course  explores  the  effect  urbanization  had  upon  America's  social, 
political  and  economic  institution  and  concludes  with  an  examination  of  how  the 
"revolution"  in  transportation  and  technology  shaped  the  design  of  American  cities. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  333.  American  Social  History  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  201-202  or  consent  of  the 
instructor.  The  impact  of  social  change  on  American  life  from  colonial  times  to  the 
present.  An  examination  of  changing  concepts  of  ethnicity  and  racial  identification,  the 
growth  of  religious  movements,  the  effect  of  industrialization  on  family  life,  the  impact 
of  urbanization  on  crime  and  violence,  and  the  influence  of  movies  and  television  on 
mass  behavior.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  335.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  201-202  or 
consent  of  the  instructor.  American  diplomatic  activities  and  foreign  relations  since 
1775.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  336.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  201-202  or 
consent  of  the  instructor.  Development  of  the  Constitution  through  decisions  of 
Supreme  Court;  evolution  of  federal  authority  in  relation  to  distribution  of  govern- 
mental power,  society  and  economic  life.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  337.  History  of  American  Thought  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  201-202  or  consent  of  the 
instructor.  American  thought  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present  with  emphasis  on 
those  ideas  having  lasting  influence  on  American  institutions.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  339.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  201-202  or 
consent  of  the  instructor.  An  historical  study  of  American  agriculture,  labor,  industry, 
transportation,  and  banking  with  emphasis  on  the  relation  of  the  government  to  the 
economy.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  341.  North  Carolina,  1524  to  1835  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  201-202  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Political,  economic  and  social  development  of  North  Carohna  in  the  colonial 
and  federal  periods  to  the  Constitution  of  1835.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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HST  342.  North  Carolina,  1835  to  the  Present  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  201-202  or  consent 
of  the  instructor.  Pohtical,  economic  and  social  development  of  North  Carolina  in  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  346.  The  Old  South  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  201-202  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  The 
South  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  Civil  War  with  emphasis  on  political,  economic, 
and  social  institutions  distinctive  to  the  South.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  347.  The  New  South  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  201-202  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
Aftermath  of  Reconstruction,  rise  of  the  New  South,  effects  of  industrialism,  continua- 
tion and  decline  of  sectionalism.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  351.  History  of  Canada  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  101-102  or  History  201-202  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  A  brief  survey  of  Canada  under  the  French;  development  under 
British  control;  evolution  of  the  Dominion;  relations  with  the  United  States  and  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  365.  History  of  Modern  East  Asia  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  101-102  or  consent  of  the 
instructor.  A  survey  of  modern  east  Asian  history  from  the  mid-nineteenth  century  to 
the  present  with  emphasis  on  the  Asian  response  to  western  imperialism,  institutional 
continuity  and  change,  international  relations,  and  movements  toward  independence 
and  modernization.  The  course  focuses  on  China,  Japan  and  Korea  with  secondary 
attention  to  Southeast  Asia  in  the  post-World  War  II  ear.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  368.  Latin  American  History  (3)  Prerequisite:  An  American  or  Western  Civilization 
survey  course  or  consent  of  instructor.  The  development  of  South  America,  Central 
America,  and  the  Caribbean  from  the  time  of  the  pre-Conquest  civilizations  to  the 
present.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  371.  History  of  Africa  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  101-102  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
Historical  survey  of  African  cultures  with  emphasis  on  the  establishment  of  colonial 
empires,  Africa  under  colonial  rule,  and  modern  African  independence  movements. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  378.  (GGY  378)  Historic  Preservation  Planning  (3)  An  applied  research  course  which 
deals  with  the  procedures  employed  by  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  in  locating, 
recording,  restoring,  and  preserving  American  architectural  heritage  and  material 
cultural  resources.  Subjects  examined  include:  survey,  documentation,  and  planning; 
historic  districts;  adaptive  use;  funding;  legislation;  and  organizational  roles. 

HST  403.  Medieval  Civilization  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  101-102orconsent  of  the  instruc- 
tor. A  study  of  medieval  institutions  and  culture  with  special  emphasis  on  feudalism, 
manorialism,  and  the  religious  system  of  the  period.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  405.  Political  History  of  the  Middle  Ages  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  101-102  or  consent 
of  the  instructor.  A  study  of  the  political  development  of  medieval  Europe  from  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West  to  the  emergence  of  the  modern  period.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

HST  407.  Europe  in  the  Age  of  the  Renaissance  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  101-102  or  consent 
of  the  instructor.  Political,  economic  and  social  changes  during  the  Renaissance,  with 
special  attention  to  the  artistic  and  intellectual  achievements  of  the  age.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

HST  409.  Europe  in  the  Age  of  the  Reformation  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  101-102  or  consent 
of  the  instructor.  Causes  and  development  of  the  Protestant  Revolution  and  the 
Catholic  Reformation  with  examination  of  the  impact  of  these  movements  on  the 
political,  economic  and  social  institutions  of  early  modern  Europe.  Three  hours  each 
week. 
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HST  411.  Europe:  From  Monarchy  to  Revolution  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  101-102  or 
consent  of  the  instructor.  Modern  Europe  from  the  rise  of  absolute  kings  in  the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  defeat  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
wars  to  gain  control  of  Europe  and  colonial  empire,  the  development  of  capitalist 
finance  and  a  global  economy,  and  the  decline  of  aristocracy,  climaxing  in  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  age  of  Napoleon.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  413.  Europe:  The  Age  of  Industry  and  Empire  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  101-102  or 
consent  of  the  instructor.  The  origins  and  development  of  the  industrial  revolution  in 
Europe;  its  effect  on  politics,  population,  urbanization  and  social  class  consciousness, 
the  establishment  of  modern  colonial  empires  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  their  place 
in  the  world  economic  order.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  415.  Europe  and  the  Struggle  for  World  Mastery  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  101-102  or 
consent  of  the  instructor.  The  rivalry  of  Europe's  great  powers  leading  to  World  Wars  I 
and  II:  the  causes,  events,  and  results  of  those  global  conflicts;  the  ensuing  political 
revolutions  in  the  inter-war  period;  anticipations  of  decline  of  the  European  empires; 
the  spread  of  democracy  and  self-determination  to  certain  areas;  and  European  cultural 
and  scientific  development  in  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

HST  417.  Europe  Since  1945  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  101-102  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
The  revival  of  Europe  after  the  Nazi  period  and  its  division  by  the  Cold  War;  political, 
social,  economic  developments  on  both  sides  of  the  "Iron  Curtain,"  decolonialization  of 
Europe's  empires;  movements  for  political  and  economic  integration;  continuing  revo- 
lutionary currents;  Europe's  place  in  contemporary  world  politics.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

HST  441.  Colonial  History  of  the  U.S.  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  201-202  or  consent  of  the 
instructor.  Formation  and  growth  of  American  colonies  to  the  conclusion  of  the  French 
and  Indian  War  (1763).  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  443.     The  American  Revolution  and  the  Formation  of  the  United  States,  1763-1800  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  201-202  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Organization  of  the  British 
Empire,  events  preceding  the  Revolution,  the  war  for  independence.  Confederation  era, 
drafting  and  ratification  of  the  federal  Constitution,  politics  of  the  new  nation.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

HST  445.  The  Early  United  States  Republic  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  201-202  or  consent  of 
the  instructor.  Era  from  inauguration  of  Thomas  Jefferson  through  Jacksonian  democ- 
racy to  the  advent  of  the  American  Civil  War.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  447.  The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  201-202  or  consent  of 
the  instructor.  The  American  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  of  the  South  through  1877. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  449.  Robber  Barons  and  Reformers,  the  U.S.,  1877-1917  (3)  Prerequisite:  History 
201-202  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  The  rise  of  American  industry  and  the  Populist- 
Progressive  response  to  Urbanization  and  Industrialization.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  451.  Twentieth  Century  America  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  201-202  or  consent  of  the 
instructor.  The  United  States  from  1917  to  the  present.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  489.  Historiography  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  101,  102,  or  201,  202  or  consent  of  the 
instructor.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  con- 
sent of  department  chairman.  Students  should  have  a  2.0  grade  point  average. 

HST  495.     Seminar  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  101,  102,  or  201,  202  as  appropriate  or  consent 
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of  the  instructor.  Intensive  study  of  historical  topics  not  regularly  covered  in  other 
courses. 

HST  499.     Honors  Work  in  History  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Consent  of  instruc- 
tor or  department  chairman.  Individual  study  for  honors  students. 


MARINE  BIOLOGY 

(See  Biological  Sciences) 

MATHEMATICAL  SCIENCES 

Dr.  Frierson,  acting  chairman.  Dr.  Berman,  Mr.  Brown,  Dr.  Dankel,  Dr.  Etheridge,  Dr.  Fair,  Dr. 
Greim,  Dr.  Gurganus,  Dr.  Halsey,  Dr.  Herbst,  Dr.  Hernandez,  Dr.  Huff,  Dr.  Jambor,  Dr. 
Lugo,  Mr.  Lupton,  Dr.  McLaurin,  Dr.  Nelson,  Dr.  Norris,  Dr.  Saksena,  Dr.  Toney. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Computer  Science  for  the  B.S.  degree: 

Core  Requirements:  Computer  Science  111,  211,  245,  311,  331,  332,  340;  Mathematics  115; 
Statistics  361;  and  at  least  one  programming  course  chosen  from  Computer  Science  115,  116, 
117,  and  118.  In  addition  to  the  core  requirements  there  are  three  options  below,  one  of  which 
a  student  must  complete  in  order  to  fulfill  the  degree  requirements.  In  general,  enough 
latitude  is  allowed  in  each  to  accommodate  a  double  major  if  the  student  wishes. 

Scientific:  Computer  Science  325,  425,  431,  432;  Mathematics  211-212-213,  315,  335; 
Physics  201-202. 
Systems:  Computer  Science  325,  410,  415,  435;  Mathematics  211-212-213,  335,  336; 
Physics  201. 

Business:  Computer  Science  117  and  3  hours  in  Computer  Science  at  the  300-400  level 
approved  by  the  advisor;  Mathematics  225-226  (or  211-212-213);  Accounting 
306;  Business  304,  355,  357  (with  appropriate  prerequisites);  and  any  two 
courses  chosen  from  the  following  five:  Business  406;  Economics  320,  417; 
Finance  335;  Marketing  340. 

A  "C"  or  better  average  is  required  on  Computer  Science  courses  at  the  300-400  level. 

Computer  Science  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Mathematical  Sciences) 

CSC  105.  Survey  of  Computer  Applications  (2)  An  introduction  to  data  processing  for 
non-majors  with  an  emphasis  on  understanding  capabilities  without  engineering  or 
programming  skill.  History  and  structure  of  computer  systems.  Concepts  of  simula- 
tion, operational  control,  information  management,  and  time-sharing  with  related 
terminology.  Types  of  errors  in  computer  based  systems.  Social  implications  of  the 
future  potential  of  computer  technology.  Practice  with  using  programs  in  the  univer- 
sity library.  Two  hours  each  week. 

CSC  107.  Programming  Laboratory  —  SNOBOL  (1)  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  105  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Elementary  programming  techniques  for  character-string  pro- 
cessing and  text  editing.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  pattern  matching  facilities  of 
SNOBOL.  Two  hours  each  week. 

CSC  111.  Introduction  to  Computer  Programming  Using  FORTRAN  (3)  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite:  Mathematics  111  or  115.  Algorithms  and  computer  systems,  data  represen- 
tation, survey  of  computer  applications,  elementary  programming  techniques  in  FOR- 
TRAN, debugging  and  verification  of  programs.  Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours 
each  week. 
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CSC  115.  Programming  Language  —  FORTRAN  (2)  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  111. 
Advanced  programming  techniques  in  FORTRAN.  Computer  solution  to  numeric 
problems.  Two  hours  each  week. 

CSC  116.  Programming  Language  —  PL/1  (2)  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  111.  Elemen- 
tary and  intermediate  programming  techniques  in  PL/1.  Computer  solution  to  numeric 
and  non-numeric  problems.  Two  hours  each  week. 

CSC  117.  Programming  Language  —  COBOL  (2)  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  111. 
Elementary  and  intermediate  programming  techniques  in  COBOL.  Computer  solution 
to  business  oriented  problems.  Two  hours  each  week. 

CSC  118.  Programming  Languages  —  Interactive  (2)  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  111. 
Elementary  programming  techniques  in  BASIC  and  APL.  Computer  solution  to  inter- 
active problems.  Two  hours  each  week. 

CSC  207.  Language  Processing  (3)  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  107.  The  role  of  comput- 
ers as  tools  in  linguistic  studies;  literary  applications  of  computing:  verbal  indexes, 
concordances,  authorship  controversies;  computational  linguistics;  algorithms  for 
manipulating  character  strings  using  the  SNOBOL  programming  language.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

CSC  211.  Assembly  Language  and  Computer  Organization  (3)  Prerequisite:  Computer 
Science  111.  Computer  structure,  machine  language,  instruction  execution,  addressing 
techniques  and  digital  representation  of  data.  Computer  systems  organization,  logic 
design,  microprogramming,  and  interpreters.  Symbolic  coding  and  assembly  systems, 
macro  definition  and  generation,  and  program  segmentation  and  linkage.  Systems  and 
utility  programs,  programming  techniques,  and  recent  developments  in  computing. 
Several  computer  projects  to  illustrate  basic  machine  structure  and  programming 
techniques.  Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

CSC  245.  Systems  Programming  (3)  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  211.  Defining  and  use 
of  system  macros,  bootstrapping,  loaders,  and  link  editors;  input/output  and  interrupt 
handling;  elementary  assembler  and  compiler  writing.  Three  hours  each  week. 

CSC  305.  Computer  Graphics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  111  and  Mathematics  213. 
Display  memory  generation  of  points,  vectors,  etc.  Interactive  versus  passive  graphics. 
Analog  storage  of  images  on  microfilm,  etc.  Digitizing  and  digital  storage.  Pattern 
recognition  by  features,  syntax  tables,  random  nets,  etc.  Data  structures  and  graphics 
software.  The  mathematics  of  three-dimensions,  projections,  and  the  hidden-line  prob- 
lem. "Graphical  programs,"  computer-aided  design  and  instruction,  and  animated 
movies.  Three  hours  each  week. 

CSC  311.  Programming  Languages  (3)  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  332.  Formal  defini- 
tion of  programming  languages  including  specification  of  syntax  and  semantics.  Simple 
statements  including  precedence,  infix,  and  postfix  notation.  Global  properties  of 
algorithmic  languages  including  scope  of  declarations,  storage  allocation,  grouping  of 
statements,  binding  time  of  constituents,  subroutines,  coroutines,  and  tasks.  List  pro- 
cessing, string  manipulation,  data  description,  and  simulation  languages.  Run-time 
representation  of  program  and  data  structures.  Three  hours  each  week. 

CSC  325.  (Mathematics  325)  Numerical  Algorithms  (3)  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  111 
and  Mathematics  212.  An  introduction  to  the  numerical  algorithms  fundamental  to 
scientific  computer  work.  Includes  elementary  discussion  of  error,  polynomial  interpo- 
lation, quadrature,  linear  systems  of  equations,  solution  of  nonlinear  equations,  and 
numerical  solution  of  ordinary  differential  equations.  The  algorithmic  approach  and  the 
efficient  use  of  the  computer  are  emphasized.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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CSC  331.  (Mathematics  331)  Discrete  Structures  (3)  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  111. 
Review  of  set  algebra  including  mappings  and  relations.  Algebraic  structures  including 
semigroups  and  groups.  Elements  of  the  theory  of  directed  and  undirected  graphs. 
Boolean  algebra  and  prepositional  logic.  Applications  of  these  structures  to  various 
areas  of  computer  science.  Three  hours  each  week. 

CSC  332.  Data  Structures  (3)  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  111.  Prerequisite  or  Corequi- 
site:  Computer  Science  331.  Basic  concepts  of  data.  Linear  lists,  strings,  arrays,  and 
orthogonal  lists.  Representation  of  trees  and  graphs.  Storage  systems  and  structures, 
and  storage  allocation  and  collection.  Multilinked  structures.  Sym.bol  tables  and  search- 
ing techniques.  Sorting  (ordering)  techniques.  Formal  specification  of  data  structures, 
data  structures  in  programming  languages,  and  generalized  data  management  systems. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

CSC  340.  Computer  Organization  (3)  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  211  and  331.  Basic 
digital  circuits,  Boolean  algebra  and  combinational  logic.  Data  representation  and 
transfer,  and  digital  arithmetic.  Digital  storage  and  accessing,  control  functions,  input- 
output  facilities,  system  organization,  and  reliability.  Description  and  simulation  tech- 
niques. Features  needed  for  multiprogramming,  multiprocessing,  and  real-time  sys- 
tems. Other  advanced  topics  and  alternate  organizations.  Three  hours  each  week. 

CSC  410.  Compiler  Construction  (3)  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  245  and  311.  Review 
of  program  language  structures,  translation,  loading,  execution,  and  storage  allocation. 
Compilation  of  simple  expressions  and  statements.  Organization  of  a  compiler  includ- 
ing compile-time  and  run-time  symbol  tables,  lexical  scan,  syntax  scan,  object  code 
generation,  error  diagnostics,  object  code  optimization  techniques,  and  overall  design. 
Use  of  compiler  writing  languages  and  bootstrapping.  Three  hours  each  week. 

CSC  415.  Formal  Language  and  Syntactic  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  311 
and  332.  Definition  of  formal  grammars:  arithmetic  expressions  and  precedence  gram- 
mars, context-free  and  finite-state  grammars.  Algorithms  for  syntactic  analysis:  recog- 
nizers, backtracking,  operator  precedence  techniques.  Semantics  of  grammatical  con- 
structs: reductive  grammars.  Floyd  productions,  simple  syntactical  compilation.  Rela- 
tionship between  formal  languages  and  automata.  Three  hours  each  week. 

CSC  420.  Simulation  Techniques  (3)  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  331,  Statistics  361. 
Introduction  to  simulation  and  comparison  with  other  techniques.  Discrete  simulation 
models,  and  introduction  to,  or  review  of,  queueing  theory  and  stochastic  processes. 
Comparison  of  discrete  change  simulation  languages.  Simulation  methodology  includ- 
ing generation  of  random  numbers  and  variates,  design  of  simulation  experiments  for 
optimization,  analysis  of  data  generated  by  simulation  experiments,  and  validation  of 
simulation  models  and  results.  Selected  applications  of  simulation.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

CSC  425.  (Mathematics  425)  Numerical  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  275,  315, 
Computer  Science  325.  A  thorough  treatment  of  solutions  of  equations,  interpolation 
and  approximations,  numerical  differentiation  and  integration,  and  numerical  solution 
of  initial  value  problems  in  ordinary  differential  equations.  Selected  algorithms  will  be 
programmed  for  solution  on  computers.  Three  hours  each  week. 

CSC  431.  Switching  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  331.  Switching  algebra, 
gate  network  analysis  and  synthesis.  Boolean  algebra,  combinational  circuit  minimiza- 
tion, sequential  circuit  analysis  and  synthesis,  sequential  circuit  state  minimization, 
hazards  and  races,  and  elementary  number  systems  and  codes.  Three  hours  each  week. 

CSC  432.  Sequential  Machines  (3)  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  431.  Definition  and 
representation  of  finite  state  automata  and  sequential  machines.  Equivalence  of  states 
and  machines,  congruence,  reduced  machines,  and  analysis  and  synthesis  of  machines. 
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Decision  problems  of  finite  automata,  partitions  with  the  substitution  property,  gener- 
ahzed  and  incomplete  machines,  semigroups  and  machines,  probabilistic  automata,  and 
other  topics.  Three  hours  each  week. 

CSC  435.  Theory  of  Computability  (3)  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  331.  Introduction  to 
Turing  machines,  Wang  machines,  Shepherdson-Sturgis,  and  other  machines.  Godel 
numbering  and  unsolvability  results,  the  halting  problem.  Post's  correspondence  prob- 
lem, and  relative  uncomputability.  Machines  with  restricted  memory  access,  limited 
memory,  and  limited  computing  time.  Recursive  function  theory  and  complexity  classi- 
fication. Models  of  computation  including  relationships  to  algorithms  and  program- 
ming. Three  hours  each  week. 

CSC  440.  Advanced  Computer  Organization  (3)  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  340.  Study 
of  computer  organization  and  how  it  relates  to  software  development  in  the  areas  of 
data  representation  and  control,  memory  hierarchies,  protection  mechanisms,  special- 
ized processors,  and  multiple  processors.  Three  hours  each  week 

CSC  445.  Operating  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  245  and  311.  Review  of 
batch  process  systems  programs,  their  components,  operating  characteristics,  user 
services  and  their  limitations.  Implementation  techniques  for  parallel  processing  of 
input-output  and  interrupt  handling.  Overall  structure  of  multiprogramming  systems 
on  multiprocessor  hardware  configurations.  Details  on  addressing  techniques,  core 
management,  file  system  design  and  management,  system  accounting,  and  other  user- 
related  services.  Traffic  control,  interprocess  communication,  design  of  system 
modules,  and  interfaces.  System  updating,  documentation,  and  operation.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

CSC  475.  Topics  in  Computer  Science  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  permission  of 
instructor.  Topics  of  current  interest  in  computer  science  not  covered  in  existing 
courses.  Three  hours  each  week. 

CSC  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  junior  or  senior  standing  and  con- 
sent of  department  chairman. 

CSC  495.  Seminar  in  Computer  Science  (1)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

CSC  499.  Honors  Work  in  Computer  Science  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors 
program.  Individual  study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  65. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Mathematics: 

I.  B.A.  degree  with  teacher  certification  in  Mathematics: 

Mathematics  115,  211-212-213,  275,  335,  336,  345,  346,  411,  and  one  additional  300-400 
level  Mathematics  course;  Computer  Science  111;  Statistics  361;  Physics  201-202;  and 
Education  and  Psychology  courses  required  for  teacher  certification. 

II.  B.A.  degree  in  Mathematics: 

Mathematics  115,  211-212-213,  275,  335,  336,  411,  495,  and  three  additional  300-400 
level  Mathematics  courses;  Computer  Science  111;  Statistics  361;  Physics  201-202;  and 
two  300-400  level  collateral  courses  chosen  from  fields  in  which  Mathematics  is  applied. 

III.  B.S.  degree  in  Mathematics  (applied): 

Mathematics  115,  211-212-213,  275,  315,  325,  335,  411-412,  428  and  two  courses  chosen 
from  Mathematics  421,  423,  465;  Computer  Science  111;  Statistics  361;  Physics  201-202; 
and  three  300-400  level  collateral  courses  chosen  from  a  single  discipline  different  from 
Mathematics  (e.g..  Computer  Science,  Chemistry,  Environmental  Studies,  Statistics). 
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This  program  is  recommended  for  students  preparing  for  a  field  requiring  an  enthusiasm 
for  the  development  and  utilization  of  mathematical  models  and  applications. 

IV.  B.S.  degree  in  Mathematics: 

Mathematics  115,  211-212-213,  275,  315,  335,  336,  411-412,  495,  and  three  additional 
300-400  level  Mathematics  courses;  Computer  Science  111;  Statistics  361;  Physics  201- 
202;  and  three  300-400  level  collateral  courses.  This  program  is  recommended  for 
students  preparing  for  graduate  study  or  desiring  an  especially  strong  scientific  and 
Mathematics  background. 

A  "C"  or  better  average  is  required  on  Mathematics  courses  at  the  300-400  level. 

Note  1:  Collateral  courses  required  in  the  four  programs  in  Mathematics  must  be  chosen 
from  departmentally  approved  courses  which,  together  with  the  student's  Mathe- 
matics courses,  comprise  a  coherent  program.  Normally  a  proposed  program  of 
study  should  be  submitted  to  the  department  for  approval  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  student's  junior  year. 

Note  2:  Even  though  MAT  115  is  listed  as  a  required  course  in  the  degree  programs  in 
Computer  Science  and  Mathematics,  the  requirement  is  not  rigid  since  initial  place- 
ment in  Mathematics  courses  is  based  on  high  school  background.  Students  with 
less  high  school  Mathematics  preparation  than  is  needed  for  MAT  115  should  take 
MAT  111-112  instead.  Whereas,  students  with  stronger  Mathematics  preparation 
should  place  immediately  into  MAT  211,  or  possibly  MAT  212.  However,  students 
placing  into  MAT  212  are  encouraged  to  take  the  Advanced  Placement  Test  in  order 
to  receive  college  credit  for  MAT  211. 


Mathematics  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Mathematical  Sciences) 

In  general.  Mathematics  is  sequential  in  nature.  Therefore,  successful  mastery  of  each  course 
in  sequence  is  necessary  in  order  to  be  adequately  prepared  for  the  next  course.  In  light  of  this, 
it  is  strongly  recommended  that  students  obtain  a  grade  of  at  least  "C"  before  registering  for 
the  next  course  in  a  sequence.  With  special  permission  a  student  can  repeat  a  course  in  which  a 
"D"  grade  is  obtained.  Sequences  offered  where  this  guideline  is  applicable  are  MAT  111-112, 
MAT  111-225,  MAT  111-112-225,  MAT  115-225,  MAT  111-112-211-212-213,  MAT  115-211- 
212-213. 

MAT  100.  Foundations  of  Algebra  (0)  Designed  primarily  for  students  not  prepared  for 
Mathematics  111  who  need  additional  manipulative  skills,  particularly  in  algebra.  Three 
hours  each  week.  (No  credit  granted  toward  graduation.  Hours  are  counted  in  comput- 
ing student  loads,  but  not  in  computing  quality  point  ratios.) 

MAT  101-102.  College  Mathematics  for  the  General  Student  (3-3)  A  specific  sequence 
designed  for  the  general  student  and  not  intended  as  preparation  for  further  mathemat- 
ics courses.  Cannot  be  substituted  for  Mathematics  111-112  or  115.  Algebraic  and 
trigonometric  functions  with  emphasis  on  fundamentals  and  applications  rather  than 
on  manipulative  skills,  and  an  appreciation  of  other  mathematical  concepts,  such  as 
calculus,  computers,  geometry,  probability,  and  statistics.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MAT  111-112.  Precalculus  Mathematics  (3-3)  Intended  as  a  preparatory  course  for  further 
mathematics,  particularly  the  calculus.  Fundamental  operations,  real  number  and  order 
axioms,  factoring,  exponents,  radicals,  solutions  of  equations  and  systems  of  equations, 
circular  functions,  trigonometric  relations,  triangle  solutions,  variation,  logarithms, 
functions  and  their  inverses.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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MAT  115.  Elementary  Mathematical  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  Strong  high  school  back- 
ground including  at  least  two  years  of  algebra,  one  year  of  geometry,  and  a  half-year  of 
trigonometry.  Designed  for  students  with  sufficient  manipulative  skill  for  calculus  but 
lacking  theoretical  experience.  Real  and  complex  number  systems,  elementary  set 
theory,  functions  and  their  inverses,  mathematical  induction,  exponential  and  loga- 
rithmic functions,  polynominal  and  rational  functions,  circular  (trigonometric)  func- 
tions and  inverses.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MAT  141-142.  Mathematics  for  the  Elementary  Teacher  (3-3)  (Designed  for  students 
majoring  in  elementary  education.)  The  real  number  system  and  related  operations, 
units  of  measurement,  graphs  and  data  analysis,  geometry,  logic  and  sets,  an  introduc- 
tion to  calculators  and  computers.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MAT  211-212-213.  The  Calculus  with  Analytic  Geometry  (4-4-4)  Prerequisite:  Mathemat- 
ics 112  or  115.  Functions  and  limits:  differentiation  with  applications  including  maxima 
and  minima,  related  rates,  differentials  and  approximations;  theory  of  integration  with 
applications,  equations  of  curves  including  the  conic  sections;  transcendental  functions, 
polar  coordinates  and  parametric  equations;  infinite  sequences  and  series;  solid  analytic 
geometry,  partial  derivatives;  multiple  integrals.  Three  hours  lecture  and  two  hours 
laboratory  each  week. 

MAT  225-226.  BasicCalculus  with  Applications  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  111  or  115 
for  225,  Mathematics  112  or  115  and  225  or  226.  Differentiation  and  integration  of 
algebraic  and  certain  transcendental  functions,  partial  differentiation,  sequences  and 
series.  Greater  emphasis  is  placed  on  techniques  and  applications  than  on  theory  and 
derivations.  This  sequence  is  not  intended  for  students  who  need  mathematics  beyond 
calculus.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MAT  228.  (Environmental  Studies  228)  Mathematical  Modeling  with  Applications  to 
Environmental  Problems  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  112  or  115,  CSC  111,  any  Statistics 
course.  An  introductory  treatment  of  mathematical  and  computer  modeling  techniques 
which  have  application  to  environmental  problems  of  an  ecological,  biological,  social, 
economic,  political  and  behavioral  nature.  Models  to  be  examined  will  be  both  determi- 
nistic and  stochastic  and  will  include  graph  and  network  models.  Markov  processes, 
linear  programming,  Monte  Carlo  techniques,  simulation,  and  game  theoretic  models. 
Group  work  will  be  especially  encouraged. 

MAT  275.  Introduction  to  Axiomatic  Systems  (2)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  211.  An  intro- 
ductory treatment  of  logic  and  the  axiomatic  method  in  mathematics.  Precision  in  the 
use  of  mathematics  as  a  language  and  rigor  in  proofs  are  emphasized.  Students  will 
present  and  discuss  appropriate  material  to  gain  experience  in  communicating  mathe- 
matics. Two  hours  each  week. 

MAT  315.  Differential  Equations  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  213.  First  order  equation 
with  variable  separable,  exact  equations.  Euler's  method  of  approximate  solution,  Hnear 
equations  of  first  order,  applications,  linear  equations  of  higher  order  with  constant 
coefficients,  solutions  by  repeated  linear  first  order  equations,  variation  of  parameters, 
undetermined  scaling  variables,  applications  to  networks  and  dynamical  systems, 
introduction  to  series-solutions.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MAT  316.  Introduction  to  Vector  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  213.  Addition  of 
vectors  and  operations  with  scalars  and  vectors;  scalar,  vector  and  triple  products; 
vector  and  scalar  derivatives;  line,  surface  and  volume  integrals;  theorems  of  Gauss, 
Green  and  Stokes.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MAT  325.  (Computer  Science  325)  Numerical  Algorithms  (3)  Prerequisite:  Computer 
Science  111,  Mathematics  212.  An  introduction  to  the  numerical  algorithms  fundamen- 
tal to  scientific  computer  work.  Includes  elementary  discussion  of  error,  polynomial 
interpolation,  quadrature,  linear  systems  of  equations,  solution  of  nonlinear  equations. 
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and  numerical  solution  of  ordinary  differential  equations.  The  algorithmic  approach 
and  the  efficient  use  of  the  computer  are  emphasized.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MAT  331.  (Computer  Science  331)  Discrete  Structures  (3)  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science 
111.  Review  of  set  algebra  including  mappings  and  relations.  Algebraic  structures 
including  semigroups  and  groups.  Elements  of  the  theory  of  directed  and  undirected 
graphs.  Boolean  algebra  and  propositional  logic.  Applications  of  these  structures  to 
various  areas  of  computer  sciences.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MAT  335.  Linear  Algebra  and  Matrices  (3)  Corequisite:  Mathematics  213  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Systems  of  linear  equations,  vector  spaces,  algebra  of  matrices  and  linear 
transformations,  determinants,  applications.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MAT  336.  Modern  Algebra  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  275,  335  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Equivalence  relations;  groups,  subgroups,  normal  subgroups,  quotient  groups;  rings, 
subrings,  ideals,  quotient  rings;  rings  of  integers,  fields  of  rational,  real  and  complex 
numbers,  polynomial  rings.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MAT  345.  Modern  College  Geometry  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  275  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Use  of  elementary  methods  in  advanced  study  of  the  triangle  and  circle, 
special  emphasis  on  solving  original  examples,  comparison  of  Euclidean  and  non- 
Euclidean  and  projective  geometries.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MAT  346.  Historical  Development  of  Mathematics  (3)  Corequisite:  Mathematics  275  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Development  of  mathematics  from  earliest  systems  to  present 
century.  Personalities  involved  with  the  contributions  of  each.  A  problem-study 
approach  to  give  the  student  some  training  in  research.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MAT  411-412.  Advanced  Calculus  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  213  and  275.  Advanced 
study  of  convergence,  continuity,  differentiation,  and  integration  in  R  and  R";  infinite 
series.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MAT  415.  Introduction  to  Complex  Variables  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  411.  Complex 
numbers,  complex  plane  arguments  and  roots,  conjugate  coordinates,  some  definitions, 
the  Cauchy-Riemann  equations.  Riemann  surfaces,  integration  of  analytic  functions, 
Taylor  series,  Laurent  series,  the  residue  theorem.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MAT  421.  Continuous  Mathematical  Models  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  315  and  335. 
Emphasis  on  the  interplay  between  representative  mathematical  concepts  and  selected 
scientific  models.  Possible  mathematical  topics  include  partial  differential  equations. 
Fourier  analysis,  calculus  of  variations,  operator  theory,  perturbation  theory,  tensor 
analysis,  stability  theory,  integral  equations,  and  potential  theory.  Possible  areas  of 
application  include  classical,  fluid,  continuous,  celestial,  and  quantum  mechanics,  wave 
propagation,  and  diffusion.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MAT  423.  Discrete  Mathematical  Models  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  335.  Topics  chosen 
from  linear,  integer,  non-linear,  and  dynamic  programming,  classical  optimization 
problems,  game  theory,  network  theory,  introductory  combinatorial  mathematics, 
theory  of  graphs,  and  design  of  experiments.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MAT  425.  (Computer  Science  425)  Numerical  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  275, 
315.  Computer  Science  325.  A  thorough  treatment  of  solutions  of  equations,  interpola- 
tion and  approximations,  numerical  differentiation  and  integration,  and  numerical 
solution  of  initial  value  problems  in  ordinary  differential  equations.  Selected  algorithms 
will  be  programmed  for  solution  on  computers.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MAT  428.  Projects  in  Mathematical  Modeling  (3)  Prerequisite:  Two  of  Mathematics  421, 
423,  465.  Techniques  of  problem  recognition  and  formulation,  and  mathematical  solu- 
tion and  interpretation  of  results.  Each  student  will  construct  a  mathematical  model 
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under  the  supervision  of  the  Applied  Mathematics  Committee  and  report  on  the 
investigation  in  written  and  oral  form.  Seminar  format. 

MAT  465.  (Statistics  465)  Stochastic  Mathematics  Models  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
213  and  Statistics  361.  The  formulation,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of  one  or  more 
probabilistic  models  in  an  area  of  scientific  or  social  application,  such  as  statistical 
mechanics,  populations,  learning,  reliability,  communications,  inventory,  or  queues. 
Concurrent  development  of  relevant  portions  of  the  theory  of  stochastic  processes  such 
as  Markov  processes,  renewal  processes,  stationary  processes,  or  branching  processes. 

MAT  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing,  consent 
of  the  department  chairman,  a  "B"  or  better  average  on  all  mathematics  courses  taken. 

MAT  495.  Seminar  in  Mathematics  (1)  Discussion  of  selected  topics  and  problems.  One  hour 
each  week. 

MAT  499.  Honors  Work  in  Mathematics  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program. 
Individual  study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  65. 

Statistics  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Mathematical  Sciences) 

STT  205.  Introduction  to  Statistics  with  Applications  in  the  Social  Sciences  (3)  Prerequi- 
site: Mathematics  101,  111,  or  115.  (Designed  for  students  majoring  in  the  social 
sciences.)  Graphical  and  numerical  methods  for  univariate  data;  bivariate  data  organi- 
zation and  measures  of  association;  contingency  table  analysis;  sampling  distributions; 
estimation  and  hypothesis  testing;  introduction  to  linear  regression  and  correlation. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

STT  215.  Introduction  to  Statistics  with  Applications  in  the  Natural  Sciences  (3)  Prerequi- 
site: Mathematics  111  or  115.  (Designed  for  students  majoring  in  the  natural  sciences.) 
Graphical  and  numerical  descriptive  methods;  random  variables  and  probability  distri- 
butions; estimation  and  hypothesis  testing  (large  and  small  samples);  linear  regression 
and  correlation;  one-way  analysis  of  variance;  contingency  tables  and  goodness  of  fit. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

STT  205-51,  215-51.  Statistics  Laboratory  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Statistics  205  or 
215,  or  the  equivalent.  Computers  are  used  to  illustrate  the  descriptive  and  inferential 
methods  of  STT  205  and  215.  Emphasis  is  on  the  use  of  existing  statistical  packages  such 
as  SAS,  BMD,  MINITAB,  and  SPSS.  No  computer  programming  knowledge  is  required. 
Two  hours  each  week. 

STT  361.  Introduction  to  Probability  and  Applied  Statistics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
212  or  226.  Basic  concepts  of  probability  and  statistics  with  an  emphasis  on  applications. 
Elementary  probability  models,  functions  of  random  variables,  distributions,  sampling, 
data  description,  hypothesis  testing,  confidence  intervals,  tests  of  significance,  good- 
ness of  fit,  regression  correlation,  least  square  curve  fitting,  one-way  analysis  of 
variance.  Three  hours  each  week. 

STT  410.  (Marine  Biology  510)  Applied  Statistical  Methods  (3)  Prerequisite:  Statistics  205 
or  215,  or  the  equivalent.  After  a  review  of  elementary  statistics,  the  following  major 
areas  are  studied:  Non-parametric  methods;  analysis  of  variance  and  experimental 
design  and  regression  analysis.  Three  hours  each  week. 

STT  465.  (Mathematics  465)  Stochastic  Mathematical  Models  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathemat- 
ics 213,  Statistics  361.  The  formulation,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of  one  or  more 
probabilistic  models  in  an  area  of  scientific  or  social  application,  such  as  statistical 
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mechanics,  populations,  learning,  reliability,  communications,  inventory,  or  queues. 
Concurrent  development  of  relevant  portions  of  the  theory  of  stochastic  processes  such 
as  Markov  processes,  renewal  processes,  stationary  processes,  or  branching  processes. 

STT  466.  Mathematical  Statistics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  213  and  Statistics  361. 
Justification  of  elementary  statistical  procedures,  together  with  an  introduction  to 
more  advanced  methods,  such  as  experimental  design,  analysis  of  variance,  regression, 
general  linear  and  curvilinear  models,  partial  correlation,  and  multiple  regression. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

STT  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  Senior  standing,  consent  of 
the  department  chairman,  and  a  "B"  or  better  average  on  all  mathematical  sciences 
courses  taken. 

STT  499.  Honors  Work  in  Statistics  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program. 
Individual  study  for  honors  students. 

ARMY  ROTC 

(Department  of  Military  Science) 

The  Army  Reserve  Officer's  Training  Corps  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wil- 
mington provides  both  men  and  women  who  meet  the  physical  and  mental  requirements  the 
opportunity  to  become  officers  in  the  U.S.  Army  on  active  duty  or  in  the  Army  National  Guard 
or  U.S.  Army  Reserve. 

Transfer  and  graduate  students  are  eligible.  All  college  disciplines  are  accepted.  Students 
may  enter  the  program  at  almost  any  time  during  their  study  at  UNCW.  The  four  programs 
offered  include  the  Scholarship  Program,  the  Four-Year  and  Two-Year  Programs,  and  the 
Simultaneous  Membership  Program  with  the  Army  National  Guard  or  Reserves. 

The  Basic  Course 

MLS  101.  Introduction  to  Military  Science:  US  Army  Organization  (1)  Basic  military  sub- 
jects with  emphasis  on  U.  S.  Army  and  ROTC  organization,  the  principles  of  war, 
branches  of  the  Army,  individual  weapons  and  marksmanship,  rappelling,  and  first-aid. 

MLS  102.  Introduction  to  Military  Science:  Beginning  Leadership  (1)  Prerequisite:  MLS 
101.  A  continuation  of  basic  military  subjects  with  emphasis  on  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserves,  leadership  and  Soviet  equipment.  Additionally,  U.  S.  Army  weapons  and 
wearing  of  the  uniform  are  discussed. 

MLS  201.  Weapons  Familiarization  (1)  Prerequisite:  MLS  101.  102,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Introduction  to  the  small  unit  weapons  of  the  Army  and  their  function, 
M-16,  M-60,  M-203  and  how  to  defend  against  nuclear,  biological  and  chemical  attacks. 
There  is  a  one-hour  leadership  lab  conducted  each  week. 

MLS  202.  Basic  Map  Reading  (1)  Prerequisite:  MLS  201  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Beginning  map  reading  to  include  marginal  information,  elevation  and  relief,  measuring 
distance  on  a  map,  resection  and  intersection  problems.  NCO  and  officer  relationships 
are  also  discussed.  There  is  a  one-hour  leadership  laboratory  held  each  week. 

MLS  211.  Basic  Camp  (4)  Six-week  camp  held  at  Ft.  Knox,  Kentucky,  which  is  used  to  satisfy 
basic  course  prerequisite  for  enrollment  into  Advanced  ROTC.  Emphasis  is  on  physi- 
cal fitness,  marksmanship,  leadership  training,  tactical  training  of  the  individual  soldier, 
first-aid,  and  the  purpose  and  function  of  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  warfare 
equipment.  Dismounted  drill,  military  courtesy  and  the  wearing  of  the  Army  uniform 
are  also  examined. 
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The  Advanced  Course 

Prerequisites:  Three  years  of  JROTC,  a  veteran  with  a  favorable  reenlistment  code, 
completion  of  the  Basic  Course  or  Military  Science  211,  or  the  National  Guard  or 
Reservist  who  has  finished  basic  training.  Students  must  maintain  a  2.0  grade  point 
average,  pass  a  physical  examination  and  be  a  U.S.  citizen. 

MLS  301.  Terrain  Analysis  (3)  Introduction  to  small  Unit  Communication  systems.  Funda- 
mentals of  map  reading,  terrain  analysis,  scale  and  distance,  elevation  and  relief  direc- 
tion, the  operations  order,  NBC  and  first-aid.  A  one-hour  weekly  leadership  laboratory 
is  mandatory  for  all  cadets. 

MLS  302.  Small  Unit  Tactics  (3)  Prerequisite:  MLS  301.  A  continuation  of  MLS  301, 
designed  to  provide  the  student  with  practical  military  skills  including  military  symbols, 
squad  and  platoon  tactics  and  a  review  of  communications,  weapons,  and  first-aid. 
There  is  a  one-hour  leadership  laboratory  held  each  week  which  is  mandatory  for  all 
cadets. 

MLS  311.  Advanced  Camp  (0)  Six  week  camp  at  Ft.  Bragg,  North  Carolina.  Advanced 
leadership  techniques,  squad  and  platoon  tactics,  tactical  training  of  the  individual 
soldier,  land  navigation,  physical  fitness,  first-aid  and  NBC  skills.  In  addition,  students 
will  be  evaluated  on  their  performance  as  potential  junior  officers  throughout  camp. 

MLS  401.  Staff  and  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  MLS  301,  302.  A  study  of  the  organization 
and  functions  of  the  military  staff,  i.e.,  the  Commander,  the  Personnel  Officer,  the 
Intelligence  Officer,  the  Operations  Officer  and  the  Supply  Officer.  Students  prepare 
training  schedules  and  present  instruction  to  basic  course  cadets  during  leadership 
laboratory. 

MLS  402.  Military  Justice  (3)  Prerequisite:  MLS  401.  Advanced  military  subjects  to  include 
the  military  system  of  justice;  also  includes  counseling  techniques,  unit  administration, 
and  methods  of  written  and  oral  communications.  There  is  a  one-hour  leadership 
laboratory  conducted  each  week. 

Military  Science  students  who  have  completed  the  advanced  course  must  also  take  the 
American  Military  Experience  (to  be  taught  by  History  Department),  Military  Ethics  (Philos- 
ophy and  Religion  215)  prior  to  graduation.  Cadets  are  also  required  to  elect  one  of  the 
following: 

1.  Political  Science  111  —  Introduction  to  Political  Science  (3) 

2.  Psychology  145  —  Psychology  Applied  to  Human  Life  (3) 

3.  Sociology  105  —  Introduction  to  Sociology  (3) 

4.  Anthropology  105  —  Introduction  to  Anthropology  (3) 

Cadets  must  also  have  one  year  of  English  composition,  a  management  course,  and  National 
Security  policy,  i.e..  Political  Science  423  (3)  within  the  first  10  years  of  federal  service.  Only  13 
credit  hours  of  MLS  courses  may  count  toward  graduation. 

MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

(See  Professional  Programs) 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Dr.  Beeler,  chairman.  Mrs.  Bellamy,  Mr.  Lowe,  Dr.  J.  Mount,  Dr.  T.  Mount,  Dr.  Perez,  Dr. 
Sparks,  Mr.  Stites,  Mrs.  Stites,  Dr.  Woodhouse. 

A  student  who  offers  two  high  school  units  in  French,  German  or  Spanish,  who  wishes  to 
continue  the  study  of  the  same  language,  will  normally  begin  at  the  intermediate  level. 
However,  a  student  whose  language  placement  test  scores  and  high  school  language  grades 
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are  not  satisfactory  will  be  placed  in  and  granted  credit  for  the  elementary  level.  A  student  who 
offers  three  or  more  high  school  units  in  French,  German,  or  Spanish,  and  whose  placement 
test  scores  are  sufficiently  high,  may  gain  admission  to  the  300  level  courses  in  the  language. 
The  Department  of  Modern  Languages  offers  the  B.A.  degree  in  French  or  Spanish. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  French  for  the  B.A.  degree:  Completion  of  all  300 
level  courses  in  French  and  at  least  two  courses  on  the  400  level.  A  "C"  or  better  grade  in  each 
course  taken  in  the  area  of  concentration,  or  a  better  than  2.0  average  on  all  courses  taken  in 
the  area  of  concentration.  Required  collaterals:  Modern  Language  305;  History  111  and  112; 
one  course  in  English  literature;  and  one  additional  foreign  language  through  the  intermediate 
level. 

French  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Modern  Languages) 

FRH  101-102.  Elementary  French  (3-3)  Emphasis  on  achievement  of  an  active  command  of 
the  language.  Aural-oral  practice;  intensive  study  of  the  basic  patterns  of  spoken 
French;  reading,  writing,  and  basic  conversation.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  and 
Spring. 

FRH  105.  French  for  Tourists  (3)  General  interest  course,  but  designed  specifically  for  those 
planning  to  travel  in  a  French-speaking  country.  Emphasis  on  practical  communication, 
current  vocabulary  and  colloquial  expressions.  Realia  and  audio-visual  aids  used  exten- 
sively. Course  may  be  structured  to  answer  specific  individual  needs.  Three  hours  each 
week.  Spring. 

FRH  201-202.  Intermediate  French  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  French  102  or  equivalent.  201:  A 
review  of  the  most  important  and  practical  aspects  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the 
language.  Application  of  the  language  in  composition,  conversation  and  readings.  202: 
Emphasis  on  reading  a  variety  of  material  drawn  from  different  areas,  including  litera- 
ture, history,  politics,  sociology,  religion  and  others.  Oral  discussions  to  enable  the 
student  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  the  language.  Brief  explanations  of  grammatical 
points  when  necessary.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  and  spring  respectively. 

FRH  305.  Conversation  and  Composition  (3)  Prerequisite:  French  202  or  equivalent.  Inten- 
sive training  in  spoken  and  written  French.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall. 

FRH  306.  Advanced  Grammar  (3)  Prerequisite:  French  202  or  equivalent.  Comparative 
grammar  and  translation;  required  of  those  preparing  to  teach  at  the  high  school  level. 
Three  hours  each  week.  Fall. 

FRH  307.  Phonetics  (3)  Prerequisite:  French  202  or  equivalent.  Various  speech  phenomena; 
practice  in  phonetic  transcription,  pronunciation,  and  intonation;  required  of  those 
preparing  to  teach  at  the  high  school  level.  Three  hours  each  week.  Spring. 

FRH  311,  312.  French  Civilization  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  French  202.  Geographical,  historical, 
and  cultural  aspects  of  France.  311:  From  prehistoric  times  to  the  French  Revolution, 
312:  From  the  French  Revolution  to  the  present.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  and  spring 
respectively. 

FRH  321,  322.  Survey  of  French  Literature  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  French  202.  Extensive  read- 
ings covering  the  main  currents  of  French  literature;  emphasis  in  classroom  discussion 
on  textual  analysis  and  criticism;  oral  and  written  reports.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall 
and  spring  respectively. 

FRH  336.  Explication  De  Texte  (3)  Prerequisite:  French  305  or  equivalent.  Training  in 
French  textual  criticism;  oral  and  written  reports.  Three  hours  each  week.  Spring. 
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FRH  405.  Advanced  Conversation  and  Composition  (3)  Prerequisite:  French  305  or  equiva- 
lent. Emphasis  on  oral  French,  essay  writing  and  translation.  Recommended  for  stu- 
dents preparing  for  teaching.  Three  hours  each  week.  Offered  on  demand. 

FRH  425.  French  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  (3)  Prerequisite:  French  322  or 
equivalent.  Majorwritersof  the  Renaissance:  Rabelais,  Ronsard,  Du  Bellay,  Montaigne, 
and  others;  oral  and  written  reports.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  1983  and  alternate 
years. 

FRH  426.  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (3)  Prerequisite:  French  322  or 
equivalent.  Major  writers  of  the  French  Enlightenment:  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Dide- 
rot, Rousseau,  and  others;  oral  and  written  reports.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  1983 
and  alternate  years. 

FRH  430.  The  French  Novel  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (3)  Prerequisite:  French  322.  Read- 
ings, discussion  and  analysis  of  representative  works  of  Proust,  Gide,  Mairaux,  Sartre, 
Camus,  and  others;  oral  and  written  reports.  Three  hours  each  week.  Spring  1985  and 
alternate  years. 

FRH  435.  The  Nineteenth  Century  French  Novel  (3)  Prerequisite:  French  322.  Readings, 
discussion  and  analysis  of  major  novels;  romanticism,  realism,  and  naturalism.  Three 
hours  each  week.  Fall  1984  and  alternate  years. 

FRH  436.  French  Classicism  (3)  Prerequisite:  French  322.  Readings,  discussion  and  analysis 
of  representative  works  with  emphasis  on  dramatic  literature  of  the  17th  centuiy: 
Corneille,  Racine,  and  Moliere.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  1984  and  alternate  years. 

FRH  437.  French  Lyric  Poetry  from  Villon  to  Baudelaire  (3)  Prerequisite:  French  322  or 
equivalent.  Major  lyric  forms  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  19th  century;  oral  and 
written  reports.  Three  hours  each  week.  Spring  1985  and  alternate  years. 

FRH  438.  Masterpieces  of  French  Drama  (3)  Prerequisite:  French  322  or  equivalent.  The 
theatre  in  France  from  the  Renaissance  to  modern  times.  Representative  texts;  oral  and 
written  reports.  Three  hours  each  week.  Spring  1984  and  alternate  years. 

FRH  439.  Masterpieces  of  French  Prose  Fiction  (3)  Prerequisite:  French  322  or  equivalent. 
Representative  works  of  imaginative  French  prose  from  the  17th  century  to  the  pres- 
ent; oral  and  written  reports.  Three  hours  each  week.  Spring  1984  and  alternate  years. 

FRH  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  con- 
sent of  department  chairman.  Fall  and  spring. 

FRH  495.  Seminar  in  French  Literature  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  French  322  or  equivalent.  Coop- 
erative study  of  a  selected  topic  under  the  direction  of  departmental  faculty.  Research, 
informal  presentations,  reports,  discussions.  Fall  and  spring. 

FRH  499.  Honors  Work  in  French  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  eligibility  for 
honors  program.  Independent  study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  65. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Spanish  for  the  B.A.  degree:  Completion  of  all  300 
level  courses  in  Spanish  and  at  least  two  courses  on  the  400  level.  A  "C"  or  better  grade  in  each 
course  taken  in  the  area  of  concentration,  or  a  better  than  2.0  average  on  all  courses  taken  in 
the  area  of  concentration.  Required  collaterals:  Modern  Language  305;  History  111  and  112; 
one  course  in  English  literature;  and  one  additional  foreign  language  through  the  intermediate 
level. 
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Spanish  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Modern  Languages) 

SPN  101-102.  Elementary  Spanish  (3-3)  Emphasis  on  achievement  of  an  active  command  of 
the  language.  Aural-oral  practice;  intensive  study  of  the  basic  patterns  of  spoken 
Spanish;  reading,  writing  and  basic  conversation.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  and 
spring. 

SPN  105.  Spanish  for  Tourists  (3)  General  interest  course,  but  designed  specifically  for 
those  planning  to  travel  in  a  Spanish-speaking  country.  Emphasis  on  practical  commun- 
ication, current  vocabulary  and  colloquial  expressions.  Realia  and  audiovisual  aids  used 
extensively.  Course  may  be  structured  to  answer  specific  individual  needs.  Three  hours 
each  week.  Spring. 

SPN  201-202.  Intermediate  Spanish  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  102  or  equivalent.  201:  A 
review  of  the  most  important  and  practical  aspects  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the 
language.  Application  of  the  language  in  composition,  conversation  and  readings.  202: 
Emphasis  on  reading  a  variety  of  material  drawn  from  different  areas,  including  litera- 
ture, history,  politics,  sociology,  religion,  and  others.  Oral  discussion  to  enable  the 
student  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  the  language.  Brief  explanation  of  grammatical  points 
when  necessary.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  and  spring  respectively. 

SPN  205.  Business  Spanish  (3)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  202  or  equivalent.  Designed  for  stu- 
dents who  need  familiarization  with  the  terminology  necessary  for  the  fields  of  eco- 
nomics, business,  accounting,  natural  sciences  and  others.  Business  correspondence  in 
Spanish  and  the  currency  systems  of  the  Spanish-speaking  countries  are  included. 
Three  hours  each  week.  Spring. 

SPN  209.  Spanish  Literature  in  Translation  (3)  Study  of  representative  works  from  the 
literature  of  Spain.  Readings  and  class  discussions  in  English.  Three  hours  each  week. 
Fall  1983  and  alternate  years. 

SPN  210.  Spanish-American  Literature  in  Translation  (3)  Study  of  representative  works 
from  the  literature  of  Spanish  America.  Readings  and  class  discussion  in  English.  Three 
hours  each  week.  Spring  1984  and  alternate  years. 

SPN  211.  Spain  Today  (3)  An  examination  of  the  institutions  and  social  fabric  of  contempo- 
rary Spain  as  they  evolved  from  traditional  roots,  including  units  on  history,  politics, 
regional  culture,  literature,  music,  art,  customs  and  economic  resources.  Readings  and 
class  discussions  in  English.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  1984  and  alternate  years. 

SPN  212.  Latin  America  Today  (3)  An  examination  of  the  institutions  and  social  fabric  of 
contemporary  Latin  America  as  they  evolved  from  traditional  roots,  including  units  on 
history,. politics,  indigenous  cultures,  literature,  music,  art,  customs,  and  economic 
resources.  Readings  and  class  discussions  in  English.  Three  hours  each  week.  Spring 
1984  and  alternate  years. 

SPN  305.  Conversation  and  Composition  (3)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  202  or  equivalent.  Inten- 
sive training  in  spoken  and  written  Spanish.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall. 

SPN  306.  Advanced  Grammar  (3)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  202  or  equivalent.  Grammatical 
forms  and  usage;  required  of  those  who  plan  to  teach  at  the  high  school  level.  Three 
hours  each  week.  Fall. 

SPN  307.  Phonetics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  202  or  equivalent.  Various  speech  phenomena; 
practice  in  phonetic  transcription,  pronunciation,  and  intonation;  required  of  those  who 
plan  to  teach  at  the  high  school  level.  Three  hours  each  week.  Spring. 
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SPN  311,  312.  Spanish  and  Spanish-American  Civilization  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  202 
or  equivalent.  Geographical,  historical  and  cultural  aspects  of  Spain  (311)  and  Spanish 
America  (312).  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  and  spring  respectively. 

SPN  321,  322.  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  202  or  equivalent. 
Extensive  readings  covering  the  main  currents  of  Spanish  literature;  emphasis  in 
classroom  discussions  on  textual  analysis  and  criticism;  oral  and  written  reports.  Three 
hours  each  week.  Fall  and  spring  respectively. 

SPN  405.  Advanced  Conversation  and  Composition  (3)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  202  or  equiv- 
valent.  Emphasis  on  oral  Spanish,  essay  writing  and  translation.  Recommended  for 
students  preparing  for  teaching.  Three  hours  each  week.  Offered  on  demand. 

SPN  421,  422.  Spanish-American  Literature  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  322  or  equivalent. 
421:  Representative  works  from  colonial  times  to  the  Modernista  movement.  422: 
Representative  works  from  the  Modernista  movement  to  the  present  with  emphasis  on 
the  novel  and  poetry.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  and  spring  respectively.  1984-85  and 
alternate  years. 

SPN  430.  Spanish  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  (3)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  322  or  equivalent. 
Literature  of  medieval  Spain.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  1984  and  alternate  years. 

SPN  431.  Golden  Age  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  322  or  equivalent.  Spanish  litera- 
ture of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Three  hours  each  week.  Spring  1985 
and  alternate  years. 

SPN  432.  Modern  Spanish  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  322  or  equivalent.  Spanish 
literature  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  Generation  of  1898. 
Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  1983  and  alternate  years. 

SPN  433.  Contemporary  Spanish  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  322  or  equivalent. 
Spanish  literature  from  the  Generation  of  1898  to  the  present.  Three  hours  each  week. 
Spring  1984  and  alternate  years. 

SPN  434.  Cervantes  (3)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  322  or  equivalent.  Don  Quixote  and  other 
selected  works.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  1984  and  alternate  years. 

SPN  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  con- 
sent of  department  chairman.  Fall  and  spring. 

SPN  495.  Seminar  in  Spanish  Studies  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  322  or  equivalent.  Cooper- 
ative study  of  a  selected  topic  under  the  direction  of  departmental  faculty.  Research, 
informal  presentations,  reports,  discussions.  Fall  and  spring. 

SPN  499.  Honors  Work  in  Spanish  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and 
senior  standing.  Independent  study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  65. 


German  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Modern  Languages) 

GER  101-102.  Elementary  German  (3-3)  Emphasis  on  achievement  of  an  active  command  of 
the  language.  Aural-oral  practice,  intensive  study  of  the  basic  patterns  of  spoken 
German;  reading,  writing  and  basic  conversation.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  and 
spring  respectively. 
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GER  201-202.  Intermediate  German  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  German  102  or  equivalent.  201:  A 
review  of  the  most  important  and  practical  aspects  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the 
language.  Application  of  the  language  in  composition,  conversation  and  readings.  202: 
Emphasis  on  reading  a  variety  of  material  drawn  from  different  areas,  including  his- 
tory, literature,  religion,  and  the  sciences.  Composition  and  conversation  to  enable  the 
student  to  apply  and  expand  his  knowledge  of  the  language.  Individual  projects  relating 
to  the  student's  major  field  of  interest.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  and  spring 
respectively. 

GER  305.  Conversation  and  Composition  (3)  Prerequisite:  German  202  or  consent  of  the 
instructor.  Intensive  training  in  spoken  and  written  German.  Three  hours  each  week. 
Fall  1984  and  alternate  years. 

GER  321,  322.  Survey  of  German  Literature  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  German  202  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Extensive  readings  covering  the  main  trends  of  German  literature;  empha- 
sis in  classroom  discussion  on  textual  analysis  and  criticism;  oral  and  written  reports. 
321:  Literature  through  Goethe.  322:  Literature  beginning  with  the  Romantiker.  Three 
hours  each  week.  Fall  and  spring  respectively.  1983-84  and  alternate  years. 

GER  350.  Masterpieces  of  German  Literature  in  English  Translation  (3)  Reading,  discus- 
sion, and  analysis  of  representative  works  by  major  German  authors:  Lessing,  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Kleist,  Hebbel,  Hauptmann,  Mann,  Hesse,  and  others.  Knowledge  of  German 
not  required.  Three  hours  each  week.  Spring  1985  and  alternate  years. 

GER  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  con- 
sent of  department  chairman.  Fall  and  spring. 

Modern  Language  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Modern  Languages) 

MLN  305.  Romance  Linguistics  (3)  Prerequisite:  French  307  or  Spanish  307  or  equivalent. 
Origins  of  French  and  Spanish.  Historical  phonology,  morphology  and  syntax;  some 
attention  to  comparative  and  applied  linguistics.  Three  hours  each  week.  Spring. 

Portuguese  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Modern  Languages) 

PRT  101-102.  Elementary  Portuguese  (3-3)  Emphasis  on  the  acquisition  of  an  active  and 
useful  command  of  the  language.  Intensive  aural-oral  practice  with  the  study  of  gram- 
matical structures  along  with  the  pursuit  of  a  reading  and  writing  ability.  Discussions  to 
introduce  the  students  to  the  culture  of  the  Portuguese-speaking  areas  of  the  world, 
primarily  Brazil  and  Portugal.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  and  spring  respectively. 

PRT  201-202.  Intermediate  Portuguese  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  Portuguese  102  or  equivalent. 
201:  A  thorough  and  practical  review  and  summarization  of  modern  Portuguese. 
Introduction  to  readings  of  literary  and  intellectual  value,  as  well  as  some  materials  of 
social  and  political  interest.  Continuation  of  the  aural-oral  practice  in  class.  202:  Empha- 
sis on  reading  for  the  student  in  subjects  of  various  types.  Materials  drawn  from  fields 
such  as  history,  politics,  sociology,  geography,  and  others.  Oral  discussions  to  enable 
the  student  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  the  language.  Brief  grammatical  explanations 
when  necessary.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  and  spring  respectively. 

MUSIC 

(See  Creative  Arts) 
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NURSING 

Dr.  Rosenkoetter,  Chairman,  Mrs.  Haddock,  Director  Associate  Degree  Program.  Mrs.  Barfield,  Mrs. 
Brogden,  Ms.  Gilliland,  Mrs.  Kemppainen,  Ms.  Ketchur,  Mrs.  Lowe,  Ms.  Majette,  Mrs.  Otto, 
Mrs.  Payne 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Nursing  for  the  A. A.  degree:  Nursing  110,  120,  135, 
220,  225,  250,  English  101, 102;  Psychology,  either  105  or  145,  220;  Sociology  105;  Biology  215, 
225;  Chemistry  107;  3  hours  to  be  chosen  from  the  Humanities  or  Creative  Arts. 

To  progress  in  the  nursing  program,  a  student  must  have  at  least  a  "C"  in  nursing  courses 
and  a  Satisfactory  in  clinical  courses.  A  student  who  makes  a  "D"  or  less  in  a  nursing  course,  or 
an  Unsatisfactory  in  a  clinical  course,  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  program. 

Nursing  Course  Descriptions 

NUR  110.  Fundamentals  of  Nursing  (6)  Corequisite:  Biology  215.  Introduction  to  the  nurs- 
ing profession  and  to  the  nursing  process.  Concept  of  adaptation  explored  with  an 
overview  of  the  many  factors  influencing  health.  Provision  of  learning  experiences  to 
utilize  nursing  skills  to  care  for  individuals  who  need  help  in  meeting  basic  needs.  Four 
lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

NUR  120.  Nursing  Intervention  I  (7)  Prerequisite:  Nursing  110  and  Biology  215.  Focus  is  on 
planning  and  implementing  nursing  intervention  for  individuals  presenting  a  variety  of 
physical  and  psychological  needs.  The  conceptual  framework  of  stress-adaptation 
emphasizes  the  interrelationship  of  these  needs.  Four  lecture  and  nine  laboratory  hours 
each  week. 

NUR  135.  Nursing  Intervention  II  (4)  Prerequisite:  Nursing  120  and  Biology  225.  Provides  a 
learning  experience  in  psychiatric/mental  health  nursing.  Emphasis  is  on  the  use  of  self 
as  a  therapeutic  tool  in  nursing  intervention.  Nine  lecture  and  nine  laboratory  hours 
each  week. 

NUR  220.  Nursing  Intervention  III  (9)  Prerequisite:  Nursing  120.  Focus  is  on  planning  and 
implementing  nursing  intervention  for  individuals  presenting  complex  physical  and 
psychological  needs.  Five  lecture  and  twelve  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

NUR  225.  Nursing  Intervention  IV  (9)  Prerequisite:  Nursing  220.  Focus  is  on  planning  and 
implementing  nursing  intervention  to  meet  the  needs  of  patients  in  the  maternity, 
child,  family  cycle.  Emphasis  is  on  the  family  unit  in  the  community  setting  as  well  as 
during  hospitalization.  Five  lecture  and  twelve  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

NUR  250.  Nursing  Seminar  (3)  Prerequisite:  Nursing  220.  Provides  students  an  opportunity 
for  exploration  of  nursing  in  today's  society  with  a  focus  on  current  trends  and  issues. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION 

Dr.  Megivern,  chairman.  Dr.  Ahrens,  Dr.  Hall,  Dr.  Martin,  Dr.  McGowan,  Dr.  Rensma,  Dr. 
Schmid,  Dr.  Shinn. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Philosophy  and  Religion  for  the  B.A.  degree: 

I.  B.A.  degree  with  emphasis  in  Philosophy: 

Philosophy  and  Religion  101,  103,  110,  115,  201,  202,  400,  and  15  additional  hours  includ- 
ing at  least  9  at  the  300-400  level. 

II.  B.A.  degree  with  emphasis  in  Religion: 

Philosophy  and  Religion  101, 103, 110,  230  and  either  the  Biblical  sequence  (235,  236)  or  the 
History  sequence  (238,  240)  plus  400  and  15  additional  hours  including  at  least  9  at  the 
300-400  level. 
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Philosophy  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Philosophy  and  Religion) 

P&R  101.  Invitation  to  Philosophical  Thinking  (3)  An  introduction  to  various  philosophers 
and  philosophical  problems  from  historical,  critical,  and  other  perspectives.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

P&R  110.  Introduction  to  Logic  (3)  Introduction  to  the  principles  of  formal  logic  including 
the  rules  of  deduction,  the  categorical  syllogism,  induction,  and  fallacies.  Initiation  in 
computer  logic  programs.  Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  115.  Introduction  to  Ethics  (3)  An  introduction  to  fundamental  principles,  theories,  and 
problems  in  ethics.  Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  201.  History  of  Western  Philosophy  I  (3)  A  survey  of  Western  philosophical  thought  in 
ancient  and  medieval  times.  Emphasis  on  the  Greek  origins  of  the  philosophical  tradi- 
tion. Readings  from  the  Pre-Socratics,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Roman  philosophy  and  such 
Christian  thinkers  as  Augustine  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  202.  History  of  Western  Philosophy  II  (3)  A  survey  of  Western  philosophical  thought 
from  the  beginning  of  the  modern  era  to  the  present.  Emphasis  on  the  rationalist  and 
empiricist  traditions.  Readings  from  such  philosophers  as  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Locke, 
Hume,  Kant  and  Russell.  Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  205.  American  Philosophy  (3)  An  introduction  to  American  philosophical  thought, 
beginning  with  the  origins  of  Pragmatism  (C.S.  Peirce  and  W.  James)  and  proceeding 
through  an  examination  of  the  thought  of  Royce,  Santayana,  Dewey  and  Quine.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

P&R  211.  Toward  a  Contemporary  Philosophy  of  Man  (3)  An  effort  to  clarify  the  meanings 
of  man  as  he  presents  himself  in  our  contemporary  world;  oriented  toward  a  theory  of 
education  and  of  psychology.  Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  213.  Existentialism  (3)  An  introduction  to  major  themes  in  existential  thought  such  as 
freedom,  authenticity,  death  of  God,  the  meaning  of  life.  Primary  source  readings  from 
existential  authors,  e.g.,  Kierkegaard,  Nietzsche,  Heidegger,  Sartre,  Marcel.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

P&R  215.  Applied  Ethics  (3)  Examination  of  the  principles  and  problems  in  the  application  of 
ethics  to  a  particular  area  of  concern.  (Ethics  in  the  World  of  Business-01;  Bioethics-02; 
Military  Ethics-03)  Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  218.  Symbolic  Logic  (3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  Fundamentals  of  an 
axiomatic  logical  system,  including  both  the  propositional  calculus  and  the  predicate 
calculus.  Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  302.  Plato  (3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  Study  of  the  Dialogues  of  Plato. 
Analysis  of  texts;  contemporary  interpretations.  Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  303.  Aristotle  (3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  An  examination  of  Aristo- 
tle's philosophy  through  selected  texts,  supplemented  with  contemporary  criticisms. 
Aristotle's  criticisms  of  Plato;  problems  of  interpretation.  Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  305.  Medieval  Philosophy  (3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  The  leading 
thinkers  and  issues  from  the  9th  century  rise  of  dialectics  to  14th  century  Nominalism. 
Special  attention  to  the  13th  century  climax  in  the  works  of  Bonaventure,  Albertus 
Magnus,  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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P&R  310.  (Political  Science  310)  Legal  Philosophy  and  Jurisprudence  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junior 
standing  and/or  the  consent  of  instructor.  An  introduction  to  the  nature,  concept  and 
sources  of  law  and  the  various  schools  of  jurisprudence.  Topics  treated  include:  Natural 
law;  historical,  analytical  and  sociological  jurisprudence;  idealism,  utilitarianism  and 
legal  realism;  equity,  justice,  precedent,  custom  and  law,  and  the  relation  of  law  and 
morality.  Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  313.  Social  and  Political  Philosophy  (3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  An 
exploration  of  philosophical  issues  and  concepts  central  to  an  understanding  of  social 
and  political  life,  e.g.,  function  and  cause,  justice,  liberty,  equality,  societal  facts  and 
laws,  Utopias,  reason  and  political  argument,  political  obligation  and  the  public  interest. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  316.  ThePhilosophy  of  Art  (3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  Investigation 
and  exploration  into  both  traditional  and  contemporary  theories  regarding  the  philos- 
ophy of  art  and  its  associated  problems.  Visual  Arts,  such  as  painting,  sculpture,  film, 
etc.  will  be  examined.  Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  317.  Epistemology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  Fundamental  issues 
in  theory  of  knowledge:  nature  of  knowledge;  reasoning,  judgment;  truth,  certainty 
and  probability.  Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  318.  Metaphysics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  Fundamental  issues 
and  positions  concerning  the  nature  of  reality:  theories  of  being,  substance,  causality. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  320.  Philosophy  of  Mind  (3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  Selected  read- 
ings drawn  from  classical  and/or  contemporary  sources  bearing  on  problems  of  the  self, 
such  as  the  issue  of  personal  identity  and  the  concept  of  a  person,  the  problem  of  the 
relation  of  mind  and  body  and  the  question  of  the  nature  of  consciousness.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

P&R  340.  Philosophy  of  Religion  (3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  ..  nd  Religion  101.  Examina- 
tion of  the  basic  problems  found  in  Western  philosophy  concerning  religion,  including 
efforts  to  prove  the  existence  of  God,  the  role  of  faith  and  reason,  the  problem  of  evil, 
immortality,  religious  experience,  religious  language,  and  religious  pluralism.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

P&R  345.  Philosophy  of  Science  (3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  Fundamental 
issues  in  the  philosophy  of  science;  the  nature  of  scientific  method;  modes  of  verifica- 
tion and  the  role  of  paradigms.  Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  400.  Colloquium  for  Majors  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  and  senior  standing.  An  interdisci- 
plinary investigation  of  various  philosophical  and  religious  questions.  Themes  for 
study:  the  problem  of  evil,  the  relations  of  faith  and  reason,  symbolism  and  language, 
meaning  of  freedom,  and  concepts  of  determinism.  Required  of  Majors. 

P&R  401.  The  Philosophy  of  Immanuel  Kant  (3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101. 
An  examination  of  the  thought  and  influence  of  Kant  in  his  three  great  critiques, 
especially  the  first,  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  as  well  as  in  his  Groundwork  of  the  Metaphysics  of 
Morals.  Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  405.  Contemporary  Philosophical  Thought  (3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion 
101.  Primary  source  study  of  various  philosophers  of  the  20th  century,  representing 
the  major  schools  or  movements.  Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  con- 
sent of  department  chairman. 
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P&R  495.  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Credit  in  Philosophy  and  Religion  and  consent  of 
department.  Research  in  primary  sources  of  student-selected  philosophic  and/or  reli- 
gious problems.  Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  499.  Honors  Work  in  Philosophy  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and 
senior  standing.  Independent  study  for  honors  students. 

Religion  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Philosophy  and  Religion) 

P&R  103.  Introduction  to  Religion  (3)  Religion  as  a  field  of  study;  major  modes  of  religious 
expression;  chief  issues  in  religious  thought  and  experience;  the  search  for  method 
since  the  Enlightenment  critique;  contemporary  developments. 

P&R  140.  Research  Tools  for  Historical  and  Textual  Criticism — Hebrew  (3)  Basic  study  of 
the  Hebrew  language  with  special  attention  to  that  of  the  Old  Testament.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

P&R  141.  Research  Tools  for  Historical  and  Textual  Criticism — Greek  (3)  Basic  study  of  the 
Greek  language  with  special  attention  to  that  of  the  New  Testament.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

P&R  230.  ludaism,  Christianity  and  Islam  (3)  Survey  of  the  three  major  Abrahamic  faiths; 
the  origins,  beliefs  and  practices  of  these  "people  of  the  Book;"  history  of  their  interac- 
tions and  influence  on  Western  culture.  Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  231.  Primitive  and  Classical  Religions  (3)  A  survey  of  primitive  religion  as  revealed 
both  in  archaeological  research  and  remaining  primitive  customs;  examination  of  classi- 
cal faiths  of  Egypt,  Mesopotamia  and  ancient  Europe.  Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  232.  Oriental  Religions  (3)  A  survey  of  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Taoism,  and  Confucian- 
ism; historical  aspects,  basic  insights,  texts,  relevancy  to  contemporary  man.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

P&R  235.  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  (3)  Historical  study  of  the  Hebrew,  Canaanite, 
Sumerian,  Babylonian,  and  Egyptian  cultures,  based  upon  primary  literary  and  archaeo- 
logical sources.  Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  236.  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (3)  Historical  survey  of  the  canonical  Chris- 
tian literature;  illustration  of  contemporary  methods  of  text-criticism,  literary- 
criticism,  form-criticism,  and  redaction-criticism;  focus  on  results  of  modern  scholar- 
ship in  appreciating  the  Gospels  and  their  function  in  the  early  Christian  community. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  238.  History  of  Christianity  I:  Early  and  Medieval  (3)  Survey  of  the  basic  development 
of  the  Christian  church  from  its  foundation  to  the  Protestant  Reformation.  Emphasis 
on  major  thinkers  and  pivotal  events  that  determined  the  historical  trends. 

P&R  240.  History  of  Christianity  II:  Modern  (3)  Survey  of  the  history  of  Christianity  from 
the  Reformation  to  the  present.  Accent  on  the  contributions  of  the  chief  theologians 
and  the  particular  problems  raised  by  "modernity"  since  the  17th  century.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

P&R  242.  Religion  in  America  (3)  A  survey  of  religious  thought  from  colonial  times  to  the 
present;  representative  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  thinkers;  the  phenomenon  of 
"civil  religion,"  church  involvement  in  social  and  political  issues.  Three  hours  each 
week. 
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P&R  243.  Afro-American  Religion  (3)  Study  of  the  religious  life  of  black  American  commu- 
nities, with  concentration  on  independent  traditions,  sects,  cults,  and  a  sampling  of 
major  thinkers  and  issues.  Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  255.  Historical  Geography  of  Middle  East  (Biblical  Era)  (3)  Prerequisite:  GGY  145  or 
P&R  235  or  consent  of  instructor.  Geographical,  archaeological,  historical,  and  geologi- 
cal investigation  of  the  physical  environment  and  cultural  landscapes  that  provide  the 
settings  for  the  evolution  of  the  population,  economics,  and  cultures  of  southwestern 
Asia. 

P&R  334.  Old  Testament  Literature  (3)  Analysis  and  interpretation  of  a  particular  part  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  (The  Torah-01;  the  Prophets-02;  the  Writings-03)  Three  hours 
each  week. 

P&R  336.  New  Testament  Literature  (3)  Analysis  and  interpretation  of  a  particular  part  of 
the  New  Testament.  (The  Gospels-01;  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles-02;  the  Johannine 
works-03;  the  Letters  of  Paul-04)  Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  337.  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha  (3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  235  or 
236.  Analysis  of  the  major  Jewish  and  Christian  writings  related  to  but  excluded  from 
the  Bible,  including  histories,  apocalypses,  testaments,  prayers,  moral  tales,  and  wis- 
dom books. 

P&R  339.  Psychology  of  Religion  (3)  A  history  of  the  interaction  of  modern  psychology  with 
the  Western  religious  tradition  from  William  James  to  the  present;  Freud  and  Jung, 
Allport  and  Menninger,  Tillich  and  May,  Hiltner  and  Pruyser,  on  such  areas  as  faith  and 
doubt,  prayer  and  prejudice,  symbol  and  guilt,  authority  and  integration  of  personality. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  340.  Philosophy  of  Religion  (3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101  or  103. 
Examination  of  the  basic  problems  found  in  Western  philosophy  concerning  religion, 
including  efforts  to  prove  the  existence  of  God,  the  role  of  faith  and  reason,  the  problem 
of  evil,  immortality,  religious  experience,  religious  language,  and  religious  pluralism. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  352.  Southern  Religion  (3)  A  study  of  religion  in  the  Old  South  until  1865.  Topics 
include:  revivalism;  the  system  of  slavery;  the  Southern  way  of  life;  and  the  religious 
beliefs  and  practices  of  blacks  and  whites.  Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  400.  Colloquium  for  Majors  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  and  Senior  standing.  An  interdis- 
ciplinary investigation  of  various  philosophical  and  religious  questions.  Themes  for 
study:  the  problem  of  evil,  the  relations  of  faith  and  reason,  symbolism  and  language, 
meaning  of  freedom,  and  concepts  of  determinism.  Required  of  Majors. 

P&R  421.  Contemporary  Religious  Thought  (5)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  103. 
Primary  source  study  of  principal  religious  thinkers  of  20th  century,  especially  within 
Judaism  and  Christianity.  Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  con- 
sent of  department  chairman. 

P&R  495.  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Credit  in  Philosophy  and  Religion  and  consent  of 
department.  Research  in  primary  source  of  student-selected  philosophic  and/or  reli- 
gious problems. 

P&R  499.  Honors  Work  in  Philosophy  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and 
senior  standing.  Independent  study  for  honors  students. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

(See  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation) 

PHYSICS 

(See  Chemical  and  Physical  Sciences) 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Dr.  Dixon,  chairman.  Dr.  Ahmad,  Dr.  Johnston,  Dr.  Jones,  Dr.  Lowery,  Dr.  Sheridan,  Dr. 
Wagoner. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Political  Science  for  the  B. A.  degree:  Thirty-six  hours 
of  Political  Science  which  must  include  101-102,  111,  210  and  211.  Eighteen  hours  must  be  at 
the  300-400  levels  and  at  least  one  300-400  level  course  must  be  taken  in  each  of  the  following 
sub-fields:  American  Government  and  Politics,  Political  Theory  and  Methodology,  Interna- 
tional Relations,  and  Comparative  Government. 

A  "C"  or  better  average  on  all  300-400  level  Political  Science  courses. 

Required  collaterals:  Twenty-four  hours  selected  from  at  least  four  of  the  following  disci- 
plines: Anthropology,  Economics,  Environmental  Studies,  Geography,  History,  Psychology, 
and  Sociology.  In  addition,  a  research  skill  is  required.  This  can  be  demonstrated  by  either  of 
the  following  methods:  passing  the  Statistics  in  the  Social  Sciences  course  offered  by  the 
Mathematical  Science  Department  or  passing  six  semester  hours  in  one  of  the  modern  foreign 
languages. 

Students  planning  to  do  graduate  work  are  urged  to  study  a  modern  foreign  language  and 
acquire  a  basic  knowledge  of  Computer  Science,  Statistics  and  Mathematics  through  the 
calculus. 

Political  Science  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Political  Science) 

PLS  101-102.  American  National  Government  (3-3)  101  focuses  upon  basic  principles, 
institutions  and  functions  such  as  federalism,  separation  of  powers,  civil  liberties,  and 
judicial  review.  102  introduces  the  political  environment  of  public  opinion,  political 
parties  and  interest  groups  and  traces  its  impact  upon  national  policy  areas,  such  as  civil 
rights,  the  economy,  and  national  defense. 

PLS  111.  Introduction  to  Political  Science  (3)  The  study  of  political  science  as  a  discipline;  its 
nature,  methods  and  techniques.  An  introductory  survey  of  existing  knowledge  about 
politics  and  political  systems,  including  theories  and  characteristics  of  political  institu- 
tions within  and  among  nation-states.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PLS  202.  Contemporary  Political  Issues  (3)  A  critical  examination  of  selected  contemporary 
domestic  and  international  policy  issues. 

PLS  206.  American  State  Government  and  Politics  (3)  A  survey  and  analysis  of  the  organiza- 
tion, functions,  and  political  processes  of  the  American  states.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PLS  207.  American  Urban  Government  and  Politics  (3)  A  study  of  the  structure,  functions, 
political  processes,  problems  and  trends  in  American  city  and  metropolitan  government 
and  politics.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PLS  210-211.  Research  Methods  in  Political  Science  (3-3)  An  introduction  to  the  rationale 
and  application  of  basic  methods  of  political  research.  PLS  210  focuses  on  library 
research — the  information  sources  of  government  and  politics  and  how  to  use  them. 
PLS  211  introduces  quantitative  methods — the  principles,  applications,  and  limitations 
of  statistical  and  computer  analysis  of  political  phenomena.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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PLS  300,  301.  American  Constitutional  Law  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  101.  An 
intensive  study  of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  which  have  contributed  to  the  contem- 
porary interpretation  of  the  United  States  Constitution.  The  treatment  is  analytical 
rather  than  historical.  300  is  concerned  with  decisions  involving  the  powers  of  the 
judicial,  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  national  government,  the  relation- 
ships among  these  branches,  and  the  federal  system.  301  (formerly  406)  is  a  study  of 
decisions  involving  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  14th  Amendment  and  other  provisions  which 
protect  individual  rights  and  liberties.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PLS  302.  Public  Opinion  and  Democracy  (3)  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  111  or  101  or 
consent  of  instructor.  An  examination  of  the  origin,  content,  and  policy  impact  of 
public  opinion  in  democratic  nations,  with  major  emphasis  on  the  contemporary  Ameri- 
can experience.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PLS  303.  Elections  and  Voting  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  111  or  101  or 
consent  of  instructor.  An  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  citizen  beliefs  and  preferences 
on  election  outcomes.  The  course  is  structured  around  a  critical  examination  of  the 
assumptions,  findings  and  interpretations  of  the  major  voting  studies  since  World  War 
n.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PLS  304.  Introduction  to  Public  Policy  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  101.  A 
study  of  the  theories  and  methods  of  analyzing  and  explaining  public  policy  and  the 
substance  of  recent  domestic  policies  in  the  areas  of  public  finance  and  human  and 
physical  resources,  including  welfare,  education,  protection  of  the  environment,  hous- 
ing, health,  urban  renewal  and  transportation.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PLS  307.  The  American  Legislature  (3)  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  101.  Functional  study 
of  legislative  bodies  and  lawmaking.  Among  the  topics  studied  will  be  the  role  of 
legislatures;  the  impact  of  constituencies,  parties,  interest  groups,  interpersonal  rela- 
tionships and  other  pressures  on  legislators;  legislative  structure;  and  the  decision- 
making process.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PLS  308.  Public  Administration  (3)  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  101.  Introduction  to 
public  administration  in  the  United  States.  Nature  and  scope  of  public  administration, 
public  interest  in  the  administrative  process,  role  of  administrators,  formal  and  infor- 
mal organization,  public  personnel  and  financial  management.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PLS  309  The  American  Chief  Executive  (3)  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  101.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  concept  of  a  political  chief  executive  as  a  coordinate  member,  with  legislature 
and  courts,  of  a  government  team.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  powers,  roles, 
decision-making  processes,  and  institutional  development  of  the  offices  of  president, 
governor,  and  mayor.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PLS  310.  (Philosophy  310)  Legal  Philosophy  and  Jurisprudence  (3)  Prerequisite:  lunior 
standing  and/or  consent  of  the  instructor.  An  introduction  to  the  nature,  concept  and 
sources  of  law  and  the  various  schools  of  jurisprudence.  Topics  treated  include  natural 
law;  historical,  analytical  and  sociological  jurisprudence;  idealism;  utilitarianism;  legal 
realism;  equity,  justice,  precedent,  custom  and  law;  and  the  relation  of  law  and  morality. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

PLS  313.  Early  Political  Thought  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  origin  and  development  of 
political  theory  from  the  5th  Century  B.C.  through  the  medieval  era.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  political  ideas  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  the  Epicureans,  the  Stoics,  Cicero, 
Augustine,  medieval  philosophers,  and  Aquinas  in  order  to  discover  the  recurring 
themes  of  political  inquiry.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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PLS  314.  Modern  Political  Thought  (3)  A  critical  examination  of  political  ideas  from  1500  to 
1900  with  special  attention  to  those  of  Machiavelli,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Rousseau,  Montes- 
quieu, Hume,  Burke,  Hegel,  Bentham,  Marx,  the  Mills,  Spencer,  T.H.  Green  and 
Nietzsche.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PLS  315.  Contemporary  Political  Ideologies  (3)  A  study  of  the  concept  of  ideology  and  its 
significance  in  the  modern  world.  Systematic  analysis  of  the  major  political  ideologies  of 
the  19th  and  20th  centuries  with  emphasis  on  democracy,  communism,  fascism, 
nationalism,  anarchism,  and  the  New  Left.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PLS  316.  Women  and  Politics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  111  or  101  or  consent  of 
instructor.  An  introduction  to  political  perspectives  on  sex  role  differentiation.  Among 
the  topics  to  be  discussed  will  be  political  socialization  of  women  in  ancient  and  modern 
society;  women's  roles  in  politics  and  government;  political  consequences  of  women's 
entry  into  the  work  force;  and  contemporary  issues  in  the  women's  movement.  Empha- 
sis will  be  placed  throughout  on  comparative  political  analysis.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PLS  330.  Political  Systems  of  Africa  (3)  The  governments  and  politics  of  selected  sub- 
Saharan  African  states.  A  survey  from  colonial  days  to  the  present  with  emphasis  on 
the  contemporary  economic,  social  and  political  problems.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PLS  331.  Politics  in  Developing  Nations  (3)  An  examination  of  the  political,  economic,  and 
social  problems  confronting  developing  nations.  Attention  will  be  given  to  such  issues 
as  cultural  pluralism,  one-party  states,  military  dictatorships,  and  U.S.  relations  with 
the  developing  world. 

PLS  335.  European  Political  Systems  (3)  Political  institutions  and  processes  of  selected 
European  countries,  including  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

PLS  336.  Political  Systems  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  (3)  A  comparative  study 
of  the  political  institutions  and  processes  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  eastern  European 
countries;  the  post-Stalin  dynamics  and  the  nature  and  significance  of  contemporary 
changes.  Attention  will  be  given  to  their  foreign  relations,  especially  with  Communist 
China.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PLS  338.  Political  Systems  of  the  Middle  East  (3)  The  governments  and  politics  of  the  Middle 
East  with  emphasis  on  the  changes  that  have  occurred  since  1945.  A  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  forces  that  have  shaped  contemporary  Middle  Eastern  politics:  Islam, 
nationalism,  modernization,  and  current  political  trends.  The  political  institutions  and 
processes  and  the  domestic  and  foreign  policies  of  selected  countries  will  be  studied. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

PLS  339.  Political  Systems  of  Asia  (3)  The  political  systems  of  selected  Asian  countries. 
Special  emphasis  on  the  contemporary  political,  social  and  economic  problems  of  India, 
Pakistan,  lapan,  China,  Indonesia  and  other  Asian  countries.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PLS  340.  Blacks  in  American  Politics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  1 1 1  or  101  or  consent 
of  instructor.  A  study  of  American  political  institutions  and  processes  through  the  eyes 
of  Black  America.  This  study  will  analyze  the  power  structure  in  the  black  community, 
dissent  and  protest,  black  participation  in  the  political  system,  black  leaders  and  politi- 
cians and  their  politics,  and  the  uniqueness  of  black  politics  as  compared  with  the  wider 
spectrum  of  the  political  system.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PLS  405.  American  Parties  and  Pressure  Groups  (3)  An  historical  and  analytical  treatment  of 
the  appearance  and  realignment  of  political  parties  during  the  five  successive  "national 
party  systems"  since  the  beginning  of  the  republic.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
question  of  contemporary  party  disarray  and  potential  realignment.  Three  hours  each 
week. 
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PLS  406.  Contemporary  Southern  Politics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  211  or  consent 
of  instructor.  An  examination  of  recent  developments  throughout  the  American  South 
and  their  impact  on  national  politics.  Topics  covered  include  southern  political  culture, 
the  decline  of  the  one-party  system,  and  the  changing  roles  of  blacks  and  organized 
labor.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  independent  research  projects  involving  student  analysis 
of  census,  election  return,  and  public  opinion  survey  data.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PLS  407.  The  American  Judicial  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  101.  Analysis  of 
the  organization,  powers  and  role  of  the  judiciary.  Topics  studied  will  include  the 
political  role  of  American  judges,  factors  influencing  judicial  policy-making,  selection  of 
judges,  the  role  of  lawyers,  and  socio-metric  relationships  within  the  judiciary.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

PLS  415.  American  Political  Thought  (3)  American  political  thought  from  the  colonial 
period  to  the  present.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PLS  423.  National  Security  Policy  (3)  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  101.  A  study  of  formula- 
tion of  security  policy,  including  the  roles  of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  and 
of  non-governmental  factors;  evolution  of  changing  assumptions,  strategies,  and  goals; 
the  nature  of  U.S.  security  requirements,  U.S.  military  commitments  abroad,  and  the 
cost  of  strategies  based  on  weapons  superiority,  arms  control,  and  disarmament. 

PLS  425.  International  Politics  (3)  Nature  of  international  relations  including  analyses  of 
basic  factors  motivating  national  policies;  the  United  Nations  and  other  international 
organizations  as  institutions  for  promoting  peace  and  welfare  in  a  world  of  sovereign 
states.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PLS  426.  International  Law  (3)  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  101.  Nature,  development  and 
basic  concepts  of  international  law.  Examination  of  the  scope,  sources  and  sanctions  of 
international  law;  its  relation  to  municipal  law;  the  rights  and  duties  of  states  and 
individuals;  methods  of  settling  international  disputes.  Characteristic  cases  used  as 
illustrations.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PLS  427.  International  Organizations  (3)  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  111  or  101  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  A  survey  of  the  evolution,  objectives  and  methods  of  various  types  of 
regional  and  universal  organizations  and  their  role  in  contemporary  international 
relations.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  principal  functions  and  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  European  Economic  Community.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PLS  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite;  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent 
of  the  department  chairman. 

PLS  495.  Departmental  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  Political  Science  and  con- 
sent of  the  department  chairman.  Consideration  of  special  topics  in  Political  Science. 
May  be  repeated  for  additional  credit. 

PLS  498.  Internship  in  Political  Science  (3-6)  Prerequisites:  Political  Science  111,  101,  211, 
and  at  least  one  of  the  following:  Political  Science  300,  304,  or  308.  This  course  is  open 
only  to  persons  taking  a  concentration  in  political  science  who  are  classified  as  juniors  or 
seniors.  The  internship  involves  an  experiential  learning  situation  in  selected  public  or 
private  agencies  or  with  an  individual  which  allows  the  student  to  utilize  academic 
training  while  learning  from  a  practical  field  experience.  A  formal  research  project  is  a 
major  part  of  the  internship. 

PLS  499.  Honors  Work  in  Political  Science  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program 
and  junior  or  senior  standing.  Individual  study  for  honors  students. 


For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  65. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Dr.  Williams,  chairman.  Dr.  Applefield,  Dr.  Awkard,  Dr.  Bradley,  Dr.  Brown,  Dr.  Galizio,  Dr. 
Jackson,  Dr.  Kishton,  Dr.  Kowal,  Dr.  Lamb,  Dr.  Newton,  Dr.  Overman,  Dr.  Perone,  Dr.  Puente, 
Dr.  Sanders,  Dr.Standahl,  Dr.  Weeks. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Psychology  for  the  B.A.  degree:  Psychology  105,  225, 
355,  405,  one  course  from  each  of  the  six  categories  listed  below,  and  nine  additional  hours  in 
Psychology.  Category  1:  PSY  220,  221,  324  or  420.  Category  2:  PSY  410,  412,  or  417. 
Category  3:  PSY  318,  456  or  457.  Category  4:  PSY  346,  347  or  365.  Category  5:  336,  337  or  425. 
Category  6:  PSY  350,  352,  422,  or  450.  A  "C"  or  better  average  on  the  ten  specified  courses  and 
on  all  courses  attempted  within  Psychology.  Twelve  hours  of  collaterals,  approved  by  the 
department,  are  required. 

Psychology  Course  Descriptions 

PSY  105.  General  Psychology  (3)  Principles  of  psychology  with  emphasis  on  scientific 
methods  used  in  studying  human  behavior.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PSY  110.  Self-Management  and  Self-Motivation  (3)  Techniques  and  concepts  to  provide 
knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  to  improve  performance.  Development  in  coping  skills, 
including  determination  and  modification  of  motivation,  self-management  and  time- 
management  skills,  and  efficient  methods  of  learning  and  organizing  materials  and 
solving  problems.  (Not  for  Social  Science  General  Degree  requirement  or  Psychology 
major  credit.) 

PSY  145.  Psychology  Applied  to  Human  Life  (3)  A  study  of  psychological  principles  and 
findings  as  applied  to  particular  fields  of  endeavor  and  to  various  stress  situations. 
Prin.ary  emphasis  will  be  on  the  problem  of  human  adjustment.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PSY  216.  Educational  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  105  is  suggested.  Study  of  the 
application  of  psychological  theories  and  principles  in  educational  settings.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

PSY  220.  Child  Psychology  (3)  The  study  of  human  psychological  development  through 
childhood  and  early  adolescence.  Normal  development  is  emphasized  with  discussion  of 
problem  areas  and  other  influences  upon  such  development.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PSY  221.  Adolescent  Psychology  (3)  The  study  of  human  psychological  development  from 
late  childhood  through  adolescence.  Normal  development  is  emphasized  with  discus- 
sion of  problem  areas  and  other  influences  upon  such  development.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

PSY  225.  Introductory  Statistics  for  the  Behavioral  Sciences  (4)  Prerequisite:  Psychology 
105  and  three  credit  hours  in  mathematics.  Introduction  to  the  statistical  techniques 
most  often  used  by  behavioral  scientists  for  either  descriptive  purposes  or  hypothesis 
testing.  Parametric  techniques  are  emphasized,  but  nonparametric  tests  are  included. 
Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PSY  245.  Drugs  and  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite:  Three  semester  hours  credit  in  Psychology. 
An  examination  of  the  psychological  aspects  of  drug  use  and  abuse.  Emphasis  will  be  on 
the  effects  of  major  psychoactive  drugs  (including  alcohol)  on  behavior,  the  psychologi- 
cal determinants  of  drug  use,  and  treatment  of  drug  abuse.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PSY  262.  Psychology  of  Consciousness  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  105.  A  study  of  the 
mental  processes  which  occur  during  various  states  of  human  consciousness  such  as 
sleep,  biofeedback  and  meditation.  Emphasis  on  the  research  and  theories  of  brain 
processes  during  states  of  consciousness.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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PSY  265.  Human  Sexual  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite:  Three  hours  of  Psychology,  excluding 
Psy  110.  Examination  of  the  psychological  aspects  of  human  sexuality  with  emphasis  on 
psychosexual  development  and  behavior.  Includes  discussion  of  causative  factors  and 
treatment  of  sexual  disorders  and  deviations.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PSY  311.  Psychology  of  Language  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psy.  105.  An  introduction  to  theory  and 
research  concerning  human  language  use.  Topics  will  include  the  nature  of  human 
linguistic  competence,  the  perception  of  speech,  the  comprehension  of  speech,  memory 
for  verbal  information,  the  production  of  speech,  and  the  biological  basis  of  human 
language.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PSY  318.  Motivaton  and  Emotion  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  105.  Psychological  theory  and 
research  in  the  areas  of  motivation  and  emotion.  Basic  as  well  as  more  complex  motive 
states  will  be  examined  as  they  arise  from  physiological  needs  and  from  learning  and 
cognitive  processes.  Data  from  animal  as  well  as  human  studies  will  be  considered. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

PSY  322.  Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  105  or  220.  A 
study  of  the  physical,  cognitive,  and  personality  characteristics  of  the  major  types  of 
childhood  exceptionality,  including  high  intelligence  and  creativity,  mental  retardation, 
learning  disabilities,  emotional  disorders,  language  impairments,  and  sensory  and  phys- 
ical handicaps.  Issues  such  as  assessment,  etiology,  family  relations,  and  treatment  will 
be  discussed.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PSY  324.  Psychology  of  Adulthood  and  Aging  (3)  Prerequisite:  Three  hours  in  Psychology, 
excluding  Psy  110.  A  developmental  approach  to  the  portion  of  the  lifespan  from  young 
adulthood  through  senescence.  Emphasis  on  the  interaction  of  psychological,  psychoso- 
cial and  physiological  aspects  of  development.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PSY  336.  Industrial  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  105.  The  study  of  psychological 
techniques  in  personnel  selection  and  placement,  merit  rating,  reduction  of  accidents, 
training,  morale,  and  other  factors  utilized  in  industrial  work.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PSY  337.  Vocational  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psy  105  or  permission  of  instructor.  The 
study  of  individual  vocational  behavior  and  development.  Topics  include  the  history  of 
vocational  psychology,  theories  of  vocational  development  and  choice,  as  well  as  stimu- 
lus, organismic,  and  response  variables  correlated  with  the  choice  process.  Attention  is 
directed  toward  theories  and  research  concerning  the  meaning  of  vocational  motivation 
and  vocational  adjustment,  as  well  as  the  prediction  of  vocational  success  and  satisfac- 
tion. Systems  for  defining  vocational  problems  are  included.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PSY  346.  Psychology  of  Personality  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  105.  A  study  of  the  basic 
facts  concerning  the  structure,  organization,  and  adjustmental  mechanisms  of  person- 
ality. Three  hours  each  week. 

PSY  347.  Psychopathology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  105.  The  study  of  behavioral  pathol- 
ogy. Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  underlying  factors  of  the  neuroses,  psychoses,  and 
character  disorders.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PSY  350.  Principles  of  Behavioral  Change  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  105.  Application  of 
the  principles  of  behavioral  control  in  interpersonal,  educational,  and  clinical  settings. 
Primary  emphasis  will  be  on  behavioral  modification  techniques  such  as  contingency 
management,  desensitization,  biofeedback,  etc. 

PSY  352.  Behavioral  Medicine  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  105  or  145.  Integrates  psycho- 
logical and  biomedical  knowledge  relevant  to  physical  health  and  illness.  Describes  the 
interaction  of  psychological  phenomena  with  the  epidemiology,  etiology,  pathogenesis, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  physical  disorders.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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PSY  355.  Introduction  to  Experimental  Psychology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  225.  Basic 
principles  of  psychological  research  design  and  evaluation,  including  techniques  of  data 
collection  and  analysis,  and  conduct,  interpretation,  and  reporting  of  various  types  of 
psychological  research.  Experimental  research  is  emphasized.  Three  lecture  and  three 
laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PSY  365.  Social  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  105.  The  study  of  behavior  as  a 
function  of  group  situations.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PSY  366.  Psychology  of  Marriage  and  Family  (3)  Prerequisite:  Three  hours  of  Psychology. 
The  study  of  personality  development  within  the  marriage  and  family  including  recent 
theoretical  and  empirical  findings  on  courtship,  interpersonal  attraction,  marriage 
contract,  and  the  various  stages  of  the  family  life  cycle.  Communication,  familial 
functioning  and  dysfunctioning  are  emphasized.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PSY  370.  (Environmental  Studies  370)  Environmental  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psy- 
chology 105.  The  study  of  the  effects  of  the  physical  environment  on  the  behavior  of  the 
individual.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  man's  perception  of  his  environment,  the  behav- 
ioral effects  of  noxious  factors  in  the  environment,  the  psychology  of  environmental 
design,  and  the  formation  and  change  of  attitudes  about  the  environment.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

PSY  405.  History  and  Systems  of  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Fifteen  semester  hours  credit 
in  psychology.  History  of  psychology  relative  to  current  trends.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PSY  410.  Cognitive  Psychology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  355.  Introduction  to  theories 
and  research  related  to  human  cognition.  Memory,  attention,  problem  solving,  and 
thinking  are  emphasized.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PSY  412.  Sensation  and  Perception  (4)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  225  and  355  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Survey  of  sensory  and  perceptual  processes,  techniques  for  measuring 
sensations  and  perceptions,  and  theories  of  perception.  Psychological,  anatomical,  phy- 
siological, and  environmental  factors  important  in  determining  how  we  perceive  the 
world  are  examined.  Demonstrations  will  introduce  students  to  interesting  perceptual 
phenomena.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PSY  417.  Psychology  of  Learning  (4)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  355.  Study  of  the  basic  facts 
related  to  the  learning  process.  Effects  of  reinforcement,  extinction,  generalization  and 
discrimination,  verbal  learning  and  retention,  as  well  as  other  phenomena,  are  consid- 
ered. Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PSY  420.  Developmental  Psychology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  355.  Study  of  the  princi- 
ples and  processes  underlying  the  changes  occurring  during  normal  development  of 
humans  and  non-humans.  Motor,  social,  and  intellectual  development  are  emphasized. 
Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PSY  422.  Child  Psychopathology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  105  and  either  Psy  220,  322, 
or  420.  Advanced  study  of  child  psychopathology  emphasizing  behavioral,  biological, 
and  psychodynamic  approaches.  The  major  disorders  of  childhood  will  be  compared  in 
terms  of  etiology,  manifestations,  and  treatments.  Low  incidence  and  multiple- 
handicapping  conditions  will  also  be  considered.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PSY  425.  Psychological  Tests  and  Measurements  (4)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  105  and  225 
or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Introduction  to  theory  and  practice  of  test  construction, 
including  a  survey  of  intelligence,  achievement  and  personality  tests  and  their  applica- 
tions. Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 
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PSY  449.  Psychology  of  Death  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  105.  A  study  of  psychological 
aspects  of  death  and  dying.  Man's  conceptualization  of  and  behavior  toward  his  own 
demise  will  be  studied.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  behavioral  context 
surrounding  terminal  illness,  suicide,  and  homicide.  Psychological  aspects  of  gerontol- 
ogy will  also  be  considered.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PSY  450.  Introduction  to  Counseling  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  346  .ind  347.  The  major 
historical  and  contemporary  theories  of  counseling  including  Freudian,  client-centered, 
behavioristic  and  existential  will  be  reviewed.  Examination  of  each  theory  will  be 
accompanied  by  demonstration  and  role-play  situations  in  which  the  elements  of  each 
theory  are  explored.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PSY  451.  Supervised  Counseling  Practice  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  450  and  consent  of 
instructor.  This  course  will  provide  for  supervision  of  student  practice  in  application  of 
counseling  skills  and  techniques  in  a  variety  of  in-service  situations.  The  student  will 
participate  in  supervised  counseling  experiences  in  local  social  service  agencies.  The 
emphasis  will  be  upon  practice  of  skills  combined  with  regular  consultation  with  the 
supervisor.  May  be  repeated  once  for  additional  credit.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PSY  452.  Ethical  Principles  in  Psychology  (1)  Prerequisite:  Pern.i  ion  of  the  instructor.  A 
study  of  the  ethical  considerations  involved  in  counseling  and  psychotherapy,  psycho- 
logical testing,  and  the  use  of  human  subjects  in  research. 

PSY  455.  Advanced  Psychological  Research  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  355  and  consent  of 
instructor.  Experience  in  the  design,  conduct,  and  evaluation  of  psychological  research. 
Advanced  design  and  analysis  techniques.  Each  student  designs  and  conducts  a  research 
project  and  a  laboratory  exercise  for  Psychology  355.  Three  hours  each  week.  Offered 
on  demand. 

PSY  456.  Physiological  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  105  and  Biology  105  or 
consent  of  instructor.  A  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  roles 
which  various  neural  structures  play  in  the  control  of  behavior.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PSY  456-51.  Methods  in  Physiological  Psychology  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Psychol- 
ogy 456.  A  study  of  basic  mammalian  neuroanatomy  and  methodology  of  physiological 
psychology.  Gross  anatomy  of  the  brain  is  taught  by  using  sheep  brains,  slides  and  tape 
series.  Includes  demonstrations  of  brain  research  methods  such  as  small  animal 
surgery,  brain  stimulation  and  recording,  and  preparation  of  brain  tissue  for  micro- 
scopic examination.  Two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PSY  457.  Animal  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  105  and  Biology  105  or  consent  of 
instructor.  A  study  of  animal  behavior  including  the  traditional  areas  of  ethology  and 
comparative  psychology.  Primary  emphasis  is  upon  the  similarities  and  differences  in 
the  behaviors  of  animals  occupying  various  phylogenetic  positions.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

PSY  465.  Community  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  105.  Psychology  365  is  sug- 
gested. A  study  of  the  contributions  of  psychology  to  the  understanding  of  an  individu- 
al's behavior  as  influenced  by  his  community  environment.  A  major  consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  problems  associated  with  community  mental  health.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

PSY  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent 
of  department  chairman. 

PSY  495.  Topical  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  105  and  consent  of  instructor. 
Discussion  of  selected  topics  in  psychology.  May  be  repeated  for  additional  credit. 
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PSY  499.     Honors  Work  In  Psychology  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and 
senior  standing.  Independent  work  for  honors  students. 


For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  65. 


RECREATION 

(See  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation) 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Participating  disciplines:  Anthropology,  Earth  Sciences,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  Soci- 
ology. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Social  Science  for  the  B.A.  degree:  Fifty-one  hours  in 
the  Social  Sciences,  with  a  minimum  of  30  hours  in  courses  above  299.  At  least  one  course  is 
required  in  each  of  the  five  participating  disciplines,  or  at  least  one  course  required  in  four 
disciplines  with  an  additional  course  in  Economics.  A  minimum  of  21  hours  is  required  in  the 
primary  concentration  area,  with  at  least  15  of  these  hours  in  courses  above  299.  A  minimum 
of  12  hours  is  required  in  each  of  two  secondary  concentration  areas.  At  least  six  additional 
hours  in  Social  Science  are  required. 

Additional  required  courses  include:  a  Research  Methods  course,  the  discipline  of  this  course 
to  be  decided  by  the  advisor  and  the  student  (3  hours);  an  appropriate  Statistics  course  (3 
hours);  a  two-course  History  sequence,  or  an  appropriate  pairing  to  be  decided  by  the  advisor 
and  the  student  (6  hours).  A  Computer  Science  course  is  recommended,  but  not  required.  At 
least  a  2.0  grade  point  average  in  the  Social  Science  concentration  must  be  attained. 

A  faculty  member  within  the  area  of  primary  concentration  shall  serve  as  the  student's 
advisor.  Note:  The  primary  concentration  area  may  not  serve  as  a  discipline  in  a  double  major. 


SOCIAL  WORK 

(See  Sociology  and  Anthropology) 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Dr.  Faulkner,  chairman.  Mrs.  Blanks,  Dr.Dixon,  Dr.  Ferraro,  Mr.  Fields,  Dr.  Lerch,  Dr.  Loft- 
field,  Dr.  McCall,  Dr.  D.  Miller,  Dr.  R.  Miller,  Dr.  Polgar,  Dr.  Sabella,  Dr.  Scalf,  Dr.  Shevach, 
Dr.  Wells,  Dr.  Wilhs. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Sociology  for  the  B.A.  degree:  Sociology  1 05,  306,  360, 
406,  460,  490,  and  18  additional  hours,  12  of  which  must  be  at  the  300-400  level.  Also, 
Statistics  205  and  Computer  Science  105  or  Sociology  306-51  are  required.  Collaterals  will  be 
decided  in  consultation  with  each  advisee.  A  "C"  grade  point  average  over-all  is  required  on 
departmental  courses,  and  at  least  a  "C"  grade  is  mandatory  on  specific  courses  required  in  the 
department. 

The  major  specializations  represented  in  the  department  are  Sociology,  Anthropology, 
Criminal  Justice,  and  Social  Work.  Within  Sociology  some  areas  of  emphasis  are  deviance  and 
social  control,  demography  and  environmental  studies,  urban  and  community  studies,  family 
and  leisure  studies,  and  organizations  and  bureaucracy. 

The  department  offers  some  alternatives  to  the  above  requirements  for  students  specializ- 
ing in  Anthropology,  Criminal  Justice,  and  Social  Work.  These  alternative  requirements  are 
available  in  the  department. 
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Anthropology  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology) 

ANT  105.  Introduction  to  Anthropology  (3)  Introduction  to  the  physical,  archaeological, 
linguistic,  and  ethnological  fields  of  anthropology;  biological  and  cultural  evolution  of 
man.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ANT  205.  (Sociology  205)  Human  Societies  (3)  The  evolution  of  man  and  societies.  Societal 
evolution  as  seen  as  an  extension  of  and/or  parallel  to  biological  evolution.  A  movement 
from  simple  to  complex  forms  of  societies  as  analyzed  from  an  emphasis  upon  suste- 
nance activity  as  the  primary  organizing  principle  of  societies.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ANT  206.  Cultural  Anthropology  (3)  A  presentation  of  the  content  and  historical  develop- 
ment of  cultural  anthropology.  Deals  with  the  cultural  relativism,  ethnocentrism, 
institutional  analysis  and  cultural  integration  and  shifts  in  theoretical  perspectives  by 
comparing  ethnographies  of  selected  cultures.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ANT  207.  Archaeology  (3)  The  concepts  and  aims  of  archaeology,  its  history  as  a  scientific 
discipline  and  its  present  role  in  the  social  sciences.  Attention  to  basic  principles  in  field 
work  and  to  recent  advances.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ANT  207-51.  Archaeological  Laboratory  (1)  Corequisite  or  prerequisite:  Archaeology  207. 
Course  is  designed  to  familiarize  students  with  techniques  of  archaeological  recovery, 
preparation,  preservation,  and  analysis  of  recovered  archaeological  materials.  Labora- 
tory work  will  parallel  lecture,  providing  practical  experience  in  techniques  covered  as 
part  of  lecture  course.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  the  lab  in  order  to  take  lecture.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

ANT  208.  Language  and  Culture  (3)  Human  language,  its  characteristics  and  its  relationship 
to  other  communication  systems  will  be  examined.  The  use  of  language  to  illuminate 
historical  relationships  and  current  sociocultural  processes  will  be  discussed,  as  well  as 
ways  in  which  one  can  investigate  culture  through  cognit've  structures  elicited  from 
speech.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ANT  210.  Physical  Anthropology  (3)  Examination  and  correlation  of  fossil  remains  and 
artifacts  preserved  in  the  geologic  record  as  related  to  the  anatomy  and  behavior  of 
living  human  and  non-human  primate  groups.  Three  lecture  hours  each  week. 

ANT  230.  (Sociology  230)  Utopian  and  Communal  Societies  (3)  A  theoretical  and  descrip- 
tive analysis  of  "intentional"  communities  and  social  systems.  Coverage  of  earliest 
Utopian  experiments  and  modern  rural  and  urban  communes.  Communities  are  viewed 
in  terms  of  their  origin  and  purpose,  ideology,  subsistence,  social  patterns,  relations 
with  the  outside  world,  and  survival.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ANT  250.  Anthropology  Through  Film  (3)  A  series  of  anthropological  (ethnographic)  films 
exploring  life  and  values,  especially  in  nonwestern  societies,  provide  the  primary  course 
material.  The  films  are  used  as  a  surrogate  field  experience  to  introduce  a  number  of 
major  anthropological  topics  that  receive  further  emphasis  in  assigned  readings  and 
class  discussion.  Ethnocentrism,  adaptation,  warfare  and  acculturation  among  other 
themes  are  explored  in  this  course.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ANT  301.  Shamanism,  Witchcraft,  and  Cults  (3)  Prerequisite:  Anthropology  105  or  consent 
of  instructor.  A  study  of  the  religious  institutions  of  traditional  band,  tribal,  and 
peasant  societies.  Topics  cover  psychological  stress,  social  control,  and  ritual  healing. 
The  cult  within  modern  western  society  will  be  compared  with  those  in  traditional 
preindustrial  society.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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ANT  302.  Traditional  Societies  in  the  Modern  World  (3)  Prerequisite:  Anthropology  105  or 
consent  of  instructor.  An  assessment  of  the  impact  of  Western  industrial  societies  on 
primitive  and  peasant  peoples  of  the  world.  Themes  of  acculturation,  underdevelop- 
ment, modernization,  economic  dependency  and  rural  to  urban  migration  will  be 
treated  from  a  cross-cultural  perspective.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ANT  304.  Indians  of  South  America  (3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  This  course  will 
acquaint  the  student  with  human  populations  and  their  adaptations  to  the  South 
American  continent.  Approximately  equal  emphasis  is  given  to  lowland  tribes  and 
Andean  cultures.  Both  of  these  will  be  studied  from  an  historic  perspective  spanning  the 
entire  period  of  man's  presence  on  the  continent.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ANT  305.  Indians  of  North  America  (3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Surveys  of 
North  American  Indian  tribes;  subsistence  patterns  reflected  through  cultural  adapta- 
tion to  various  ecotypes;  archaeological  analysis  of  the  interplay  of  Asian  and  Mexican 
influences;  restructuring  of  North  American  Indian  cultures  as  a  consequence  of 
European  influence.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ANT  306.  Principles  of  Kinship  and  Social  Organization  (3)  Prerequisite:  Anthropology 
105.  This  course  deals  with  the  structures  and  functions  of  kinship  in  a  variety  of 
cultures  as  a  background  for  the  study  of  complex  cultural  patterns.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

ANT  307.  New  World  Archaeology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Anthropology  105  or  207  or  consent  of 
instructor.  The  entry  of  man  into  North  America  and  South  America  will  be  examined 
using  archaeological  data.  Other  topics  will  include  the  post-Pleistocene  expansion  of 
big  game  hunters,  woodland  hunter-gatherers,  and  the  development  of  agricultural 
societies.  Diffusion  versus  independent  invention  will  be  considered.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

ANT  308.  Marine  Archaeology:  Methods  and  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite:  Anthropology  207, 
Diver's  Certificate,  310  co-requisite.  This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  archaeol- 
ogist to  the  field  of  underwater  archaeology.  Both  classroom  and  field  sessions  will  be 
required.  Theory  will  be  derived  from  the  existing  literature.  The  role  of  the  archaeolo- 
gist as  an  underwater  scientist  will  be  emphasized.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ANT  309.  Environmental  Anthropology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Anthropology  105  or  206  or  207  or 
consent  of  instructor.  A  study  of  cultural  adaptations  as  responses  of  human  popula- 
tions to  varied  environments;  this  course  will  fcxrus  upon  cultural  vs.  biological  adapta- 
tion from  the  archaeological  past  to  the  ethnographic  present. 

ANT  310.  Marine  Archaeology:  Field  Practicum  (3-6)  Prerequisite:  Anthropology  207, 
Diver's  Certificate,  308  co-requisite.  Practical  field  methods  will  be  taught  utilizing 
actual  underwater  prehistoric  or  historic  sites.  Survey  techniques,  excavation,  record- 
keeping and  preservation  will  be  stressed  and  adapted  to  a  submarine  environment. 

ANT  311.  Field  Methods  in  Archaeology  (3-6)  Prerequisite:  Anthropology  207.  Practical 
field  methods  of  land-site  archaeology  will  be  taught  through  the  excavation  of  local 
archaeological  sites.  Scientific  excavation,  sampling,  and  preservation  techniques  will 
be  presented  as  the  basic  tools  of  the  archaeologist. 

ANT  312.  Historical  Archaeology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Anthropology  105  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Substantive  investigation  of  the  special  excavation  and  analysis  procedures,  subject 
matter,  and  goals  of  archaeology  as  applied  to  the  historic  past  of  North  America. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  historic  archaeological  sites  in  the  local  (South- 
eastern North  Carolina)  region.  Lecture,  laboratory  and  field  work  involved.  Three 
hours  each  week. 
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ANT  317.  The  Human  Condition  in  Latin  America  (3)  Prerequisite:  Anthropology  105  or 
consent  of  instructor.  This  course  applies  the  anthropological  perspective  to  the  study 
of  the  complex  national  cultures  of  Latin  America.  Topics  covered  focus  on  the  problem 
of  relating  peasant  communities,  small  towns,  urban  slums,  middle  class  neighbor- 
hoods, and  clubs  and  social  networks  to  regional  and  national  institutions.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

ANT  320.  Human  Origins  (3)  Prerequisite:  Anthropology/Earth  Sciences  210  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Classification  and  history  of  human  evolution  deduced  from  the  fossil 
record.  Discussion  of  Tertiary  hominoids  and  emergence  of  humans  with  emphasis  on 
Australopithecines  and  later  Pleistocene  hominids. Three  hours  each  week. 

ANT  322.  Primate  Biology  and  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite:  Anthropology  210  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Ecology,  social  behavior,  and  functional  morphology  and  classification  of 
living  primates  (prosimians,  monkeys,  and  apes);  their  evolutionary  history  and 
development. 

ANT  324.  Human  Biological  Variation  (3)  Prerequisite:  Anthropology  210  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Nature  and  extent  of  heritable  differences  among  human  populations  in 
evolutionary  perspective.  Consideration  of  effects  of  environmental  factors  on  genie 
expression.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ANT  345.  Method  and  Practice  in  Cultural  Anthropology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Anthropology 
105  or  consent  of  instructor.  A  study  of  ethnographic  field  methods  through  selected 
readings  demonstrating  field  techniques  of  major  figures  in  cultural  anthropology,  both 
past  and  present.  Practice  involves  exercises  in  participant-observation,  indepth  inter- 
viewing, survey  research,  photographic  analysis,  and  tape  recordings  of  cultural  events. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

ANT  350.  Maritime  Anthropology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Anthropology  105  or  consent  of 
instructor.  A  study  of  fishermen,  navigators,  boatbuilders,  and  seamen.  This  course 
traces  the  origins  and  development  of  human  maritime  adaptations  in  selected  regions 
of  the  world.  Themes  include  primitive  and  traditional  fisheries,  technological  innova- 
tion, fisheries  management  and  law  of  the  sea.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ANT  411.  Advanced  Field  Training  in  Archaeology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Anthropology  105,  207, 
311,  and  consent  of  instructor.  Supervisory  training  for  field  archaeologists.  Students 
direct  specific  aspects  of  archaeological  excavation,  including  research  design,  data 
recovery,  daily  site  management,  and  field  analysis.  For  the  advanced  archaeology 
student  only.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ANT  450.  History  of  Anthropological  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  anthropology 
above  the  introductory  level  or  consent  of  instructor.  This  course  traces  the  develop- 
ment of  anthropological  theory  through  the  research  and  writings  of  key  figures  in  the 
field.  Attention  is  directed  toward  social  and  intellectual  contexts  out  of  which  anthro- 
pological theories  emerge.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ANT  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

ANT  495.  Topical  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Discussion  of  selected 
topics  in  anthropology. 

ANT  499.  Honors  Work  in  Anthropology  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program 
and  senior  standing.  Independent  work  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  65. 
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Criminal  Justice  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology) 

CRJ  201.  Introduction  to  Criminal  Justice  (3)  A  study  of  the  various  components  of  North 
Carolina's  criminal  justice  system  will  include  an  analysis  of  the  structure  and  function 
of  law  enforcement  agencies,  the  court  system,  corrections  and  probation  systems. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

CRJ  240.  Issues  in  Criminal  Justice  (3)  This  course  will  be  a  study  of  crime,  lawlessness,  civil 
unrest  and  violence  as  issues  relating  to  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  focusing 
on  the  current  role  of  the  system,  the  problems  arising  from  attempting  to  fill  that  role, 
and  some  role  modification  that  will  improve  the  general  operation  of  the  criminal 
justice  system.  Three  hours  each  week. 

CRJ  306.  (Social  Work  306)  Evaluative  Methods  for  Service  Agencies  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Statistics  205  and  one  Computer  Science  course.  Interviewing,  participant-observation, 
ethnomethodology  evaluative  research,  analysis  of  data  and  its  implications,  research 
methods  with  emphasis  on  practical  application.  Three  hours  each  week. 

CRJ  340.  Police  in  Society  (3)  Prerequisite:  Criminal  Justice  201.  Evolution  of  law  enforce- 
ment systems  and  practices  through  the  ages.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  effects  of 
societal  changes  and  on  survey  of  comparative  police  systems.  Three  hours  each  week. 

CRJ  350.  Criminal  Courts  and  the  American  Justice  System  (3)  Prerequisite:  Criminal 
Justice  201.  This  course  examines  the  social  dynamics  of  American  Criminal  Courts. 
Primary  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  pivotal  role  of  the  court  as  an  agent  of  social  control. 
Relationships  and  interactions  between  the  courthouse  workgroup  (police,  prosecutor, 
defense  attorney,  judge)  are  examined.  The  courtroom  roles  assumed  by  members  of 
society  (witnesses,  victims,  defendants,  jurors)  are  discussed.  Visits  to  State  and  Federal 
Courts  are  included  in  course  requirements.  Three  hours  each  week. 

CRJ  395.  Corrections  (3)  Prerequisite:  Criminal  Justice  201.  An  historical  review  of  societal 
patterns  of  punishment,  an  in-depth  analysis  of  the  diversity  of  alternatives  to  incarcer- 
ation, and  an  examination  of  practical  data  related  to  counselor-counselee  relationships 
in  correctional  settings  are  course  objectives.  Three  hours  each  week. 

CRJ  405.  Criminal  Justice  Administration  (3)  Prerequisite:  Criminal  Justice  201,  240,  and 
consent  of  instructor.  A  concentration  on  management  techniques  for  each  administra- 
tive segment  of  criminal  justice:  the  police,  the  courts,  prosecution/defense,  probation, 
parole  and  corrections.  It  will  offer  alternative  models,  based  on  a  system  approach  to 
function  and  role,  that  relate  each  criminal  justice  sub-system  administratively  to  the 
others.  Three  hours  each  week. 

CRJ  450.  Criminal  Justice  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite:  Criminal  Justice  201  plus  six  additional 
hours  in  Criminal  Justice.  An  analysis  of  the  development  of  theories  of  justice  and 
crime  control.  The  theories  and  principles  upon  which  the  American  system  of  justice  is 
based  are  covered.  Three  hours  each  week. 

CRJ  490.  Criminal  Justice  Practicum  (3-6)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  instructor.  A  course  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  criminal  justice 
agencies  of  all  governmental  levels.  Observation  of  agency  programs  and  activities  in 
applied  criminal  justice  are  integrated  with  formalized  knowledge  gained  in  the  class- 
room to  provide  the  student  with  beginning  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  consistent 
with  his  career  plans. 

CRJ  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent 
of  instructor. 
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CRJ  495.  Topical  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of 
instructor.  Consideration  of  special  topics  not  dealt  with  in  the  regular  courses. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  65. 

Social  Work  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology) 

SWK  235.  Introduction  to  Social  Work  (3)  History,  methods,  and  practice  in  professional 
social  work  in  the  United  States.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SWK  245.  Human  Behavior  in  the  Social  Environment  (3)  Prerequisite:  Social  Work  235.  A 
survey  of  the  human  behavior  from  a  social  systems  standpoint.  Emphasis  on  concepts 
and  theories  relevant  to  social  work  intervention  with  individuals,  families,  groups, 
organizations,  and  communities.  A  theoretical  foundation  for  specialized  areas  of 
casework,  group  work,  and  community  organization  is  provided.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

SWK  301.  Social  Casework  Methods  (3)  Prerequisite:  Social  Work  235.  An  introduction  to 
the  basic  principles,  methods  and  techniques  which  form  the  basis  for  social  work 
practice  with  special  emphasis  on  the  professional  use  of  self  and  utilization  of  syste- 
matic processes  of  problem  solving  in  the  delivery  of  social  and  rehabilitation  services. 
The  interview,  social  study,  information  gathering,  group  leadership,  and  other  prob- 
lem solving  methods  will  be  introduced.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SWK  302.  Social  Group  Work  Methods  (3)  Prerequisite:  Social  Work  301.  This  course 
provides  an  opportunity  to  explore  more  fully  differential  concepts  and  principles, 
advocacy  role,  problem-solving  skills,  strategies  and  techniques  in  providing  discrete 
services  to  individuals,  groups,  and  communities.  Emphasis  is  on  roles,  communicative 
patterns,  and  types  of  systems  encountered  by  the  social  worker.  It  is  also  concerned 
with  the  broadening  and  deepening  of  principles  underlying  autonomous  social  work 
practice,  decision  techniques,  goal  formulation  and  mobilizing  competence  for  action. 
Observation  and  participation  in  a  selected  human  service  agency  is  required.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

SWK  306.  (Criminal  Justice  306)  Evaluative  Methods  for  Service  Agencies  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Statistics  205  and  one  Computer  Science  course.  Interviewing,  participant-observation, 
ethnomethodology  evaluative  research,  analysis  of  data  and  its  implications,  research 
methods  with  emphasis  on  practical  application.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SWK  310.  Programs  and  Policies  for  Older  Americans  (3)  Prerequisite:  SWK  235.  Health, 
social,  and  income  needs  of  an  aging  population  will  be  related  to  current  laws,  pro- 
grams, administrative  networks,  and  politics.  Current  issues  in  the  development  of 
programs  such  as  age-integration,  community  based  services,  advocacy  and  protection 
will  be  covered.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SWK  318.  Social  Work  and  Health  Care  Delivery  (3)  Prerequisite:  Social  Work  235.  An 
examination  of  the  rationale,  issues,  problems  and  practices  related  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  client-centered  health  care.  New  programs  and  proposals  for  the  delivery  of 
health  services  will  be  reviewed  systematically  with  reference  to  the  implications  for 
social  work  practice. 

SWK  336.  Suicidology  and  Crisis  Intervention  (3)  Prerequisite:  Social  Work  235.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  present  range  of  theoretical  formulations  of  crisis  theory  will  be  made  and 
related  to  the  variety  of  ways  it  is  being  applied  in  many  fields  of  practice  and  in  a 
number  of  commonly  encountered  stressful  situations.  Many  points  of  view  and 
approaches,  reflecting  diverse  efforts  at  extending  the  knowledge  and  practice  base  of 
crisis  conceptualizations  are  studied.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  observing,  formulating. 
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defining,  and  measuring  the  threats,  tasks  and  opportunities  associated  with  crisis 
behavior  in  individuals  and  families.  The  use  of  preventative  techniques  that  are  appro- 
priate for  individuals,  groups  and  communities  are  explored.  A  common  theoretical 
frame  of  reference  will  be  developed  to  provide  systematic  and  in-depth  response,  the 
range  of  normally  developing  life  crisis,  as  well  as  abnormal  and  accidental  crises.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

SWK  396.  Community  Organization  and  Social  Practice  (3)  Prerequisite:  Social  Work  235. 
The  course  analyzes  a  variety  of  forms  of  community  organization  practice,  focusing  on 
definition  of  goals,  values,  roles  and  skills  required  for  professional  practice.  Commun- 
ity organization  is  viewed  as  a  process  of  bringing  about  desirable  changes  in  commun- 
ity life.  Community  needs  and  resources  available  to  meet  these  needs  are  studied. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

SWK  435.  Social  Welfare  Policies  (3)  Prerequisite:  Social  Work  235,  301,  and  302.  A  proble- 
matic approach  to  situations  that  affect  policies,  issues,  programs  and  services  in  social 
work  and  rehabilitation  services.  An  attempt  to  aid  the  student  in  developing  an 
analytical  and  critical  understanding  as  he  explores  the  motivation  and  methods  by 
which  social  work  and  rehabilitation  services,  policies  and  programs  are  being  devel- 
oped by  our  society  and  other  countries.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SWK  490.  Social  Work  Practicum  (3-6)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  A  field  expe- 
rience in  selected  social  agencies  designed  to  permit  student  application  and  integration 
of  cognitive  and  af fectual  learning  with  a  formalized  service  system.  Learning  experien- 
ces and  content  are  designed  to  gain  and  demonstrate  beginning  knowledge,  attitudes 
and  skills  which  are  consistent  with  the  concepts  of  social  practice.  The  student  will 
participate  in  a  two  hour  weekly  seminar. 

SWK  490-51.  Social  Work  Laboratory  (1)  Prerequisite:  Social  Work  490  co-requisite.  Inte- 
gration of  practicum  and  theory  through  the  discussion  of  selected  topics  related  to 
social  work  practices.  To  be  taken  concurrently  with  Social  Work  490.  Two  hours  each 
week. 

SWK  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

SWK  495.  Topical  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105,  Social  Work  235  and  consent  of 
instructor.  A  consideration  of  special  topics  not  dealt  with  in  regular  courses. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  65. 

Sociology  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology) 

SOC  105.  Introduction  to  Sociology  (3)  Science  of  human  society  emphasizing  physical  basis 
of  society,  culture,  collective  behavior,  population,  and  social  institutions.  Analytical 
approach  stressed.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  110.  Sociology  in  Contemporary  Life  (3)  An  introductory  level  course  designed  to 
enable  students  to  think  about  and  interpret  the  social  world  and  events  around  them. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  discovering  your  social  self,  understanding  social  interac- 
tion, and  interpreting  the  relationship  of  the  individual  with  modern  industrial  society. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  200.  Sociology  of  Sport  (3)  A  sociological  examination  of  the  rise  of  sport  in  contem- 
porary society  Topics  such  as  the  social  organization  of  sports,  women  and  sports, 
sports  and  violence,  inter-scholastic  sports  and  achievement  behavior,  discrimination 
and  sports,  and  the  future  of  sport  are  covered.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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SOC  205.  (Anthropology  205)  Human  Societies  (3)  The  evolution  of  man  and  societies. 
Societal  evolution  as  seen  as  an  extension  of  and/or  parallel  to  biological  evolution.  A 
movement  from  simple  to  complex  as  analyzed  from  a  focus  upon  sustenance  activity  as 
the  primary  organizing  principle  of  societies.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  215.  Modern  Social  Problems  (3)  Social  controls  and  the  sociology  of  revolutionary 
change.  Problems  related  to  race,  family,  crime,  delinquency,  and  social  disorganization. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  220.  Sociology  of  Birth  and  Death  (3)  The  examination  of  the  sociological  dimensions  of 
"human  entry  and  exit."  The  social  organizational  and  cultural  dimensions  of  birth  and 
death  will  be  considered  in  terms  of  rites  of  passage,  bureaucratization,  social  move- 
ments, cultural  difterences,  and  historical  and  contemporary  contexts.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

SOC  225.  Collective  Behavior  and  Social  Movements  (3)  Analysis  of  social  behavior  that 
breaks  from  existing  patterns  and  expectations,  such  as  riots,  crowds,  revolution,  and 
social  movements.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  230.  (Anthropology  230)  Utopian  and  Communal  Societies  (3)  A  theoretical  and 
descriptive  analysis  of  "intentional"  communities  and  social  systems.  Coverage  of 
earliest  Utopian  experiments  and  modern  rural  and  urban  communes.  Communities  are 
viewed  in  terms  of  their  origin  and  purpose,  ideology,  subsistence,  social  patterns, 
relations  with  the  outside  world,  and  survival.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  237.  Sociology  of  Aging  (3)  This  course  covers  sociological  and  social  psychological 
aspects  of  growing  old.  Emphasizing  a  life-span  perspective,  the  students  will  be 
introduced  to  the  major  theories  and  methods  sociologists  use  to  explain  the  aging 
process.  Salient  topics  include  age  stratification,  adjustment  to  major  life  events,  hous- 
ing patterns,  and  institutional  care.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  305.  Population  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  A  study  of  the  changes  in  size,  compo- 
sition, distribution  of  population  and  the  dynamics  underlying  them.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

SOC  306.  Methods  of  Social  Research  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105,  Statistics  205.  Intro- 
duction to  the  logic  and  methods  of  sociological  research.  Topics  include  the  logic  of 
social  scientific  inquiry;  the  relationship  between  theory  and  research;  problem  formu- 
lation; research  design;  conceptualization  and  measurement;  operationalization;  sam- 
pling; modes  of  observation;  index  and  scale  construction;  introduction  to  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  quantitative  data;  and  ethics  and  politics  of  social  research.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

SOC  306-51.  Methods  of  Social  Research  Laboratory  (1)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105  and 
Statistics  205.  Basic  instruction  in  SPSS  computer  programming  techniques  and  appli- 
cations to  social  scientific  data  management  and  analysis.  Two  hours  each  week. 

SOC  315.  Urban  Sociology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  Analysis  of  the  history  and 
development,  social  organization,  and  problems  of  the  city.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  316.  Human  Ecology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105  and  three  additional  hours  in  Soci- 
ology above  the  introductory  level.  A  theory  of  community  structure  based  on  socie- 
tal evolution  as  shown  through  the  referential  concepts  of  population,  organization, 
environment  and  technology.  An  analysis  of  the  spatial,  temporal,  functional  and  rela- 
tional configuration  of  human  communities.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  325.  American  Minority  Relations  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  Analysis  of  the 
ascriptive  bases  of  inequality  in  American  society:  race,  ethnicity,  religion  and  sex. 
Topics  include  sociocultural  causes  and  consequences  of  prejudice  and  discrimination; 
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institutionalized  discrimination;  and  European  immigration,  ethnicity  and  assimilation. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  335.  The  Sociology  of  Deviant  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  The  analysis 
of  certain  behavior  in  terms  of  deviations  from  norms;  the  application  of  sociological 
and  psychological  concepts  and  theory  to  deviant  behavior,  and  the  critical  evaluation  of 
non-sociological  research  and  theories.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  340.  Principles  of  Social  Organization  and  Bureaucracy  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105. 
Examination  of  theory  and  research  on  structure  and  processes  of  large  scale  formal 
organizations  in  Western  society;  consideration  of  industrial-commercial  governmen- 
tal, religious,  military,  political  and  educational  organizations.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  345.  Sociology  of  the  Family  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  Origin  and  development 
of  the  family  as  a  social  institution  from  an  historical  and  comparative  approach; 
analysis  of  forms  and  functions  of  the  family:  socialization,  mate  selection,  procreation. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  346.  Sociology  of  Religion  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  An  analysis  of  the  structure, 
function  and  process  of  religion,  emphasizing  the  reciprocal  relation  of  religion  and 
culture  and  religious  differentiation  and  institutionalization.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  347.  Sociology  of  Education  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  An  examination  of  the 
socio-cultural  factors  operating  at  various  levels  of  the  educational  process,  from 
classroom  to  school  system  to  community,  in  light  of  the  changing  roles  of  the  child  and 
education  in  a  complex  industrial  society.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  348.  Sociology  of  Leisure  and  the  Arts  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  This  course 
surveys  existing  theory  and  research  with  respect  to  the  concept  of  leisure.  Specific 
attention  is  devoted  to  sociological  analyses  of  trends,  differentials,  and  time  expendi- 
tures which  population  categories  exhibit  in  recreational,  sporting,  and  arts  activities. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  350.  Sex  Roles  in  Society  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  The  differentiation  of  both 
ascribed  and  achieved  roles  in  modern  society  based  on  the  variable  of  sex  of  the 
individual,  conditions  which  serve  to  maintain  or  to  weaken  the  normative  patterns, 
and  consideration  of  some  of  the  consequences  of  differentiation.  The  effects  of  sex-role 
socialization  on  political,  occupational,  and  educational  behavior,  with  emphasis  placed 
on  stability  and  change.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  355.  Criminology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  The  nature,  variation  and  causes  of 
crime  are  studied  as  aspects  of  the  American  culture.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  360.  Foundations  of  Social  Thought  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105  and  six  additional 
hours  in  Sociology  above  the  introductory  level.  A  review  of  the  significant  trends  of 
development  in  sociological  theory  with  emphasis  on  the  relationship  of  theory  to 
research.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  365.  (Psychology  365)  Social  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105  or  Psychology 
105.  The  study  of  behavior  as  a  function  of  group  situations.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  366.  Social  Change  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  The  study  of  social  and  cultural 
change  in  community  and  society  with  emphasis  upon  the  rate  and  degree  of  change, 
direction  of  change,  mechanism  of  change,  and  planning  of  change.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

SOC  375.  Juvenile  Delinquency  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  The  analysis  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  as  it  exists  in  a  changing  contemporary 
society.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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SOC  385.  The  Community  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  Structure,  process  and  change  in 
modern  communities.  Topics  include  analysis  of  the  concept  of  community;  the  com- 
munity as  a  social  system;  major  community  functions;  relationships  between  the 
community  and  larger  society;  community  stratification,  power  structure  and  organi- 
zation. Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  386.  Sociology  of  Work  and  Occupations  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105  and  three 
additional  hours  in  Sociology  or  Economics.  An  analysis  of  the  place  of  work  in  society. 
Thiscourse  examines  occupational  structures  as  the  primary  link  between  persons  and 
the  larger  society.  Topics  to  be  included  are  the  growth  and  development  of  occupa- 
tional structure,  occupations  and  technological  change,  occupations  and  organizational 
complexity,  and  other  system  features  which  influence  or  are  influenced  by  the  occupa- 
tional structure.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  390.  Social  Structures  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  The  course  examines  the  con- 
cept of  social  structure  as  differentiated  social  positions  and  units  and  their  interrela- 
tions, including  bases  of  differentiation  and  integration.  Examines  patterns  of  a  variety 
of  social  structures — the  overall  structure  and  patterned  development  of  society,  the 
structure  of  culture,  the  structure  of  deviance,  the  structure  of  interaction — • 
considering  consequences  and  interrelations.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  406.  Sociological  Methods  of  Social  Research  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  306.  The 
student  will  be  introduced  to  the  process  of  constructing  theories  relative  to  social 
relations,  and  to  their  practical  applications  in  the  conduct  of  actual  survey  research. 
There  will  also  be  a  segment  of  time  used  to  introduce  those  non-parametric  statistics 
that  are  most  often  used  with  either  nominal  or  ordinal  data.  A  segment  of  the  course 
will  also  be  devoted  to  introducing  the  student  to  SPSS  computer  programming.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

SOC  415.  Power  and  Privilege  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105  and  six  additional  hours  in 
Sociology  above  the  introductory  level.  Examination  of  social  stratification  as  the 
system  of  distribution  of  privilege,  power  and  prestige  in  modern  and  traditional 
societies.  Discussion  of  major  theories  and  theorists  of  stratification;  the  structure  and 
process  of  systems  of  social  inequality;  the  causes,  correlates  and  consequences  of 
socially  structured  inequality.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  449.  Sociology  of  Law  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105  and  junior/senior  standing.  An 
analysis  of  the  role  of  law  in  society.  Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  relationship 
between  law  and  social  organization  and  the  relation  of  sociocultural  changes  to  sub- 
stantive and  procedural  aspects  of  law.  The  conceptof  justice  will  also  be  analyzed.  Law 
will  be  viewed  as  a  collectivistic-individualistic  process  and  as  a  reflection  of  sociocul- 
tural values.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  460.  Contemporary  Sociological  Thought  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  360.  Coverage  of 
the  major  contemporary  theoretical  approaches  in  sociology  is  provided.  The  develop- 
ment of  structural-f  unctionalism,  positivism,  Marxian  thought,  interactionism,  ethno- 
methodology,  and  structuralism  are  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  structure  and  purposes  of 
theory.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  490.  Senior  Project  (3-6)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105,  306,  406  and  senior  status.  A 
personal  study  of  a  segment  of  the  community  will  be  undertaken  by  each  major.  There 
will  be  an  analytical  paper  written  after  actual  data  has  been  acquired  preferably 
through  a  personal  confrontation  within  an  institutional  setting. 

SOC  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

SOC  495.  Topical  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105  and  consent  of  instructor. 
Consideration  of  special  topics  not  regularly  dealt  with  in  regular  courses. 
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SOC  499.     Honors  Work  in  Sociology  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and 
senior  standing.  Independent  work  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  65. 
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CAMERON  SCHOOL  OF 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Norman  R.  Kaylor,  Dean 

The  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington  has  planned  its  courses  and  curricula  to  be  of  use  to  the  graduate  in  a  position  of 
responsibility  as  an  owner  of  an  independent  business  enterprise  or  as  an  employee  at  the 
decision-making  level  in  private  business  or  in  government  and  other  non-profit  organiza- 
tions. 

The  primary  function  of  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration  is  to  teach 
students  the  basic  body  of  knov^ledge  they  will  need  to  enter  a  career  in  business  or  govern- 
ment and  to  promote  the  development  of  proficiency  in  practical  application.  The  academic 
programs  provide  graduates  with  career  opportunities  in  manufacturing  and  service  organiza- 
tions, marketing  and  sales,  government,  accounting  firms,  banks  and  other  financial  institu- 
tions. The  graduate  is  also  prepared  to  enter  law  school  and  graduate  programs  in  public 
administration  as  well  as  for  graduate  study  in  accountancy,  business  administration,  and 
economics.  As  complementary  functions,  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration 
undertakes  research  in  appropriate  areas  and  provides  related  services  to  business  and 
governmental  units. 

The  B.S.  degree  is  offered  in  four  areas  of  concentration:  Accountancy,  Business  Manage- 
ment, Marketing,  and  Economics.  The  B.A.  degree  with  a  concentration  in  Economics  is 
offered  for  those  students  who  want  to  study  Economics  in  the  liberal  arts  tradition. 

Students  may  qualify  for  the  B.S.  degree  by  successfully  completing  the  requirements  as 
stated  under  Academic  Regulations  and  Procedures,  the  courses  designated  for  the  degree 
program  and  attaining  a  minimum  quality  point  average  of  2.0  in  all  courses  attempted  in  the 
Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration.  The  B.A.  degree  requires  a  minimum  quality 
point  average  of  2.0  in  all  Economics  courses  attempted  and  in  the  combined  concentration  and 
collateral  courses  attempted. 

ACCOUNTANCY 

Mr.  Appleton,  chairman.  Mr.  Earney,  Dr.  Kauder,  Dr.  Kaylor,  Mr.  Roscher,  Mrs.  Sawyer, 
Mr.  Zeko. 

The  B.S.  degree  with  a  concentration  in  Accountancy  provides  the  student  with  the  analyti- 
cal foundation  of  the  discipline  of  accountancy.  Included  are  the  special  tools  and  techniques  of 
planning  and  control  using  financial  and  managerial  accounting,  income  taxes,  cost  analysis, 
and  systems. 

Students  establish  qualifications  for  careers  as  professional  certified  public  accountants,  and 
in  industrial,  governmental,  and  other  positions  requiring  managerial  and  analytical  skills.  The 
accounting  concentration  provides  an  excellent  background  for  graduate  and  other  profes- 
sional education. 

The  elements  of  planning,  administration,  and  control  covered  in  the  accounting  courses  are 
essential  to  all  areas  of  business.  Many  of  the  courses  offered  benefit  students  concentrating  in 
other  fields  by  furnishing  a  comprehensive  background  of  business  procedures  and  financial 
relationships.  Likewise,  students  concentrating  in  Accountancy  find  it  advantageous  to  elect 
as  many  courses  as  possible  in  other  areas  of  business,  especially  the  quantitative  fields. 

A  graduate  of  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration  who  has  completed  a 
concentration  in  Accountancy  is  permitted  by  the  State  Board  of  Accountancy  of  North 
Carolina  to  write  the  CPA  examination.  The  student  is  also  qualified  by  the  Institute  of 
Management  Accounting  to  write  the  CMA  examination. 

Students  must  earn  a  minimum  quality  point  average  of  2.0  in  all  accounting  courses 
attempted  in  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Accountancy  for  the  B.S.  degree: 

(a)   Foundation  Courses:  Mathematics  225  or  211,  Accounting  201-202,  Business  207, 
Economics  251  and  252. 
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(b)  Business  and  Economics  Core:  Business  303,  304,  355,  453  or  455,  461-462,  Economics 
336,  and  Finance  335. 

(c)  Accounting  301-302,  305,  308,  407,  and  two  courses  from  the  following;  Accounting 
401,  402,  403,  and  408. 

Accountancy  Course  Descriptions 

ACG  201-202.  Principles  of  Accounting  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  11.  Preparation  of 
financial  records,  working  papers,  statements  of  financial  position,  income  statements, 
and  statements  of  changes  in  financial  position.  ACG  201  emphasizes  financial  account- 
ing; ACG  202  emphasizes  managerial  uses  of  accounting. 

ACG  301-302.  Intermediate  Accounting  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  Accounting  202.  Analysis  of  the 
theory,  concepts,  principles  and  procedures  underlying  the  preparation  of  financial 
statements  for  external  reporting  in  the  light  of  current  issues  and  practices. 

ACG  305.  Cost  Accounting  (3)  Prerequisite:  Accounting  202.  Costs  for  planning  and  con- 
trol, including  the  role  of  the  accountant  in  the  organization;  cost  behavior  and  volume- 
profit  relationships;  responsibility  accounting;  standard  costs;  flexible  budgets;  cost 
structures  for  control  and  motivation;  and  relevant  costs  for  nonroutine  decisions. 

ACG  306.  Accounting  for  Management  and  Control  (3)  Prerequisite:  Accounting  202.  The 
study  of  how  accounting  data  can  be  analyzed,  interpreted,  and  used  by  management  in 
planning  and  controlling  business  activities.  Emphasis  is  on  the  analysis  of  accounting 
data  rather  than  the  collecting  and  recording  functions.  Not  open  to  students  concen- 
trating in  accountancy. 

ACG  308.  Income  Tax  Accounting  (3)  Prerequisite:  Accounting  202.  Principles  of  federal 
and  state  income  taxes  as  related  to  individuals,  partnerships,  and  corporations;  the 
history  and  development  of  taxation,  and  special  income  tax  problems. 

ACG  401.  Accounting  for  Business  Combinations  (3)  Prerequisite:  Accounting  301-302.  A 
study  of  accounting  problems  in  partnerships,  mergers,  and  consolidations,  parent- 
subsidiary  interrelationships,  branch  and  foreign  operations,  and  non-profit  organiza- 
tions. Emphasis  on  consolidated  financial  statements. 

ACG  402.  Specialized  Accounting  Problems  (3)  Prerequisite:  Accounting  301-302  and  305. 
Advanced  study  of  accounting  practice  and  theory  with  emphasis  on  preparation  for  the 
CPA  examination.  Includes  study  of  official  pronouncements  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Certified  Public  Accountants  and  the  Financial  Standards  Board. 

ACG  403.  Administrative  Accounting  and  Control  (3)  Prerequisite:  Accounting  305  or 
Accounting  306.  The  controllership  function  and  analytical  methods  to  serve  the 
information  needs  of  decision  making  and  control;  advanced  topics  in  cost  accounting, 
forecasting,  budget  design  and  preparation,  and  responsibility  accounting. 

ACG  407.  Auditing  (3)  Prerequisite:  Accounting  301-302.  Objectives,  standards  and  proce- 
dures involved  in  examining  and  reporting  on  financial  statements  of  business  organi- 
zations by  independent  auditors  in  light  of  ethical  and  legal  obligations. 

ACG  408.  Contemporary  Accounting  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite:  Accounting  301-302.  Analy- 
sis and  evaluation  of  current  accounting  thought  relating  to  nature,  measurement,  and 
reporting  of  business  income  and  financial  condition. 

ACG  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairman. 

ACG  499.  Honors  Work  in  Accounting  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent 
work  for  honors  students. 
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MANAGEMENT  AND  MARKETING 

Dr.  Harper,  chairman.  Dr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Badarinathi,  Mr.  Burke,  Dr.  Busbin,  Mr.  Davenport, 
Mrs.  Davis,  Dr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Marshall,  Ms.  Mclnerney,  Dr.  Sherman,  Dr.  West. 

The  Management  and  Marketing  degree  programs  provide  preparation  for  careers  in 
product  and  service  organizations.  Each  program  of  study  is  based  on  a  broad  educational 
foundation  combined  with  courses  in  Accounting,  Finance,  Management,  Marketing,  and 
Economics.  Both  programs  are  also  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  pursue  other  profes- 
sions in  legal,  governmental,  and  not-for-profit  institutions. 

Students  are  permitted  some  latitude  in  selecting  courses.  Students  may  choose  to  concen- 
trate in  Management,  Marketing,  or  General  Business. 

Within  the  field  of  Management,  the  student  selects  from  courses  in  personnel,  organiza- 
tional behavior,  small  business  management,  and  business  information  systems  and  should 
consider  additional  courses  in  Economics,  Psychology,  Marketing,  Computer  Science,  Finance, 
and  Accounting. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Business  Management  for  the  B.S.  degree: 

(a)  Foundation  Courses:  Mathematics  225  or  211,  Accounting  201-202,  Business  207, 
Economics  251  and  252. 

(b)  Business  and  Economics  Core:  Accounting  306,  Business  303,  304,  355,  357,  455, 
461-462,  Economics  336,  Marketing  340,  and  Finance  335. 

(c)  Four  courses  selected  from  the  following:  Business  310,  356,  358,  406,  453,  495, 
Marketing  344,  445,  Finance  436,  Accounting  403. 

Students  who  desire  to  have  a  concentration  in  General  Business  have  the  same  require- 
ments as  the  B.S.  Degree  in  Business  Management  except  that  in  (c)  above  the  student  may 
select  four  courses  from  Accounting,  Business  Management,  Finance,  Economics,  and/or 
Marketing  numbered  above  299. 

The  Marketing  curriculum  requires  courses  in  the  traditional  areas  of  consumer  behavior, 
marketing  research,  and  marketing  management;  but  the  prograin  is  flexible  enough  to  permit 
students  to  study  courses  that  are  beneficial  to  careers  in  promotion,  retailing,  sales  and 
distribution  management.  Students  should  also  consider  additional  courses  in  Psychology  and 
Economics. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Marketing  for  the  B.S.  degree: 

(a)  Foundation  Courses:  Mathematics  225  or  211,  Accounting  201-202,  Business  207, 
Economics  251  and  252. 

(b)  Business  and  Economics  Core:  Accounting  306,  Business  303,  304,  355,  357,  455, 
416-462,  Economics  320,  Finance  335,  Marketing  340. 

(c)  Marketing  341,  349,  445,  and  one  course  from  the  following:  Marketing  344,  346,  347, 
448. 


Business  Management  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Management  and  Marketing) 

BUS  207.  Statistical  Analysis  for  Business  and  Economics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
111.  Classification  and  presentation  of  business  and  economic  data,  statistical  inference 
including  estimation  and  hypothesis  testing  procedures,  Bayesian  inference,  correla- 
tion and  regression  analysis,  time  series  and  index  numbers. 

BUS  303.  Computer  Applications  in  Business  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business  207.  The  vocabulary 
necessary  to  communicate  with  the  computer,  including  an  introduction  to  program- 
ming using  BASIC  or  FORTRAN.  An  extension  of  statistical  techniques  using  canned 
statistical  packages  for  business  problems. 
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BUS  304.  Introduction  to  Management  Science  (3)  Prerequisite:  Accounting  202,  Economics 
251,  252,  Mathematics  225,  and  Business  207.  Deterministic  and  probabilistic  models 
applied  to  economics  and  business  decision  theory.  Topics  include  conditional  and 
expected  values,  linear  programming,  inventory  control,  PERT/CPM,  v^^aiting  lines,  and 
simulation. 

BUS  310.  Business  Communications  Skills  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102,  Accounting  201, 
and  Economics  251.  Fundamentals  of  business  communications  with  emphasis  on 
preparing  formal  business  reports.  Particular  emphasis  is  on  the  communication  pro- 
cess in  management,  including  primary  and  secondary  research,  business  writing,  and 
making  oral  presentations. 

BUS  355.  Principles  of  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  Accounting  202  and  Economics  251. 
Managerial  principles  and  practices  universally  applicable  in  planning,  organizing,  staff- 
ing, leading,  and  controlling  human  and  economic  resources.  The  evolution  of  manage- 
ment thought  and  ethics  is  an  integral  part  of  the  course. 

BUS  356.  Human  Resource  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business  355.  Evaluation  of  con- 
cepts and  approaches  used  in  human  resource  management  and  development.  Study  of 
manpower  planning,  selection  procedures,  performance  review,  compensation  and 
benefits,  equal  employment/affirmative  action  factors,  and  labor  relations.  Emphasis  is 
on  how  personnel  specialists  and  operating  managers  can  improve  organizational 
performance. 

BUS  357.  Production  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business  304  and  355.  Introduction  to 
the  situations  operating  managers  face  in  the  production-operations  area.  Analysis  of 
concepts,  tools  and  techniques,  including  production  planning  and  control,  materials 
management,  inventory  control,  and  managing  the  labor  force.  Particular  attention 
directed  to  the  study  of  different  types  of  production  processes. 

BUS  358.  Organizational  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business  355.  Application  of  behavioral 
science  concepts  in  the  management  of  organizations.  Emphasis  on  increasing  produc- 
tivity on  the  individual,  group,  and  organizational  level.  Particular  attention  directed  to 
analyzing  organizations,  developing  motivational  programs,  designing  enriching  jobs, 
leadership  development,  and  managing  organizational  change. 

BUS  406.  Business  Information  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business  303  and  Business  355.  A 
study  of  basic  systems  concepts  and  information  concepts  and  their  application  to  the 
analysis,  design,  implementation  and  evaluation  of  computer-based  business  informa- 
tion systems. 

BUS  453.  Management  of  Small  Businesses  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  consent  of 
instructor.  Examination  of  the  opportunities  and  factors  involved  in  starting  and 
managing  a  small  business.  Emphasis  on  identifying  market  opportunities,  determining 
initial  capital  requirements,  using  financial  accounting  data,  and  maintaining  a  competi- 
tive advantage. 

BUS  455.  Business  Policy  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business  304,  355,  357,  Marketing  340,  Finance 
335,  and  senior  standing.  Capstone  course  integrating  the  functions  and  policies  of 
business  decision  making  at  the  policy  making  level  of  management.  Case  study  method 
is  used. 

BUS  461-462.  Business  Law  {3-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing.  Origin,  nature, 
and  classification  of  the  law;  state  and  national  court  systems;  legal  environment  of 
business;  contracts  and  negotiable  instruments;  agency,  business  organization;  sales, 
warranties  and  security  interests;  personal  and  real  property;  estates  and  wills;  and 
environmental  law. 
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BUS  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  con- 
sent of  department  chairman. 

BUS  495.  Senior  Seminar  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business  355  and  senior  standing.  Special  topics 
in  management  not  regularly  addressed  in  other  management  courses. 

BUS  499.  Honors  Work  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent  work  for  honors 
students. 

Marketing  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Management  and  Marketing) 

MKT  340.  Principles  of  Marketing  (3)  Prerequisite:  Accounting  202  and  Economics  251. 
Basic  functions,  institutions,  and  problems  involved  in  the  distribution  of  goods  and 
services.  Emphasis  is  upon  integrating  the  managerial  approach  with  the  behavioral, 
institutional  and  environmental  factors. 

MKT  341.  Marketing  Research  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business  207  and  Marketing  340.  The 
development  and  utilization  of  marketing  research  techniques  for  decision  making. 
Emphasis  placed  on  specifying,  obtaining,  analyzing,  interpreting,  and  reporting  infor- 
mation in  the  marketing  context.  Particular  attention  directed  toward  Bayesian  deci- 
sion analysis,  product  research,  estimating  market  potential,  sampling,  experimental 
survey,  design  and  test  marketing. 

MKT  344.  Distribution  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  Marketing  340.  An  introduction  to 
physical  distribution  from  an  institutional  and  managerial  perspective.  Study  of  chan- 
nel structure,  legal  factors,  performance  measurement,  inventory  control,  and  trends 
in  the  channel  environment.  Emphasis  on  the  design  and  management  of  a  physical 
distribution  system. 

MKT  346.  Retail  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  Marketing  340.  Examination  of  the  princi- 
ples and  methods  of  retailing.  Study  of  social,  political,  ethical,  and  economic  environ- 
ments. Emphasis  on  market  segmentation,  merchandising,  and  managerial  control. 

MKT  347.  Promotion  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  Marketing  340.  Study  and  evaluation  of 
the  concepts  and  procedures  useful  in  promoting  an  organization  to  its  external  publics. 
Emphasis  on  advertising  and  the  mass  media,  including  communication  strategy,  media 
use,  budgeting,  and  public  relations. 

MKT  349.  Consumer  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite:  Marketing  340.  Application  of  the  principles 
and  techniques  of  the  behavioral  sciences  to  marketing  situations.  Emphasis  placed  on 
how  and  why  consumers  behave  and  how  to  use  this  knowledge  to  develop  effective 
marketing  programs.  Particular  attention  on  attitude  formation,  family  consumption, 
decision  making,  motivation  research,  and  the  influences  of  social  status. 

MKT  445.  Marketing  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business  355,  Marketing  340  and 
senior  standing.  Concepts  of  demand  analysis,  formulating  marketing  strategy,  estab- 
lishing policies  and  procedures,  coordinating  marketing  action,  and  evaluating  per- 
formance. 

MKT  448.  Sales  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business  355  and  Marketing  340.  Focus  on 
developing  and  maintaining  an  effective  sales  organization.  Emphasis  on  the  role  of  the 
salesperson,  motivating  the  sales  force,  and  designing  and  implementing  selling 
strategies. 

MKT  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairman. 
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MKT  495.  Senior  Seminar  (3)  Prerequisite:  Marketing  340  and  senior  standing.  Special 
topics  in  marketing  not  regularly  addressed  in  other  marketing  courses. 

MKT  499.  Honors  Work  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent  work  for  honors 
students. 

ECONOMICS  AND  FINANCE 

Dr.  Hill,  chairman.  Dr.  Carter,  Dr.  Copley,  Dr.  Farrell,  Dr.  W.  Hall,  Dr.  Morgan,  Dr.  Wadman. 

The  Economics  programs  prepare  students  for  careers  which  emphasize  an  understanding 
of  the  operation  of  the  economy  and  the  proper  choice  of  policies  by  both  government  and 
business  enterprises.  The  Economics  concentrations  represent  a  more  general  area  of  study, 
preparing  the  student  to  enter  government  service,  industry  or  to  pursue  a  graduate  program 
in  economics,  business,  public  administration  or  other  social  science  disciplines. 

The  B.S.  degree  program  in  Economics  is  designed  to  provide  orientation  of  the  individual  and 
the  firm  in  economic  society.  The  student  is  required  to  supplement  the  study  of  economics 
with  a  variety  of  business  and  accounting  courses. 

The  B.A.  degree  program  in  Economics  is  designed  for  the  student  who  wants  to  study 
Economics  in  the  liberal  arts  tradition.  The  study  of  a  wide  variety  of  economics  courses  is 
supplemented  by  a  study  of  history  and  the  social  sciences. 

Both  degree  programs  develop  an  understanding  of  contemporary  economic  problems  and 
institutions  and  provide  a  study  of  economic  issues  both  in  an  historical  setting  and  under 
conditions  of  change. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Economics  for  the  B.S.  degree: 

(a)  Foundation  Courses:  Mathematics  225  or  211,  Accounting  201-202,  Business  207, 

Economics  251  and  252. 

(b)  Businessand  Economics  Core:  Business  303,  304,  Finance  335,  Economics  315,  316,  336, 
and  495. 

(c)  Four  courses  in  Economics  from  the  following:  Economics  305,  320,  326,  327,  338,  401, 
417,  427,  428,  and  446. 

(d)  Four  courses  to  supplement  the  study  of  Economics.  These  courses  must  include  at  least 
two  courses  from  Accounting,  Business  Management,  Marketing  and/or  Finance 
courses  numbered  above  299. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Economics  for  the  B.A.  degree: 

(a)  Foundation  Courses:  Communications  105,  Mathematics  225  or  211,  Economics  251- 
252,  and  either  Business  207  or  Statistics  205. 

(b)  Concentration  Courses:  Economics  315,  316,  336,  338,  326  or  401,  and  495,  plus  six 
additional  hours  in  Economics  courses  numbered  above  299. 

(c)  Collaterals:  Twenty-one  hours  from  at  least  two  of  the  following:  Anthropology, 
Geography,  History,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  Sociology.  A  minimum  of  six  hours 
must  be  taken  in  at  least  two  areas,  and  at  least  nine  hours  must  be  in  courses  numbered 
above  299. 

The  field  of  Finance  consists  of  three  separate  but  related  areas — business  finance,  invest- 
ments, and  financial  institutions.  The  Finance  curriculum  prepares  students  for  graduate 
study  or  for  careers  in  corporate  financial  management,  the  investments  and  securities 
business,  and  the  management  of  banking  and  nonbank  financial  institutions.  The  generalized 
applicability  of  finance  and  the  basic  tools  of  financial  analysis  are  emphasized  in  the  courses. 

Economics  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Economics  and  Finance) 

ECN  105.  Survey  of  Economics  (3)  An  introduction  to  economic  principles  for  non-business 
and  non-economics  majors.  Current  analysis  rather  than  theoretical  analysis  is  utilized 
to  present  and  show  the  relevance  of  economic  principles. 
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ECN  251.  Principles  of  Economics  (Micro)  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  111.  Analysis  of 
decision-making  processes  and  economic  equilibrium  for  the  individual  firm  and  con- 
sumer at  an  introductory  level. 

ECN  252.  Principles  of  Economics  (Macro)  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  111  and  Economics 
251.  Aggregate  economic  analysis  examining  the  effects  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
upon  aggregate  employment,  income  and  prices  at  an  introductory  level. 

ECN  305.  (Environmental  Studies  305)  Environmental  Economics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Econom- 
ics 105,  251,  or  252.  Application  of  economic  concepts  to  environmental  problems; 
common  property  resources,  public  goods,  and  technological  externalities  as  determi- 
nants of  market  failure;  institutional  alternatives  involving  economic  incentives. 

ECN  315.  Intermediate  Price  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite:  Economics  251,  252  and  Mathematics 
225.  A  theoretical  analysis  of  individual  consumer  and  firm  behavior  and  general 
equilibrium. 

ECN  316.  National  Income  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  Economics  251,  252  and  Mathematics 
225.  A  theoretical  analysis  of  the  determination  of  aggregate  income,  aggregate 
employment,  and  the  average  price  level  and  role  of  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  in  the 
determination  of  such. 

ECN  320.  Managerial  Economics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business  304  or  Economics  315.  The 
theory  and  application  of  economic  principles  and  methodology  to  the  decision  making 
process  under  conditions  of  uncertainty.  Includes  demand,  cost  and  production  condi- 
tions facing  the  firm;  forecasting;  capital  budgeting;  promotion;  the  employment  of 
inputs;  pricing  strategies  and  market  structure;  and  macro-policy  issues  influencing 
the  business  environment. 

ECN  326.  Comparative  Economic  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite:  Economics  105  or  252.  Analysis 
of  economic  systems  operating  under  capitalism,  socialism,  communism,  and  fascism; 
institutions  and  organization  of  production  and  government;  decision-making;  distri- 
bution of  income;  problems  of  developing  nations. 

ECN  327.  Money  and  Banking  (3)  Prerequisite:  Economics  251,  252.  A  theoretical  and 
empirical  analysis  of  the  effects  of  money  on  aggregate  income  and  employment  and  the 
average  price  level.  Analysis  of  the  tools  and  policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  An  overview 
of  banks  ar<(^  other  financial  intermediaries. 

ECN  336.  Money  and  Capnal  Markets  (3)  Prerequisite:  Economics  252.  An  introduction  to 
the  financial  and  economic  environment  within  which  a  firm  must  operate.  Analysis  of 
the  sources  and  the  cost  and  availability  of  funds  in  a  domestic  and  international  setting. 
Analysis  of  international  monetary  flows.  Financial  decision  making  in  an  integrated 
world  economy. 

ECN  338.  Public  Finance  (3)  Prerequisite:  Economics  251,  252.  Study  of  state,  local,  and 
federal  government  revenues  and  expenditures:  (1)  Facts  of  public  revenues  and  expen- 
ditures; (2)  Theory  of  public  sector-social  goods,  social  balance,  and  fiscal  neutrality;  (3) 
Methods  of  achieving  efficiency  in  government— Benefit-cost  analysis.  Program 
budgeting  (PPB),  and  pricing  of  government  services. 

ECN  401.  History  of  Economic  Thought  (3)  Prerequisite:  Economics  315  and  316.  Scientific 
economic  thought  and  philosophy  from  ancient  to  modern  times.  Open-ended  as  to 
dates  of  time  period  covered.  Primary  emphasis  is  on  topics  as  opposed  to  schools  of 
thought. 

ECN  417.  Introductory  Econometrics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business  207  and  Economics  315  or 
316.  An  introduction  to  the  formalization  of  economic  hypotheses  into  testable  rela- 
tionships and  the  application  of  appropriate  statistical  techniques.  Theoretical  aspects 
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are  covered,  but  primary  emphasis  is  on  computer  application  utilizing  regression 
analysis. 

ECN  427.  Labor  Economics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Economics  251,  252.  An  analysis  of  the  demand 
for  and  the  supply  of  labor  at  the  individual  and  the  aggregate  level,  labor  unions  and 
collective  bargaining. 

ECN  428.  Regional  Growth  and  Development  (3)  Prerequisite:  Economics  251,  252.  Theo- 
ries of  subnational  or  regional  economic  growth.  Measures  of  regional  economic 
Policies  to  alleviate  problems  resulting  from  disparate  rates  of  regional  economic 
growth. 

ECN  446.  International  Trade  and  Finance  (3)  Prerequisite:  Accounting  202,  Economics  251, 
252.  A  consideration  of  international  trade  theory  and  international  financial  institu- 
tions, including  comparative  advantage,  exchange  rates  and  balance  of  payments 
problems. 

ECN  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  con- 
sent of  department  chairman. 

ECN  495.  Senior  Seminar  in  Economics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Economics  315,  316  and  consent  of 
instructor.  An  examination  of  current  problems  in  economics  organized  on  a  discussion- 
research  basis.  The  content  of  the  course  will  vary  as  changing  conditions  require  the 
use  of  new  approaches  to  deal  with  current  issues. 

ECN  499.  Honors  Work  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent  work  for  honors 
students. 

Finance  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Economics  and  Finance) 

FIN  235.  Personal  Finance  (3)  Study  of  individual  and  family  financial  decisions.  Designed  to 
prepare  the  student  to  exercise  intelligent  control  over  income,  expenditures,  borrow- 
ing, savings,  and  investments.  Recommended  elective  for  non-business  majors. 

FIN  330.  Principles  of  Investments  (3)  Prerequisite:  Accounting  202  and  Economics  251  and 
252.  An  introduction  to  alternative  investments,  with  major  emphasis  on  financial 
instruments.  Practical  descriptive  material  and  relevant  theoretical  applications.  Topics 
include  stocks,  bonds,  options  and  REITs. 

FIN  335.  Business  Finance  (3)  Prerequisite:  Accounting  202,  Business  207  and  Economics 
251.  An  introduction  to  the  finance  function  of  business  enterprises  and  to  the  analyti- 
cal techniques  used  in  making  investment  and  financing  decisions.  Brief  review  of 
financial  analysis,  planning  and  control.  Emphasis  is  on  decisions  involving  working 
capital,  long-term  assets,  long-term  financing,  and  financial  leverage. 

FIN  360.  Real  Estate  (3)  Prerequisite:  Accounting  201,  Economics  251  and  252.  Principles  of 
property  management  and  practices  relating  to  appraisal,  sales,  ownership,  control, 
financing,  and  transfer  of  real  property. 

FIN  365.  Risk  Management  and  Insurance  (3)  Prerequisites:  Accounting  201,  Economics  251 
and  252.  An  introduction  to  the  risk  management  function  and  to  the  basic  methods 
used  to  handle  risks  facing  the  business  enterprise,  families,  and  individuals.  Emphasis 
is  on  the  insurance  method  of  handling  risk  with  study  of  the  concepts  underlying 
insurance,  the  fundamentals  of  insurance  contracts,  and  a  broad  selection  of  policy 
coverages  in  the  property  and  liability,  and  life  and  health  fields. 
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FIN  430.  Securities  Valuation  and  Portfolio  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  Finance  330  and  335. 
An  analytical  approach  to  the  valuation  of  stocks,  bonds  and  options  and  the  placement 
of  those  securities  in  Markowitz-ef ficient  portfolios.  Technical  and  fundamental  analy- 
sis, market  efficiency  and  valuation  models  are  examined.  Both  application  and  theory 
are  emphasized. 

FIN  436.  Financial  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business  335.  Financial  analysis  and  deci- 
sion making  in  the  modern  business  organization.  Theoretical  foundations  of  financial 
decision  making  are  emphasized  including  both  working  capital  and  fixed  capital 
requirements. 

FIN  437.  Management  of  Financial  Institutions  (3)  Prerequisite:  Economics  336  and  Finance 
335.  A  case  study  course  in  the  management  of  financial  institutions  with  emphasis  on 
commercial  banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations.  Major  emphasis  on  defining  the 
functional  areas  within  the  institutions  and  the  associated  decision  making  process. 

FIN  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent 
of  department  chairman. 

FIN  499.  Honors  Work  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent  work  for  honors 
students. 
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Roy  E.  Harkin,  Dean 

The  School  of  Education  at  The  University  of  North  CaroUna  at  Wilmington  offers  pro- 
grams of  study  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees  in  Elementary  Education  and  in  Special 
Education  and  programs  leading  to  secondary  (7-12)  and  special  subjects  (K-12)  teacher 
certification.  In  addition,  graduate  programs  in  Elementary  Education  and  Educational  Admin- 
istration and  Supervision  are  offered. 

Responsibility  for  the  degree  and  certification  programs  within  the  School  of  Education  is 
shared  as  indicated  below  by  the  Department  of  Educational  Design  and  Management  and  the 
Department  of  Curricular  Studies. 

All  students  who  expect  to  follow  the  Teacher  Education  Program  must  be  formally 
admitted  into  the  program  according  to  policy  established  by  the  University  Council  on 
Teacher  Education.  To  be  eligible  for  admission,  students  must  have  completed  30  semester 
hours  of  college  credit  and  have  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of  2.0. 

EDUCATIONAL  DESIGN  AND  MANAGEMENT 

Dr.  Ellis,  chairman.  Dr.  Applefield,  Dr.  Bryan,  Dr.  Doss,  Dr.  Earle,  Dr.  Harkin,  Dr.  A.  Hayes,  Dr. 
Hulon,  Dr.  Wagoner. 

The  Department  of  Educational  Design  and  Management  provides  basic  professional  educa- 
tion courses  for  the  undergraduate  programs  in  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Special  Education 
and  is  responsible  for  the  program  of  study  leading  to  the  Master  of  Education  degree  in 
Educational  Administration  and  Supervision. 

The  Master  of  Education  program  in  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Graduate  Studies  section  of  this  catalogue. 

CURRICULAR  STUDIES 

Dr.  H.  Hayes,  chairman.  Dr.  Bachner,  Dr.  Bartolome,  Dr.  Burton,  Dr.  Cleare,  Dr.  Jones,  Dr. 
LaNunziata,  Dr.  Meyers,  Mrs.  Stike,  Mrs.  Wright. 

The  Department  of  Curricular  Studies  is  responsible  for  the  programs  of  study  leading  to 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees  in  Elementary  Education  and  Special  Education,  the  programs 
leading  to  secondary  (7-12)  and  special  subjects  (K-12)  teacher  certification,  as  well  as  the 
program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Education  in  Elementary  Education. 

Within  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  program  in  Elementary  Education,  a  student  may 
concentrate  in  Early  Childhood  Education,  which  leads  to  North  Carolina  teacher  certification 
in  kindergarten  through  grade  three,  or  in  Intermediate  Education,  which  leads  to  certification 
to  teach  in  grades  four  through  nine. 

The  Special  education  program  prepares  teachers  to  serve  mildly  handicapped  children  from 
kindergarten  through  grade  twelve  and  in  various  other  service  agencies  and  leads  to  North 
Carolina  teacher  certification  in  two  areas  of  exceptionality:  learning  disabilites  and  mental 
retardation. 

Each  degree  program  is  designed  to  meet  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Education  guide- 
lines for  teacher  certification  and  includes  recommended  courses  in  basic  studies,  professional 
education  and  collateral  areas,  and  a  content  specialization.  Adjustments  in  program  require- 
ments are  made  as  guidelines  change. 

The  Master  of  Education  program  in  Elementary  Education  is  described  in  the  graduate 
studies  section  of  this  catalogue. 

DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

Common  Requirements  for  Early  Childhood  and  Intermediate  Education: 

Basic  Studies* 
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Courses  listed  below  are  selected  to  meet  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Education  guidelines 
for  elementary  teacher  certification.  They  only  partially  satisfy  University  Basic  Studies 
requirements.  To  complete  the  university  requirements,  as  listed  on  pages  63-64  of  this 
catalog,  one  additional  course  in  either  the  Humanities  or  Natural  Science  and  Math  areas  will 
be  needed.  However,  that  course  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  content  specialization. 
Basic  Skills 

English  101,  102 

Mathematics  101,  111  or  115 

Physical  Education  101,  102 

Divisional  Requirements 

Humanities 

Literature  (3  semester  hours) 

Two  of  History  111,  112,  231,  232  (6  semester  hours) 

Creative  Arts 

Art  201,  202,  or  203  (3  semester  hours) 
Music  105  or  115  (3  semester  hours) 

Natural  Science  and  Mathematics 
Laboratory  Science 
Mathematics  142 

Social  and  Behavioral  Science 
Political  Science  101 
One  of  the  following: 

Anthropology  105,  205;  Economics  105;  Psychology  105, 145;  Sociology  105,  205,  215. 

Collateral  Requirements 

Art  385,  Art  in  the  Elementary  School 
Communication  105,  Fundamentals  of  Speech 
Music  325,  Music  Education  for  Elementary  Teachers 
Physics  305,  Science  for  Elementary  Teachers 

Professional  Core 

Psychology  216,  Educational  Psychology 
Psychology  220,  Child  Psychology 
Education  200,  Teacher,  School,  and  Society 
Education  201,  Instructional  Program  Development  1 
Education  202,  Instructional  Program  Development  U 
Education  408,  Instructional  Methods 
Education  409,  Practicum 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Early  Childhood  Education  for  the  B.A.  Degree: 

Professional  Education 

Education  250,  Reading  Foundations  (K-9) 

Education  322,  Teaching  of  Mathematics  (K-3) 

Education  330,  Science/Social  Studies  Methods  (K-3) 

Education  344,  Books,  Materials  &  Media  for  Early  Childhood  Education 

Education  348,  Communication  Arts:  Reading/ Language  Arts  lK-3) 

Physical  Education  304,  Health  and  Safety  Education  (K-9) 

Physical  Education  386,  Physical  Education  in  the  Primary  School  (K-3) 
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Content  Specialization 

A  total  of  eighteen  semester  hours,  including  courses  used  to  fulfill  Basic  Studies  and  Collat- 
eral Requirements,  from  one  of  the  following  areas: 

Art  Psychology 

Health  and  Physical  Education  Science 

Language  Arts  Social  Studies 

Mathematics  Special  Education 
Music 

A  grade  of  "C"  or  better  is  required  in  all  courses  in  the  Elementary  Education  Professional 
Core  and  Concentration.  Students  may  repeat  courses  in  which  they  earned  a  grade  lower 
than  "C"  only  with  the  permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Intermediate  Education  for  the  B.A.  Degree: 

Professional  Education 

Education  250,  Reading  foundations  (K-9j 

Education  323,  Teaching  of  Mathematics  (4-9) 

Education  335,  Teaching  of  Social  Studies  (4-9) 

Education  336,  Teaching  of  Science  (4-9) 

Education  351,  Reading /Language  Arts  Methods  for  the  Middle  School  (4-9) 

English  345,  Literature  for  Youthful  Readers 

Physical  Education  304,  Health  and  Safety  Education  (K-9) 

Physical  Education  387,  Physical  Education  in  Intermediate  Grades  (4-9) 

Content  Specialization* 

A  total  of  18  semester  hours,  including  courses  used  to  fulfill  Basic  Studies  and  Collateral 
Requirements,  from  one  of  the  following  areas: 

Art  Music 

Health  and  Physical  Education  Science 

Language  Arts  Social  Studies 

Mathematics  Special  Education 

*North  Carolina  Board  of  Education  teacher  certification  guidelines  for  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion recommend  that  Language  Arts,  Mathematics,  Science,  and  Social  Studies  be  given 
priority  in  selecting  a  concentration.  Other  areas  listed  are  suggested  as  second  concentra- 
tions. 

A  grade  of  "C"  or  better  is  required  in  all  courses  in  the  Elementary  Education  Professional 
Core  and  Concentration.  Students  may  repeat  courses  in  which  they  earned  a  grade  lower 
than  "C"  only  with  the  permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education. 

DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS  IN 
SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

General  Requirements  in  Special  Education: 

Basic  Skills 

English  101,  102 
Mathematics  101,  111,  or  115 
Physical  Education  101,  102 

Divisional  Requirements 

Humanities 

Two  of  History  111,  112,  231,  232 
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Creative  Arts 

Communication  105 

Art  201,  202,  203,  or  Music  105  or  115 

Natural  Science  and  Mathematics 
Biology  105  and  235 
Mathematics  142 

Social  and  Behavioral  Science 
Psychology  105  or  145 
Sociology  105 

Professional  Core 

Education  200,  Teacher,  School,  and  Society 

Education  201,  Insructional  Program  Development  1 

Education  202,  Instructional  Program  Development  U 

Education  250,  Reading  Foundations  lK-9) 

Education  322  or  323,  Teaching  of  Mathematics  IK-31  or  Teaching  of  Mathematics  (4-9) 

Psychology  216,  Educational  Psychology 

Psychology  220,  Child  Psychology 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Special  Education  for  the  B.A.  Degree: 

Education  260,  Introduction  to  Exceptional  Children 
Education  364,  Mental  Retardation  in  School  and  Society 
Education  366,  Learning  Disabled  Children  and  Adolescents 
Education  367,  Behavior  Management  Techniques 
Education  368,  Diagnostic  Techniques  in  Special  Education 
Education  369,  Prescription  Development  in  Special  Education 
Education  408,  Instructional  Methods 
Education  409,  Practicum 
English  301,  Scientific  Writing 

Physical  Education  415,  Adapted  Physical  Education 
Psychology  322,  Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children 

Content  Specialization 

Twelve  semester  hours,  in  addition  to  courses  used  to  fulfill  Basic  Studies  and  Professional 
Core  requirements,  in  one  of  the  following  areas: 

Art  Psychology 

Music  Recreation 

Elementary  Education  Sociology 
Physical  Education 

A  grade  of  "C"  or  better  is  required  on  all  courses  in  the  Professional  Core  and  Special 
Education  Concentration.  Students  may  repeat  courses  in  which  they  earned  a  grade  lower 
than  "C"  only  with  the  permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education. 

Teacher  Certification  Program  in  Secondary  and  Special  Subjects 

Programs  leading  to  teacher  certification  are  offered  in  the  secondary  (7-12)  fields  of 
Biology,  Chemistry,  Earth  Science,  English,  French,  History,  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Span- 
ish, and  in  the  special  subject  (K-12)  field  of  Health  and  Physical  Education.  Also,  students  who 
concentrate  in  History,  Political  Science  or  Sociology  may  fulfill  subject  matter  requirements 
for  Social  Studies  certification  by  completing  a  minimum  of  21  semester  hours  in  three  Social 
Studies  areas  other  than  the  discipline  of  major  concentration. 
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Students  who  concentrate  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Earth  Science  or  Physics  may  fulfill 
requirements  for  Science  certification  by  completing  21-23  semester  hours  in  three  science 
areas  other  than  the  discipline  of  major  concentration.  Students  wishing  to  prepare  them- 
selves as  secondary  teachers  are  required  to  fulfill  degree  requirements  in  an  appropriate 
academic  discipline  and  to  complete  the  following  sequence  of  professional  courses: 

Psychology  216,  Educational  Psychology 
Psychology  221,  Adolescent  Psychology 
Education  200,  Teacher,  School,  and  Society 
Education  201,  Instructional  Program  Development  1 
Education  356,  Reading  in  the  Content  Areas 
Education  403,  Instructional  Methods 
Education  409,  Practicum 

A  grade  of  "C"  or  better  is  required  for  all  professional  courses  listed  above.  Students  seeking 
secondary  teacher  certification  must  be  formally  admitted  to  the  Teacher  Education  Program 
according  to  policy  established  by  the  University  Council  on  Teacher  Education.  To  be  eligible 
for  admission,  a  student  must  have  completed  30  semester  hours  of  college  credit  with  a  grade 
point  average  of  at  least  2.0. 

Education  Course  Descriptions 

EDN  200.  Teacher,  School,  and  Society  (4)  Introduction  to  profession  of  teaching  that 
acquaints  prospective  teachers  with  diverse  roles  of  teachers.  Focuses  on  teacher  as 
decision-maker;  careers  in  education;  social,  historical  and  philosophical  foundations  of 
education;  gove  rnmental  and  organizational  aspects  of  schools;  and  current  and  future 
trends  in  American  education.  Observation  skills  are  developed  through  field  expe- 
rience. Three  hours  of  small  group  instruction,  one  hour  of  large  group  instruction,  and 
a  minimum  of  one  hour  of  off-campus  observation  each  week. 

EDN  201.  Instructional  Program  Development  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  Education  200  or  permis- 
sion of  department  chairman.  The  first  of  a  two-part  sequence  designed  to  provide  the 
conceptual  tools  and  analytic  skills  necessary  to  plan,  implement,  and  evaluate  instruc- 
tional programs,  this  course  will  focus  on  the  fundamental  components  of  instructional 
program  development.  Topics  of  study  will  include  goal  setting,  theory  building,  predic- 
tion and  hypothesis  development,  planning  strategies,  task  analysis,  organization  for 
instruction,  and  design  of  instructional  systems.  Three  hours  each  week. 

EDN  202.  Instructional  Program  Development  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  Education  201.  The 
second  of  a  two-part  sequence  in  instructional  design, this  course  will  develop  further 
the  specific  skills  in  program  development,  critical  analysis,  and  communication.  Topics 
of  study  will  include  selection  and  evaluation  of  instructional  resources,  design  of 
feedback  systems,  measurement,  and  data  organization  and  interpretation.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

EDN  250.  Reading  Foundations  (3)  A  foundations  course  for  all  elementary  majors.  Empha- 
sis on  linguistic  and  psychological  bases  of  the  reading  process,  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  reading  ability,  and  sequences  of  skill  acquisition.  Students  will  study  models  of 
reading  instruction,  the  role  of  the  classroom  teacher  of  reading,  and  forces  influencing 
that  role.  Three  hours  each  week. 

EDN  260.  Introduction  to  Exceptional  Children  (3)  Survey  of  major  categories  of  exception- 
alities including  giftedness,  mental  retardation,  hearing  impairments,  visual  impair- 
ments, learning  disabilities,  communication  disorders,  emotional  handicaps,  and  physi- 
cal handicaps.  Includes  definitions,  characteristics,  etiology,  psycho-social  implications, 
and  educational  intervention  of  each  exceptionality.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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EDN  310.  School-Community  Relations  (3)  Methods  of  improving  school-community  rela- 
tions. Three  hours  each  week. 

EDN  319.  Individualizing  Instruction  (3)  Prerequisites:  Education  ZOOorconsent  of  instruc- 
tor, and  Education  201  and  Psychology  216  are  recommended.  This  course  will  focus  on 
strategies  for  meeting  needs  of  individuals  in  the  regular  classroom.  Students  will  study 
alternative  methods  for  dealing  with  pupil  differences  that  have  an  impact  on  learning. 
Characteristics  of  children  with  academic,  intellectual,  social-emotional,  physical,  cul- 
tural and  language  differences  will  be  examined.  Three  hours  each  week. 

EDN  322.     The  Teaching  of  Mathematics,  Grades  K-3  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  200  and  201 

and  six  semester  hours  of  appropriate  mathematics.  Study  of  methods  and  materials  for 
the  teaching  of  mathematics  at  the  kindergarten  through  third  grade  level.  Logical, 
psychological,  and  sociological  considerations  for  the  teaching  of  mathematics.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

EDN  323.     The  Teaching  of  Mathematics,  Grades  4-9  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  200  and  EDN 

201  and  six  semester  hours  of  appropriate  mathematics.  Focus  on  materials  and 
methods  for  teaching  mathematics  in  grades  4-9.  Logical,  psychological  and  sociological 
considerations  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics.  Examination  of  curricula  appropriate  at 
the  intermediate  level.  Three  hours  each  week. 

EDN  330.  Science/Social  Studies  Methods  (K-3)  (3)  Designed  for  the  Early  Childhood  major. 
Materials  and  methods  for  the  teaching  of  social  studies  and  science.  Applications  of  the 
social  and  natural  sciences  appropriate  for  the  student  in  grades  K-3.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

EDN  335.  Social  Studies  Methods  and  Curriculum  (4-9)  3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  200,  201,  and 
6  hours  of  social  studies  content.  The  various  methods  and  strategies  of  teaching  social 
studies  including  problem  solving,  simulations,  and  individualizing  instruction  with  a 
strong  emphasis  on  the  unit  approach  will  be  explored.  Field  experiences  will  be 
planned,  enabling  the  student  to  have  an  opportunity  for  executing  units  of  study.  An 
overview  of  the  curriculum  content  4-9  will  be  emphasized.  Three  hours  each  week. 

EDN  336.  The  Teaching  of  Science  (4-9)  (3)  Prerequisites:  Seven  (7)  hours  of  science  at  the 
college  level.  Designed  for  Elementary  Education  majors  seeking  certification  at  the  4-9 
level.  Methods  of  teaching  the  biological  and  physical  sciences.  Applications  of  the 
sciences  to  classroom  experimentation  and  investigation.  Examination  of  contempo- 
rary curricula  used  at  the  intermediate  level.  Three  hours  each  week. 

EDN  337.  Inquiry — The  Method  of  Science.  Prerequisites:  A  course  in  science  methods  or 
the  completion  of  15  hours  toward  a  concentration  or  major  in  science  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Assumes  initial  level  competency  in  curriculum  and  methods  of  science. 
Focuses  on  conceptualization  of  and  rationale  for  using  inquiry  method  of  teaching 
science.  Provides  opportunities  to  acquire  and  practice  skills  needed  to  utilize  method 
and  to  guide  scientific  investigation  at  K-12  levels. 

EDN  344.  Books  and  Materials  for  Early  Childhood  Education  (3)  The  selection  and  evalua- 
tion of  books  written  for  children.  Appraisal  of  illustrations  and  other  instructional 
media  for  preschool  and  primary  children,  their  functions  and  correlation  with  the  early 
childhood  curriculum  will  be  studied.  Three  hours  each  week. 

EDN  348.  The  Communication  Arts:  Reading/Language  Arts  (K-3)  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDN 
250.  An  understanding  and  appreciation  of  children's  language  capabilities  at  school 
entrance  and  patterns  of  language  growth  through  early  school  years  will  be  developed. 
Various  approaches  to  school  language  instruction  will  be  examined.  Students  will  learn 
strategies  and  methods  for  promoting  growth  in  speaking,  listening  and  writing  in 
primary  classrooms.  Building  on  the  reading  foundations  course,  students  will  learn 
how  to  teach  children  to  read  and  how  to  integrate  reading  and  language  experience. 
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They  will  have  extensive  opportunities  to  assess,  teach,  and  evaluate  all  areas  of 
children's  language  and  reading  development  in  actual  public  school  classroom.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

EDN  351.  Language  Arts  Methods  for  the  Middle  School  (4-9)  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDN  250. 
The  status  and  process  of  reading/language  growth  of  middle  grade  children  will  be 
studied.  Building  on  the  reading  foundations  course,  students  will  learn  how  to  extend 
basic  reading  skills  and  more  specialized  content  reading  skills.  They  will  learn  how  to 
foster  development  of  speaking,  listening  and  writing  skills  as  well  as  children's  under- 
standing of  the  structure  and  conventions  of  their  language.  Students  will  teach  a 
variety  of  supervised  lessons  using  an  integrated  reading/language  arts  approach  as 
well  as  individualized  instruction  model.  Three  hours  each  week. 

EDN  356.  Reading  in  Content  Areas  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDN  200  and  201.  Required  course  in 
the  teaching  of  reading  for  secondary  majors.  Basic  instructional  reading  strategies  are 
developed,  with  emphasis  on  introducing  assignments,  improving  study  skills,  and 
fostering  critical  thinking.  Students  identify  and  learn  to  teach  reading  skills  specific  to 
varying  content  areas.  Adjusting  instruction  to  students'  reading  capabilities  is 
stressed.  Three  hours  each  week. 

EDN  364.  Mental  Retardation  in  School  and  Society  (3)  Examination  of  field  of  mental 
retardation  from  an  educational  perspective.  Study  of  etiology,  definitions,  character- 
istics, and  historical  and  current  approaches  to  the  education  of  the  mentally  retarded. 
Includes  study  of  all  levels  of  severity  of  mental  retardation.  Three  hours  each  week. 

EDN  366.  Learning  Disabled  Children  and  Adolescents  (3)  Examination  of  the  field  of 
learning  disabilities.  Emphasis  on  the  concept  of  learning  disabilities,  etiology,  diagno- 
sis, characteristics,  teaching  strategies,  theory,  historical  influences,  and  current 
trends.  Three  hours  each  week. 

EDN  367.  Behavior  Management  Techniques  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDN  200  and  201  or  consent 
of  instructor.  Designed  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  behavior  and 
their  application  in  planning  and  implementing  various  behavior  management  strate- 
gies. Focus  will  be  on  observation  and  measurement  of  social  behavior  management 
techniques  in  the  special  education  and  regular  education  classroom. 

EDN  368.     Diagnostic  Techniques  in  Special  Education  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  201  and  one 

of  the  following:  EDN  260,  364,  or  366.  Examination  of  concept  and  fundamentals  of 
educational  assessment.  Includes  examination  of  formal  and  informal  diagnostic  tech- 
niques appropriate  for  mildly  handicapped  children.  Includes  assessment  of  intellectual 
functioning,  reading,  mathematics,  written  expressions,  spoken  language,  perception, 
and  social-emotional  skills.  Three  hours  each  week. 

EDN  369.  Prescription  Development  in  Special  Education  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  201  and 
368.  Development  of  skill  in  planning  educational  programs  for  exceptional  children. 
Includes  writing  instructional  objectives,  selecting  appropriate  materials  and  tech- 
niques, writing  lesson  plans,  and  formulating  individual  educational  programs. Three 
hours  each  week. 

EDN  404.  Basic  Philosophies  of  Education  (3)  Philosophies  of  education  and  their  influence 
on  the  curriculum.  Three  hours  each  week. 

EDN  407.  Teaching  Practices  and  Techniques  (3)  Development  of  techniques  of  teaching; 
successful  practices  in  teaching.  Three  hours  each  week. 

EDN  408.  Instructional  Methods  (6)  Corequisite:  Education  409,  Prerequisite:  Education 
200,  201,  (or  departmentally  approved  equivalents)  and  250  or  356  as  appropriate; 
Psychology  220  or  221  as  appropriate  and  permission  of  the  School  of  Education. 
Intensive  examination  of  instructional  methods  in  the  student's  area  of  specialization. 
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Activities  will  be  related  to  the  student's  practicum  assignment,  and  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  development  of  instructional  plans  to  be  implemented  in  the  practicum 
setting.  Areas  of  specialization:  Early  Childhood  Education  (K-3);  English;  French; 
Intermediate  Education  (4-9);  Mathematics;  Physical  Education;  Science;  Social  Studies; 
Spanish;  Special  Education. 

EDN  409.  Practicum  (9)  Corequisite:  Education  408.  Prerequisite:  As  specified  for  Education 
408.  Students  will  be  assigned  full-time  to  practicum  sites  within  their  areas  of  speciali- 
zations. During  the  course,  students  will  engage  in  a  variety  of  supervised  instructional 
activities,  assuming  increasingly  wider  responsibility  for  class  instruction.  Practica  are 
offered  in  the  areas  of  specialization  listed  above  under  Education  408. 

EDN  415.  Educational  Media  Design  and  Production  (3)  This  course  will  provide  students 
with  an  understanding  of  the  design  principles  underlying  the  production  of  instruc- 
tional materials  and  with  the  necessary  production  techniques.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
upon  the  production  of  materials  and  their  effective  integration  into  an  instructional 
unit.  Students  will  design,  produce,  and  evaluate  a  number  of  projects  using  techniques 
common  to  media  programs  in  public  schools  and  the  authors  who  have  made  contribu- 
tions to  this  field.  Three  hours  each  week. 

EDN  430.  Preschool  Curriculum.  Prerequisite:  EDN  201.  Provides  students  the  understand- 
ings, skills  and  abilities  necessary  to  implement  an  effective  preschool  program.  Empha- 
sis placed  on  knowledge  of  the  curriculum  contents  and  the  effective  combinations  and 
correlations  of  these  contents  for  a  preschool  program.  Activities  will  include  lectures, 
discussions,  demonstration,  individual,  and  group  projects. 

EDN  446.  Black  Literature  and  Resources  for  Teachers  (3)  A  survey  of  Black  literature, 
including  the  examination  of  materials  published  for  classroom  use  in  the  public  schools 
and  the  authors  who  have  made  contributions  to  the  field.  Three  hours  each  week. 

EDN  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  con- 
sent of  department  chairman. 

EDN  495.  Selected  Topics  in  Education  (1-3)  Prerequisites:  Junior  or  senior  standing. 
Selected  topics  in  education  of  varying  duration  and  credit.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  6  semester  hours. 

EDN  499.  Honors  Work  in  Education  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent  study 
for  honors  students. 


For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  65. 


PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 

JAMES  WALKER  MEMORIAL 

ASSOCIATE  DEGREE  PROGRAM  IN  NURSING 

Director:  Mrs.  Haddock 

The  Nursing  Program  is  designed  as  a  two-year  program  to  prepare  graduates  who  will 
meet  the  requirements  for  the  Associate  in  Arts  degree  in  Nursing.  Upon  completion  of  the 
prescribed  program,  the  graduates  are  eligible  to  write  the  State  Board  of  Nursing  Examina- 
tion for  licensure  as  registered  nurses  and  will  be  able  to  provide  patient-centered  nursing  care 
in  beginning  practitioner  positions. 

Admission  to  the  Associate  Degree  Program  in  Nursing  requires  the  approval  of  the 
Department  of  Nursing  in  addition  to  acceptance  to  the  University. 

NOTE:   A  limited  number  of  scholarships  are  available  for  Nursing  students.  See  Financial  Aid 
section. 

MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

Advisor:  Mrs.  Kendrick 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  offers  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with 
a  concentration  in  Medical  Technology.  This  is  accomplished  in  cooperation  with  the  following 
affiliated  hospitals: 

Charlotte  Memorial  Hospital  —  Charlotte,  N.C. 

Forsyth  Memorial  Hospital  —  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

Mercy  Hospital  —  Charlotte,  N.C. 

New  Hanover  Memorial  Hospital  —  Wilmington,  N.C. 
The  first  six  semesters  of  the  program  (90  semester  hours)  are  completed  on  campus  with  the 
final  year  spent  in  residence  at  the  affiliated  hospital. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  great  deal  of  competition  for  available  space  in  the  4th  year  of 
training,  and  completion  of  the  first  three  years  of  the  program  does  not  necessarily  mean  the 
student  will  automatically  be  admitted  to  the  twelve-month  course  in  Medical  Technology  at  a 
hospital.  Application  to  the  desired  affiliated  hospital  should  be  made  early  in  the  junior  year 
with  the  approval  of  the  faculty  advisor  as  entrance  requirements  may  vary  at  individual 
hospitals.  Upon  acceptance  the  student  must  notify  the  advisor  by  filling  out  the  required 
form. 

Upon  successful  completion  of  this  four-year  program  the  student  will  receive  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  with  a  concentration  in  Medical  Technology  from  the  University  and  will  be 
eligible  to  take  the  examination  for  certification  by  the  American  Society  of  Clinical  Patholo- 
gists (ASCP). 

Application  for  graduation  should  be  filed  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  after  completion  of 
the  third  year  at  UNCW  and  acceptance  by  an  affiliated  hospital. 

Some  hospital  facilities  require  that,  before  acceptance  into  their  program,  the  student  must 
take  the  Allied  Health  Professions  Admissions  test.  This  test  is  given  at  specified  institutions 
each  year.  See  the  Medical  Technology  advisor  about  time  and  place. 

The  Medical  Technology  program  consists  of  two  components:  (1)  at  least  90  semester 
hours  of  credit  at  UNCW,  taken  during  the  first  three  years,  followed  by  (2)  twelve  months  of 
clinical  training  in  residence  at  one  of  the  affiliated  hospitals. 

The  curriculum  prescribed  during  the  first  three  years  at  UNCW  includes  the  following: 

1.  Basic  Studies  requirements  —  45  semester  hours. 

2.  Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Medical  Technology  for  the  BSMT  degree: 

BIO  108  Introduction  to  Medical  Technology  (1) 
BIO  205  Introductory  Biology:  Plants  (4) 
BIO  206  Introductory  Biology:  Animals  (4) 
BIO  207  Introductory  Biology:  Cells  (3) 
BIO  208  Methods  of  Biological  Research  (3) 
BIO  341  Clinical  Calculations  (1) 
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BIO  345  Animal  Physiology  (4)  or  BIO  347  Cell  Physiology  (4) 

BIO  371  Human  Fungal  Diseases  (1)  or  BIO  377  Mycology 

BIO  425  Microbiology  (4) 

BIO  441  Introduction  to  Immunology  (1) 

CHM  101-102  General  Chemistry  (4-4) 

CHM  311-312  Organic  Chemistry  (4-4) 

MAT  111  Precalculus  Mathematics  (3)  or  MAT  115  Elementary  Mathematical  Analysis 

Recommended  elective  courses: 

BIO  215  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  (4) 
BIO  235  Genetics  in  Human  Affairs  (3) 
BIO  335  Genetics  (4) 
BIO  377  Mycology  (4) 
BIO  465  Biochemistry  (3) 
BIO  495  Seminar  (in  related  areas)  (l) 
CHM  325  Physical  Chemistry  (4) 
*CHM  335  Quantitative  Analysis  (4) 
PHY  101-102  Elementary  College  Physics  (4-4) 
STT  215  Introduction  to  Statistics  (3) 
Computer  Science  courses 

'Very  highly  recommended 

Choice  of  elective  course  should  be  made  jointly  by  the  student  and  the  Medical  Technology 
advisor. 

The  following  Medical  Technology  clinical  facilities  teach  the  listed  courses  during  the  last 
12  months  of  the  student's  training.  Credit  for  these  courses  may  not  be  counted  toward  any 
other  degree  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

CHARLOTTE  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 

MT  402.  Serology  &  Immunology  (3)  Develops  an  understanding  of  antibody  production, 
antigen-antibody  reactions,  and  serological  techniaues  such  as  agglutination,  immuno- 
diffusion, and  fluorescent  antibody  procedures.  This  course  involves  a  study  of  the 
various  immune  response  manifestations  in  the  serological  diagnosis  of  the  clinical 
disease. 

MT  403.  Blood  Bank  (4)  The  course  includes  typing  of  blood  and  identification  of  factors 
responsible  for  incompatibilities  between  patient  and  donor  and  between  maternal  and 
fetal  blood.  Donor  processing  as  well  as  the  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  compo- 
nent therapy  are  included. 

MT  405.  Hematology  (8)  The  course  encompasses  the  study  of  the  blood  forming  organs  of 
the  body.  Urinalysis,  hemoglobin  electrophoresis,  sickle  cell  studies,  routine  blood 
counts  and  evaluation,  bone  marrow  studies  as  well  as  diagnostic  coagulation  studies 
are  included.  Theoretical  and  practical  performance  are  emphasized. 

MT  412.  Microbiology  (9)  A  review  of  basic  microbiology,  including  microbial  physiology 
and  genetics,  host-parasite  relationships,  and  the  effects  of  physical,  chemical  and 
antimicrobial  agents  upon  microorganisms.  This  is  followed  by  systematic  medical 
microbiology  with  emphasis  upon  collection  and  processing  of  clinical  specimens  for 
the  isolation  and  identification  of  microorganisms  involved  in  infectious  disease 
processes. 

MT  420.  Clinical  Chemistry  (10)  This  course  involves  the  biochemical  analysis  of  the  blood, 
urine,  spinal  fluid,  and  other  body  fluids.  Instrumentation,  maintenance,  and  multi- 
phasic screening  are  included  to  evaluate  the  enzymes,  hormones,  electrolytes,  drugs. 
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and  other  important  blood  component  levels.  Quality  control  and  normal  population 
values  as  well  as  other  statistical  aspects  are  studied. 

FORSYTH  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 

MT  406.  Serology-Blood  Bank  (6)  Cellular  and  humoral  immune  response  and  the  primary 
and  secondary  diseases  which  affect  these  systems.  Diagnostic  and  implications  of 
bacterial,  fungal,  and  viral  antibodies.  Antigens  and  antibodies  of  red  blood  cells,  white 
blood  cells,  and  other  tissue  sites;  collection,  processing,  and  storage  of  blood  and  blood 
products  for  transfusion  purposes. 

MT  412.  Microbiology  (9)  Morphology  and  physiologic  activities  of  medically  important 
bacteria,  fungi,  and  parasites.  Microorganisms  in  the  etiology  of  disease,  interaction  of 
host  and  invader,  epidemiology  of  nosocomial  infections,  and  mechanisms  of  antimi- 
crobial therapeutic  agents. 

MT  416.  Hematology  and  Clinical  Microscopy  (9)  Human  blood  cell  morphology;  primary 
and  secondary  hematologic  diseases  and  clinical  and  laboratory  techniques  for  diagnos- 
ing disorders  of  red  blood  cells,  white  blood  cells,  platelets,  and  hemostatic  mechanisms. 
Physiologic  alteration  and  laboratory  findings  related  to  urine,  cerebrospinal  fluid,  joint 
fluids,  and  other  body  fluids. 

MT  424.  Biochemistry  (10)  The  biochemistry  of  disease  with  emphasis  on  diagnostic  tests, 
pitfalls  in  diagnostic  biochemistry  and  the  influence  of  multiple  variables,  principles  and 
maintenance  of  major  types  of  advanced  laboratory  instrumentation,  statistical 
methods  as  applied  to  normal  and  abnormal  populations  and  the  individual  patient. 

MERCY  HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL  OF  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

MT  401.     Serology  (2)  Serological  and  Immunological  studies  of  body  fluids. 

MT  403.  Blood  Banking  (4)  Typing  patients  and  donors,  selecting  compatible  blood  for 
transfusions. 

MT  405.  Hematology  (8)  The  study  of  the  cellular  components  of  blood  and  other  body  fluids 
by  quantitative,  qualitative  and  microscopic  methods.  Coagulation  studies. 

MT  412.  Microbiology  (8)  Clinical  aspects  of  Bacteriology,  Parasitology,  Virology  and 
Mycology. 

MT  414.  Clinical  Microscopy  (4)  Urinalysis,  gastric  analysis,  pregnancy  testing,  kidney 
stone  analysis. 

MT  424.  Biochemistry  (8)  The  chemical  analysis  of  body  fluids  for  various  elecrolytes, 
enzymes,  proteins,  lipids,  hormones,  carbohydrates,  gases,  and  drugs. 

NEW  HANOVER  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 

MT  402.  Immunology-Serology  (2)  A  study  of  various  immune  response  mechanisms  in  the 
body  and  the  laboratory  techniques  for  evaluating  these  responses. 

MT  405.  Hematology  and  Coagulation  (8)  The  nature  of  the  blood  and  bone  marrow  in 
health  and  disease,  blood  cell  morphology,  routine  and  special  testing.  Hemostasis, 
disorders  of  the  clotting  mechanism. 

MT  407.  Immunohematology  (5)  A  study  of  the  clinical  transfusion  service  including  collec- 
tion and  handling  of  donor  blood  and  its  components,  emphasis  on  pre-  and  post- 
transfusion testing  and  the  nature  and  action  of  important  antibodies. 
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MT  412.  Microbiology  (8)  Medical  important  bacteria,  fungi,  parasites  and  associated  dis- 
eases with  special  attention  to  their  cultivation,  identification  and  susceptibility  to 
antibiotic  agents. 

MT  414.  Clinical  Microscopy  (2)  Chemical  and  microscopic  findings  in  the  urine  in  health 
and  disease,  microscopic  analysis  of  urinary  sediment;  renal  physiology  and  chemistry. 

MT  420.  Clinical  Chemistry  (8)  Instruction  on  the  measurement  of  medically  significant 
chemical  parameters  of  the  blood  and  other  body  fluids.  Use  and  maintenance  of 
sophisticated  instrumentation,  quality  control,  and  the  significance  of  test  results  in 
disease. 

MT  430.  Management  and  Education  Principles  (1)  Supervision  and  laboratory  manage- 
ment. Clinical  teaching  techniques. 

THE  TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

Advisor:  Dr.  Doss 

The  Teacher  Education  Program  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 
stresses  a  broad  education  base,  a  sound  subject  matter  preparation,  and  an  appropriate 
emphasis  on  professional  education  to  meet  state  certification  requirements  and  to  give  the 
prospective  teacher  confidence. 

All  students  who  expect  to  follow  the  Teacher  Education  Program  must  be  formally 
admitted  into  the  program  according  to  policy  established  by  the  University  Council  on 
Teacher  Education.  To  be  eligible  for  admission,  students  must  have  completed  30  semester 
hours  of  college  credit  and  have  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of  2.0. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  requirements  for  graduation,  the  program  includes  the  following 
courses  on  which  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  is  required. 

Psychology  216  —  Educational  Psychology  (3) 

Psychology  220  —  Child  Psychology  (Elementary  Teachers)  (3) 

Psychology  221  —  Adolescent  Psychology  (Secondary  Teachers)  (3) 

Education  200  —  Teacher,  School  &  Society  (4) 

Education  201  —  Instructional  Development  I  (3) 

Education  356  —  Reading  in  Content  Areas  (4-9)  (Secondary  Teachers)  (3) 

Education  408  —  Instructional  Methods  (6) 

Education  409  —  Practicum  (9) 

The  University  is  authorized  to  certify  students  for  teaching  at  the  secondary  level  in  the 
following  areas:  Biology,  Chemistry,  English,  French,  History,  Mathematics,  Physical  Educa- 
tion, Physics,  and  Spanish.  Students  who  major  in  History,  Political  Science  or  Sociology  may 
obtain  teacher  certification  in  Social  Studies.  Requirements  are  a  minimum  of  21  semester 
hours  in  three  additional  Social  Studies  areas.  Students  seeking  certification  on  the  secondary 
level  are  required  to  complete  a  concentration  in  a  subject  area  normally  taught  in  secondary 
schools  in  addition  to  the  professional  work  listed  above. 

For  degree  programs  in  Education  —  Early  Childhood  K-3,  Intermediate  4-9,  and  Special 
Education,  see  pages  65. 
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PRE-AGRICULTURE  AND  PRE-FORESTRY 

Pre- Agriculture  Advisor:  Dr.  Merritt 
Pre-forestry  Advisor:  Dr.  Sieren 
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Pre-professional  programs  in  forestry  and  agriculture  are  arranged  which  enable  students 
to  transfer  to  schools  offering  professional  training  in  the  two  fields.  The  programs  are 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  and  recommendations  of  the  professional  schools  and 
students  should  plan  their  programs  in  consultation  with  the  pre-agriculture  or  pre-forestry 
advisor. 

PRE-ENGINEERING 

Advisors:  Mr.  Dempsey,  Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Lupton 

The  University  offers  courses  in  pre-engineering  for  students  who  may  transfer  to  a 
specialized  engineering  school  after  one  or  two  years. 

General  Requirements:  Mathematics  115,  211  (students  with  sufficient  background  should 
place  immediately  into  Mathematics  211),  212,  213,  315;  Chemistry  101,  102;  Computer 
Science  111;  Engineering  111;  Physics  201,  202;  English  101,  102,  and  one  literature  course; 
Economics  105;  one  History  course;  Physical  Education  101  (PE  102  is  no  longer  required  and 
may  be  eliminated  from  the  requirements;  however,  four  semesters  of  PE  are  required  to 
graduate  from  N.C.  State  University);  and  one  elective  (Civil  Engineering  students  should 
consider  Geography  330). 

Specific  Requirements: 

Chemical  Engineering:  Chemistry  311,  312 

Civil  Engineering:  Geology  101;  Engineering  211,  212 

Electrical  Engineering:  See  advisor. 

PRE-LAW 

Advisor:  Dr.  James  Dixon 

Students  who  plan  to  prepare  for  law  school  may  select  a  major  in  any  discipline  that  fulfills 
the  general  and  specific  requirements  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  at  UNCW.  In  developing  a 
Pre-Law  program,  the  student  should  be  aware  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools,  which  describes  the  basic  skills  and  insights  it  believes  fundamental  to 
the  later  attainment  of  legal  competence.  These  are  (a)  comprehension  and  expression  in 
words;  (b)  critical  understanding  of  human  institutions  and  values  with  which  the  law  deals; 
and  (c)  creative  power  in  thinking.  In  order  to  develop  these  capacities,  the  association 
recommends  a  pre-legal  education  of  "the  broadest  scope."  To  accomplish  these  goals  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  offers  a  wide  range  of  Pre-Law  courses.  Although 
Political  Science  and  Business  are  frequently  selected  by  Pre-Law  students  as  their  major. 
Economics,  History,  Sociology  and  others  are  sometimes  selected.  Regardless  of  the  area  of 
concentration,  the  Pre-Law  student  should  be  zealous  in  the  selection  of  electives  that  will 
facilitate  critical  understanding  of  economic,  political  and  social  institutions.  Since  a  lawyer 
must  be  able  to  communicate  effectively,  the  Pre-Law  student  is  well-advised  to  lay  special 
emphasis  on  communicative  skills.  Also  a  knowledge  of  elementary  accounting  is  desirable  and 
highly  recommended. 

Finally,  the  Pre-Law  student  should  remember  that  the  quality  of  undergraduate  instruc- 
tion is  more  important  than  the  subject  matter  area.  The  Association  of  American  Law  Schools 
recommends  the  selection  of  courses  which  require  the  greatest  preparation  and  intellectual 
discipline.  "The  best  trained  applicant  for  law  school,"  states  the  Association,  "is  the  student 
who  has  studied  under  teachers  who  have  inspired,  challenged,  and  pressed  him." 

All  candidates  for  law  school  should  apply  in  time  to  insure  that  their  completed  file  is 
available  by  January  1  of  the  year  they  plan  to  enter.  This  means  that  they  should  register  for 
either  the  July  or  October  administration  of  the  Law  School  Admissions  Test  and  for  the  Law 
School  Data  Assembly  Service.  The  LSAT  and  the  LSDAS  are  explained  fully  in  the  Law 
School  Admission  Bulletin  which  is  available  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science.  Additional 
information  and  advice  may  be  secured  from  the  Pre-Law  advisor  in  the  Department  of 
Political  Science. 
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PRE-MEDICINE  AND  PRE-DENTISTRY 

Advisor:  Dr.  Jack  Levy 

Students  who  expect  to  apply  for  admission  to  medical  or  dental  schools  should  be  aware  of 
the  high  standard  of  work  at  the  undergraduate  level  required  by  these  professional  schools 
and  of  the  specific  course  requirements  for  admission. 

Requirements  for  admission  to  medical  schools  differ  slightly  from  those  to  dental  schools. 
Basic  work  in  Biology,  Physics  and  Chemistry  (including  organic  chemistry)  is  required  in  both 
instances.  Students  should  plan  their  programs  with  the  help  of  their  pre-professional  advisor. 

PRE-PHARMACY 

Advisor:  Dr.  Ned  Martin 

Students  interested  in  careers  in  pharmacy  should  consult  with  the  Pre-Pharmacy  advisor 
before  arranging  their  academic  schedules.  Basic  coursework  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics, 
and  Mathematics  is  rquired,  as  well  as  additional  studies  in  the  Social  Sciences  and  humanities 
in  the  two-year  Pre-Pharmacy  program.  Students  should  arrange  through  their  advisor  to 
take  the  Pharmacy  College  AdmissionTest  (PCAT)  either  in  November  or  February  of  their 
second  year.  Applications  to  pharmacy  schools  should  be  made  in  the  fall  or  winter  of  the 
second  year. 

PRE-VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

Advisor:  Dr.  Fugler 

The  student  interested  in  applying  to  a  school  of  veterinary  medicine  may  complete  basic 
requirements  for  admission  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington.  Specialized 
courses  not  offered  at  this  institution  must  be  taken  elsewhere.  The  only  school  of  veterinary 
medicine  in  North  Carolina  is  located  at  North  Carolina  State  University  in  Raleigh. 

Students  planning  to  pursue  a  career  in  veterinary  medicine  should  consult  with  the  advisor 
to  plan  the  program  of  study. 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

MARINE  SCIENCES 

Marine  Science  activity  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  consists  of 
instructional  and  research  programs  on  the  University's  main  campus  as  well  as  specialized 
research  activities  associated  with  its  Institute  for  Marine  Biomedical  Research  at  Wrightsville 
Beach. 

The  programs  in  Marine  Sciences  on  the  University's  main  campus  consist  of  a  Marine 
Biology  curriculum  leading  to  the  B.S.  degree,  a  Marine  Biology  curriculum  leading  to  the  M.S. 
degree,  and  a  Faculty  Marine  Science  Research  Program. 

MARINE  BIOLOGY  CURRICULUM 

The  UNC  W  Marine  Biology  curriculum  is  a  unique  baccalaureate  program  in  the  University 
system.  It  includes  a  strong  foundation  of  Biology  with  an  emphasis  in  Marine  Biology  at  the 
junior  and  senior  levels.  Full  use  is  made  of  the  natural  laboratory  provided  by  the  adjacent 
Atlantic  Ocean  through  extensive  field  work  in  many  Marine  Biology  courses.  Approved 
collateral  requirements  include  marine-oriented  courses  in  Math,  Physics,  Chemistry  and  the 
Earth  Sciences.  The  curriculum  is  flexible  enough  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  the  student 
enabling  preparation  for  graduate  studies  or  for  teaching  and  research  careers  available  to  one 
with  the  baccalaureate  degree.  Requirements  for  the  B.S.  degree  in  Marine  Biology  are  listed 
under  Biology  in  the  Degree  Program  Requirements  section  of  this  catalogue. 
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MARINE  BIOLOGY  GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

The  graduate  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  Marine  Biology  includes 
three  areas  of  specialization:  Marine  Biology,  Biological  Oceanography,  and  Coastal  Biology. 
Each  of  these  tracks  is  designed  to  provide  the  necessary  latitude  to  allow  the  student  to 
develop  a  program  of  study  appropriate  to  his  needs.  Further  information  is  given  in  the 
Graduate  Studies  section. 

MARINE  SCIENCE  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

The  Marine  Science  Research  Program  has  many  active  participants  with  research  interests 
covering  areas  of  Marine  Biology,  Physical  and  Chemical  Oceanography,  Marine  Geology  and 
Marine  Biogeography.  There  are  two  categories  of  participants  in  the  program:  those  who 
hold  research  positions  and  those  who  hold  regular  teaching  positions  but  who  are  also 
engaged  in  Marine  Science  research.  All  participants  are  involved  in  the  Marine  Science 
instructional  program. 

INSTITUTE  FOR  MARINE  BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH 

The  Institute  for  Marine  Biomedical  Research  constitutes  a  major  component  of  the  overall 
Marine  Science  development  effort  at  UNC  W  and  has  the  dual  mission  of  conducting  research 
programs  of  the  highest  quality  and  utilizing  these  programs  as  an  instrument  in  the  education 
of  students.  The  Institute  provides  a  link  between  studies  of  medical  sciences  and  human 
biology  and  studies  of  marine  sciences  and  the  marine  environment.  This  role  distinguishes  it 
from  other  institutions  dedicated  to  Marine  Biology  or  to  Oceanology,  and  renders  it  unique  in 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  the  entire  United  States. 

The  Institute's  scientific  program  focuses  on  three  related  areas.  Experimental  Biology 
addresses  itself  to  broad  problems  of  adaptation  and  acclimatization  of  animal  life  at  all  levels 
of  development  to  the  environmental  stresses  characteristic  of  the  marine  environment. 
Biomedical  studies  are  concerned  in  particular  with  the  higher  vertebrate  species  that  invite 
comparison  with  mammals  and  man  in  brain  and  central  nervous  system  function,  structure, 
pharmacology,  and  studies  of  regulator  processes,  such  as  temperature  regulation.  The  Exper- 
imental Oceanology  program  covers  a  broad  range  of  efforts  related  to  the  ocean  environ- 
ment, using  the  ocean  as  a  laboratory  in  which  the  methods  of  experimental  science  can  be 
applied  to  the  solution  of  problems  related  to  management,  conservation,  and  development  of 
marine  life. 

Supporting  the  Institute's  research  programs  are  a  series  of  specialized  facilities,  including 
the  complex  of  deep-sea  simulators  capable  of  simulating  ocean  depths  of  30,000  feet,  a 
biochemistry  laboratory,  histology  laboratory,  a  photographic  laboratory,  and  electronic  and 
machine  shops.  In  addition,  the  Institute  is  continuing  to  sponsor  large-scale  expeditionary 
research  in  such  regions  as  the  Antarctic,  Caribbean,  the  South  American  Andes,  and  Lake 
Baikal  (the  world's  deepest  lake)  in  Central  Siberia. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES  CURRICULUM 

The  Environmental  Studies  curriculum  emphasizes  the  importance  of  multidisciplinary 
approaches  in  the  study  of  environmental  problems,  particularly  those  dealing  with  the 
marine  environment.  The  curriculum  exposes  students  to  a  broad  range  of  analytical  proce- 
dures in  the  natural  and  social  sciences,  while  allowing  them  to  develop  special  capabilities 
within  their  primary  area  of  interest. 

The  curriculum  is  divided  into  two  parts:  a  multidisciplinary  core  consisting  of  course  work 
in  the  natural  and  social  sciences,  including  an  environmental  impact  seminar,  and  an  area  of 
specialization  consisting  of  course  work  within  approved  disciplines.  Those  who  wish  to 
emphasize  Marine  Science  may  do  so  by  electing  an  approved  sequence  of  courses  in  Marine 
Science.  Other  available  concentrations  include:  Biology,  Chemistry,  Economics,  Earth  Scien- 
ces, Management,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  Sociology  and  Anthro- 
pology. Requirements  for  the  B.A.  degree  in  Environmental  Studies  are  listed  in  the  Degree 
Program  Requirements  section  of  this  catalogue. 
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FIELD  EXPERIENCE  IN  BIOLOGY 

The  Department  of  Biological  Sciences  offers  a  summer  field  experience  in  various  biological 
disciplines  at  selected  areas  within  and  outside  the  continental  United  States.  Participating 
students  may  conduct  individual  or  group  research,  with  faculty  guidance,  on  both  marine  and 
terrestrial  organisms.  Research  already  has  been  conducted  in  such  places  as  the  Florida  Keys, 
the  Bahamas,  and  parts  of  Central  and  South  America. 

ARMY  ROTC 

The  Army  Reserve  Officer's  Training  Corps  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wil- 
mington provides  both  men  and  women  who  meet  the  physical  and  mental  requirements  the 
opportunity  to  become  officers  in  the  U.S  Army  on  active  duty  or  in  the  Army  National  Guard 
or  U.S.  Army  Reserve. 

Transfer  and  graduate  students  are  eligible.  All  college  disciplines  are  accepted.  Students 
may  enter  the  program  at  almost  any  time  during  their  study  at  UNCW.  The  four  programs 
offered  include  the  Scholarship  Program,  the  Four-Year  and  Two-Year  Programs,  and  the 
Simultaneous  Membership  Program  with  the  Army  National  Guard  or  Reserves. 

OFFICE  OF  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

The  Office  of  Special  Programs  serves  as  the  coordinator,  convener  and  catalyst  for  a  variety 
of  educational  and  service-oriented  activities  throughout  southeastern  North  Carolina.  These 
activities  are  categorized  as  either  non-academic  or  academic  in  nature  and  include  continuing 
education,  university  extension,  and  summer  session  programs. 

CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

The  University  responds  to  the  continuing  education  needs  of  the  community  by  developing 
programs  cooperatively  with  business,  industry,  educational  institutions,  service  organiza- 
tions, social  service  agencies,  government  agencies,  civic  groups,  and  individuals.  Participation 
in  these  non-academic  programs  is  based  upon  the  appropriateness  of  the  activity  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  an  individual  or  group. 

PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES  FOR  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY 

The  University  through  the  Office  of  Special  Programs  offers  a  variety  of  short  courses, 
conferences,  and  workshops  designed  specifically  for  business  and  industry.  These  activities 
are  conducted  either  by  this  University's  faculty  and  staff  or  by  individuals  from  other 
universities  or  organizations.  The  activities  include  programs  in  communication,  management, 
supervision,  small  business  administration,  computer  programming,  and  other  topics.  Activi- 
ties are  either  custom  designed  for  a  specific  business  or  industry  or  offered  to  the  entire 
community  as  a  regularly  scheduled  event.  At  the  present  time,  most  of  these  programs  are 
being  deUvered  through  the  Management  Development  Program,  an  organized  effort  featur- 
ing faculty  from  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration. 

PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES  TO  PUBLIC  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  University  is  vitally  interested  in  assisting  public  organizations  (municipal,  county, 
state,  and  federal)  with  their  training  and  educational  programs.  A  variety  of  continuing 
education  activities,  including  credit  courses,  noncredit  short  courses,  workshops,  conferen- 
ces, and  seminars  are  offered  to  public  organizations. 

PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES  TO  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

The  University  is  prepared  to  assist  school  systems  with  their  programs  for  the  professional 
improvement  of  teachers.  Courses  can  be  designed  to  meet  certification  and  renewal  require- 
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ments  and  to  provide  general  training  for  teachers  and  administrators. 

Continuing  education  activities  include  courses  or  training  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
teachers  in  the  various  teaching  fields.  Many  activities  can  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
specific  school  or  school  system. 

PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES  TO  THE  GENERAL  PUBLIC 

The  Office  of  Special  Programs  arranges  a  full  schedule  of  community  interest  programs 
during  each  academic  year  to  raise  the  level  of  awareness  of  persons  concerning  issues 
affecting  their  daily  lives  and  to  contribute  to  personal  enrichment.  These  activities  include 
speakers,  discussion  groups,  short  courses,  workshops,  and  conferences.  The  topics  range 
from  local  problems  to  international  affairs.  For  example  the  Office  of  Special  Programs 
normally  coordinates  the  "Great  Decisions"  program  during  February  and  March  of  each  year. 
This  program,  sponsored  and  developed  by  the  American  Foreign  Policy  Association,  is  a 
discussion  group  activity  which  includes  eight  topics  of  international  interest.  This  is  a 
noncredit  activity  open  to  the  public. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  PROGRAM 

In  an  effor"-  to  reach  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  campus  the  University  offers,  through  the 
Office  of  Special  Programs,  a  number  of  freshman  and  sophomore  level  courses  on  the 
campuses  of  three  regional  technical  colleges.  The  institutions  involved  in  this  program  are 
James  Sprunt  Technical  College  in  Kenansville,  Bladen  Technical  College  in  Dublin,  and 
Sampson  Technical  College  in  Clinton,  North  Carolina. 

The  technical  colleges  are  responsible  for  recruiting  and  enrolling  students  in  this  program. 
Only  those  students  who  are  high  school  graduates  or  the  equivalent  may  be  enrolled  for 
academic  credit  in  this  Extension  Program  of  the  University.  All  requests  for  transcripts  for 
University  extension  courses  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Registrar  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

Students  enrolled  in  this  program  who  desire  to  become  degree  candidates  on  the  University 
campus  must  meet  regular  admission  requirements  for  freshmen  or  transfer  students. 

An  additional  dimension  of  the  Extension  Program  includes  offering  undergraduate  and 
graduate  instruction  in  the  field  of  education  to  qualified  students  at  off-campus  sites. 
Utilizing  faculty  from  the  School  of  Education,  these  courses  are  offered  to  meet  the  staff 
development  and/or  graduate  education  requirements  of  local  teachers. 

Further  information  concerning  the  Extension  Program  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  the 
Director  of  Special  Programs. 

SUMMER  SESSIONS 

The  Summer  Sessions  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the  University's  academic  year.  Stu- 
dents may  take  advantage  of  several  unique  programs  related  to  the  marine  environment  and 
other  interesting  subject  areas.  There  are  a  variety  of  courses  offered  for  students  who  wish  to 
accelerate  their  progress  toward  the  baccalaureate  degree,  to  supplement  the  academic  load 
carried  during  the  regular  terms,  or  to  remove  deficiencies.  During  the  summer  sessions, 
students  from  other  colleges  or  universities  may  be  admitted  as  visitors  by  using  the  "Summer 
Visitor"  application.  Public  school  teachers  may  wish  to  renew  or  change  fields  of  certification; 
or  they  may  want  to  pursue  a  program  of  graduate  studies  in  the  School  of  Education. 

Summer  Sessions  at  UNCW  offer  students  an  opportunity  to  combine  leisure  with  some 
creative  learning  experiences. 

Further  information  concerning  the  Summer  Sessions  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  the 
Director  of  Special  Programs. 
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GRADUATE  STUDIES 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  offers  programs  of  study  leading  to  the 
Master  of  Business  Administration  degree,  the  Master  of  Education  degree,  and  the  Master  of 
Science  degree  in  Marine  Biology. 

The  Master  of  Business  Administration  program  is  an  advanced  degree  program  designed  to 
enhance  the  development  of  the  professional  manager.  The  program  consists  of  three  parts:  a 
common  body  of  knowledge  essential  for  managers  of  business  firms  and  other  organizations; 
a  series  of  courses  in  various  functional  areas  of  business  that  enable  the  development  of 
expertise  in  general  management;  and  electives  consistent  with  individual  career  objectives. 

The  Master  of  Education  degree  is  granted  in  Elementary  Education  and  in  Educational 
Administration  and  Supervision.  The  program  in  Elementary  Education  offers  specialties  in 
(a)  Early  Childhood  Education  and  (b)  Intermediate  Education.  The  program  in  Educational 
Administration  and  Supervision  offers  specialties  in  (a)  Administraton  leading  to  certification 
for  the  professional  role  of  principal,  and  (b)  Supervision  leading  to  certification  for  the 
professional  role  of  curriculum-instruction  specialist. 

The  Master  of  Science  degree  program  includes  three  areas  of  specialization:  Marine 
Biology,  Biological  Oceanography,  and  Coastal  Biology.  Each  track  is  designed  to  provide  the 
necessary  latitude  to  allow  the  student,  in  consultation  with  a  faculty  committee,  to  develop 
an  appropriate  program  of  study. 

These  programs  provide  capable  students  an  opportunity  to  pursue  advanced  study,  train- 
ing, and  research  designed  to  enhance  their  academic  and  professional  development. 

ADMISSIONS:  MASTER'S  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 
General  Admissions  Requirements 

For  admission  to  a  graduate  degree  program  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington,  the  applicant  must  (1)  hold  a  bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredited  college  or 
university  in  this  country  or  its  equivalent  in  a  foreign  institution  based  on  a  four-year 
program;  (2)  have  a  strong  overall  academic  record  with  a  B  average  or  better  in  the  basic 
courses  prerequisite  to  the  area  of  proposed  graduate  study;  and  (3)  present  satisfactory  scores 
on  the  specified  examination.  (Test  scores  more  than  five  years  old  at  the  time  of  application 
will  not  be  considered.)  In  addition,  students  who  are  taking  or  have  taken  graduate  work 
elsewhere  must  be  in  good  standing  at  that  institution  to  be  eligible  to  take  graduate  work  at 
UNC- Wilmington. 

Applications  for  admission  to  a  graduate  degree  program  should  be  filed  in  the  Graduate 
Office  at  least  sixty  (60)  days  in  advance  of  the  term  in  which  admission  is  sought.  If  an 
admitted  applicant  does  not  register  for  the  term  specified  in  his  application,  his  or  her 
admission  will  be  subject  to  review  at  a  later  date.  In  some  cases,  students  who  are  not  seeking 
a  graduate  degree  may  be  permitted  to  take  graduate  courses  as  a  Special  Graduate  enrollee. 
Such  permission  to  take  graduate  courses  as  a  Special  Graduate  Student  does  not  constitute 
admission  to  a  graduate  degree  program. 

Each  student  admitted  to  a  graduate  degree  program  must  have  a  completed  medical  report 
form  before  initial  registration  may  be  effective.  A  student  who  leaves  the  University  and  does 
not  register  for  at  least  one  semester  must  apply  for  readmission  to  graduate  studies,  but  need 
not  submit  another  medical  report  form. 

Graduate  students  are  subject  to  the  same  University  policies  and  regulations  as  undergrad- 
uates unless  otherwise  stated. 

Requirements  for  Admission  to  Master  of 
Business  Administration  Program 

Applicants  seeking  admission  to  the  graduate  program  in  Business  Administration  are 
required  to  submit  the  following: 

(1)  an  application  for  graduate  admission; 
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(2)  official  copies  of  transcripts  of  all  college  work  (undergraduate  and  graduate); 

(3)  official  scores  on  the  Graduate  Management  Admission  Test  (GMAT); 

(4)  three  recommendations  including  one  from  an  employer  or  supervisor  who  can  com- 
ment on  the  applicant's  work  experience  and  potential  for  successful  completion  of  a 
master's  program. 

A  strong  overall  academic  average,  a  total  score  of  1,000  or  more  based  on  the  formula:  200 
times  the  upper  division  grade  point  average  (4.0  systems)  plus  the  GMAT  score,  and  at  least 
one  year  of  appropriate  full-time  work  experience  are  minimum  requirements  for  graduate 
admission.  However,  admission  decisions  are  based  upon  several  factors;  and  if  other  indica- 
tors of  success  are  evident,  individuals  who  fall  below  the  established  criterion  in  one  of  the 
areas  may  be  considered  for  admission. 

Requirements  for  Admission  to  Master  of  Education  Programs 

Applicants  seeking  admission  to  a  graduate  program  in  Education  are  required  to  submit  the 
following: 

(1)  an  application  for  graduate  admission; 

(2)  official  copies  of  transcripts  of  all  college  work  (undergraduate  and  graduate); 

(3)  official  scores  on  the  Miller  Analogies  Test; 

(4)  three  recommendations  by  individuals  in  relevant  professional  fields. 

A  score  of  40  on  the  Miller  Analogies  Test  and  a  grade  average  of  B  in  the  undergraduate 
major  are  minimum  requirements  for  graduate  admission.  However,  admissions  decisions  are 
based  upon  several  factors,  and  where  other  indicators  of  success  warrant,  individuals  who  fall 
below  the  established  criterion  in  one  of  the  areas  may  be  considered  for  admission. 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements,  applicants  to  the  program  in  Elementary  Education 
are  required  to  hold,  or  be  qualified  to  hold.  North  Carolina  "A"  teacher  certification  in  Early 
Childhood  Education  or  Intermediate  Education.  Applicants  to  the  Educational  Administra- 
tion and  Supervision  program  are  required  to  hold,  or  be  qualified  to  hold.  North  Carolina 
Class  "A"  elem.entary  or  secondary  teacher  certification. 

Under  exceptional  circumstances,  individuals  whodo  not  hold  the  specified  teaching  creden- 
tial may  be  admitted.  Such  exceptions  may  be  made  in  cases  of  otherwise  qualified  applicants 
who  are  engaged  in  relevant  professional  roles  not  requiring  teacher  certification  and  who 
may  profit  professionally  from  the  type  of  advanced  study  offered  at  this  institution.  Examples 
of  applicants  for  whom  exception  is  appropriate  may  include  community  college  administra- 
tors and  teachers.  In  such  instances,  the  programs  may  be  modified  appropriately.  Individuals 
admitted  under  such  exceptions  are  not  qualified,  however,  upon  completion  of  the  graduate 
program  for  the  institution's  recommendation  for  North  Carolina  Board  of  Education  instruc- 
tional or  administrative  certification. 

Students  who  seek  professional  improvement  but  do  not  intend  to  pursue  a  degree  may 
register  for  graduate  courses  through  procedures  established  for  Special  Graduate  Students. 

Requirements  for  Admission  to  Master  of  Science  Programs 

Applicants  seeking  admission  to  a  graduate  program  in  Marine  Biology  are  required  to 
submit  the  following: 

(1)  an  application  for  graduate  admission; 

(2)  official  copies  of  transcripts  of  all  college  work  (undergraduate  and  graduate); 

(3)  official  scores  on  the  Graduate  Record  Examinations,  verbal  and  quantitative,  and  the 
advanced  test  in  biology; 

(4)  three  recommendations  by  individuals  in  professionally  relevant  fields. 

A  score  of  1000  on  the  Graduate  Record  Exammation  (verbal  and  quantitative)  and  a  grade 
average  of  B  in  the  undergraduate  major  are  minimum  requirements  for  graduate  admission. 
However,  admissions  decisions  are  based  upon  several  factors;  and  where  other  indicators  of 
success  warrant,  individuals  who  fall  below  the  established  criterion  in  one  of  the  areas  may  be 
considered  for  admission. 
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Although  interviews  are  most  helpful  to  both  the  faculty  and  to  the  graduate  applicant,  they 
are  not  required. 


Application  forms  and  other  admissions  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  Office  of  Graduate  Studies.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington, 
P.O.  Box  3725,  Wilmington,  North  Carolina  28406. 


EXPENSES 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  charges  for 
tuition,  fees  and  the  room  and  board  rate  at  any  time  without  prior  notice. 

Tuition  and  Fees 

All  charges  for  tuition  and  regular  fees  are  due  and  payable  on  or  before  the  day  of 
registration.  Checks  and  money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington. 


Charges  Per  Semester; 


In-State  Students  Out-of-State  Students* 


Tuition  $  159.00  $      950.00 

Fees  163.50  163.50 

Total  $  322,50  $  1,113.50 

Other  Fees: 

Application  Fee  (to  accompany  $    15.00 

application,  nonrefundable) 
Late  Registration  Fee  (payable  10.00 

after  scheduled  dates) 
Transcript  Fee  (after  the  first)  1.00 

Graduation  Fee  27.00 

Certain  courses  require  an  additional  fee.  These  fee  courses  are  indicated  in  the  course 
schedule  for  each  semester. 

Graduate  students  registering  for  nine  or  more  semester  hours  will  be  charged  at  the 
full-time  rate.  Students  scheduling  fewer  than  nine  semester  hours  will  pay  tuition  and  fees  as 
follows; 

Semester  Hours 

Scheduled  In-State  Students  Out-of-State  Students* 

1-2  $   69.50  $267.50 

3-5  109.50  504.50 

6-8  162.00  '  755.00 

The  privileges  of  students  taking  fewer  than  nine  hours  per  semester  will  be  restricted  to 
class  attendance  and  use  of  the  library;  however,  by  paying  a  Special  Use  Fee  of  $13.50  per 
semester,  these  students  will  be  entitled  to  use  all  physical  education  facilities  which  are 
available  to  full-time  students. 

*See  information  on  residency  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

No  degrer,  diploma,  transcript  of  credit,  or  grades  will  be  furnished  a  student  until  all 
financial  obligations  to  the  University,  other  than  student  loans,  have  been  paid.  All  previously 
incurred  expenses  and  accounts  at  the  University  must  be  paid  in  full  before  a  student  may 
reenter  at  the  beginning  of  any  semester. 
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On-Campus  Living 

Two  meal  plans  are  available  for  residence  hall  students.  The  rates  per  semester  are  as 

follows: 

Room  and  Board:  15  meals  $947.50 

Room  and  Board:  21  meals  $972.50 

Three  meal  plans  are  available  for  apartment  students.  The  rates  per  semester  are  as 

follows: 


Apartment  and  Board 
Apartment  and  Board 
Apartment  and  Board 


10  meals  $1,022.50 

15  meals  $1,047.50 

21  meals  $1,072.50 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  on-campus  living  rate  at  any  time  without 
prior  notice. 

Dining  facilities  are  available  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  on  a  cash  basis  to  all  resident 
students  not  on  a  seven-day  plan.  Food  service  is  also  available  seven  days  per  week  on  a  cash 
basis  to  non-resident  students. 

Those  interested  in  obtaining  information  should  contact: 
Housing  Office 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 
Post  Office  Box  3725 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina  28406 

Summer  Session 

Summer  session  tuition,  fees,  refund  policy,  and  room  and  board  rates  will  be  announced  in 
the  Summer  Session  Bulletin. 

Refunds  —  Tuition 

A  student  who  officially  withdraws  from  the  University  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the 
registration  (Drop/Add)  period  will  receive  a  refund  of  the  amount  paid. 

Students  withdrawing  from  the  University  after  the  Drop/Add  period  will  be  charged  a 
one-time  registration  fee  of  $10.00  plus  10%  of  all  remaining  semester  charges  for  each  week 
of  classes  that  have  been  held  that  semester.  This  weekly  charge  begins  with  the  first  day  of 
scheduled  classes  regardless  of  the  actual  date  of  enrollment.  For  example,  if  you  withdraw 
during  the  third  week  of  classes  and  your  semester  charges  were  $300,  you  would  lose  $97 
($10  registration  fee,  plus  $29 — 10% — for  each  of  the  three  weeks  of  classes  already  held). 

No  refunds  will  be  made  for  withdrawals  after  the  end  of  the  ninth  week  of  scheduled  classes. 

This  refund  policy  applies  to  complete  withdrawals  from  UNCW.  If  you  simply  reduce  your 
course  load  after  the  Drop/ Add  period,  you  will  receive  NO  refund  or  reduction  of  fees 
whatsoever. 

Refunds  —  Financial  Aid 

Students  who  receive  financial  aid  are  not  given  refunds  on  financial  aid  received  when 
charges  are  prorated  due  to  withdrawal. 

Refunds  —  Housing 

Housing  agreements  are  effective  for  the  full  academic  year.  Agreements  made  subsequent 
to  the  beginning  of  the  fall  semester  remain  in  effect  until  the  close  of  the  spring  semester. 
Housing  deposit  and  charges  will  not  be  refunded  except  as  provided  for  below: 

a.  Agreements  may  be  cancelled  without  forfeiture  of  deposit  before  May  19.  Written 
notice  of  cancellation  must  be  furnished  the  Director  of  Housing. 

b.  Agreements  may  be  cancelled  with  forfeiture  of  deposit  between  May  19  and  the 
opening  date  for  fall  semester.  Room  rent  for  the  fall  semester  will  not  be  refunded 
after  the  opening  date. 

c.  Agreements  entered  into  for  the  spring  semester  only  may  be  cancelled  without 
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forfeiture  of  deposit  before  December  1  and  with  forfeiture  of  deposit  between 
December  1  and  the  opening  date  for  spring  semester.  Room  rent  for  the  spring 
semester  will  not  be  refunded  after  the  opening  date.  Written  notice  of  cancellation 
must  be  furnished  the  Director  of  Housing, 
d.  A  pro  rata  refund  of  dining  charges  will  be  made  to  students  who  officially  withdraw 
from  the  University. 

Residency  Status  for  Tuition  Payment 

The  basis  for  determining  the  appropriate  tuition  charge  rests  upon  whether  a  student  is  a 
resident  or  a  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes.  Each  student  must  make  a  statement  as  to  the 
length  of  his  or  her  residence  in  North  Carolina,  with  assessment  by  the  institution  of  that 
statement  to  be  conditioned  by  the  statement  beginning  on  page  28  of  this  catalogue. 

The  initial  classification  of  graduate  students  as  in-state  or  out-of-state  residents  for  tuition 
purposes  is  made  by  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies.  Appeals  for  in-state  status 
may  be  made  to  the  campus  appeals  body,  Out-of-State  Tuition  Appeals  Committee.  Univer- 
sity regulations  governing  residential  classification  of  students  are  set  forth  in  detail  in  "A 
Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher  Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of 
Student  Residence  Classification  for  Tuition  Purposes."  Each  enrolled  student  is  responsible 
for  knowing  the  contents  of  this  manual.  Copies  of  the  manual  are  available  in  the  undergrad- 
uate Admissions  Office  and  in  the  Student  Affairs  Office  for  inspection  upon  request. 

FINANCIAL  AID  FOR  THE  GRADUATE  STUDENT 

Students  who  are  enrolled  full-time  in  the  Graduate  Studies  Program  at  UNCW  may  apply 
for  the  following  types  of  financial  aid: 

Teaching  and  Research  Assistantships  are  available  on  a  limited  basis  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biological  Sciences.  The  admission  application  process  determines  candidates. 

The  North  Carolina  Insured  Loan  Program  provides  students  with  long-term,  low-interest 
loans.  Under  this  program,  the  student  borrows  from  College  Foundation,  Inc.,  and  repays  the 
loan  after  completion  of  a  graduate  degree.  The  repayment  period  begins  six  months  after 
graduation,  and  the  borrower  may  take  up  to  ten  years  to  repay  the  loan.  The  interest  is  nine 
percent  and  begins  to  accrue  six  months  after  completion  of  degree  or  withdrawal  from  school. 
Application  for  the  N.C.  Insured  Loan  should  be  made  directly  to  College  Foundation,  Inc., 
1307  Glenwood  Avenue,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27605.  The  maximum  amount  that  a  student  may 
borrow  under  the  program  is  $5,000  per  academic  year.  To  be  eligible  for  this  program,  a 
student  must  be  enrolled  for  at  least  9  hours  and  be  a  North  Carolina  resident.  There  is  no 
family  need  or  income  restriction. 

The  Federally  Insured  Student  Loan  Program  provides  assistance  to  students  who  are 
non-residents  who  may  be  eligible  to  borrow  long-term,  low-interest  loans  through  approved 
lenders  in  their  home  states.  This  program  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  N.C.  Insured  Loan 
Program.  Addresses  for  these  state  agencies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

The  College  Work-Study  Program,  which  is  federally  funded,  provides  part-time  jobs  on 
the  UNCW  campus  for  students  who  have  financial  need  and  who  must  earn  part  of  their 
educational  expenses.  To  be  eligible  for  work-study,  a  student  must  be  enrolled  for  at  least  12 
hours  and  must  be  a  citizen  or  permanent  resident  of  the  United  States.  The  application  and 
financial  statement  must  demonstrate  financial  need. 

MINORITY  PRESENCE  GRANT  PROGRAM 

Under  the  Board  of  Governors  general  Minority  Presence  Grant  Program,  black  students 
may  be  eligible  for  special  financial  assistance  if  they  are  residents  of  North  Carolina,  enrolled 
for  at  least  three  hours  of  degree-credit  course  work,  and  demonstrate  financial  need. 

VA  Educational  Benefits 

Veterans  and  dependents  are  urged  to  utilize  their  VA  Educational  Benefits  while  enrolled 
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in  the  graduate  programs  at  the  University.  The  available  benefits  are  determined  by  the 
amount  of  eligibility  time  a  veteran  or  dependent  has  remaining  and  the  delimiting  date  that  is 
involved. 

For  further  assistance,  contact  the  Veterans  Coordinator  in  Room  105  of  the  Alderman 
Building. 

ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS  AND  PROCEDURES 
Registration 

No  minimum  number  of  hours  is  required  for  official  registration;  however,  specified 
maximum  course  loads  must  not  be  exceeded.  Students  in  a  graduate  degree  program  are 
permitted  to  register  for  no  more  than  15  hours  in  any  one  semester.  Course  loads  for 
students  who  have  service  appointments  will  be  determined  on  an  individual  basis.  A  student 
enrolled  in  the  summer  may  not  register  for,  and  will  not  receive  credit  for,  more  than  six 
hours  a  term. 

Course  Credit 

Courses  Eligible  for  Degree  Credit 

For  courses  offered  at  this  institution,  graduate  course  credit  may  be  received  only  for 
courses  taken  after  a  student  has  been  formally  admitted  to  graduate  studies,  except  as 
described  in  the  paragraphs  below. 

Final  semester  seniors  at  this  institution  with  at  least  a  B  average  in  the  major  who  need 
fewer  than  15  hours  to  complete  requirements  for  the  bachelor's  degree  may  take  one  or  two 
graduate  courses  for  the  purpose  of  later  receiving  graduate  credit,  provided  that  they  are  not 
enrolled  for  more  than  a  total  of  15  hours.  To  do  this  the  student  must  (1)  obtain  permission  in 
advance  from  his  or  her  department  chairman  or  School  dean  as  appropriate,  and  (2)  present  it 
to  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  for  approval.  Graduate  courses  taken  under  this  provision 
may  not  be  used  in  fulfilling  baccalaureate  degree  requirements.  Undergraduate  students  at 
other  institutions  who  have  taken  graduate  course  work  under  s.milar  arrangements  may  not 
transfer  such  work  here. 

Graduate  courses  taken  at  this  institution  before  formal  admission  to  graduate  studies  will 
meet  course  requirements  for  a  graduate  degree  only  if  offered  and  approved  as  transfer 
credit,  and  no  more  than  six  credit  hours  of  such  courses  are  eligible  for  transfer. 

Degree  related  extension  courses  offered  at  this  institution  may  be  applied  toward  a  gradu- 
ate degree  as  follows:  (a)  with  the  approval  of  the  appropriate  Dean,  a  non-degree  student  may 
apply  for  a  maximum  of  six  hours  of  relevant  courses  as  transfer  credits  at  the  time  of 
admission  to  a  program;  (b)  with  the  prior  approval  of  the  appropriate  Dean,  a  student  who  is 
already  admitted  to  a  degree  program  may  apply  up  to  six  hours  of  relevant  courses  toward  the 
residence  requirement.  Request  for  application  of  an  additional  six  hours  toward  the  residence 
requirement  may  be  submitted  to  the  Graduate  Administrative  Board. 

Transfer  of  Course  Credit 

A  maximum  of  six  semester  hours  of  graduate  credit  may  be  transferred  from  another 
accredited  institution,  or  for  courses  taken  at  this  institution  before  admission  to  graduate 
studies,  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  total  hours  required  for  the  master's  degree.  Correspon- 
dence courses  will  not  be  accepted  for  transfer  credit.  When  special  circumstances  warrant, 
students  may  petition  the  Graduate  Administrative  Board  for  transfer  of  more  than  six 
semester  hours.  Each  such  petition  must  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  endorsement  from 
the  appropriate  Dean. 

Grades  earned  on  transferred  work  must  be  equivalent  to  B  or  better.  Transferred  credit 
will  be  accepted  by  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  only  upon  recommendation  of  the  Dean 
of  the  School  or  College  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled.  The  graduate  office  must  have  an 
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official  transcript  showing  the  satisfactory  completion  of  courses  offered  for  transfer  credit. 
The  courses  must  have  been  taken  within  the  allowed  time  limits  for  the  degree.  Transfer  of 
credit  does  not  reduce  minimum  residence  requirements  for  a  master's  degree. 

A  student  in  graduate  studies  who  wishes  to  take  one  or  more  courses  elsewhere  for 
graduate  degree  credit  must  obtain  approval  from  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Counes  Approved  for  Undergraduate  Credit  Only 

Courses  approved  for  undergraduate  credit  only  may  not  become  a  part  of  the  graduate 
degree  program  and  do  not  carry  either  course  or  residence  credit. 

A  graduate  student  who  is  required  to  take  undergraduate  courses,  whether  as  a  requisite 
for  admission  or  for  other  reasons,  or  who  takes  such  courses  in  the  field  of  his  or  her  graduate 
major,  must  make  grades  of  at  least  B  on  all  such  courses  in  order  to  maintain  eligibility  as  a 
graduate  student. 

A  graduate  student  voluntarily  electing  to  register  for  undergraduate  courses  may  make 
any  grade  above  F  without  jeopardy  to  his  or  her  graduate  standing. 

Adding,  Dropping,  Withdrawing 

Courses  may  be  added  only  in  the  official  Drop/Add  period,  which  is  noted  in  the  Calendar  of 
Events.  To  add  a  course,  the  student  must  present  to  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  a 
Schedule  Revision  Card  signed  by  his  or  her  advisor  and  the  course  instructor. 

Every  course  for  which  a  student  is  registered  must  be  either  completed  or  formally 
dropped;  however,  no  course  may  be  dropped  in  the  last  five  weeks  in  a  semester  or  during  the 
last  week  of  a  summer  session. 

To  drop  a  course,  the  student  must  obtain  a  Schedule  Revision  Card  from  his  or  her  advisor. 
If  the  advisor  approves,  the  student  must  obtain  the  instructor's  signature  and  indication  of 
whether  the  student  is  passing  or  failing  the  course.  The  Schedule  Revision  Card  must  then  be 
presented  to  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  for  his  approval. 

If,  at  the  time  a  student  drops  a  course,  performance  in  that  course  is  judged  by  the 
instructor  to  be  passing,  a  grade  of  WP  is  assigned  on  the  student's  permanent  record; 
however,  if  the  student  is  judged  by  the  instructor  to  be  failing,  a  grade  of  F  is  assigned  on  the 
student's  permanent  record,  and  the  student  becomes  ineligible  for  further  registration. 

A  student  may  not  use  a  Schedule  Revision  Card  to  drop  his  or  her  only  course  but  must 
officially  withdraw  from  the  University.  To  withdraw  officially  from  the  University,  a  student 
must  come  to  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  and  complete  a  permit  to 
withdraw. 

Graduate  Grading 

Grades  for  graduate  students  enrolled  in  graduate  courses  must  be  reported  as  one  of  the 
following: 

H  —  clear  excellence  S  —  satisfactory  progress  on  thesis 

P  —  entirely  satisfactory  I  —  work  incomplete 

L  —  low  passing  WP  —  withdraw  passing 
F  -  fail 

A  student  receiving  grades  of  L  on  any  three  courses  or  on  12  semester  hours  (whichever 
comes  first)  or  any  grade  of  F  is  ineligible  to  continue  in  graduate  studies. 

When  special  circumstances  warrant,  students  declared  ineligible  under  the  preceding 
paragraph  may  be  reinstated  upon  petition  by  the  student  to  the  Graduate  Administrative 
Board.  Each  such  petition  must  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  endorsement  or  nonendorse- 
ment  from  the  Dean  of  the  School  or  College  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled.  Any 
reinstatement  is  provisional  in  that  an  additional  grade  below  P  will  again  result  in  the 
student's  ineligibility. 

An  incomplete  grade  may  be  given  if  the  course  instructor  determines  that  exceptional 
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circumstances  warrant  extending  the  time  for  the  student  to  complete  the  course  work.  The 
instructor  may  set  the  maximum  allowable  period  for  completion  of  the  course  work,  but  in  no 
case  will  extension  exceed  one  year.  If  the  time  allowed  is  to  be  less  than  one  year,  this 
information  should  be  transmitted  in  writing  to  the  student,  with  a  copy  to  the  Director  of 
Graduate  Studies.  If  within  12  months  a  grade  change  request  has  not  been  submitted  by  the 
instructor,  the  incomplete  automatically  becomes  an  F. 

Grades  of  H,  P,  L,  S,  F,  and  WP  are  permanent  grades  and  can  be  changed  only  by  the 
Director  of  Graduate  Studies  in  cases  of  arithmetical  or  clerical  error  or  as  a  result  of  protest  of 
grade. 

Procedure  for  Protest  of  Grade 

Any  student  who  protests  a  course  grade  shall  first  attempt  to  resolve  the  matter  with  the 
instructor  involved.  Failing  to  reach  a  satisfactory  resolution,  the  student  may  appeal  the 
grade  in  accordance  with  the  procedures  outlined  below.  Such  appeal  must  be  made  not  later 
than  the  last  day  of  the  next  regular  semester. 

The  student  shall  present  the  appeal  in  writing  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  or  School  within 
which  the  protested  grade  was  awarded.  By  conferring  with  the  student  and  the  instructor, 
the  Dean  will  seek  resolution  by  mutual  agreement.  Failing  such  resolution,  the  Dean  will 
transmit  the  written  appeal  to  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies.  The  Director  will  convene  the 
Grade  Appeals  Committee. 

The  Grade  Appeals  Committee  will  consist  of  the  Director  as  chairman  and  five  members  of 
the  graduate  faculty  appointed  by  the  Director.  If  the  Committee  affirms  the  instructor's 
decision,  the  Director  will  notify  in  writing  the  faculty  member,  the  student,  and  the  appro- 
priate Dean.  If  the  Committee  supports  the  student's  appeal,  it  shall  prescribe  the  method  by 
which  the  student  will  be  reevaluated.  If  the  reevaluation  results  in  a  grade  change,  the 
established  Course  Grade  Change  procedure  will  be  followed.  The  grade  resulting  from  the 
reevaluation  is  final  and  may  not  be  further  appealed. 

Residence  Credit  Computation 

Conversion  of  semester  hours  to  residence  credit  is  on  the  following  basis: 

1.  Nine  or  more  semester  hours  in  a  given  semester  earn  a  full  semester  of  residence. 

2.  Six  to  eight  semester  hours  earn  one-half  semester  of  residence. 

3.  Three  to  five  semester  hours  earn  one-fourth  semester  of  residence. 

4.  Credits  earned  in  any  summer  session  count  towards  residence  credit  on  the  same  basis 
as  courses  taken  in  regular  semesters. 

Master's  Degree  Examination 

Every  master's  candidate  must  pass  either  a  written  comprehensive  examination  covering 
his  or  her  field  of  study,  or  an  oral  comprehensive  examination  covering  all  course  work 
required  for  the  degree,  or  both,  according  to  the  decision  of  his  or  her  department  or  School. 
Neither  examination  may  be  taken  until  the  course  work  is  completed  or  until  the  final  courses 
are  in  progress  and  must  be  scheduled  in  conformance  with  the  deadline  established  by  the 
Dean  of  the  School  or  College  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled.  If  a  thesis  is  required,  a  final  oral 
defense  of  the  thesis  may  be  required  in  a-^.dition  to  the  comprehensive  examination,  or  as  part 
of  the  oral  examination. 

A  committee  of  at  least  three  members  of  the  graduate  faculty  (at  least  two  of  whom  must  be 
in  the  major  program)  evaluates  the  student's  work  for  the  master's  degree,  approves  any 
thesis  required,  and  administers  any  oral  examination  that  may  be  given.  If  the  student  has  a 
minor  field  of  study,  at  least  one  member  of  the  student's  committee  must  represent  the 
program  of  the  minor. 

A  master's  candidate  who  fails  either  a  comprehensive  written  or  oral  examination  may  not 
take  the  examination  a  second  time  until  at  least  three  months  have  elapsed.  No  student  may 
take  an  examination  a  third  time  without  approval  of  the  Graduate  Administrative  Board.  A 
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student  passes  an  examination  only  on  approval  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
examining  committee.  The  vote  of  the  examining  committee  is  considered  to  be  final. 

Registration  for  Thesis 

Every  student  required  to  write  a  master's  thesis  must  register  for  a  minimum  of  three  hours 
of  thesis  credit.  A  maximum  of  six  credit  hours  for  the  thesis  may  be  used  toward  course 
requirements  for  the  master's  degree.  During  each  term  that  a  student  is  working  on  a  thesis, 
he  or  she  should  register  for  as  many  hours  as  are  academically  appropriate,  except  that,  if  the 
required  hours  of  thesis  credit  have  been  taken,  the  student  may  register  for  zero  credit  hours 
so  long  as  this  is  the  only  course  for  which  he  or  she  is  registered. 

Any  student  engaged  in  thesis  research  and/or  writing  that  involves  the  use  of  University 
faculty  or  facilities  must  be  registered  during  the  semester  or  summer  session  in  which  he  or 
she  is  using  faculty  time  or  facilities,  whether  the  student  is  in  residence  or  not.  This 
registration  may  be  for  zero  credit  hours  if  the  student  had  registered  previously  for  the 
required  number  of  semester  hours  of  thesis  credit.  Provided  that  no  use  of  University  faculty 
and/or  facilities  is  required,  a  student  need  not  be  registered  in  the  semester  in  which  the 
degree  is  to  be  awarded. 

Foreign  Language  Requirement 

Foreign  language  requirements  differ  from  one  graduate  degree  program  to  another.  At  an 
early  stage,  a  graduate  student  should  consult  his  or  her  graduate  program  advisor  concerning 
what  foreign  language,  if  any,  will  be  required.  The  requirement  for  a  student  in  a  given 
program  must  be  one  of  the  options  approved  for  that  program  by  the  Graduate  Administra- 
tive Board. 

Each  department  or  curriculum  shall  determine  when  a  graduate  student  must  fulfill  a 
foreign  language  requirement,  provided  that  such  requirement  be  satisfied  before  a  student  is 
admitted  to  candidacy.  At  the  time  a  student  requests  admission  to  candidacy,  his  or  her  Dean 
will  be  asked  to  certify  on  the  application  of  candidacy  that  such  requirement  has  been  met. 

Application  for  Admission  to  Candidacy  and  for  the  Degree 

A  student  in  a  master's  degree  program  applies  for  ar" mission  to  candidacy  at  the  time  of 
application  for  the  degree.  To  be  eligible  for  graduation  each  student  must  apply  for  a  specific 
graduation  on  or  before  the  deadline  shown  in  the  Calendar  of  Events. 

If  a  student  has  already  applied  for  candidacy  and  for  the  degree  but  fails  to  meet  a  deadline 
for  a  particular  graduation,  he  or  she  must  reapply  for  the  degree,  specifying  a  new  graduation 
date. 

Degree  Time  Limits 

A  graduate  student  has  five  calendar  years  from  the  date  of  first  registration  in  the  graduate 
program  to  complete  the  master's  degree.  Courses  transferred  from  other  graduate  schools 
for  application  toward  degree  requirements  must  have  been  taken  within  the  specified  time 
limits  for  that  degree. 

When  extenuating  circumstances  warrant,  an  extension  of  the  degree  time  limit  may  be 
granted  a  student  upon  his  or  her  petition  to  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies.  At  the  same 
time  such  a  petition  is  filed,  the  student  should  request  the  Dean  of  the  School  or  College  in 
which  he  or  she  is  enrolled  to  forward  to  the  Graduate  Administrative  Board  a  recommenda- 
tion regarding  the  extension. 

MASTER  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  offers  a  program  of  study  leading  to  a 
Master  of  Business  Administration  degree  for  any  qualified  holder  of  a  bachelor's  degree  from 
an  accredited  college  or  university  regardless  of  undergraduate  field  of  study.  The  program's 
objective  is  the  development  of  the  broadly  educated  professional  manager. 
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Degree  Requirements 

1.  Fifty-four  semester  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  credit  must  be  satisfactorily 
completed  for  the  degree.  This  number  of  credit  hours  may  be  reduced  for  students  who 
qualify  for  and  are  granted  certain  course  waivers.  Petitions  for  waiver  are  submitted  to  the 
Dean  of  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration  upon  acceptance  for  admission  into 
the  program.  Despite  the  number  of  waivers  granted,  a  minimum  of  42  semester  hours  of 
graduate  study  must  be  completed.  Up  to  six  hours  of  graduate  study  may  be  accepted  as 
transfer  from  an  accredited  college  or  university.  However,  the  last  36  hours  of  graduate  study 
must  be  completed  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

2.  The  student  must  satisfy  a  minimal  mathematics  requirement  in  calculus.  This  require- 
ment may  be  satisfied  by  completing  Mathematics  225,  its  equivalent,  or  by  passing  the 
Advanced  Placement  Test  (AB)  in  calculus. 

3.  The  student  must  successfully  complete  a  qualifying  examination  consisting  of  a  written 
comprehensive  examination. 

4.  Each  student  must  complete  within  five  years  of  the  date  of  first  registration  for  graduate 
study  an  approved  course  of  study. 

Course  Requirements  for  the  Master  of  Business  Administration  Degree 

Students  with  undergraduate  or  graduate  work  in  business  administration  may  have  the 
program  of  study  reduced  through  waivers  for  certain  courses. Students  with  no  prior  work  in 
business  administration  will  be  required  to  take  the  following  program. 
A.  Common  Body  of  Knowledge  (21  semester  hours) 

The  followng  courses  comprise  the  common  body  of  knowledge  essential  to  a  basic 
understanding  of  modern  business  and  managerial  practice.  These  courses  must  be  com- 
pleted by  each  student  unless  evidence  of  substantial  academic  work  in  such  courses  at  the 
undergraduate  or  graduate  level  is  presented.  Requirements  may  be  waived  on  a  course- 
by-course  basis  by  the  MBA  Admissions  Committee  subject  to  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration. 

ACG  501  Financial  Accounting  (3) 

ECN  520  Economic  Analysis  I  (3) 

BUS  503  Quantitative  Methods  (3) 

BUS  510  Legal  Environment  and  Business  Regulation  (3) 

BUS  550  Management  of  Organizations  (3) 

FIN  535  Managerial  Finance  (3) 

MKT  545  Marketing  Management  (3) 

B.  Professional  Competence  and  Integrative  Applications  (27  semester  hours) 

In  addition  to  the  Common  Body  of  Knowledge,  the  following  courses  develop  depth 
and  breadth  of  knowledge  and  provide  analytical  skills  for  practical  application.  All  students 
will  be  expected  to  complete  these  courses  unless  extensive  evidence  of  prior  study  in  such 
courses  at  the  undergraduate  or  graduate  level  is  presented.  Although  waiver  of  courses  in 
this  group  is  rare,  requirements  may  be  waived  on  a  course-by-course  basis  by  the  MBA 
Admissions  Committee  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  Cameron  School  of 
Business  Administration.  NO  WAIVERS  OR  TRANSFER  CREDIT  WILL  BE  GRANTED 
FOR  BUSINESS  555,  BUSINESS  565,  AND  BUSINESS  595  UNDER  ANY  CONDITIONS. 

ACG  502  Managerial  Accounting  (3) 

ECN  521  Economic  Analysis  II  (3) 

BUS  504  Management  Science  (3) 

BUS  555  Practice  of  Management  (3) 

BUS  557  Production/Operations  Management  (3) 

BUS  565  Current  Issues  in  Business  (3) 

BUS  595  Corporate  Policy  and  Strategy  (3) 
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FIN  536       Financial  Policy  (3) 
MKT  546     Strategic  Marketing  (3) 

C.  Electives  (6  semester  hours) 

Candidates  will  strengthen  their  knowledge  and  sharpen  their  skills  in  particular  areas 
by  taking  at  least  two  courses  from  the  five  elective  areas:  Accountancy,  Economics, 
Management,  Marketing,  and  Finance. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAM  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Course  Descriptions 

ACCOUNTANCY 

ACG  501.  Financial  Accounting  (3)  An  intensive  course  in  accounting  principles  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  concepts  underlying  income  determination,  preparation  and  interpre- 
tation of  financial  statements  and  the  managerial  uses  of  accounting  information. 
Topics  include  transaction  analysis,  asset  valuation  and  expense  recognition,  capital 
structure  and  tools  of  financial  analysis. 

ACG  502.  Managerial  Accounting  (3)  Prerequisite:  Accounting  501.  Interpretation  and  use 
of  accounting  information  in  the  planning,  coordination  and  controlling  of  business 
activities.  Topics  include  cost  behavior,  manufacturing  and  distribution  cost-volume- 
profit  relationships;  effects  of  taxation  and  price  level  changes  on  business  decisions; 
budgeting  and  responsibility  accounting.  Case  studies  emphasized. 

ACG  503.  Advanced  Managerial  Accounting  (3)  Prerequisite:  Accounting  502.  An  in-depth 
study  of  cost  concepts  appropriate  for  decision-making  and  of  the  budgetary  procedures 
used  in  planning  and  control.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  relating  recent  advances  in  the 
quantitative  and  behavioral  sciences  to  the  role  of  the  contemporary  managerial 
accountant.  Case  analysis  is  emphasized. 

ACG  506.  Current  Issues  in  Financial  Accounting  (3)  Prerequisite:  Accounting  501. 
Advanced  study  of  the  principles  and  theory  underlying  the  preparation  of  financial 
statements.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  problems  related  to  pension  plans,  long-term 
leasing  arrangements,  refunding  of  bonds  outstanding,  allocation  of  income  taxes, 
changing  price  levels,  and  other  controversial  issues.  Utilizes  text,  authoritative  state- 
ments, and  articles  from  the  current  literature. 

ACG  508.  Taxation  and  Business  Decisions  (3)  Prerequisite:  Accounting  502.  The  account- 
ing and  managerial  effects  of  taxation  upon  decisions,  policies,  and  procedures  in  the 
planning,  organization,  and  operation  of  a  business  enterprise.  Areas  covered  include 
the  taxing  process;  taxation  of  individuals,  corporations  and  fiduciaries;  investment 
incentives;  capital  gains  and  losses;  tax  shelters;  and  tax  planning.  Problems  and  case 
analysis  are  used. 

ACG  591.     Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  MBA  Coordinator. 

BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 

BUS  503.  Quantitative  Methods  (3)  Prerequisite:  Completion  of  mathematics  through  calcu- 
lus. Techniques  for  the  analysis  of  business  data.  Topics  include  descriptive  and  inferen- 
tial statistical  methods,  introductory  computer  concepts,  and  computer  programming 
in  BASIC. 

BUS  504.  Management  Science  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business  503.  Quantitative  techniques  for 
the  solution  of  business  problems.  Topics  represent  the  areas  of  mathematical  pro- 
gramming, inventory  theory,  simulation,  queueing  theory,  network  theory,  and  game 
theory.  Emphasizes  the  mathematical  formulation  and  solution  of  problems  using  a 
computer. 
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BUS  507.  Advanced  Business  Statistics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business  503.  Advanced  statistical 
applications  used  to  support  the  business  decision-making  process.  Topics  include 
multiple  linear  regression,  nonlinear  regression,  time  series  analysis,  experimental 
design,  decision  theory,  and  non-parametric  statistics. 

BUS  508.  Management  Information  Systems  (3)  Analysis  of  the  business  system  which 
captures  and  processes  data  and  delivers  the  resulting  information  to  the  manager. 
Focuses  upon  the  analysis  and  design  of  computer-based  information  systems  through 
case  analysis. 

BUS  510.  Legal  Environment  and  Business  Regulation  (3)  A  study  of  the  management 
process  and  how  it  is  influenced  by  the  constitutional,  legislative,  judicial,  regulatory, 
administrative,  and  social  forces  exerted  on  the  business  and  social  environment. 

BUS  550.  Management  of  Organizations  (3)  A  study  of  fundamental  principles  associated 
with  managing  organizations.  Particular  attention  is  directed  to  planning,  organizing, 
staffing,  directing,  and  controlling  the  organization's  human  and  economic  resources. 
Includes  an  examination  of  the  historical  development  of  organizations. 

BUS  555.  Practice  of  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business  550.  Major  problems  and 
decision  areas  confronting  middle  and  upper-level  managers.  Topics  include  long-range 
planning,  management  by  objectives,  project  management,  leadership  style,  and  per- 
formance appraisal.  Case  analysis  is  used  to  foster  application  of  current  managerial 
techniques  to  the  analysis,  solution,  and  prevention  of  organizational  problems. 

BUS  556.     Personnel  and  Labor  Relations  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business  550.  A  study  of  man 
power  planning,  training  and  development,  job  analysis,  employee  evaluation,  labor 
legislation,  and  the  collective  bargaining  process.  This  course  is  designed  to  foster  a 
managerial  understanding  of  the  management  of  human  resources  rather  than  a 
technical  orientation. 

BUS  557.  Production/Operations  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business  504  and  Business 
550.  Techniques  to  aid  the  operations  manager  in  making  key  decisions  during  the 
initial,  online,  and  control  stages  of  production.  Topics  include  product  and  process 
design;  facility  size,  location  and  layout;  demand  forecasting;  production  and  work  force 
planning;  quality  control;  and  facilities  maintenance.  Formulation  of  problems  for 
solution  by  the  computer  is  an  integral  part  of  the  course. 

BUS  558.  Organizational  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business  550.  An  examination  of  the 
persistent  human  problems  in  organizations  including  motivation,  resistance  to 
change,  interpersonal  and  intergroup  conflict,  managing  superior/subordinate  rela- 
tions. This  course  incorporates  ideas  from  the  behavioral  sciences  to  provide  a  founda- 
tion for  identifying  and  solving  the  human  side  of  an  organization's  operations.  Case 
studies  are  emphasized. 

BUS  565.  Current  Issues  in  Business  (1-3)  Current  and  emerging  economic,  social,  govern- 
mental, technological,  and  international  issues  which  affect  and  are  affected  by  busi- 
ness. Focuses  upon  identifying,  understanding,  and  predicting  environmental  con- 
straints and  opportunities  relevant  to  the  managerial  decision  process.  (At  least  three 
(3)  hours  of  this  course  are  required  of  all  candidates.) 

BUS  591.     Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  MBA  Coordinator. 

BUS  595.  Corporate  Policy  and  Strategy  (3)  Prerequisite:  To  be  taken  in  the  final  year  of  the 
candidate's  program  of  study.  An  integrative  course  focusing  on  factors  considered  by 
top-level  executives  in  formulating  both  short-term  and  long-term  corporate  strategy. 
Particular  attention  is  directed  toward  analysis  of  business  trends,  development  of 
corporate  strengths,  and  formulation  of  policies  and  plans.  Involves  extensive  use  of 
case  analysis. 
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ECONOMICS 

ECN  520.  Economic  Analysis  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  Completion  of  mathematics  through  calcu- 
lus. Economic  analysis  of  demand,  cost,  resource  allocation,  and  decision  making  in 
alternative  market  structures.  Additional  topics  include  regulatory  effects,  pricing 
strategy,  and  business  forecasting. 

ECN  521.  Economic  Analysis  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  Economics  529.  An  examination  of  the 
economic  environment  in  which  businesses  make  decisions.  Topics  include  monetary 
and  fiscal  policy  as  they  affect  the  availability  and  cost  of  funds  and  the  effect  of 
government  regulation  and  tax  policy  on  firm  investment  decisions.  Particular  atten- 
tion will  be  paid  to  the  factors  affecting  current  and  future  inflation,  unemployment, 
and  exchange  rates. 

ECN  546.  International  Trade  and  Finance  (3)  Prerequisites:  Finance  536  and  Economics 
521.  A  study  of  the  principles  underlying  world  trade,  exchange  rate  adjustments, 
balance  of  payments  analysis,  international  financial  markets,  direct  foreign  invest- 
ment, the  international  monetary  system  and  the  new  international  economic  order. 
Discusses  U.  S.  commercial  policy,  transnational  corporations,  international  joint  ven- 
tures, economic  integration,  preferential  treatment  and  trading  practices  of  countries 
outside  of  the  IMF  currency  bloc. 

FINANCE 

FIN  535.  Managerial  Finance  (3)  Prerequisites:  Accounting  501  and  Economics  520.  Finan- 
cial decision-making  in  the  modern  business  organization.  Topics  include  the  acquisi- 
tion and  use  of  funds,  capital  budgeting,  cost  of  capital,  capital  asset  pricing,  portfolio 
analysis  and  financial  statement  analysis.  Case  studies  emphasized. 

FIN  536.  Financial  Policy  (3)  Prerequisite:  Finance  535.  Conceptual  foundations  for  a  theory 
of  financial  management,  the  structure  of  major  areas  of  financial  management  and  the 
theoretical  content  and  validity  of  formalized  techniques  for  improving  decision  making 
in  the  areas  of  capital  budgeting,  capital  structure,  cost  of  capital,  dividend  policy  and 
mergers.  Case  studies  will  be  used  to  supplement  the  conceptual  foundations.  Emphasis 
will  be  on  the  policy  decisions  and  how  they  affect  the  valuation  of  the  firm. 

FIN  537.  Financial  Institutions  and  Markets  (3)  Prerequisite:  Economics  521.  Financial 
institutions  as  suppliers  of  funds  to  the  money  and  capital  markets.  Comparative 
financial  policies  and  portfolio  considerations  of  institutions  in  the  context  of  their 
changing  market  environments.  The  impact  of  the  economic  and  regulatory  climate  on 
portfolio  adjustments  will  also  be  examined.  Cases  will  be  used  extensively. 

FIN  538.  Investments  and  Portfolio  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisites:  Finance  535.  Analysis  of 
financial  assets  as  appropriate  investment  alternatives.  Analysis  and  evaluation  of 
securities  and  portfolio  management.  Securities  market  information  and  theories  of 
security  selection  will  be  examined. 

FIN  591.     Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  MBA  Coordinator. 

MARKETING 

MKT  545.  Marketing  Management  (3)  An  examination  of  the  major  factors  to  be  considered 
in  the  analysis,  development,  and  control  of  marketing  programs.  Particular  attention  is 
directed  to  decisions  concerning  product  service  offering,  price  strategy,  promotional 
methods,  and  the  channels  of  distribution.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  role  that  market- 
ing plays  in  the  overall  operation  of  the  firm. 

MKT  546.  Strategic  Marketing  (3)  Prerequisite:  Marketing  545.  Major  factors  considered 
are  setting  marketing  objectives,  identifying  market  opportunities,  selecting  target 
markets,  developing  new  products,  formulating  integrated  marketing  strategies,  and 
solving  marketing  problems.  Case  analysis  is  used  extensively  to  foster  the  application 
of  marketing  models  and  techniques  to  improve  organizational  performance. 
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MKT  548.  Promotional  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  Marketing  545.  Theories  and  practi- 
ces of  advertising,  sales  management,  and  sales  promotion  as  they  relate  to  the  total 
marketing  effort.  Attention  is  directed  to  sales  forecasting,  media  analysis,  and  the 
criteria  for  evaluating  the  results  of  the  integrated  marketing  program.  Case  study  is 
emphasized. 

MKT  549.  Marketing  Research  and  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisites:  Business  503  and  Marketing 
545.  An  examination  of  methods  of  gathering,  processing,  and  analyzing  information 
from  the  marketplace.  Topics  covered  include  problem  identification,  research  design, 
primary  and  secondary  sources  of  data,  methods  of  data  collection,  scaling  methods,  and 
sampling  techniques.  Particular  attention  is  directed  to  data  generation  methods  and 
improving  marketing  decision-making. 

MKT  591.     Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  MBA  Coordinator. 

MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  offers  two  master's  degree  programs  in 
professional  education:  (1)  a  Master  of  Education  program  in  Elementary  Education  with 
tracks  in  Early  Childhood  Education  (K-3)  and  Intermediate  Education  (4-9);  and  (2)  a  Master 
of  Education  program  in  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision  with  tracks  in  Educa- 
tional Administration  and  in  Curriculum  Supervision.  Program  requirements  are  outlined 
below. 

Elementary  Education 

The  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Education  in  Elementary  Education  provides 
advanced  professional  training  for  individuals  holding,  or  qualified  to  hold.  North  Carolina 
Class  "A"  teacher  certification  in  Early  Childhood  Education  (K-3)  or  Intermediate  Education 
(4-9).  Within  the  program,  specialties  are  offered  in  Early  Childhood  Education  or  Interme- 
diate Education.  The  36-semester-hour  program  is  comprised  of  15  semester  hours  of  concep- 
tual and  technical  studies  common  to  both  specialties,  15  semester  hours  in  the  area  of 
specialization,  and  six  semester  hours  of  electives. 

Based  upon  the  view  of  the  professional  as  a  decision-maker,  the  program  addresses  the 
needs  for  conceptual  and  procedural  bases  for  decision-making  and  for  specific  alternatives 
within  the  student's  anticipated  area  of  professional  practice.  Accordingly,  the  program  is 
comprised  of  a  "professional  core"  treating  essential  conceptual  foundations  and  general 
technologies  and  "tracks"  in  which  the  specific  information  needs  are  addressed. 

I.   Elementary  Core 

Education  500,  Human  Development  and  Learning  (3) 
Education  502,  The  School  as  a  Social  System  (3) 
Education  520,  Instructional  Development  (3) 
Education  523,  Research  in  Education  (3) 
'Education  530,  Curriculum  (3) 

II.  Early  Childhood  Education  Track 

Education  502,  Language  Development  (3) 

Education  531,  Study  of  Teaching  in  Early  Childhood  Education  (3) 
'Education  535,  Diagnosis  and  Teaching  of  Reading/ Language  Arts  (3) 
Education  542,  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  (3) 
Elect  one  of  the  following  two: 
Education  543,  The  Teaching  of  Social  Studies  (3)  or 
Education  544,  Teaching  of  Science  in  the  Elementary  Schools  (3) 
Electives,  Six  (6)  semester  hours. 

Education  599,  Thesis,  may  be  selected  (6  semester  hours) 
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III.   Intermediate  Education  Track 

A.  Common  Requirements 

'Education  536,  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Content  Areas  (3) 
Education  549,  Middle  School  Education  (3) 

B.  Concentration  (Select  "1"  or  "2"  or  "3"  below) 

1.  Language  Arts  Concentration  (Required  of  teachers  with  Class  "A"  Language  Arts 
Concentration) 

Education  537,  Linguistics  for  Teachers  (3) 
Six  (6)  semester  hours  elected  from  the  following: 
Education  501,  Language  Development  (3) 
'Education  535,  Diagnosis  and  Teaching  of  Reading/Language  Arts  (3) 
Education  538,  Teaching  of  Writing  (3) 
Education  540,  Adolescent  Literature  (3) 
Education  541,  Speech  Activities  in  the  Classroom  (3) 

2.  Math/Science  Concentration 

Select  three  (3)  courses,  2  from  1  area — either  math  or  science. 
Education  542,  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  (3) 
Education  544,  Teaching  of  Science  in  the  Elementary  School  (3) 
'Education  546,  Diagnosis  and  Remediation  in  Mathematics  (3) 
Education  548,  Inquiry — The  Method  of  Science  (3) 

3.  Interdisciplinary  Concentration 

Select  three  (3)  courses  among  the  following  in  Elementary  Instruction  representing 
three  (3)  of  the  following  content  areas:  Language  Arts,  Social  Studies,  Mathematics, 
Science. 

Education  501,  Language  Development  (3) 
'Education  535,  Diagnosis  and  Teaching  in  Reading/ Language  Arts  (3) 

Education  537,  Linguistics  for  Teachers  (3) 

Education  538,  Teaching  of  Writing  (3) 

Education  540,  Adolescent  Literature  (3) 

Education  542,  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  (3) 

Education  543,  Teaching  Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary  School  (3) 

Education  544,  Teaching  Science  in  the  Elementary  School  (3) 
'Education  546,  Diagnosis  and  Remediation  in  Mathematics  (3) 

Education  548,  Inquiry — The  Method  of  Science  (3) 

C.  Electives,  Six  (6)  semester  hours 

Education  599,  Thesis,  may  be  selected  (6  semester  hours) 

'Field-based  activities  will  be  required  in  this  course.  Such  activities  will  be  cooperatively 
designed  and  supervised  by  University  and  field  personnel. 

No  language  requirement  is  stipulated.  Competence  in  appropriate  inquiry  procedures  will 
be  developed  through  the  required  course.  Instructional  Development.  A  comprehensive  examina- 
tion will  be  required. 

Educational  Administration  and  Supervision 

The  Master  of  Education  program  in  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision  provides 
educational  leadership  training  for  individuals  holding,  or  qualified  to  hold.  North  Carolina 
Class  "A"  teacher  certification.  Within  the  program,  specialities  are  offered  leading  to  certifi- 
cation for  the  professional  roles  of  principal  or  curriculum-instruction  specialist.  The  thirty- 
semester-hour  program  is  comprised  of  fifteen  semester  hours  of  conceptual  and  technical 
studies  common  to  both  specialties,  nine  semester  hours  in  the  area  of  specialization,  and  six 
semester  hours  of  electives. 
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Based  upon  the  view  of  the  professional  as  a  decision-maker,  the  program  addresses  the 
needs  for  conceptual  and  procedural  bases  for  decision-making  and  for  specific  alternatives 
within  the  student's  anticipated  area  of  professional  practice.  Accordingly,  the  program  is 
comprised  of  a  "professional  core"  treating  essential  conceptual  foundations  and  general 
technologies  and  "tracks"  in  which  the  specific  information  needs  are  addressed. 
I.  Administration-Supervision  Core 

Education  502,  School  as  a  Social  System  (3) 

Education  510,  Organization  and  Control  of  American  Education  (3) 
Education  511,  Organizational  Behavior  (3) 
Education  521,  Decision-Making  (3) 
Education  523,  Research  in  Education  (3) 
II.  Administrative  Track 

Education  512,  Legal  Structures  in  Education  (3) 
Education  560,  Personnel  Administration  (3) 
*Education  561,  Leadership  Applications  (3) 
Electives,  Six  (6)  semester  hours 
III.   Supervision  Track 

Education  500,  Human  Development  and  Learning  (3) 
*Education  520,  Instructional  Development  (3) 
'Education  530,  Curriculum  Development  (3) 
Electives,  Six  (6)  semester  hours 

*Field-based  activities  will  be  required  in  this  course.  Such  activities  will  be  cooperatively 
designed  and  supervised  by  University  and  field  personnel. 

No  language  requirement  is  stipulated.  Competency  in  appropriate  inquiry  procedures  will 
be  developed  through  the  required  courses,  Decision-Making  and  Research  m  Education.  A  compre- 
hensive examination  will  be  required. 


GRADUATE  PROGRAM  IN  EDUCATION 
Course  Descriptions 

EDN  500.  Human  Development  and  Learning  (3)  Designed  to  provide  foundations  for 
decision-making  in  teaching  and  education,  this  course  will  focus  on  patterns  of  physical 
and  social  development  and  on  types  of  learning.  Activities  will  include  analysis,  discus- 
sion, and  application. 

EDN  501.  Language  Development  (3)  Focus  on  the  development  of  language  and  its  relation 
to  cognitive  processes  in  young  children.  Theories  of  language  learning  and  growth  are 
explored  in  terms  of  patterns  of  evidence  and  in  terms  of  implications  for  decision- 
making affecting  school  children.  Concepts  associated  with  language  structure,  func- 
tions, and  processes  are  developed.  A  variety  of  language  and  language-education  topics 
are  explored. 

EDN  502.  The  School  as  a  Social  System  (3)  Designed  to  develop  competency  in  the  analysis 
of  social  effects  upon  behavior  within  the  school,  this  course  will  include  an  examina- 
tion of  role,  value,  power,  and  control  systems  within  schools  and  how  these  systems 
relate  to  the  changing  functions  of  the  family  and  work  place.  This  information  will  be 
related  tocurrent  issues  in  the  educational  system,  such  as  compulsory  attendance,  level 
of  control,  biculturalism,  etc. 

EDN  510.  Organization  and  Control  of  American  Education  (3)  The  course  will  include  a 
study  of  the  roles  of  agencies  involved  in  the  governance  of  education,  sources  of 
finance  and  supportive  services.  Activities  will  include  lectures,  simulated  exercises  and 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  field  activitiesi 
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EDN  511.  Organizational  Behavior  (3)  Designed  to  develop  competency  in  the  analysis  of 
behavior  in  educational  organizations,  this  course  will  include  an  examination  of  orga- 
nizational theory  with  particular  attention  to  the  utility  of  social  systems  theory  as  a 
basis  for  effective  educational  leadership.  A  variety  of  activities  including  simulation 
and  case  studies  will  be  used  to  demonstrate  application  in  school  settings. 

EDN  512.  Legal  Structures  in  Education  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDN  510  or  permission  from 
department.  The  two  purposes  of  this  course  are  (1)  to  develop  knowledge  of  constitu- 
tional, statutory,  and  case  law  related  to  education  and  knowledge  of  state  and  local 
governmental  structures  and  (2)  to  develop  skills  and  abilities  in  analysis  and  design  of 
educational  practices  for  consistency  with  established  legal  principles.  The  course  con- 
tent will  include  a  study  of  the  U.S.  and  N.C.  constitutions,  selected  state  and  federal 
court  cases,  the  N.C.  system  of  educators,  federal  statutes  related  to  education,  and  the 
structures  of  local  governments.  Activities  will  include  lecture,  discussion,  library 
research,  and  group  and  individual  analysis  of  existing  school  system  practices  and 
design  of  legally-consistent  practices. 

EDN  520.  Instructional  Development  (3)  Intended  to  provide  students  with  the  knowledge 
and  skill  required  for  designing  and  evaluating  instructional  plans,  units,  and  educa- 
tional programs.  This  course  will  include  concern  for  such  topics  as  types  of  learning, 
learning  hierarchies,  task  analysis,  educational  goal  and  objective  formulation,  assess- 
ing learner  entry  skills,  and  evaluation.  The  course  will  include  a  variety  of  activities 
with  a  strong  emphasis  on  group  problem  solving  and  individual  projects.  Students  will 
undertake  projects  relevant  to  their  in-school  experience. 

EDN  521.  Decision-Making  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDN  510  or  permission  from  department.  This 
course  is  designed  to  develop  knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities  in  identification  and 
analysis  of  decision  situations  and  decision  alternatives,  in  procedures  for  choice,  and  in 
design  and  analysis  of  educational  information  system.  Contents  will  include  study  of 
alternative  decision-making  models,  procedures  for  choice,  evaluation  of  educational 
programs,  and  educational  information  systems.  The  activities  will  include  lecture, 
discussion,  and  simulated  and  real  applications  to  decision  situations  in  school  systems. 

EDN  522.  Educational  Media  (3)  Intended  to  provide  students  with  the  theory  and  practical 
skills  necessary  for  selecting,  producing,  and  evaluating  mediated  materials  in  educa- 
tion. Students  will  learn  to  produce  a  variety  of  audio-visual  materials  including 
graphics,  transparencies,  slides,  video-tapes.  In  addition,  there  will  be  considerable 
emphasis  on  photography  including  developing  and  printing.  Instruction  in  operating 
and  troubleshooting  equipment  will  also  be  treated.  The  primary  goal  of  this  course  is  to 
develop  confidence  and  competency  in  the  media  area.  This  course  will  include  lectures 
and  a  workshop  format.  Students  will  produce  a  variety  of  mediated  projects  during  the 
course. 

EDN  523.  Research  in  Education  (3)  This  course  is  designed  to  develop  research  competen- 
cies required  for  interpretation  and  critique  of  research  report  and  for  design  and 
conduct  of  research  for  educational  decision-making.  Contents  will  include  measure- 
ment, problem  identification  and  analysis,  research  design,  selected  statistical  analysis 
procedures,  data  interpretation  and  reporting  and  research  critique.  Activities  will 
include  lecture,  discussion,  research  critique,  simulated  and  actual  proposal  develop- 
ment, simulated  report  development,  and  computer  analysis  of  actual  data. 

EDN  530.  Curriculum  (3)  Develops  a  conceptual  framework  for  understanding  curriculum 
in  relation  to  other  aspects  of  educational  systems.  Students  learn  to  evaluate  curricula 
in  terms  of  structural  elements,  underlying  value  orientations,  and  assumptions  about 
subject  matter  and  about  learning.  Introduction  to  issues  of  curriculum  change,  imple- 
mentation, evaluation,  development,  and  design. 
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EDN  531.     Study  of  Teaching  in  Early  Childhood  Education  (3)  Prerequisites  EDN  500,  EDN 

501,  EDN  502,  EDN  520,  or  department  approval.  Designed  to  improve  teaching 
performance  and  to  develop  competencies  in  the  critical  analysis  of  teaching  in  the  early 
grades,  this  course  will  include  an  in-depth  study  of  teaching  in  the  early  grades  by 
observation  and  participation  using  different  interaction  analysis  formats  for  studying 
and  analyzing  teaching. 

EDN  532.  Comparative  Studies  in  Early  Childhood  Education  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  502  or 
approval  of  department.  Designed  to  provide  information  for  comparing  and  contrast- 
ing preschools  from  an  international  perspective,  this  course  will  include  an  in-depth 
cross-cultural  survey  of  early  childhood  education  in  selected  countries.  The  history  of 
philosophical  thoughts,  the  political  and  socio-economic  changes  and  research  efforts 
from  these  selected  countries  of  interest  to  American  early  childhood  educators  will  be 
studied  and  discussed. 

EDN  533.     Early  Childhood  Education  in  Focus  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  500,  EDN  501,  EDN 

502,  or  approval  of  department.  Designed  to  develop  the  ability  to  look  at  current  trends 
and  issues  in  early  childhood  education.  Objectively,  this  course  will  include  critical 
analysis  of  present  exemplary  programs,  practices,  resources,  and  legislation  related  to 
early  childhood  education.  The  student  will  be  involved  in  identifying  unresolved  issues 
in  early  childhood  education  and  writing  position  papers  about  these  issues. 

EDN  535.  Diagnosis  and  Teaching  of  Reading/Language  Arts  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  501 
and  EDN  530.  Designed  for  the  elementary  teacher,  this  course  focuses  on  building  the 
skills  and  understanding  needed  to  become  a  diagnostic  teacher.  In  addition  to  the 
review  of  skills  sequences  in  reading/language  arts,  the  student  will  study  a  variety  of 
diagnostic  materials  and  techniques  and  will  strengthen  knowledge  about  and  skills  in 
the  selection  of  appropriate  materials,  techniques  and  methods  in  teaching.  Develop- 
ment of  informal  tests  as  well  as  experiences  in  actual  diagnosis  will  be  required. 

EDN  536.  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Content  Area  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDN  501.  Designed  for 
the  middle  grades  teacher  of  math,  science,  social  studies,  and  English,  this  course  will 
identify  those  skills  of  reading  needed  in  all  content  areas  as  well  as  those  specific  to  each 
content  area.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  study  of  strategies  useful  in  teaching 
reading  in  the  content  area  classroom.  Besides  the  study  of  appropriate  commercial 
materials,  students  will  be  required  to  develop  their  own  materials  useful  for  teaching 
reading  in  particular  content  area. 

EDN  537.  Linguistics  for  Teachers  (3)  A  study  of  current  American  English  and  of  the 
principles  of  scientific  analysis  of  spoken  and  written  language;  emphasis  on  under- 
standing that  nature  and  structure  of  the  language  that  students  bring  into  the 
classroom. 

EDN  538.  The  Teaching  of  Writing  (3)  Intensive  review  of  principles  of  grammar,  rhetoric 
and  usage  (approximately  '/z  of  course),  followed  by  projects  using  and  evaluating  actual 
samples  (both  expository  and  creative)  from  school-age  writers;  attention  also  to 
methods  of  instruction  and  to  the  range,  usefulness  and  availability  of  classroom 
materials. 

EDN  539.  Children's  Literature  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  500,  EDN  501,  EDN  502,  EDN  520, 
or  approval  from  department.  Designed  to  develop  skills  and  understanding  which 
would  improve  teachers'  competencies  in  formulating  sound  literature  programs,  this 
course  will  include  an  in-depth  study  of  the  functions  of  children's  literature  and  the 
different  criteria  for  evaluation  of  the  various  types  of  literature  suitable  for  children  at 
various  developmental  levels.  Areas  of  influence  that  are  producing  change  such  as 
paperbacks,  minorities  in  children's  books,  sexism  and  censorship  will  be  discussed. 
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EDN  540.  Adolescent  Literature  (3)  A  comprehensive  study  of  literature  appropriate  for  the 
middle  grades,  its  value  in  the  school  curriculum  and  its  importance  in  fulfilling  intellec- 
tual, emotional,  and  cultural  needs  of  young  people.  Evaluation  and  bibliography  are 
emphasized;  classroom  techniques  and  the  use  of  related  material  are  covered.  Projects 
related  to  instructional  preparation  and  student  activities  are  required. 

EDN  541.  Speech  Activities  in  the  Classroom  (3)  Designed  to  develop  teacher  competency  in 
teaching  communication  skills.  Topics  will  include  communication  processes,  sequence 
and  scope  of  communications  curriculum,  bibliography,  and  methodology  in  a  range  of 
communications  skills.  Activities  will  include  lectures,  individual  and  group  presenta- 
tions, and  an  individual  project. 

EDN  542.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  500  and  EDN  530.  Focus  of 
materials  and  methods  for  teaching  mathematics  in  grades  K-9,  with  emphasis  on  the 
logical,  psychological,  and  sociological  foundations  of  mathematics  education.  A  survey 
of  curricula  appropriate  at  the  K-9  level.  Library  research  in  current  topics  related  to  the 
teaching  of  mathematics. 

EDN  543.  The  Teaching  of  Social  Studies  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDN  500,  EDN  501,  EDN  530. 
Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  various  techniques  and  methods  to  be  used  in  the 
teaching  of  social  studies.  Teaching  strategies  including  simulation,  inquiry  and  value 
clarification  will  be  explored  through  research,  observation,  demonstration,  and,  when 
applicable,  field  trips.  Each  student  will  prepare  a  major  unit  of  study  which  will  require 
both  individual  and  group  participation. 

EDN  544.  Teaching  of  Science  in  the  Elementary  School  (3)  To  assure  that  science  at  the 
elementary  school  level  is  taught  from  a  theoretical  and  conceptual  base,  content  will 
include  studying  theories  and  concepts  related  to  science  taught  at  the  elementary 
school  level.  Activities  will  include  development  of  successful  methods  of  teaching 
through  the  use  of  individual  and  group  projects.  Opportunities  will  be  provided  to  field 
test  methods  proposed.  Materials  needed  for  a  successful  science  program  and  sources 
from  which  these  materials  may  be  secured  will  be  discussed. 

EDN  545.  Black  Literature  and  Resources  for  Teachers  (3)  A  survey  of  Black  literature, 
including  the  examination  of  material  published  for  classroom  use  in  the  public  schools 
and  the  authors  who  have  made  contributions  to  this  field. 

EDN  546.  Diagnosis  and  Remediation  in  Mathematics  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  500,  EDN 
530,  and  EDN  542.  The  study  and  application  of  teaching  mathematics  in  the  diagnostic 
mode.  Included  will  be  a  historical  review  of  diagnostic  procedures  in  mathematics,  a 
survey  of  mathematics  curriculum,  an  examination  of  the  theoretical  models  of  diagno- 
sis and  of  materials  useful  to  the  classroom  teacher  or  clinician,  intensive  work  with 
children  experiencing  difficulty  in  mathematics  will  be  required. 

EDN  548.  Inquiry — The  Method  of  Science  (3)  The  course  assumes  initial  level  competency 
in  the  curriculum  and  methods  of  science.  The  course  will  focus  on  the  conceptualiza- 
tion of  and  rationale  for  using  the  inquiry  method  of  teaching  science.  Students  will 
participate  in  activities  taken  from  a  variety  of  science  curriculum  programs  for  elemen- 
tary through  senior  high  school.  The  course  will  also  provide  students  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  and  practice  the  skills  needed  to  utilize  the  inquiry  method  and  to  guide 
scientific  investigations  at  K-12  levels.  Methodology  and  types  of  activities  appropriate 
to  the  student's  level  of  teaching  will  be  selected. 

EDN  549.  Middle  School  Education  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  500  and  EDN  502.  EDN  530 
recommended.  Study  of  educational  programs  for  upper  elementary  education  (junior 
high,  middle  school,  intermediate  school).  Review  of  learning,  physical,  and  social 
characteristics  of  "transescents"  and  historical  and  current  approaches  to  their  educa- 
tion. Comparison  and  contrast  of  curriculum,  instruction,  administrative  and  organiza- 
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tional  features  of  exemplary  and  typical  intermediate,  middle  and  junior  high  schools. 

EDN  550.  Nature  and  Needs  of  Exceptional  Children  (3)  This  course  is  designed  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  major  categories  of  exceptional  children.  Emphasis  will  be 
on  characteristics  etiology,  educational  procedures,  and  psycho-social  implications. 
Activities  will  include  lecture,  discussion,  and  practical  applications  of  concepts  and 
strategies.  This  course  is  only  open  to  elementary  curriculum  and  administration/super- 
vision students. 

EDN  560.  Personnel  Administration  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  502,  EDN  510,  EDN  511,  EDN 
521,  or  permission  from  department.  This  course  is  designed  to  develop  knowledge, 
skills,  and  abilities  in  specification  and  analysis  of  roles  and  role  performance,  and  in 
selection,  supervision,  and  utilization  of  personnel  resources.  The  contents  will  include 
educational  roles,  criteria  for  role  performance,  personnel  selection  criteria  and  proce- 
dures, personnel  policies  and  practices,  and  labor  relations.  Activities  will  include 
lecture,  discussion,  analysis  and  design  of  simulated  and  actual  personnel  procedures, 
and  a  variety  of  simulated  personnel  related  tasks. 

EDN  561.  Leadership  Applications  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  502,  EDN  510,  EDN  511,  EDN 
521,  or  permission  from  department.  This  course  is  designed  to  develop  skills  and 
abilities  in  analysis,  initiation,  establishment,  and  maintenance  of  specific  educational 
procedures.  The  contents  will  include  specific  procedures  for  scheduling,  office  man- 
agement, pupil  control,  co-curricular  program  design  and  management,  curricular 
program  design  and  management,  communications,  information  systems,  and  budget- 
ing. Activities  will  include  lecture,  discussion,  visitation,  simulated  and  actual  applica- 
tions, and  selected  practicum  experiences. 

EDN  562.  Automation  in  Administrative  and  Instructional  Practices  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN 
510  or  permission  from  department.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  develop  knowl- 
edge, skills,  and  abilities  required  for  decision-making  about  automation  of  procedures 
and  for  design  and  implementation  of  automated  procedures.  The  content  will  include  a 
study  of  alternative  procedures  for  automation,  including  computer  applications  and 
specific  procedures  for  personnel  accounting,  scheduling,  planning,  instruction,  and 
information  management.  Activities  will  include  lecture,  discussion,  and  a  variety  of 
simulated  and  real  design,  analysis,  and  production  problems. 

EDN  563.  Educational  Environments  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  502,  EDN  510,  EDN  511,  or 
permission  from  department.  This  course  is  designed  to  develop  knowledge,  skills,  and 
abilities  in  the  analysis,  design,  and  change  of  physical  and  social  environments  in 
education.  Contents  will  include  design,  organization,  control,  and  effects  of  physical 
and  social  climates  of  schools  and  classrooms.  Activities  will  include  lecture,  discussion, 
library  research,  and  a  variety  of  group  and  individual  simulated  and  real  design  and 
analysis  problems. 

EDN  564.  Politics  and  Policy-Making  in  Education  (3)  A  study  of  the  theories,  processes, 
functions,  limits,  alternatives,  goals,  and  consequences  of  policy-making  as  the  primary 
objective  of  politics  in  education;  evaluation  and  analysis  of  policy-making  at  the  local, 
state  and  federal  levels  of  education;  nature  and  dynamics  of  policy-making  by  local  and 
state  school  boards,  state  legislatures  and  the  federal  government. 

EDN  591.  Independent  Study  (3)  Prerequisite:  Fifteen  semester  hours  of  graduate  credit  and 
permission  of  instructor.  Intensive  study  of  topic  in  the  student's  area  of  specialization. 

EDN  595.  Special  Topics  in  Education  (1-4)  Seminars  of  varying  duration  and  credit  may  be 
arranged  for  the  study  of  special  topics  relevant  to  student  needs  not  served  by 
established  graduate  courses.  Seminars  of  this  nature  may  be  of  ered  only  upon  approval 
of  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies.  A  maximum  of  six  semester  credit  hours  may  be 
counted  toward  degree  requirements. 
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EDN  599.  Thesis  in  Education  (1-6)  Prerequisites:  EDN  523,  at  least  18  additional  hours 
toward  Master's  degree,  and  permission  of  instructor.  Intensive  study  of  topic  selected 
by  student  and  approved  by  thesis  committee.  Includes  definition  of  problem,  review  of 
related  literature,  application  of  appropriate  methodology,  and  interpretation  of  results 
and  conclusions.  Oral  presentation  and  defense  of  thesis  required. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  MARINE  BIOLOGY 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  offers  a  program  of  study  leading  to  a 
Master  of  Science  degree  in  Marine  Biology.  The  program  is  designed  so  as  to  fulfill  three 
general  student  goals:  (1)  to  prepare  students  for  further  graduate  work  leading  to  a  Ph.D. 
degree  elsewhere;  (2)  to  prepare  students  either  as  professional  biologists  or  as  managers  of 
coastal  and  marine  resources  who  are  trained  to  deal  with  contemporary  problems  in  the 
environment;  and  (3)  to  upgrade  the  effectiveness  of  classroom  instruction  by  public  school 
teachers.  The  curriculum  of  the  program  consists  of  three  tracks:  Marine  Biology,  Biological 
Oceanography,  and  Coastal  Biology.  Each  track  is  designed  to  provide  the  necessary  latitude 
to  allow  the  student,  in  consultation  with  his  faculty  committee,  to  develop  a  program  of  study 
which  will  fit  a  particular  need. 

Degree  Requirements 

1.  Programs  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  require  a  minimum  of  thirty  semester 
hours  of  graduate  study.  A  maximum  of  6  semester  hours  of  credit  may  be  transferred  from 
another  accredited  institution.  Grades  earned  on  transfer  work  must  be  equivalent  to  "B"  or 
better.  A  minimum  of  24  semester  hours  of  graduate  study  must  be  completed  in  residence. 

2.  The  student  must  demonstrate  competency  in  a  foreign  language:  French,  German, 
Spanish,  or  Russian.  A  computer  language,  i.e.,  PL/1,  FORTRAN,  or  BASIC,  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  foreign  language  requirement  upon  the  committee's  approval. 

3.  The  student  must  successfully  complete  a  qualifying  examination  consisting  of  two 
parts:  a  written  comprehensive  examination  based  upon  prior  course  work,  and  a  comprehen- 
sive oral  examination  administered  by  the  committee  within  two  weeks  of  the  written 
examination. 

4.  Each  student  will  present  a  thesis,  based  on  original  research,  acceptable  to  the  commit- 
tee, prior  to  graduation. 

5.  Each  student  must  complete  within  five  years  of  the  date  of  first  registration  for  graduate 
study  an  approved  course  of  study. 

Requirements  for  the  Marine  Biology  track: 

A  minimum  of  six  hours  from  the  following; 

MBY  560     Estuanne  Biology  (3) 

MBY  562     Coastal  Ecosystems  (3) 

MBY  564      Biological  Oceanography  (3) 

MBY  569     Advanced  Oceanography  (3) 
and: 

MBY  501     introduction  to  Scientific  Research  and  Presentation  (1) 

MBY  593     Colloquium  in  Marine  Biology  (1) 

MBY  595     Seminar  in  Marine  Biology  (1) 

MBY  599      Thesis  (3-6) 

A  minimum  of  15  hours  of  electives  of  which  at  least  12  hours  must  be  in  biology  with  at 
least  3  hours  from  each  of  the  following  categories:  physiology,  anatomy-morphology,  devel- 
opmental biology.  No  more  than  3  credits  of  MBY  591  (Directed  Individual  Study)  may  be 
used. 
Requirements  for  the  Biological  Oceanography  track: 

MBY  501     Introduction  to  Scientific  Research  and  Presentation  (1) 
MBY  564     Biological  Oceanography  (3) 
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MBY  569     Advanced  Oceanography  (3) 
MBY  593     Colloquium  in  Marine  Biology  (1) 
MBY  595     Seminar  m  Marine  Biology  (1) 
MBY  596      Seminar  at  Sea  (1) 
MBY  599     Thesis  (3-6) 

A  minimum  of  fourteen  (14)  hours  of  electives  of  which  at  least  9  hours  must  be  in  biological 
topics.  No  more  than  3  credits  of  MBY  591  (Directed  Individual  Study)  may  be  used. 

Requirements  for  the  Coastal  Biology  track: 

MBY  501     Introduction  to  Scientific  Research  and  Presentation  (1) 

MBY  560     Estuarme  Biology  (3) 

MBY  562     Coastal  Ecosystems  (3) 

MBY  592     Seminar  at  the  Coast  (1) 

MBY  593     Colloquium  in  Marine  Biology  (1) 

MBY  595     Seminar  in  Marine  Biology  (1) 

MBY  599     Thesis  (3-6) 

A  minimum  of  14  hours  of  electives  of  which  at  least  9  hours  must  be  in  biology  courses.  No 
more  than  3  credits  of  MBY  591  (Directed  Individual  Study)  may  be  used. 

Deficiencies  will  be  ascertained  by  the  student's  committee  and  will  be  remedied  prior  to 
graduation. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAM  IN  MARINE  BIOLOGY 
Course  Descriptions 

MBY  501.  Introduction  to  Scientific  Research  and  Presentation  (1)  Scientific  manuscript 
preparation  and  communication  techniques:  manuscript  format,  graphics,  design  of 
experiments,  library  use,  and  writing  techniques.  One  lecture  and  one  laboratory  hour 
per  week. 

MBY  510.  (Statistics  410)  Applied  Statistical  Methods  (3)  Prerequisite:  Credit  in  statistics. 
After  a  review  of  elementary  statistics,  the  following  major  areas  are  studied:  Non- 
parametric  methods,  analysis  of  variance  and  experimental  design  and  regression 
analysis.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MBY  512.  (Biology  410)  Electron  Microscopy  and  Cell  Ultra  Structure  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Course  in  cell  physiology  or  permission  of  instructor.  A  discussion  of  the  general  and 
specialized  techniques  of  transmission  and  scanning  electron  microscopy  and  their 
application  to  the  elucidation  of  the  structure  and  function  of  cell  organelles  in  plants 
and  animals.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week. 

MBY  512-51.  (Biology  410-51)  Electron  Microscopy  Laboratory  (1)  Corequisite:  MBY  512 
and  permission  of  instructor.  Techniques  for  fixing,  embedding  and  thin  sectioning  of 
tissue  will  be  demonstrated.  Students  will  prepare  a  material  of  choice  for  observation 
and  analysis  and  examine  the  prepared  material  with  the  electron  microscope.  Three 
laboratory  hours  per  week. 

MBY  515.  Membrane  and  Neurobiology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Course  in  physiology  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  Introduction  to  the  principles  of  diffusion,  osmosis,  active  transport 
and  membrane  biophysics  with  emphasis  on  cellular  and  whole  animal  ionic  and  osmotic 
regulation,  and  neurophysiology.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  marine  invertebrates  and 
vertebrates.  The  laboratory  will  give  experience  in  ion  measurements,  radioisotope 
handling,  flux  studies,  and  neurophysiological  techniques.  Three  lecture  and  three 
laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  525.  Marine  Microbiology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Course  in  microbiology  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Concepts  of  structure  and  function  of  microbes,  nutrition,  metabolism. 
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adaptation  and  genetics  as  related  to  the  marine  environment.  The  laboratory  will 
center  on  techniques  of  studying  microbes  and  their  ecology,  and  the  systematics  of 
important  micro-organisms.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  530.  Invertebrate  Evolution  (3)  Prerequisite:  Basic  course  in  invertebrate  biology  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Critical  analysis  of  current  theories  on  the  origin  of  the 
invertebrates  and  on  origins  of  invertebrate  phyla.  The  course  will  include  a  review  of  the 
historical  development  of  evolutionary  thought  concerning  invertebrate  phylogeny, 
both  from  a  neontological  and  paleontological  viewpoint.  Relevant  data  from  modern 
studies  in  embryology,  larval  development,  comparative  morphology,  functional  mor- 
phology and  serology  will  be  stressed.  Each  student  will  be  required  to  prepare  a 
summary  paper  on  the  status  of  knowledge  for  a  selected  invertebrate  group.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

MBY  532.  (Geography  432)  Biogeography  (3)  Prerequisite:  Credit  in  physical  geography  or 
in  geology  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Principles  and  methodology  underlying  the  study 
of  the  distribution  of  organisms  in  aquatic  and  terrestrial  environments;  description  of 
modern  global  distribution  patterns  and  their  development  by  physiographic,  climatic 
and  evolutionary  events  in  the  past.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MBY  534.  (Biology  466)  Advanced  Ecology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Ecology.  Advanced  selected 
topics  in  ecosystem  energetics,  population  dynamics,  and  community  ecology.  Emphasis 
on  team  teaching  and  student  research.  Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

MBY  537.  (Biology  457)  Ichthyology  (4)  The  systematics,  evolution,  and  natural  history  of 
fishes,  with  field  work  emphasizing  the  ecology  and  behavior  of  fishes.  Field  trips  and 
individual  research  projects  required.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

MBY  538.  Cytogenetic  Methodology  (2)  A  laboratory  course  introducing  the  techniques 
necessary  to  study  and  analyze  the  chromosomes  of  a  variety  of  organisms  including 
plants  and  animals.  One  four-hour  laboratory  each  week. 

MBY  540.  (Biology  465)  Biochemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry.  Chemical  prop- 
erties and  metabolism  of  amino  acids,  proteins,  carbohydrates,  lipids,  and  nucleic  acids; 
enzyme  kinetics;  bio-energetics,  regulatory  mechanisms.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MBY  542.  (Biology  467)  Biochemistry  Methodology  (3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Bio- 
chemistry and  consent  of  instructor.  A  laboratory  course  dealing  with  the  techniques 
and  methodology  of  modern  biological  chemistry.  Topics  include  various  types  of 
chromatography  and  isolation  and  assay  procedures  for  various  biological  molecules. 
One  lecture  and  five  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  544.  (Biology  440)  Developmental  Biology  (4)  Concepts  of  mechanism  and  control  in 
development.  Topics  include  cell  lineage  determination,  differential  gene  activity,  cell 
recognition  phenomena,  hormones,  and  environmental  control  of  development.  Plant 
and  animal  systems  studied  in  modern  research  literature  will  be  discussed.  Three 
lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  545.  (Biology  445)  Marine  Physiology  (4)  Introduction  to  physiological  systems  char- 
acteristic of  marine  vertebrates  and  invertebrates.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  mecha- 
nisms underlying  osmoregulation,  respiration,  temperature  regulation,  digestion  and 
movement.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  550.  Vertebrate  Systematics  (4)  Prerequisites:  Two  of  the  following:  Ornithology, 
Herpetology,  Mammalogy,  Ichthyology.  A  detailed  study  of  the  processes  of  speciation 
in  the  vertebrates,  including  the  theoretical  and  pragmatic  approaches.  Nomenclatorial 
procedures  will  be  discussed.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 
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MBY  551.  Advanced  Vertebrate  Biology  (2)  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  Individu- 
alized instruction  in  the  identification,  classification,  and  habitats  of  the  terrestrial 
vertebrates  of  the  coastal  zone.  This  course  v^ill  emphasize  field  methodologies  and  is 
designed  to  fill  gaps  in  each  student's  knowledge  of  the  classes  of  terrestrial  verte- 
brates. Four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  552.  (Biology  462)  Deep  Sea  Biology  (3)  The  biology  of  animals  inhabiting  the  deep  sea 
environment  off  North  Carolina.  Emphasizes  faunal  zonation,  abyssal  zoogeography, 
high  pressure  and  low  temperature  adaptations,  reproductive  strategies,  origin  and 
speciation  in  deep  sea.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MBY  553.  Natural  History  of  Intertidal  Organisms  (3)  Prerequisite:  Basic  course  in  inverte- 
brate biology  or  permission  of  instructor.  A  study  of  the  strategies  adopted  by  major 
invertebrate  groups  inhabiting  the  intertidal  zone.  Field  trips  will  permit  the  student  to 
observe  and  identify  relationships  between  vertical  ranges  of  intertidal  organisms  and 
local  biological  and  physical  parameters  that  define  zonation.  An  individual  or  group 
project  on  some  aspect  of  recruitment,  site  preference,  succession,  or  competition  in 
intertidal  populations  will  be  required.  Two  lecture  hours  and  field  work. 

MBY  554.  (Biology  452)  Mammalogy  (4)  A  study  of  mammals,  emphasizing  their  evolution, 
taxonomic  relationships,  structural  and  physiological  adaptations,  and  life  histories. 
Laboratory  sessions  will  include  collection,  identification,  and  preparation  of  specimens 
and  observations  of  mammals  in  the  field.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours 
each  week. 

MBY  555.  Methods  in  Sedimentology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Introductory  course  in  geology  or 
permission  of  instructor.  An  introduction  to  the  most  important  analytical  techniques 
and  research  procedures  that  are  currently  used  for  studying  sediments.  Techniques 
included  are:  size  analysis;  grain  shape;  grain  surface  texture;  textural  analysis;  compo- 
sitional analysis;  and  chemical  analysis.  Two  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratories 
each  week. 

MBY  556.  (Biology  456)  Ornithology  (4)  An  introduction  to  the  life  of  birds.  Emphasis  will  be 
on  the  identification,  classification,  evolution,  ecology,  and  life  histories  of  the  birds  of 
North  Carolina.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  557.  (Biology  454)  Herpetology  (4)  A  study  of  the  biology  of  amphibians  and  reptiles  of 
the  world.  Natural  history,  ecology,  morphology,  and  taxonomic  relationships  are 
stressed.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  558.  Biology  of  Recreational  and  Commercial  Fishes  (3)  Prerequisite:  Basic  course  in 
ichthyology  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Topics  will  broaden  the  student's  knowl- 
edge of  management  of  economically  and  socially  important  aquatic  resources  through 
discussions  on  ecology  and  fisheries  oceanography,  aquaculture,  fish  diseases  and 
contemporary  research.  The  emphasis  will  be  upon  fishes,  but  the  course  will  include 
information  on  shrimp,  molluscs,  whales  and  other  marine  species.  Two  lecture  and 
three  laboratory  periods  each  week. 

MBY  559.  (Biology  481)  Marine  Invertebrate  Zoology  (4)  A  field  oriented  course  which 
provides  in-depth  ecological  and  taxonomic  treatment  of  selected  invertebrate  groups. 
Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  560.  Estuarine  Biology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Course  in  general  ecology  or  permission  of 
instructor.  A  study  of  the  physical,  chemical  and  biological  interactions  of  the  estuarine 
area:  The  effect  of  currents  and  circulation  upon  biological  and  chemical  gradients;  the 
role  of  nutrients  in  organic  cycles,  primary  and  secondary  productivity  and  standing 
crops;  energy  transfer,  stability  and  stresses  in  marine  communities;  pollution  indicator 
species  and  endangered  species  in  the  estuarine  environment.  A  special  emphasis  will  be 
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placed  upon  analytical  techniques  in  gathering  and  processing  estuarine  data  and  in 
evaluation  oi  local  estuaries  with  respect  to  contemporary  management  planning.  Two 
lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  561.  Barrier  Island  Ecology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Course  in  general  ecology  or  permission 
of  instructor.  A  survey  of  the  dune  forest  and  tidal  marsh  flora  and  vegetation.  Topics 
will  include  descriptive,  physiological  and  applied  aspects  of  barrier  island  plants.  Special 
topics  include  dune  environment,  halophytes,  salt-spray  effects,  marsh  energetics  and 
nutrient  cycling.  Quantitative  techniques  will  be  used  in  characterization  of  island 
communities.  Two  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  562.  Coastal  Ecosystems  (3)  Prerequisite:  Course  in  general  ecology  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Ecology  of  the  major  plant  communities  on  the  Coastal  Plain.  Systematics, 
structure  and  functions  of  the  coastal  community  will  be  emphasized.  Biotic  and 
environmental  sampling  and  comparison  techniques  will  be  emphasized.  Two  lecture 
and  four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  563.  Physical  Oceanography  (4)  Dynamics  and  physics  of  the  ocean  with  emphases  on 
the  physical  properties  of  sea  water,  flow  dynamics,  and  circulation.  The  laboratory  will 
emphasize  instrumentation,  data  collection,  and  analyses  of  marine  dynamics.  Three 
lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  564.  Biological  Oceanography  (3)  Encompasses  a  spectrum  of  special  topics  on  factors 
that  control  the  distribution  patterns  of  marine  organisms.  The  topics  include:  identifi- 
cation and  evolution  of  marine  biomes;  seasonal,  temporal  and  spatial  trends  in  temper- 
ate marine  environment;  tropical  vs  polar  marine  productivity;  temperature  of  water 
masses  and  biological  implications  with  emphasis  on  gulf  stream  biology;  pelagic  and 
benthic  community  structure;  marine  food  chain  and  trophodynamics;  models  of 
energy  flow  and  budgets;  biology  of  outer  continental  shelf;  recruitment  mechanism  as 
influenced  by  natural  and  man-made  causes.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  methods 
of  data  gathering  and  theories  behind  advanced  biological  oceanographic  techniques. 
Each  student  will  specialize  in  a  selected  topic  and  will  present  a  report  at  the  end  of  the 
term.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MBY  565.  (Biology  458)  Fisheries  Biology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Ichthyology,  one  course  in 
statistics,  and  consent  of  instructor.  Advanced  studies  in  the  biology  of  fishes.  Such 
topics  as  age,  growth,  foods,  parasites,  population  dynamics,  reproduction,  and  eco- 
nomic pressures  are  covered.  A  technical  report  on  the  biology  of  a  fish  species  is 
required.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  566.  Behavioral  Ecology  of  Reef  Fishes  (3)  Prerequisite:  Course  in  ichthyology  or 
permission  of  instructor.  An  ecological  and  ethological  approach  to  the  study  of  reef  fish 
biology.  Current  theories  and  problems  dealing  with  the  ecological  niche,  competition, 
social  systems,  and  population  biology.  Two  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

MBY  567.  Limnology  (4)  Prerequsite:  A  laboratory  course  in  inorganicchemistry  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  An  examination  of  the  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  characteris- 
tics of  freshwater  systems,  particularly  lakes,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  interrelation- 
ships of  these  characteristics.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  569.  Advanced  Oceanography  (3)  Prerequisite:  An  introductory  descriptive  ocean- 
ography course.  This  course  will  consider  mechanisms  and  dynamics  of  the  ocean:  the 
physical  processes  propelling  oceanic  currents,  the  reception  and  transmission  of 
energy,  and  its  influence  upon  living  systems,  statics  and  dynamics  of  waves,  chemical 
distribution  in  the  sea  and  their  influence  upon  living  marine  organisms,  dynamics  of 
fertility  and  productivity  in  the  marine  environment.  Two  lecture  and  three  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 
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MBY  570.  (Biology  468)  Planktonology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Invertebrate  Zoology  or  consent  of 
instructor.  The  classification,  productivity,  life  histories,  and  interrelationships  of 
planktonic  organisms  and  a  survey  of  the  literature  dealing  with  plankton.  Tw^o  lecture 
and  four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  572.  (Biology  472)  Marine  Phycology  (4)  An  introduction  to  the  morphology,  life 
histories,  and  ecology  of  benthic  marine  algae  with  emphasis  on  special  topics  such  as 
morphogenesis,  ecotypic  variation  and  speciation,  phytogeography,  or  seasonal  perio- 
dicity of  growth  and  reproduction.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  574.  (Biology  475)  Plant  Taxonomy  (4)  Prerequisite:  Introductory  Botany.  An  intro- 
duction to  identification,  classification,  and  nomenclature  of  vascular  plants  with 
emphasis  on  the  flora  of  southeastern  North  Carolina.  Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 

MBY  576.  (Biology  474)  Morphology  of  Vascular  Plants  (4)  A  morphological  survey  of  the 
major  groups  of  vascular  plants  with  emphasis  on  structure,  life  histories,  development, 
and  phylogeny.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  577.  Marine  and  Estuarine  Mycology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mycology  or  permission  of 
instructor.  An  in-depth  survey  of  the  mycoflora  of  oceanic  and  estuarine  waters  with 
emphasis  on  collecting  and  culturing  techniques.  An  in-depth  treatment  of  taxonomy 
and  ecology  of  important  fungal  groups  will  also  be  given.  Two  lecture  and  three 
laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  580.  (Biology  480)  Field  Studies  in  Biology  (1-6)  A  research  experience-oriented  field 
course  offered  in  selected  regional  locales.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  distribution,  taxoii- 
omy,  and  ecology  of  animal  and/or  plant  organisms. 

MBY  585.  (Biology  485)  Special  Topics  in  Advanced  Biology  (1-6)  Designed  to  deal  with 
selected  topics  not  considered  in  detail  in  regular  course  of  ferings.More  than  one  topic 
may  be  taken  for  credit. 

MBY  588.  (Chemistry  476)  Chemical  Analysis  of  Natural  Waiers  (2)  Prerequisite:  Permis- 
sion of  instructor.  Evaluation  of  common  chemical  methods  for  the  analysis  of  complex 
natural  waters  is  included.  Appropriate  use  of  these  methods  is  demonstrated.  Analyses 
studied  include  salinity,  chloride,  dissolved  oxygen  and  oxygen  demand,  pH  and  alkalin- 
ity, nutrients,  chlorophyll,  suspended  materials,  and  dissolved  metals.  One  lecture  and 
three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  589.  (Chemistry  475)  Chemical  Oceanography  (3)  Sources,  distribution,  forms  of 
occurrence,  and  reactions  of  chemical  species  in  seawater.  This  course  will  emphasize 
estuarine  reactions,  dynamic  equilibria,  air-seawater  and  sediment-seawater  reactions, 
and  human  impact  on  the  oceans.  Prior  Geology  150  is  recommended.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

MBY  591.     Directed  Independent  Study  (3) 

MBY  592.  Seminar  at  the  Coast  (1)  Participation  in  planning  and  conducting  a  series  of  field 
exercises  in  the  coastal  zone  of  North  Carolina. 

MBY  593.  Colloquium  in  Marine  Biology  (1)  Investigation  and  discussion  of  selected  topics 
and  current  issues  through  the  interaction  of  students,  faculty,  and  expert  guest 
lecturers. 

MBY  595.     Seminar  in  Marine  Biology  (1)  Discussion  of  selected  topics  in  marine  biology. 

MBY  596.     Seminar  at  Sea  (1)  Participation  in  pre-cruise  planning  and  a  biological  oceanogra- 

phic  cruise  to  obtain  practical  knowledge  on  methods  of  sampling. 
MBY  599.     Thesis  (1-6) 
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William  A.  Bryan,  Lecturer  in  Education,  B.S.,  Florida  State  University;  M.S.,  Indiana  University; 
Ed.D.,  University  of  Wyoming. 

Thomas  Joseph  Burke,  Assistant  Professor  of  Management,  A.B.,  Sacramento  State  College;  M.B.A., 
University  of  Miami. 

Grace  M.  Burton,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  A.B.,  Annhurst  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Connecticut. 

James  W.  Busbin  II,  Assistant  Professor  of  Marketing,  B.A.,  M.A.,  The  University  of  Alabama; 
Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Tennessee. 

Robert  H.  Byington,  Professor  of  English  and  Folklore,  A.B.,  Pennsylvania  State  University;  M.  A., 
Lehigh  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Charles  L.  Cahill,  Professor  of  Chemisiry,  A.B.,  Oklahoma  Baptist  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma. 

Lawrence  Bruce  Cahoon,  Assistani  Professor  of  Biology,  B.S.,  Washington  and  Lee  University; 
Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 

Karen  McFarland  Canine,  Lecturer  in  English,  B.  A.,  University  of  Maryland;  M.  A.,  candidate  for 
the  doctor's  degree.  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro. 

Denis  G.  Carter,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  A.B.,  Boston  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Florida. 

Frank  L.  Chapman,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Florida  State  University. 

Marilyn  K.  Christoph,  Lecturer  m  Physical  Education,  B.S.,  Appalachian  State  University;  M.S., 
North  Carolina  A  &  T  State  University. 

Irvin  Garrett  Clator,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  West  Virginia  University. 

Catherine  Cecilia  Cleare,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  B.  A.,  Hunter  College,  CUNY;  M.A.T., 
Bowling  Green  State  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland. 

William  James  Cleary,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology,  A.B.,  Southern  Illinois  University;  M.A. 
Duke  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina. 

John  P.  Clifford,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  B.A.,  St.  Francis  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York 
University. 

James  Glenn  Collier,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Ann  Louise  Conner,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art,  B.A.,  Salem  College;  Special  Studies  in  Art, 
Salem-Hofstra  University,  Asolo,  Italy;  M.A.C.T.,  M.F.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

Richard  Alexander  Cooper,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  B.A.,  Duke  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Ronald  E.  Copley,  Assistant  Professor  of  Finance,  B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Old  Dominion  University;  Ph.D., 
University  of  South  Carolina. 

Joanne  King  Corbett,  Professor  of  English.  A.B.,  Coker  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of 
Montreal. 

Thaddeus  G.  Dankel,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences,  B.S.,  Duke  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Princeton  University. 

Fred  Blount  Davenport,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Law,  B.A.,  M.B.A.,  J.D.,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Brian  F.  Davis,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics,  B.S.,  Bowling  Green  State  University;  Ph.D.,  North 
Carolina  State  University. 

Leslie  Broadhurst  Davis,  Lecturer  in  Management,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  East  Carolina  University. 

Richard  Ryder  Deas,  Professor  of  Music,  B.F.A.,  University  of  New  Mexico;  B.S.,  M.S.,  Julliard 
School  of  Music;  Ed.D.,  Columbia  University. 

Howard  T.  DeHaven,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Medical  Technology,  B.S.,  Murray  State  University;  M.D., 
University  of  Louisville. 

Jack  Franklin  Dermid,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  B.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University;  M.S., 
Oregon  State  University. 
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Margaret  B.  DiCenzo,  Adjunct  Lecturer  in  Medical  Technologi/,  A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Greensboro;  MT  (ASCP). 

Richard  M.  Dillaman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology  and  Research  Associate  at  the  Institute  for  Marine 
Biomedical  Research,  B.A.,  University  of  Virginia;  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carohna. 

James  C.  Dixon,  Professor  of  Political  Science,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Marshall  University;  Ph.D.,  Emory 
University. 

Richard  David  Dixon,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology,  B.A.,  University  of  Connecticut;  M.A., 
Marshall  University;  Ph.D.,  Emory  University. 

Charles  Brooks  Dodson,  Professor  of  English,  B.A.,  DePauv^  University;  M.A.,  Indiana  Univer- 
sity; Ph.D.,  University  of  Nebraska. 

Calvin  L.  Doss,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  B.S.,  Berry  College;  M.Ed.,  University  of  Georgia; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Joseph  B.  Dudley,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Medical  Technology,  B.S.,  Davidson  College;  M.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. 

Carolyn  S.  Dunn,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  B.S.,  M.  A.,  University  of  Louisville;  Ph.D.,  Ohio 
State  University. 

Rodney  S.  Earle,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  Dip.  T.,  Kelvin  Grove  Teachers  College;  B.A., 
M.Ed.,  Brigham  Young  University;  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University. 

Charles  L.  Earney,  Assistant  Professor  of  Accountancy,  B.B.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin-Eau  Claire; 
M.B.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison;  CPA 

Marc  R.  Ellington,  Lecturer  m  Physical  Education,  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Springfield  College. 

Norman  E.  Ellis,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ball  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Patricia  Carol  Ellis,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  B.A.,M.A.,  candidate  for  the  doctor's  degree. 
University  of  Georgia. 

William  Lester  Etheridge,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences,  B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of 
Illinois;  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University. 

WymanGlen¥air,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences,  B.A.,  University  of  Missouri,  Kansas 
City;  M.A.,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Kansas. 

Claude  Herman  Farrell,  IH,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  B.S.,  M.E.,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 
State  University. 

Gary  L.  Faulkner,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ball  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia. 

Kenneth  F.  Ferraro,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  B.A.,  Saint  Vincent  College;  M.A.,  Duquesne 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Akron. 

Thomas  Edward  Fields,  Assistant  Professor  of  Criminal  Justice,  B.S.,  M.P.A.,  North  Carolina  State 
University. 

Carole  K.  Fink,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  B.A.,  Bard  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University. 

Anne  Mackie  Fitzgibbon,  Assistant  Professor  of  Drama,  A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill. 

Charles  Fort,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  B.A.,  Sienna  College;  M.F.A.,  Bowling  Green  State 
University. 
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Isabell  L.  Foushee,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  B.S.,  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University. 

Dargan  Frierson,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences.  B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Greensboro;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Arizona. 

Charles  McGhee  Fugler,  Professor  of  Biology,  B.S.,  Tulane  University;  M.S.,  Louisiana  State 
University;  Ph.D.,  Auburn  University. 

J.  Mark  Galizio,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.A.,  Kent  State  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 

James  E.  Gardner,  Lecturer  in  Music,  B.M.,  Oklahoma  City  University;  M.M.,  D.M.A.,  South- 
western Baptist  Theological  Seminary. 

Robert  Yesudian  George,  Professor  of  Biology  and  Research  Associate  at  the  Institute  for  Marine  Biomedical 
Research,  B.Sc,  Madras  Christian  College;  M.Sc,  Presidency  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Madras. 

Melvin  Lee  Gibson,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Western  Carolina  University. 

Howard  William  Gillen,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Physiology,  B.S.,  M.D.,  University  of  Illinois. 

Nancy  Gilliland,  Instructor  in  Nursing,  B.S.N.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.N.,  Emory 
University. 

Barbara  Ann  Greim,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences,  B.S.,  Ursinus  College;  Ph.D., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Kenneth  Rufus  Gurganus,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Bobby  Lee  Guthrie,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education,  A.B.,  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

Courtney  T.  Hackney,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  B.S.,  University  of  South  Alabama;  M.S., 
Emory  University;  Ph.D.,  Mississippi  State  University. 

Nancy  B.  Haddock,  Lecturer  in  Nursing,  B.S.N.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill; 
M.S.N.,  Duke  University. 

John  Hamilton  Haley,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  A.B.,  Virginia  State  College;  M.A.,  Old 
Dominion  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

B.  Frank  Hall,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion,  B.A.,  Davidson  College;  B.D.,  Th.M.,  Th.D., 
Union  Theological  Seminary;  D.D.,  Westminster  College. 

William  Woodward  Hall,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  B.A.,  Presbyterian  College;  M.S., 
Ph.D.,  Clemson  University. 

James  Clinton  Halsey,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  North  Carol- 
ina State  University. 

Arlene  Anderson  Hanerfeld,  Lecturer  and  Circulation  Documents  Librarian,  B.S.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Greensboro;  M.S.L.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Roy  Eugene  Harkin,  Professor  of  Education,  A.B.,  M.  A.,  Ball  State  University,  Ph.D.,  Claremont 
Graduate  School. 

Stephen  Coale  Harper,  Associate  Professor  of  Management,  B.B.A.,  University  of  New  Mexico; 
M.B.A.,  University  of  Arizona;  D.B.A.,  Arizona  State  University. 
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Andrew  E.  Hayes,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute; 
Ed.D.,  University  of  Georgia. 

Hathia  A.  Hayes,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute; 
Ed.D.,  University  of  Georgia. 

Timothy  W.  Haywood,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics,  B.S.,  University  of  Georgia;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Robert  Taylor  Herbst,  Distinguished  Visiting  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences,  B.A.,  Duke  Univer- 
sity; M.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 

Hildelisa  Caridad  Hernandez,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics,  Sc.D.,  University  of  Havana. 

Vicente  Nestor  Hernandez,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences,  Sc.D.,  University  of 
Havana. 

Sue  Ann  Cody  Hiatt,  Lecturer  and  Assistant  Readers'  Services  Librarian,  B.S.,  Ball  State  University; 
M.L.S.,  Indiana  University. 

Joe  Eugene  Hickman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music,  B.M.,  West  Virginia  University;  M.M.,  D.M., 
Indiana  University. 

Robert  Price  Higgins,  Adjunct  Research  Professor  in  Biological  Oceanography,  B.A.,  M.A.,  University 
of  Colorado;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 

Roger  Post  Hill,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Finance,  B.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University;  M.S., 
Oklahoma  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University;  post-doctoral  study.  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Constance  M.  Hobbs,  Instructor  in  Art,  B.F.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill; 
M.F.A.,  Boston  School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  Tufts  University. 

Nancy  Lucinda  Hollifield,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  B.A.,  Furman  University;  M.Ed., 
University  of  Georgia;  Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State  University. 

Larry  R.  Honeycutt,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education,  B. A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilming- 
ton; M.A.T.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Frederick  M.  Hornack,  Professor  of  Chemistry ,  B.S.,  Lowell  Technological  Institute;  Ph.D.,  Florida 
State  University. 

Paul  Edward  Hosier,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  B.S.,  New  Paltz  State  University  (New  York); 
M.A.,  University  of  Massachusetts;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 

Barthel  Wayne  Huff,  Visiting  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences,  B.A.,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley;  M.A.,  Sacramento  State  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Riverside. 

Eugene  William  Huguelet,  Associate  Professor  and  Director  of  Library  Sciences,  B.A.,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University;  M.L.S.,  Emory  University. 

Harold  G.  Hulon,  Professor  of  Education,  A.B.,  M.Ed.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

Jairy  C.  Hunter,  Assistant  Professor  of  Management,  B.S.,  M.A.,  M.B.  A.,  Appalachian  State  Univer- 
sity; Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 

John  R.  Huntsman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology,  B.S.,  Mount  Union  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Bryn 
Mawr  College. 
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Albert  Donald  Hyers,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography,  B.A.,  Elmhurst  College;  M.A.,  Western 
Michigan  University;  Ph.D.,  Arizona  State  University. 

Lee  Anderson  Jackson,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.A.,  Hampden-Sydney  College;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida. 

Louise  Jackson,  Assistant  Professor  and  Serials  Librarian,  B.A.,  Winthrop  College;  M.L.S.,  Emory 
University. 

Paul  Emil  Jambor,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences,  M.A.,  Charles  University,  Prague; 
M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  Charles  University,  Prague. 

D.  Ronald  Johnson,  Assistant  Professor  and  Acquisitions  Librarian,  A.B.,  East  Carolina  University; 
M.L.S.,  George  Peabody  College. 

W.  Lee  Johnston,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science,  B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland. 

Noel  K.  Jones,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  B.A.,  Harvard  College;  M.A.,  Stanford  University; 
Ph.D.,  Cornell  University. 

Rebecca  B.  Jones,  Lecturer  in  Chemistry,  B.A.,  Agnes  Scott  College;  M.S.,  Brown  University. 

Donald  F.  Kapraun,  Professor  of  Biology,  B.S.,  Eastern  Illinois  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin. 

Barbara  S.  KarfunkeL  Associate  Professor  of  Geology,  vor-diplom.  University  of  Freiburg  (Ger- 
many); Ph.D.,  University  of  Freiburg  (Germany). 

William  Frank  Kauder,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Accountancy,  B.S.I.M.,  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology;  M.B.A.,  Tulane  University;  Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Georgia. 

Norman  R.  Kaylor,  Professor  of  Accountancy,  B.S.,  Middle  Tennessee  State  University;  M.B.A., 
Georgia  State  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Mississippi. 

David  Stevenson  Kechley,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music,  B.  A.,  B.M.,  M.M.,  University  of  Washing- 
ton; D.M.A.,  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music. 

HiTold]^. Keller,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  B.A.,  Kansas  Wesleyan  College;  M.A.,  University 
of  Kansas;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa. 

Anne  S.  Kendrick,  Adjunct  Lecturer  in  Medical  Technology,  B.A.,  Longwood  College;  B.S.,  M.S., 
Medical  College  of  Virginia;  MT  (ASCP). 

Jeanne  Kemppainen,  Lecturer  in  Nursing,  B.S.N.,  Wayne  State  University. 

joinMarieKetchur,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing,  B. S.N. Ed.,  College  Misericordia;  M.S.N.,  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo;  candidate  for  the  doctor's  degree.  Temple  University. 

Joseph  M.  Kishton,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University. 

Kathleen  Helena  Kowal,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.S.,  University  of  Maryland;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University. 

Caryl  Sue  Lamb,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.A.,  M.S.W.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill;  Ph.D.  University  of  Iowa. 

Calvin  L.  Lane,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education,  A.B.,  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill. 

James  A.  Lanier,  IH,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  B.A.,  University  of  Virginia;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  College  of  WiUiam  and  Mary. 
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Louis  J.  LaNunziata,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  B.S.,  East  Stroudsburg  State  College; 
M.Ed.,  Bloomsburg  State  College;  Ph.D.,  The  Ohio  State  University. 

Lea  A.  Larson,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  B.S.E.,  M.S.E.,  University  of  Central 
Arkansas;  Ed.D.,  Oklahoma  State  University. 

Richard  A.  Laws,  Instructor,  B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington;  M.A.,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Berkeley;  Ph.D.,  candidate.  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

Michael  H.  Leaken,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Medical  Technology,  B.A.,  Loyola  University;  M.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland. 

Stephen  D.  LeQuire,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art,  B.A.,  M.F.A.,  East  Tennessee  State  University. 

Patricia  Barker  Lerch,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology ,  B.A.,  Cleveland  State  University;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University. 

Jack  B.  Levy,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  A.B.,  Duke  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State 
University. 

Charles  A.  Lewis,  Associate  Professor  of  Recreation,  B.S.,  New  York  State  Maritime  College;  M.S., 
Hofstra  University;  M.A.,  C.  W.  Post  College;  Ph.D.,  New  York  University. 

David  O.  Lewis,  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Law,  B.S.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington;  J.D.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Judith  Bledsoe  Lewis,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  B.S.,  East  Carolina  University;  M.S., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

David  Gregory  Lindquist,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  B.A.,  University  of  California-Los 
Angeles;  M.A.,  California  State  University-Hayward;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Arizona. 

Thomas  Corielli  Loftfield,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology,  B.A.,  William  and  Mary;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Jane  M.  Lowe,  Lecturer  in  Nursing,  B.S.  in  Nursing,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

William  F.  Lowe,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill;  candidate  for  the  doctor's  degree.  North  Carolina  State  University. 

Roger  Coyle  Lowery,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity; Ph.D.,  Washington  University  (St.  Louis). 

Gabriel  G.  Lugo,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley. 

Carl  Victor  Lundeen,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill;  Ph.D.,  Rockefeller  University. 

Thomas  R.  Lupton,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences,  B.S.,  M.A.,  East  Carolina  Univer- 
sity; graduate  study,  Texas  A  &  M  University. 

Robert  Dale  McCall,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology  and  Research  Associate  at  the  Institute  for  Marine 
Biomedical  Research,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Florida  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Case  Western  Reserve 
University. 

Thomas  Culbreth  McCall,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Chapel  Hill. 

James  G.  McCormick,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Physiology,  B.S.,  Bucknell  University;  Ph.D.,  Princeton 
University. 
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Ralph  C.  McCoy,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Medical  Technology,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Emory  University. 

Anne  Bowden  McCrary,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

James  Kevin  McGowan,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion,  A.B.,  Mary  Immaculate  College;  Ph.L., 
The  Catholic  University  of  America;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Louvain. 

Phillip  McGuire,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  B.S.,  Bishop  College;  M.A.,  Southern  Methodist 
University;  Ph.D.,  Howard  University. 

Marjorie  Lynn  Mclnerney,  Lecturer  in  Management,  B.S.,  University  of  Akron;  M.B.  A.,  Marshall 
University;  Ph.D.  Candidate,  Ohio  State  University. 

Harry  C.  McLamb,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music,  B.M.E.,  East  Carolina  University;  M.M.,  Southern 
Illinois  University. 

Melton  A.  McLaurin,  Professor  of  History,  B.S.,  M.  A.,  East  Carolina  University;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  South  Carolina. 

Sandra  C.  McLaurin,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences,  B.S.,  M.  A.,  East  Carolina  Univer- 
sity; Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina. 

Gordon  S.  Macrae,  Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science,  B.A.,  Washington  &  Lee  University; 
M.A.,  Georgetown  University. 

Helen  Jones  Majette,  Instructor  in  Nursing,  B.S.N.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.  A.,  Colum- 
bia University. 

Charles  Daniel  Markun,  Lecturer  in  Geology,  B.A.,  University  of  Colorado;  M.S.,  M.Ag.,  Univer- 
sity of  Florida. 

Dorothy  P.  Marshall,  Lecturer  in  Management,  B.S.,  East  Carolina  University;  graduate  study, 
George  Peabody  College. 

Ned  Harold  Martin,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  A.B.,  Denison  University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 

Sandy  Dwayne  Martin,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion,  B.  A.,  Tougaloo  College;  M.  A., 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University  &  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Sherrill  Virginia  Martin,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music,  B.M.,  Samford  University;  M.M.,  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Jane  Mathew,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music,  B.M.,  University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln;  M.A.,  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa;  M.M.,  Indiana  University. 

James  Joseph  Megivern,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Mary  Immaculate  College; 
S.T.L.,  Th.D.,  University  of  Fribourg;  S.S.L.,  Biblical  Institute,  Rome. 

James  Francis  Merritt,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  B.S.,  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University;  Ph.D., 
North  Carolina  State  University. 

Marcee  J.  Meyers,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  B.S.,  Syracuse  University;  M.Ed.,  American 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Florida. 

Terry  Lynn  Middleswarth,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education,  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  East  Central  State  College; 
M.S.,  Oklahoma  University;  graduate  study,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

David  Keith  Miller,  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  B.S.,  Wake  Forest  University;  M.Ed.,  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University. 

Diane  L.  Miller,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Temple  University. 
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Robert  Kent  Miller,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  A.B.,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Temple  University. 

Sybil  K.  Miller,  Lecturer  in  Chemistry,  B.S.,  Meredith  College;  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State 
University. 

Joel  J.  Mintzes,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  Chicago;  Ph.D., 
Northwestern  University. 

John  E.  Morgan,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  B.S.,  The  College  of  William  and  Mary; 
M.S.I.M.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology;  Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Georgia. 

Thomas  Vernon  Moseley,  Professor  of  History,  B.A.,  East  Carolina  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Joann  McFerran  Mount,  Lecturer  in  Spanish,  B.A.,  University  of  Arkansas;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky. 

Richard  Terry  Mount,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish,  B.A.,  Vanderbilt  University;  M.A.,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Kentucky. 

Peter  R.  Mueller-Roemer,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences,  Vordiplom,  University  of 
Mainz  (Germany);  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Bielfeld  (Germany). 

John  W.  Myers,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art,  B.A.,  Hobart  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Delaware. 

Lewis  E.  Nance,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Clemson  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  the 
Pacific. 

James  Harold  Nelson,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences,  B.E.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt 
University. 

Rolla  Clayborne  Nelson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics,  B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carohna  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

Darwin  R.  Newton,  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.A.,  Chadron  State  College;  M.S.,  Ed.D.,  University 
of  Northern  Colorado. 

Fletcher  Ragland  Norris,  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences,  B.A.,  Vanderbilt  University;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  George  Peabody  College;  post  dcKtoral  study,  Florida  State  University. 

Gary  A.  Olson,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  B.A.,  King's  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Connecti- 
cut; Ph.D.,  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Edward  Alexander  Olszewski,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics,  B.S.,  Worchester  Polytechnic 
Institute;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Barbara  Reilly  Otto,  Lecturer  in  Nursing,  B.S.,  College  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Elms. 

William  H.  Overman,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.A.,  Wake  Forest  University;  M.S., 
Ph.D.,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

David  Emerson  Padgett,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  A.B.,  Duke  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio 
State  University. 

Margaret  Holt  Parish,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  B.A.,  Elmira  College;  M.L.S.,  Simmons 
College;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University. 

James  F.  ParneU,  Professor  of  Biology,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University. 

Virginia  C.  Payne,  Lecturer  in  Nursing,  B.S.N.,  M.S.,  M.S.N.,  East  Carolina  University. 
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Elizabeth  A.  Pearsall,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greens- 
boro; M.A.,  University  of  North  CaroHna  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Carlos  Alberto  Perez,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish,  A.B.,  Wake  Forest  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Michael  Thomas  Perone,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.S.,  University  of  Maryland;  M.S., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 

Daniel  Belk  Plyler,  Professor  of  Biology,  A.B.,  Pfeif fer  College;  M. A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Sylvia  Knopp  Polgar,  Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  MSW, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Antonio  E.  Puente,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.A.,  University  of  Florida;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Georgia. 

Duncan  P.  Randall,  Professor  of  Geography,  A.B.,  University  of  Georgia;  M.A.,  Northwestern 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Patricia  A.  Rensma,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion,  B.  A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania 
State  University. 

J.  Paul  Reynolds,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Biology,  B.S.,  Guilford  College;  M.S.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Ph.D.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Robert  D.  Roer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology  and  Research  Associate  at  the  Institute  for  Marine  Biomedical 
Research,  B.S.,  Brown  University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 

Spencer  McMath  Rogers,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Research  Associate  in  Earth  Sciences,  B.S.,  University  of 
Virginia;  M.S.,  University  of  Florida. 

W.  Terry  Rogers,  Associate  Professor  of  Drama  and  Speech,  B.  A.,  University  of  Florida;  M.S.,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University. 

Lloyd  Earl  Rohler,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech  Communication,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Indiana 
University. 

Richard  Allan  Roscher,  Assistant  Professor  of  Accountancy,  B.B.A.,  University  of  Notre  Dame; 
M.B.A.,  University  of  Denver;  CPA 

Marlene  M.  Rosenkoetter,  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing,  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  University  of  Missouri; 
Ph.D.,  St.  Louis  University. 

Robert  Edward  Rosenthal,  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech  Communication,  B.A.,  Boston  College;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Bowling  Green  State  University. 

Gerald  S.  Rosselot,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  B.S.,  Wilmington  College  (Ohio);  M.A.,  DePauw 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

David  Byron  Roye,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  B.S.,  College  of  William  and  Mary;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Florida. 

Grace  Aisha  Rush,  Assistant  Professor  of  Health,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Clark  University;  M.Ed.,  Ed.D., 
Columbia  University/Teachers  College. 

}ames  Carmen  Sabella,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology,  B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York, 
Cortland;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University. 

Shiva  Kumar  Saksena,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Agra  University, 
India;  M.  Stat.,  Indian  Statistical  Institute;  Ph.D.,  Louisiana  Tech  University. 
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Richard  J.  Sanders,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.A.,  University  of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara;  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University. 

Rebecca  Shields  Sawyer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Accountancy,  B.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University; 
M.B.A.,  Duquesne  University;  CPA. 

Yousry  Sayed,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Cairo  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Minnesota. 

John  H.  Scalf,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Sociology,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Stetson  University;  M.Div.,  Southeastern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Kentucky. 

Timothy  D.  Schick,  Adjunct  Professor  in  Earth  Sciences,  B.  A.,  Wayne  State  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Cincinnati. 

Waiter  Thomas  Schmid,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion,  B.A.,  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.,  Yale 
University. 

William  Schneider,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  B.A.,  Stanford  University;  M.A.,  Duquesne 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

David  G.  Seiple,  Lecturer  in  English,  B.S.,  Thiel  College;  M.  A.,  Edinboro  State  College;  candidate 
for  the  doctor's  degree.  East  Texas  State  University. 

Jo  Ann  M.  Seiple,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  East  Texas  State  University. 

Thomas  Howard  Shafer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  B.S.,  Duke  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio 
State  University. 

Earl  Sheridan,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science,  B.A.,  Appalachian  State  University;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee. 

Lee  M.  Sherman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Management,  B.S.,  University  of  Maryland;  M.B.  A.,  Ameri- 
can University;  D.B.A.,  George  Washington  University. 

David  R.  Shevach,  Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work,  B.A.,  Harvard  College;  MSW,  University  of 
Iowa;  M.A.,  Ph.D., University  of  California  at  San  Diego. 

Gerald  H.  Shinn,   Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion.  A.B.,  M.Th.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 
Danforth  Associate. 

David  J.  Sieren,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  B.A.,  Northland  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Illinois. 

Henry  Pate  Singletaiy,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Medical  Technology,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. 

Ronald  K.  Sizemore,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  B.S.,  Wake  Forest  University;  M.S.,  University 
of  South  Carolina;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland. 

Thomas  K.  Skalko,  Assistant  Professor  of  Recreation,  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  University  of  Georgia;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Maryland. 

Philip  Charles  Smith,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  and  Readers'  Services  Librarian,  B.S.,  United  States 
Naval  Academy;  M.S.,  Florida  State  University. 

Sister  Mary  Matthew  Snow,  Adjunct  Lecturer  in  Medical  Technology,  B.A.,  University  of  Maine; 
M.A.T.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  MT  (ASCP). 

Deborah  Ann  Sommer,  Lecturer  and  Assistant  Readers'  Services  Librarian,  B.S.,  Murray  State  Univer- 
sity; M.L.S.,  University  of  Tennessee. 

Robert  F.  Soots,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State 
University. 
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Jackson  Gillen  Sparks,  Professor  of  French,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

Dennis  J.  Sporre,  Associate  Professor  of  Drama,  B.A.,  Central  Michigan  University;  M.A.,  Universi- 
ty of  Iowa. 

Beverly  Ann  Standahl,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.A.,  University  of  South  Florida;  M.S., 
Florida  State  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro. 

Inge  Bjerre  Stites,  Lecturer  m  French  and  German,  Studentereksamen,  Lyngby  Statsskole;  gradu- 
ate study,  Universite  de  Strasbourg. 

Kenneth  Dean  Stites,  Assistant  Professor  of  French,  B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Kansas;  graduate 
study.  University  of  Paris  and  Laval  University. 

John  Lemacks  Stokes,  III,  Professor  of  English,  A.B.,  Pfeiffer  College;  B.D.,  Emory  University; 
Ph.D.,  Drew  University. 

Sally  Sullivan,  Instructor  in  English,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro. 

Doug  W.  Swink,  Associate  Professor  of  Drama,  B.S.,  Davidson  College;  M.  A.,  East  Carolina  Univer- 
sity; graduate  study.  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Hamid  Tadjeran,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences,  B.S.,  American  University  of  Beirut; 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Colorado. 

Carole  Ellsworth  Tallant,  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech  Communication,  A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  f-'h.D.,  Louisiana  State  University. 

Terry  Theodore,  Professor  of  Drama,  B.  A.,  Wayne  State  University;  M.  A.,  University  of  South- 
ern California;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan. 

Richard  P.  Tollo,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology,  B.A.,  Tufts  University;  M.S.,  University  of  New 
Hampshire;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Fred  Toney,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State 
University. 

Robert  Brent  Toplin,  Professor  of  History,  B.S.,  Penn  State  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Rutgers 
University. 

Larry  Winfield  Usilton,  IH,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Mississippi  State 
University. 

Richard  C.  Veit,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  B.A.,  University  of  Notre  Dame;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Iowa. 

Gilbert  L.  Voss,  Adjunct  Research  Professor  m  Biological  Oceanography,  B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of 
Miami;  Ph.D.,  George  Washington  University. 

William  Morgan  Wadman,  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young 
University;  Ph.D.,  Claremont  Graduate  School. 

William  H.  Wagoner,  Professor  of  Education  and  Lecturer  in  Political  Science,  A.B.,  Wake  Forest 
University;  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill. 

John  Lewis  Walker,  III,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  A.B.,  University  of  Virginia;  M.A.,  Universi- 
ty of  California-Berkeley;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia. 

Nicholas  W.  Walker,  Instructor  m  Earth  Sciences,  B.S.,  Western  Washington  State  College;  Ph.D. 
candidate.  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara. 
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Charles  Richard  Ward,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  B.S.,  Manchester  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
Purdue  University. 

Mary  M.  Wasson,  Lecturer  m  English,  A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.A., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro. 

Alan  Douglas  Watson,  Professor  of  History,  B.A.,  Duke  University;  M.A.,  East  Carolina  Univer- 
sity; Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina. 

William  David  Webster,  Lecturer  m  Biology,  B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington; 
M.S.,  Michigan  State  University;  Candidate  for  the  doctor's  degree,  Texas  Tech. 
University. 

Gerald  R.  Weeks,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.A.,  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University;  Ph.D., 
Georgia  State  University. 

Sylvia  Welborn,  Lecturer  in  English,  B.A.,  High  Point  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Tennessee  at 
Knoxville. 

Betty  Jo  Hyde  Welch,  Associate  Professor  of  Speech  Communication,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Middle  Tennessee 
State  College;  Ed.S.,  George  Peabody  College;  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University. 

Charles  Lewis  Wells,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Medical  Technology,  B.S.,  Allegheny  College;  M.D., 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Richard  Wells,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  B.A.,  William  Penn  College;  M.A.,  University  of 
Arkansas;  Ph.D.,  Texas  A&M  University. 

Charles  W.  West,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Management,  B.E.E.,  M.B.  A.,  Cornell  University;  Ph.D., 
The  University  of  Louisville. 

Betty  Sue  Westbrook,  Assistant  Professor  and  Catalogue  Librarian,  A.B.,  Duke  University;  M.S., 
Florida  State  University. 

Joan  D.  Willey,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  B.S.,  Duke  University;  Ph.D.,  Dalhousie 
University. 

John  Taylor  Williams,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.A.,  University  of  Texas;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Florida. 

Cecil  L.  Willis,  Associate  Professor  of  Criminal  justice,  B.S.,  East  Tennessee  University;  M.S.,  East 
Carolina  University;  Ph.D.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University. 

Peggy  Ann  Winslow,  Lecturer  m  Geography,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Arizona  State  University. 

Robert  Michael  Wolff,  Assistant  Professor  of  Recreation,  B.S.B.A.,  University  of  Akron;  M.B. A., 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University. 

William  Walton  Woodhouse,  IH,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish,  A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Eleanor  Boyd  Wright,  Lecturer  in  Education,  A.B.,  Greensboro  College;  M.S.,  State  University  of 
New  York,  College  of  Geneseo. 

Joanna  Ennis  Wright,  Lecturer  and  Assistant  Reference  Librarian,  B.A.,  East  Carolina  University; 
M.L.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Charles  G.  Yarbrough,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Wake  Forest  University; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida. 

Stephanie  Young,  Lecturer  m  Drama,  B.  A.,  University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara;  M.  A.,  San 
Francisco  State  University;  M.F.A.,  in  progress,  Lindenwood  IV  College. 
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John  Zeko,  Assistant  Professor  of  Accountancy,  A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill; 
M.P.A.,  Georgia  State  University;  CPA. 

Victor  A.  Zullo,  Prof essor  oj  Geology  and  Adjunct  Professor  of  Biology,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley. 


RETIRED  FACULTY 

*Franklin  H.  Allen,  M.S.  (1956-1981),  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

*Anne  Barksdale,  M.S.  (1957-1966),  Assistant  Professor  of  Business 

Luetta  Navada  Booe,  M.S.  (1965-1975),  Professor  of  Nursing 

Samuel  Tinsley  Chambers,  Ph.D.  (1964-1976),  Professor  of  History 
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John  J   Burney,  Jr. 
Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees 


Dr   William  H.  Wagoner 

Chancellor 


On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  we 
welcome  all  students  to  your  University. 

Your  adventure  in  education  will  be  the 
most  exciting  and  lasting  chapter  of  your 
life.  Your  quest  for  knowledge  and  gui- 
dance, lasting  friendships  and  memories, 
will  be  an  experience  that  no  one  can  ever 
take  from  you. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  administration 
and  our  excellent  faculty  will  provide  you 
with  a  climate  for  adventure  and  learning. 

We  welcome  you  in  this  joint  adventure 
with  enthusiasm  and  pride. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  J.  Burney,  Jr. 
Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees 


It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I 
welcome  each  of  you  to  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Wilmington.  You  will 
find  that  this  is  a  friendly  community  of 
scholars,  and  I  believe  you  will  enjoy  being  a 
part  of  it  as  much  as  I  do. 

This  campus  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
campuses  in  the  University  system,  and  we 
are  proud  of  our  accomplishments  over  the 
years. 

The  programs  offered  by  the  University 
are  designed  to  serve  a  broad  spectrum  of 
interests  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 
Undergraduate  instruction  and  research 
opportunities  are  provided  in  fine  arts, 
humanities,  natural  and  social  sciences, 
teacher  education  and  other  professional 
disciplines.  Pre-professional  programs  in 
medicine,  pharmacy,  engineering,  forestry, 
dentistry,  agriculture  and  law  are  also 
offered.  Strong  programs  in  the  fine  arts 
include  studio  art,  drama  and  applied  music 

Programs  available  through  UNC-Wil- 
mington's  graduate  school  include  several 
options  in  the  School  of  Education,  a  Master 
of  Science  program  for  Marine  Biology  and 
a  unique  and  innovative  program  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

We  welcome  you  to  "UNC  by  the  Sea" —  a 
very  special  place!! 


Sincerely, 


William  H.  Wagoner  I  J 

Chancellor 
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DECEMBER 

8  M  T  W  T   F   8 

12  3  4  5  6 

7  8  9  10  11  12  13 

14  15  16  17  18  19  20 

21  22  23  24  25  26  27 

28  29  30  31 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Fall  Semester,  1984 

August  26,  Sunday 
August  27,  Monday 
August  28,  Tuesday 
August  29,  Wednesday 
September  3,  Monday 
September  5,  Wednesday 
September  20,  Thursday 
October  10,  Wednesday 

October  12,  Friday 
October  18,  Thursday 
October  29,  Monday 
November  14,  Wednesday 

November  21,  Wednesday 
November  26,  Monday 
December  12,  Wednesday 
December  13-15,  Thursday-Saturday 
December  17-20,  Monday-Thursday 
December  20,  Thursday 


On-campus  housing  opens 

Orientation  and  advising 

Registration 

Classes  begin 

Labor  Day  holiday 

Last  day  to  drop  or  add  without  a  grade 

Faculty  meeting 

Last  day  to  withdraw  with  W  —  Undergraduate 

Students 
Fall  vacation  begins  10:30  p.m. 
Fall  vacation  ends  8:00  a.m. 

Graduation  application  deadline  —  Spring  1985 
Last  day  to  withdraw  with  WP  —  Graduate 

Students 
Thanksgiving  vacation  begins  10:30  p.m. 
Thanksgiving  vacation  ends  8:00  a.m. 
Last  day  of  classes 
Final  examinations 
Final  examinations 
Fall  semester  ends/On-campus  housing  closes 


Spring  Semester,  1985 

January  9,  Wednesday 
January  10,  Thursday 
January  11,  Friday 
January  14,  Monday 
January  21,  Monday 
February  25,  Monday 

March  1,  Friday 
March  11,  Monday 
March  29,  Friday 
April  4,  Thursday 

April  4,  Thursday 

April  4,  Thursday 

April  9,  Tuesday 

May  2,  Thursday 

May  3,  Friday 

May  6-11,  Monday-Saturday 

May  11,  Saturday 

May  18,  Saturday 


On-Campus  housing  opens 

Orientation  and  advising 

Registration 

Classes  begin 

Last  day  to  drop  or  add  without  a  grade 

Last  day  to  withdraw  with  W  —  Undergraduate 

Students 
Spring  vacation  begins  10:30  p.m. 
Spring  vacation  ends  8:00  a.m. 
Graduation  application  deadline  —  Summer  1985 
Last  day  to  withdraw  with  WP  ^  Graduate 

Students 
Faculty  meeting 

Easter  vacation  begins  10:30  p.m. 
Easter  vacation  ends  8:00  a.m. 
Last  day  of  classes 
Final  examinations 
Final  examinations 

Spring  semester  ends/On-campus  housing  closes 
Commencement 


Summer  Session,  1st,  1985 


May  27,  Monday 
May  28,  Tuesday 
May  29,  Wednesday 
May  30,  Thursday 
June  21,  Friday 
June  28,  Friday 


On-campus  housing  opens 

Registration 

Classes  begin;  last  day  for  registration 

Last  day  to  drop  or  add  without  a  grade 

Graduation  application  deadline  —  Fall  1985 

Final  examinations;  first  term  ends 


Summer  Session,  2nd,  1985 

July  7,  Sunday 
July  8,  Monday 
July  9,  Tuesday 
July  11,  Thursday 
August  9,  Friday 


On-campus  housing  opens 

Registration 

Classes  begin;  last  day  for  registration 

Last  day  to  drop  or  add  without  a  grade 

Final  examinations;  second  term  ends 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

AT  WILMINGTON 


William  H.  Wagoner,  Ph.D Chancellor 


ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS 


Charles  L.  Cahill,  Ph.D Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs 

Norman  R.  Kaylor,  Ph.D Dean,  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration 

Daniel  B.  Plyler,  Ph.D Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Roy  E.  Harkin,  Ph.D   Dean,  School  of  Education 

James  K.  McGowan,  Ph.D Director  of  Graduate  Studies 

John  M.  Anderson,  Ph.D Director  of  Computer  and  Information  Systems 

Ralph  W.  Brauer,  Ph.D Director,  The  Institute  for  Marine  Biomedical  Research 

Eugene  W.  Huguelet,  M.L.S Director  of  Library  Services 

John  J.  Manock,  Ph.D Director  of  Research  Administration 

James  C.  Edmundson,  Ed.D Director  of  Special  Programs 

Diane  M.  Zeeman,  M.A Director  of  Undergraduate  Admissions 

Dorothy  P.  Marshall,  B.S Registrar 


BUSINESS  AFFAIRS 


Jairy  C.  Hunter,  Jr.,  Ph.D Vice  Chancellor  for  Business  Affairs  &  Development 

Charles  W.  King,  M.A Director  of  Business  Services 

Joseph  M.  Johnson,  Jr.,  B.S Director  of  Campus  Police  Services 

M.  Tyrone  Rowell,  M.A Director  of  Development  Services 

Robert  O.  Walton,  Jr.,  B.A Director  of  Financial  Services 

William  R.  Calloway,  M.P.A Director  of  Personnel  Services 

Roger  E.  Fry,  B.S.C.E.,  P.E Director  of  Physical  Plant  Services 

Charles  L.  Sanders,  III    Director  of  Purchasing  Services 


STUDENT  AFFAIRS 


William  A.  Bryan,  Ed.D Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs 

Gary  W.  Juhan,  M.A Dean  of  Students 

Sandra  A.  Harkin,  A.B Director  of  Career  Planning  &  Placement 

Darwin  R.  Newton,  Ed.D Director  of  Counseling  &  Testing 

Joseph  V.  Capell,  M.Div Director  of  Financial  Aid 

Linda  Moore,  M.Ed Director  of  Student  Union/Activities 


SUPPORTING  SERVICES 


William  J.  Brooks,  M.S Director  of  Athletics 

Robert  E.  Fry,  M.S.P.H     Director  of  Institutional  Research 

Ralph  H.  Parker,  M.Ed Director  of  Minority  Affairs 

Isabell  L.  Foushee,  M.A Federal  Compliance  Officer 

Alfred  O.  Barry,  M.S Safety  Officer 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

SIXTEEN  CONSTITUENT  INSTITUTIONS 


William  C.  Friday,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L President 

Roy  Carroll,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Vice  President-Planning 

Raymond  H.  Dawson,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Vice  President-Academic  Affairs 

Edgar  Walton  Jones,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D Vice  President-Research  and  Public  Service 

L.  Felix  Joyner,  A.B Vice  President-Finance 

Cleon  F.  Thompson,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D Vice  President-Student  Services  and  Special  Programs 

John  P.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  S.B.,  B.  A.,  M.A.,  J.D Secretary  of  the  University 

Trudy  Atkins,  A.B.,  M.F.A Assistant  to  the  President  for  Public  Information 

Gary  T.  Barnes,  B.A.,  Ph.D Associate  Vice  President-Planning 

Hugh  S.  Buchanan,  Jr.,  B.A Associate  Vice  President-Finance 

John  F.  Corey,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D Associate  Vice  President-Student  Services  and  Special  Programs 

John  W.  Dunlop,  B.A Director,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Center  for  Public  Television 

David  N.  Edwards,  Jr.,  B.A.,  J.D Special  Assistant  to  the  President 

Kennis  R.  Grogan,  B.S.,  M.B.A Associate  Vice  President-Finance 

Ellen  H.  Kepley    Associate  Vice  President-Finance 

Arnold  K.  King,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D Assistant  to  the  President 

Paul  B.  Marion,  Jr.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Associate  Vice  President-Student  Services  and 

Special  Programs 

R.  D.  McMillan,  Jr.,  B.S Assistant  to  the  President  for  Governmental  Affairs 

Jeffrey  H.  Orleans,  B.A.,  J.D Special  Assistant  to  the  President 

Arthur  Padilla,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Associate  Vice  President-Academic  Affairs 

Richard  H.  Robinson,  Jr.,  A.B.,  LL.B Assistant  to  the  President 

Donald  J.  Stedman,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Associate  Vice  President-Academic  Affairs 

Robert  W.  Williams,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Associate  Vice  President-Academic  Affairs 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  is  comprised  of  all  the  public  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  North  Carolina  that  confer  degrees  at  the  baccalaureate  level  or  higher.  The 
University  was  authorized  by  the  State  Constitution  in  1776,  and  it  was  chartered  in  1789  by 
the  General  Assembly. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  opened  its  doors  to  students  at  Chapel  Hill  in  1795. 
Thereafter,  beginning  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  General  Assembly  of 
North  Carolina  has  established  and  supported  fifteen  other  public  senior  institutions  in 
keeping  with  Article  IX,  Section  8,  of  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  which  provides  that 
the  "General  Assembly  shall  maintain  a  public  system  of  higher  education,  comprising  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  such  other  institutions  of  higher  education  as  the  General 
Assembly  may  deem  wise." 

By  1969,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  included  six  constituent  institutions,  governed 
by  a  single  Board  of  Trustees.  This  multi-campus  University  had  its  beginnings  in  legislation 
enacted  in  1931  that  defined  The  University  of  North  Carolina  to  include  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh,  and  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro.  In  the  1960's  three  additional  campuses  were  added:  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville,  and 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

Beginning  in  1877,  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  established  or  acquired  ten 
additional  separately  governed  state-supported  senior  institutions  of  higher  education.  They 
are:  Appalachian  State  University,  East  Carolina  University,  Elizabeth  City  State  University, 
Fayetteville  State  University,  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University, 
North  Carolina  Central  University,  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts,  Pembroke  State 
University,  Western  Carolina  University,  and  Winston-Salem  State  University.  Then,  in  1971, 
the  General  Assembly  redefined  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  under  the  terms  of 
that  legislation  all  sixteen  public  senior  institutions  became  constituent  institutions  of  The 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

The  constitutionally  authorized  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  six  campus  University  of  North 
Carolina  was  designated  the  Board  of  Governors  and  this  body  is  by  law  The  University  of 
North  Carolina.  The  Board  of  Governors  consists  of  thirty-two  members  elected  by  the 
General  Assembly,  and  it  is  charged  with  "the  general  determination,  control,  supervision, 
management,  and  governance  of  all  affairs  of  the  constituent  institutions."  The  chief  executive 
officer  of  The  University  is  the  President. 

Each  constituent  insititution  of  The  University  has  its  own  faculty  and  student  body.  The 
chief  administrative  officer  of  each  institution  is  the  chancellor,  and  the  chancellors  are 
responsible  to  the  President. 

Each  constituent  institution  also  has  a  board  of  trustees  composed  of  thirteen  members: 
eight  elected  by  the  Board  of  Governors,  four  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  the  elected 
president  of  the  student  body  ex  officio.  (The  School  of  the  Arts  has  two  additional  ex  officio 
trustees.)  The  principal  powers  of  these  institutional  boards  are  exercised  under  a  delegation  of 
authority  from  the  Board  of  Governors. 
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BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


John  R.  Jordan,  Jr.,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Julia  T.  Morton,  Vice  Chairman 

Louis  T.  Randolph,  Secretary 


Class  of  1985 

Furman  P.  Bodenheimer 
Laurence  A.  Cobb 
John  Edwin  Davenport 
Charles  Z.  Flack,  Jr. 
James  E.  Holmes 
Reginald  F.  McCoy 
Mrs.  John  F.  McNair,  III 
Maceo  A.  Sloan 


Class  of  1989 

Mrs.  Geneva  J.  Bowe 
Philip  G.  Carson 
Walter  R.  Davis 
R.  Phillip  Haire 
Mrs.  Hugh  Morton 
Asa  T.  Spaulding,  Jr. 
David  J.  Whichard,  II 
William  K.  Woltz 


Class  of  1987 

B.  Irvin  Boyle 
Mrs.  Robert  H.  Bullock 
William  A.  Dees,  Jr. 
Jacob  H.  Froelich,  Jr. 
James  E.  Holshouser,  Jr. 
William  A.  Johnson 
Robert  L.  Jones 
E.  B.  Turner 


Class  of  1991 

Irwin  Belk 

Wayne  A.  Corpening 
J.  Earl  Danieley 
Mrs.  Stanley  H.  Fox 
John  R.  Jordan,  Jr. 
Samuel  H.  Poole 
J.  Aaron  Prevost 
Louis  T.  Randolph 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  WILMINGTON 


John  J.  Burney,  Jr.,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Margaret  F.  Heyward,  Vice  Chairman 

B.  D.  Schwartz,  Secretary 


Class  of  1985 

John  J.  Burney,  Jr. 
John  B.  Codington 
Hubert  A.  Eaton,  Sr. 
Mrs.  Margaret  F.  Heyward 
Clifton  L.  Moore,  Jr. 
B.  D.  Schwartz 


Class  of  1987 

Mrs.  Betty  H.  Cameron 
W.  Albert  Corbett 
F.  Pete  Fensel 
Bishop  Ruben  L.  Speaks 
Mrs.  Julia  W.  Taylor 
John  D.  Warlick,  Jr. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT 
WILMINGTON 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  was  founded  in  1947  as  Wilmington 
College,  a  locally  supported  and  governed  institution,  to  provide  the  youth  and  adults  of  New 
Hanover  County  and  southeastern  North  Carolina  an  opportunity  for  two  years  of  university 
parallel  study,  semiprofessional  training  and  vocational-technical  education  at  moderate 
expense.  From  these  beginnings  and  goals  and  through  a  series  of  transformations  with  ever- 
widening  programs  and  aspirations,  in  1969  it  became  a  constituent  institution  of  The 
University  of  North  Carolina,  whose  purpose,  resources,  and  direction  it  shares. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  is  a  community  of  scholars  dedicated  to 
teaching,  learning,  creating,  and  extending  knowledge  through  research.  Its  objectives  are  to 
stimulate  curiosity,  imagination,  and  creativity;  to  communicate  both  general  knowledge  and 
the  facts  and  concepts  particular  to  various  disciplines  and  professional  programs;  to  foster 
clear  thinking,  rational  decision-making,  and  fluent,  accurate  communication;  and  to  develop 
skills  appropriate  to  the  various  disciplines  and  professional  programs. 

The  programs  offered  by  the  University  include  four-year  programs  leading  to  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  within  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Cameron 
School  of  Business  Administration,  and  the  School  of  Education;  graduate  programs  leading  to 
the  Master  of  Education,  the  Master  of  Science,  and  the  Master  of  Business  Administration 
degrees;  a  variety  of  pre-professional  programs;  a  two-year  program  leading  to  the  Associate  in 
Arts  degree  in  Nursing;  and  special  programs  in  a  variety  of  areas,  including  Marine  Science 
Research,  Army  ROTC,  and  Continuing  Education.  The  University's  recent  development  has 
made  possible  increasingly  diverse  contributions,  some  of  international  significance.  Its  aim  is 
to  continue  and  to  improve  its  innovative  programming  and  comprehensive  approach  to 
meeting  the  wide-ranging  needs  of  the  region,  the  state,  and  the  larger  community. 

HISTORY  AND  BACKGROUND 

Education  on  the  college  level  first  came  to  Wilmington  in  1946  when  a  college  center  was 
established  under  the  direction  of  the  North  Carolina  College  Conference  and  under  the 
administration  of  the  Directorate  of  Extension  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill.  The  center  offered  courses  on  the  freshman  level  to  some  250  students  during  the 
academic  year  1946-47.  In  1947  a  tax  levy  was  approved  by  the  citizens  of  New  Hanover 
County,  and  Wilmington  College  was  brought  into  existence  as  a  county  institution  under  the 
control  of  the  New  Hanover  County  Board  of  Education.  In  1948  Wilmington  College  was 
officially  accredited  by  the  North  Carolina  College  Conference  and  became  a  member  of  the 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges.  In  1952  the  institution  was  accredited  as  a  junior 
college  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools. 

In  1958  New  Hanover  County  voted  to  place  the  college  under  the  Community  College  Act 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  By  virtue  of  this  vote,  the  college  became  a  part  of  the  state 
system  of  higher  education,  and  control  passed  from  the  New  Hanover  County  Board  of 
Education  to  a  board  of  twelve  trustees,  eight  of  whom  were  appointed  locally  and  four  of 
whom  were  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state.  At  the  same  time,  the  requirements  for 
admission  and  graduation  and  the  general  academic  standards  of  the  college  came  under  the 
supervision  of  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education,  and  the  college  began  to  receive 
an  appropriation  from  the  state  for  operating  expenses  in  addition  to  the  local  tax. 

On  July  1,  1963,  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  Wilmington  College 
became  a  senior  college  with  a  four-year  curriculum,  authorized  to  offer  the  bachelor's  degree. 

By  vote  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  in  late  1968,  with 
subsequent  approval  by  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education,  and  by  an  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  in  1969,  Wilmington  College  became,  on  July  1, 1969,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington.  It,  and  the  institution  in  Asheville  previously 
designated  as  Asheville-Biltmore  College,  became  the  fifth  and  sixth  campuses  of  The  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina. 
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On  October  30,  1971,  the  General  Assembly  in  special  session  merged,  without  changing 
their  names,  the  remaining  ten  state-supported  senior  institutions  into  the  university.  Thus 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  now  comprises  16  institutions. 

On  August  22,  1977,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  autho- 
rized The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  to  offer  its  first  graduate  programs  at 
the  master's  level. 

ACADEMIC  STANDING 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  is  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Schools  and  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities.  The 
School  of  Education  is  accredited  by  the  National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher 
Education.  The  University  also  holds  membership  in  the  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate 
Schools  of  Business,  the  American  Council  on  Education,  the  American  Placement  Council, 
and  the  Council  for  Advancement  and  Support  of  Education,  and  is  on  the  list  of  schools 
approved  by  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

THE  FACULTY 

The  University  seeks  to  attract  and  maintain  a  faculty  of  outstanding  individuals  who  are 
capable  of  contributing  to  the  enrichment  of  its  diverse  and  comprehensive  instructional  and 
research  programs.  Its  faculty  members  come  from  all  geographic  sections  of  the  United  States 
and  several  foreign  countries,  bringing  to  this  campus  a  rich  variety  of  educational  experiences, 
training  and  scholarship.  Of  the  more  than  315  instructional  and  research  faculty,  more  than 
66  percent  hold  doctoral  degrees. 

In  addition  to  its  primary  responsibilities  of  teaching,  the  faculty  actively  engages  in  research 
and  creative  pursuits.  Research  interests  are  widespread  in  the  various  disciplines  within  the 
humanities,  natural,  physical,  behavioral,  and  social  sciences,  and  the  professions.  One  of  the 
major  areas  of  interest  is  the  marine  sciences  in  which  extensive  research  is  conducted  in  such 
fields  as  marine  biology,  chemical  and  physical  oceanography,  and  coastal  environments.  Many 
of  these  research  activities  culminate  in  the  publication  of  books  and  scholarly  articles  and 
presentation  of  papers  at  professional  associations,  bringing  acclaim  to  the  University  as  well 
as  the  faculty.  Certain  other  faculty  members  are  widely  recognized  for  their  outstanding 
achievements  in  the  literary,  visual,  and  performing  arts. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  their  professional  training  and/or  University  affiliation,  UNCW  faculty 
members  serve  the  community  at  large  in  various  ways.  Many  participate  in  artistic,  business, 
educational,  governmental,  religious  and  other  professional  and  humanitarian  activities. 
Inasmuch  as  the  University  is  dedicated  to  serving  its  total  constituency,  faculty  members  are 
encouraged  to  serve  in  an  educational,  advisory  or  informational  capacity  to  enhance  the 
welfare  of  the  community  at  large. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES'  TEACHING  EXCELLENCE  AWARD 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington,  taking  note  of 
this  institution's  commitment  of  teaching  excellence,  has  established  the  Board  of  Trustees' 
Teaching  Excellence  Award.  Recipients  of  the  award  manifest  excellence  as  a  way  of  life  and 
stand  out  among  the  faculty  as  persons  who  have  made  and  continue  to  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  higher  education  through  their  dedication  and  service  to  students.  The  award 
carries  with  it  both  an  honor  and  a  responsibility:  it  specifies  a  member  of  the  faculty  as  a 
person  of  excellence  and  it  calls  upon  the  person  so  honored  to  share  that  excellence  with 
colleagues  and  students. 
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THE  FOUNDATION  CHAIR 

The  Foundation  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  is  a  charitable,  non- 
profit corporation  established  for  the  sole  purpose  of  supporting  the  University.  Through 
private  donations  it  supports  a  faculty  Chair,  designated  to  assist  the  University  in  its  long- 
range  efforts  concerning  faculty  development  and  recruitment.  The  Foundation  Chair,  which 
is  currently  allocated  to  the  various  academic  disciplines  on  a  rotating  basis,  enables  the 
University  to  bring  to  this  campus  renowned  scholars  and  performing  artists.  In  filling  the 
Chair  a  special  effort  is  made  to  select  individuals  whose  contributions  will  benefit  not  only  the 
University,  but  also  the  community  at  large. 

NOTE:  For  faculty  directory  see  page  215. 


THE  CAMPUS 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  is  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
state  on  a  600-acre  tract  on  State  Highway  132  (College  Road)  midway  between  the  Cape  Fear 
River  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  city  of  Wilmington  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Cape 
Fear  River  and  is  about  15  miles  from  Carolina  Beach  and  10  miles  from  Wrightsville  Beach. 
The  standard  metropolitan  area,  of  which  Wilmington  is  a  part,  now  has  a  population  in  excess 
of  97,400.  Several  main  highways  lead  into  the  city,  and  commercial  air  service  provides  easy 
access  to  other  metropolitan  areas  north,  south,  and  west. 

Ocean  breezes  and  the  nearness  of  the  Gulf  Stream  give  Wilmington  a  delightful  year-round 
climate,  and  the  area's  proximity  to  the  ocean  provides  unlimited  recreational  opportunities. 

The  spacious  well-landscaped  campus  was  first  occupied  by  the  University  in  1961.  The 
number  of  buildings  has  increased  from  three  in  1961  to  forty  today.  There  are  several  athletic 
fields  and  ample  space  for  parking. 

BUILDINGS 

The  buildings  on  the  campus  are  of  modified  Georgian  architecture.  All  academic  buildings, 
as  well  as  the  cafeteria  and  residence  halls,  are  completely  air-conditioned. 

Edwin  A.  Alderman  Hall,  which  houses  administrative  offices,  is  named  in  honor  of  a  native 
Wilmingtonian  who  served  as  president  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  The  University 
of  Virginia  and  Tulane  University. 

Hoggard  Hall,  an  academic  building  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  John  T.  Hoggard,  second 
president  of  Wilmington  College,  contains  classrooms,  the  department  of  Nursing,  laborato- 
ries, the  computing  center,  special  programs,  and  faculty  and  staff  offices. 

Kenan  Hall,  named  in  honor  of  the  late  Mrs.  Sarah  Graham  Kenan  of  Wilmington,  is 
occupied  by  the  Creative  Arts  Department.  It  contains  classrooms,  faculty  offices,  art  and 
music  studios,  the  music  library,  an  electronic  music  studio,  dramatic  workshops  and  the 
S.R.O.  Theatre.  It  also  contains  an  auditorium  with  a  seating  capacity  of  approximately  100. 

The  Chemistry-Physics  Building  houses  the  department  of  Chemical  and  Physical  Sciences. 
It  is  equipped  with  classrooms,  faculty  and  staff  offices,  teaching  auditoriums,  and  modern, 
well-equipped  laboratories  for  the  physical  sciences, 

Arnold  Kimsey  King  Hall  houses  the  School  of  Education  and  contains  an  auditorium  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  191,  classrooms,  faculty  offices,  and  a  curriculum  laboratory. 

Isaac  Bear  Hall,  completed  in  1972,  contains  classrooms,  a  computer  laboratory,  and  faculty 
offices  for  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration. 

Morton  Hall,  named  for  Margaret  Shannon  Morton,  was  completed  in  October,  1978  and 
houses  the  departments  of  English,  History,  Mathematical  Sciences,  and  Modern  Languages. 
The  building  contains  classrooms,  seminar  rooms,  and  the  Bryan  Auditorium  which  seats  200. 

The  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  Building  was  completed  in  1980.  It  houses  the  depart- 
ments of  Psychology,  Philosophy  and  Religion,  Political  Science,  and  Sociology/Anthropology, 
as  well  as  some  offices  of  the  campus  computing  center. 

The  Sarah  Graham  Kenan  Auditorium,  a  gift  from  the  Sarah  Graham  Kenan  Foundation, 
has  a  seating  capacity  of  1,000  persons.  The  auditorium  is  also  equipped  for  use  as  a  theatre  and 
contains  seminar  rooms  for  the  Department  of  Creative  Arts. 

Hanover  Hall  and  Trask  Coliseum,  the  physical  education  complex,  provide  modern  facilities 
for  the  athletic  activities  of  all  students,  including  a  large  playing  floor  with  rollaway  bleachers, 
a  second  athletic  activity  floor,  offices,  locker  rooms  and  showers,  and  special  gymnastic 
equipment. 

The  Raiford  G.  Trask  Health  and  Physical  Education  Building  provides  the  campus  with  a 
6,000  seat  coliseum  as  well  as  an  olympic  size  swimming  pool  and  a  separate  diving  tank. 
Construction  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  1977. 

The  University  Union  is  the  newest  and  second  largest  building  on  campus.  Serving  as  the 
"living  room"  of  the  University  community,  it  houses  a  wide  variety  of  services,  student  and 
administrative  offices,  while  providing  space  for  campus  activities  and  meetings. 
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Hinton  James  Hall,  named  for  a  New  Hanover  County  resident  who  was  the  first  student  to 
enroll  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  is  scheduled  to  be  renovated  to  contain  some  of  the 
operations  pertinent  to  student  services. 

The  University  Bookstore  was  completed  and  occupied  in  the  fall  of  1977.  It  is  centrally 
located  on  campus. 

The  University  Cafeteria,  opened  in  1971,  provides  space  for  food  services  for  students  and 
faculty  and  contains  the  most  modern  food  service  equipment. 

The  Edmond  R.  Galloway  Residence  Hall,  opened  in  1971,  provides  housing  for  400 
students.  The  Belk  Residence  Hall,  opened  in  June,  1976,  accommodates  200  students.  The 
200-student  dormitory,  Addison  Hewlett,  Jr.  Hall,  opened  in  the  fall  of  1978.  Another 
residence  hall  for  220  students.  Dorm  '79,  was  completed  and  occupied  in  the  fall  semester  of 
1979.  In  the  fall  of  1981,  the  400-student  apartment  complex  was  completed  and  occupied. 

WILLIAM  MADISON  RANDALL  LIBRARY 

The  William  Madison  Randall  Library,  completed  in  1969,  is  named  for  the  President 
Emeritus  of  Wilmington  College.  It  has  a  seating  capacity  for  more  than  500  readers  and  space 
for  230,000  volumes.  The  collection  contains  over  225,000  volumes  shelved  in  open  stack  areas 
according  to  the  Library  of  Congress  classification  system.  Rare  and  unique  items  are  housed  in 
the  Helen  Hagan  Rare  Book  Room.  Some  3,600  serial  publications  are  received  regularly  on 
subscription;  and  extensive  journal  backfiles  are  maintained  in  bound  volumes  and  in  micro- 
format.  Coin-operated  machines  for  copying  microforms  and  hardbound  materials  are 
available. 

The  Randall  Library  is  a  partial  depository  for  United  States  government  publications,  and 
the  collection  now  consists  of  over  200,000  documents.  These  materials  are  always  available  to 
all  of  the  library's  users. 

A  growing  audiovisual  collection  containing  materials  in  several  formats  is  conveniently 
located  on  the  first  floor.  A  73-seat  auditorium  is  equipped  for  various  types  of  audiovisual  use. 

The  Randall  Library  is  open  at  least  97  hours  per  week  during  the  regular  academic  sessions. 
Several  reference  librarians  are  available  to  provide  assistance  and  guidance  to  students  and 
faculty  who  need  their  services. 

HERBERT  BLUETHENTHAL  MEMORIAL 
WILDFLOWER  PRESERVE 

The  Herbert  Bluethenthal  Memorial  Wildflower  Preserve  is  a  tract  of  approximately  10 
acres  set  aside  on  the  campus  by  the  University's  Board  of  Trustees  in  response  to  a  donation  by 
Mrs.  Herbert  Bluethenthal  of  Wilmington.  The  Preserve  includes  a  wide  variety  of  plant 
communities,  marked  trails  to  follow,  and  labeled  plants  to  observe.  It  is  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  of  the  rich  and  varied  flora  of  southeastern  North  Carolina  and  has  been  designed 
to  provide  a  place  of  contentment  and  pleasure  for  those  who  enjoy  and  appreciate  our  native 
plants. 
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ADMISSIONS 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  seeks  to  admit  students  with  the  intellec- 
tual ability  to  perform  in  the  collegiate  community.  Students  must  have  the  motivation  and  the 
determination  to  avail  themselves  of  the  learning  experiences  that  will  be  beneficial  to  them  if 
they  are  to  attain  both  academic  and  personal  enrichment.  As  a  state-supported  institution,  the 
University  is  aware  of  its  obligation  to  provide  an  educational  opportunity  to  all  qualified 
applicants  who  will  benefit  from  the  program  of  study  offered  on  the  Wilmington  campus. 

Applicants  may  enter  the  University  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  and  spring  semesters  and  at 
the  beginning  of  each  summer  term.  Applications  for  fall  semester  should  be  filed  by  July  1; 
applications  for  spring  semester  should  be  filed  by  November  15.  Students  desiring  to  enroll  in 
summer  school  should  make  application  previous  to  the  summer  session  registration  period. 
The  academic  qualifications  of  each  applicant  are  carefully  reviewed  by  the  admissions 
personnel  in  a  conscientious  effort  to  admit  students  who  have  the  potential  for  further 
achievement. 

Overenrollment  or  State  budgetary  constraints  may  require  the  restriction  of  admissions 
during  a  given  year.  This  may  require  the  adjustment  of  minimum  requirements  or  the 
establishment  of  earlier  application  deadlines. 

APPLICATION  DATES 

All  students  applying  for  admission  or  readmission  to  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington  must  complete  their  Application  for  Admission  or  their  Reenrollment  Form  by 
July  1  for  the  fall  semester  and  by  November  15  for  the  spring  semester. 

NOTIFICATION  OF  ACCEPTANCE 

Applicants  are  notified  of  action  taken  on  their  application  as  soon  as  possible.  Action  can  be 
taken  only  after  all  required  information  is  in  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

ADMISSIONS-FRESHMEN 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  are: 

(1)  Graduation  from  an  approved  or  accredited  high  school 

(2)  A  satisfactory  score  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  or  the  American  College 
Testing  Program  (ACT).  A  minimum  composite  score  of  "18"  (ACT),  together  with  a 
minimum  high  school  GPA  of  2.0,  is  required  when  an  applicant  is  seeking  admission  on 
the  basis  of  ACT  scores. 

(3)  An  overall  "C"  average  on  all  work  attempted  in  grades  P-12 

(4)  The  following  specific  high  school  units: 

4  units  in  English 
*2  units  in  one  foreign  language 

2  units  in  Mathematics  (Algebra  I  and  Geometry  or  Algebra  II) 

2  units  in  Social  Studies 

1  unit  in  Science 
*Students  who  meet  all  minimum  requirements  except  foreign  language  will  be  accepted 

with  a  deficiency  and  will  be  required  to  complete  a  foreign  language  sequence  of  101 

and  102  before  they  are  graduated  with  the  baccalaureate  degree. 


Admissions  requirements  will  change,  effective  Fall  1988  semester.  These 
new  requirements  are  outlined  on  page  24. 
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Application  Procedure  for  Freshmen 

Applicants  are  required  to  comply  with  the  following: 

1.  Submit  a  completed  application  form.  A  $15.00  (NON-REFUNDABLE)  application  fee 
must  accompany  the  application. 

2.  Have  the  secondary  school  officials  submit  an  official  transcript  of  secondary  school  work. 
The  transcript  must  be  sent  directly  to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington,  601  S.  College  Road,  Wilmington,  North  Carolina  28403-3297. 

3.  Take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  or 
the  ACT  of  the  American  College  Testing  Program.  Because  of  deadlines  for  filing  application 
to  take  the  tests,  arrangements  must  be  made  well  in  advance  of  the  testing  date  so  that  the 
application  is  received  by  the  testing  company  in  time.  Applicants  are  accepted  to  UNCW  on  the 
basis  of  their  junior  or  senior  SAT  or  ACT  scores.  For  information  about  the  SAT,  contact  the 
secondary  school  guidance  counselor  or  write  or  call  College  Board  ATP,  P.O.  Box  592, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540  (609)  921-9023.  Students  who  live  in  the  Western,  Southwestern 
or  Pacific  Coast  states  should  write  or  call  College  Board  ATP,  P.O.  Box  1025,  Berkeley, 
California  94701  (415)  849-0950.  For  information  about  the  American  College  Testing 
Program,  write  The  College  Testing  Program,  Program  Services  Department,  P.O.  Box  168, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa  52243. 

It  is  important  that  high  school  credits  and  test  scores  reach  the  University  early  so  that  all 
correspondence  relating  to  the  application  may  be  completed  before  the  opening  of  the 
semester  in  which  the  student  expects  to  register. 

ADMISSIONS-TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

A  student  wishing  to  transfer  to  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  from 
another  institution  must  meet  the  following  requirements  for  admission:  (1)  he  must  be 
eligible  to  return  to  the  institution  last  attended  and  (2)  he  must  have  attained  at  least  a  "C" 
average  (4.0  system)  based  on  all  courses  attempted  at  all  institutions  attended.  Transfer 
students  with  less  than  24  semester  hours  of  transferable  credit  must  also  meet  the  freshman 
entrance  requirements. 

A  student  seeking  admission  by  transfer  of  credits  is  required  to  have  all  transcripts  of 
previous  college  or  university  records  forwarded  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  by  the  Registrar 
at  each  institution  he  has  attended.  Even  though  no  transfer  of  credit  may  be  involved,  all 
previous  college  or  university  experience  must  be  certified  by  transcripts  or  records  of 
attendance. 

Application  Procedure  for  Transfer  Students 

Students  wishing  to  transfer  are  required  to  comply  with  the  following  procedures: 

1.  Submit  a  completed  application  form.  A  $15.00  (NON-REFUNDABLE)  application  fee 
must  accompany  the  application. 

2.  Submit  a  completed  University  Questionnaire  for  transfer  students.  This  Questionnaire 
is  included  in  the  transfer  admissions  packet. 

3.  Have  an  official  transcript  from  each  college  or  university  attended,  including  summer 
school,  submitted.  It  is  the  applicant's  responsibility  to  request  that  each  institution  attended 
send  an  official  transcript  directly  to  the  Office  of  Admissions.  Transfer  applicants  who  have 
completed  fewer  than  24  semester  hours  of  transferable  credit  must  also  submit  an  official 
secondary  school  transcript  and  an  of  fical  copy  of  the  scores  of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  or  the  ACT  of  the  College  Testing  Program. 

ADMISSIONS-NURSING 

Admission  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  or  the  Associate  Degree  Program  in  nursing 
requires  acceptance  by  the  School  of  Nursing  in  addition  to  acceptance  by  the  University. 
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ADMISSIONS-FORMER  STUDENTS 

Former  UNCW  students  who  want  to  return  to  the  University  should  apply  to  the  Office  of 
Admissions  for  readmission  prior  to  July  1  for  the  fall  semester  or  November  15  for  the  spring 
semester.  A  former  student  who  has  attended  a  college  or  university  since  his  last  enrollment 
at  UNCWis  required  tosubmit  official  transcriptsof  credit  from  such  institutions  before  hecan 
be  considered  for  readmission. 

The  Three-year  Rule 

Any  UNC-Wilmington  degree  student  who  has  been  out  of  school  for  at  least  three  years  and 
has  not  attended  any  other  institution  since  leaving  UNCW  is  eligible  to  reenter  under  the 
"three-year  rule." 

The  student  who  elects  to  have  the  "three-year  rule"  applied  will  have  neither  a  quality  point 
deficit  to  overcome,  nor  hours  of  credit  for  those  courses  in  which  "D"  grades  were  attained. 
Only  courses  in  which  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  was  earned  will  be  counted  toward  graduation. 
Nevertheless,  this  option  will  not  alter  the  student's  original  academic  record.  The  student's 
quality  point  average  will  begin  at  the  time  he  resumes  his  studies.  He  will  be  required  to 
maintain  a  "C"  average  on  a  semester  basis  to  be  eligible  to  continue.  Degree  requirements  will 
be  the  requirements  in  effect  at  the  time  he  resumes  his  education. 

The  student  must  exercise  his  option  concerning  the  three-year  rule  at  the  time  he  applies 
for  admission  to  the  University.  Once  the  student  has  exercised  his  option,  he  may  not  later 
reverse  it. 

Any  former  student  of  an  accredited  college  or  university  who  has  not  attended  school  for  at 
least  three  years  may  apply  to  the  Admissions  Appeals  Committee  for  admission  under  the 
three-year  rule. 

ADMISSIONS-UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

Individuals  may  enroll  in  the  University  as  unclassified  students  by  meeting  the  appropriate 
requirements  for  admission  as  stated  below: 

1.  A  transfer  student  who  has  not  been  enrolled  in  an  institution  of  higher  education  for  at 
least  one  year  and  who  has  not  been  academically  suspended  within  the  last  three  years 
may  apply  for  admission  as  an  unclassified  student. 

2.  A  high  school  graduate  who  has  not  attended  an  institution  of  higher  education  and  has 
been  graduated  at  least  two  years  may  apply  for  admission  as  an  unclassified  student. 

Students  who  enroll  as  unclassified  students  may  take  any  undergraduate  courses  as  long  as 
the  prerequisite  listed  in  the  course  description  is  honored.  Unclassified  students  are  limited  to 
two  courses  per  semester  or  summer  term.  An  unclassified  student  may  apply  for  admission  as 
a  degree  candidate  upon  completing  a  minimum  of  15  semester  hours  with  a  "C"  average  on  all 
work  attempted.  The  student  must  complete  English  101-102  and  three  semester  hours  of 
basic  mathematics  with  a  "C"  or  better  before  being  considered  for  admission  as  a  degree 
candidate.  A  transfer  student  who  has  completed  English  101-102  and  three  semester  hours  of 
basic  mathematics  with  a  "C"  or  better  will  be  considered  as  having  met  this  requirement. 

To  avoid  delay  in  having  applications  considered  for  admission  as  degree  candidates,  unclas- 
sified students  are  advised  to  apply  prior  to  the  application  deadline  established  for  the 
semester.  Students  with  previous  college  credit  are  advised  to  have  transcripts  from  all 
institutions  previously  attended  forwarded  to  the  Admissions  Office  well  in  advance  of  the 
semester  for  which  they  wish  to  apply.  The  maximum  number  of  hours  allowed  students  in  the 
unclassified  category  is  30  semester  hours.  When  this  limit  is  reached,  the  student  must  be 
eligible  to  enroll  as  a  degree  candidate  or  terminate  his  enrollment  with  the  University. 

Unclassified  students  are  subject  to  the  academic  regulations  of  the  University  as  applicable. 

ADMISSIONS-SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Any  individual  who  already  possesses  a  college  degree  and  wishes  to  enroll  for  an  under- 
graduate course  in  UNCW  or  any  individual  with  a  degree  who  wishes  to  work  toward  a  second 
baccalaureate  degree  should  apply  through  the  Office  of  Admissions. 
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ADMISSIONS-SUMMER  VISITORS 

During  the  summer  session,  students  from  other  colleges  or  universities  may  be  admitted  as 
visitors  by  using  the  "Summer  Visitor"  application.  Applicants  from  other  colleges  or  universi- 
ties must  obtain  prior  approval  from  their  dean  to  take  courses  at  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington.  The  University  assumes  no  responsibility  in  determining  a  student's 
course  selection  when  such  credits  are  to  be  transferred  elsewhere.  Enrollment  by  permission 
from  another  institution  in  no  way  obligates  the  University  to  continue  one's  enrollment  at 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  after  the  expiration  of  the  permission  period. 
Summer  visitor  applications  and  schedules  are  available  by  February  of  each  year. 

ADMISSIONS-SPECIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

Selected  high  school  seniors  who  wish  to  pursue  an  academic  program  on  the  collegiate  level 
while  attending  high  school  may  enroll  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  if 
they  meet  the  qualifications  for  participation  in  this  program.  Because  of  distance  this  program 
is  available  primarily  to  students  in  the  Wilmington  area.  Special  applications  for  admission  are 
available  in  the  office  of  the  high  school  counselor.  Students  may  enter  this  program  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fall,  spring  or  summer  term. 

ADMISSIONS-INTERNATIONAL  STUDENTS 

The  University  welcomes  admission  inquiries  from  international  students.  The  prospective 
student  must  present  evidence  that  he  is  academically  qualified  for  admission  and  present 
satisfactory  test  results  on  the  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL)  to  indicate  his 
English  proficiency. 

ADMISSIONS-SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Residents  of  North  Carolina  age  65  or  older  who  meet  applicable  admission  requirements 
may  enroll  tuition  free  on  a  space-available  basis.  The  availability  of  class  space  cannot  be 
determined  until  after  registration. 

ADMISSIONS-GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

All  inquiries  concerning  admission  to  graduate  programs  should  be  directed  to  the  Office  of 
Graduate  Studies.  Admissions  requirements  are  stated  in  the  Graduate  Studies  section. 

NONDISCRIMINATION  POLICY 

UNCW  is  dedicated  to  equality  of  opportunity  within  its  community.  Accordingly,  UNCW 
does  not  practice  or  condone  discrimination  in  any  form  against  students,  employees,  or 
applicants  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  national  origin,  religion,  sex,  age,  handicap  or  veteran 
status.  UNCW  commits  itself  to  positive  action  to  secure  equal  opportunity  regardless  of  those 
characteristics.  UNCW  is  covered  by  and  supports  the  protection  afforded  by  Trtle  VI  and  VII 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendment  of  1972  Executive  Order 
11246  and  the  Vietnam  Era  Veteran's  Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1972,  and  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973.  For  information  concerning  these  provisions,  contact  the  Federal 
Compliance  Officer. 

SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  PROGRAM 

UNCW's  safety  program  complies  with  the  State  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1973. 


Any  student  who  supplies  false  or  misleading  information  or  who  conceals  pertinent  facts  in 
order  to  enroll  in  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  will  be  subject  to  immediate 
dismissal  from  the  University. 
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ADMISSIONS  REQUIREMENTS 

for 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 
The  Fall  1988  Semester 


The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilming- 
ton for  the  Fall  1988  semester  are: 

(1)  A  diploma  from  an  approved  or  accredited  high  school,  or  the  equivalent  of  the 
diploma. 

(2)  A  satisfactory  score  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  or  the  American 
College  Testing  Program  (ACT).  A  minimum  composite  score  of  "18"  (ACT), 
together  with  a  minimum  high  school  GPA  of  2.0,  is  required  when  an 
applicant  is  seeking  admission  on  the  basis  of  ACT  scores. 

(3)  An  overall  "C"  average  on  all  work  attempted  in  grades  9-12. 

(4)  The  following  specific  high  school  units: 

4  units  in  college  preparatory  English 
*2  units  in  one  foreign  language 
3  units  in  mathematics  (Algebra  I,  Algebra  II  and  Geometry). 

2  units  in  social  studies  (a  unit  in  U.S.  History  and  a  unit  in  government  and 
economics). 

3  units  in  science  (including  a  unit  in  a  life  or  biological  science  and  a  unit  in  a 
physical  science;  at  least  one  laboratory  course). 

Students  are  strongly  encouraged  to  take  a  foreign  language  course  unit  and  a 
mathematics  course  unit  in  the  12th  grade. 

*Students  who  meet  all  the  minimum  requirements  except  foreign  language 
will  be  accepted  with  a  deficiency  and  will  be  required  to  complete  a  foreign 
language  sequence  of  101  and  102  before  they  are  graduated  with  the  bacca- 
laureate degree. 
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The  Board  of  Governors  of  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  charges  for 
tuition  fees  and  the  room  and  board  rate  at  any  time  without  prior  notice. 

TUITION  AND  FEES 

All  charges  for  tuition  and  regular  fees  are  due  and  payable  on  or  before  the  day  of 
registration.  Checks  and  money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

Charges  Per  Semester 

In-State  Students  Out-of-State  Students* 

Tuition  $175.00  $1,192.00 

Fees  178.00  178.00 

Total  $353.00  $1,370.00 

Other  fees: 

Application  Fee  (to  accompany  application,  nonrefundable)  $15.00 

Late  Registration  Fee  (payable  after  scheduled  dates)  10.00 

Transcript  Fee  (after  the  first)  1.00 

Graduation  Fee  27.00 

Certain  courses  require  an  additional  fee.  These  fee  courses  are  indicated  in  the  course 
schedule  for  each  semester. 

Undergraduate  students  registering  for  12  or  more  semester  hours  will  be  charged  at  the 
full-time  rate.  Students  scheduling  fewer  than  12  semester  hours  will  pay  tuition  and  fees  as 
follows: 

In-State  Students  Out-of-State  Students* 


Semester  Hours 

Scheduled 

1-5 

6-  8 

9  -  11 

$   84.50  $     338.50 

231.00  __■  739.00 

309.00  1,072.00 

*See  information  on  residency  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

The  privileges  of  students  taking  fewer  than  six  hours  per  semester  will  be  restricted  to  class 
attendance  and  use  of  the  library;  however,  by  paying  a  Special  Use  Fee  of  $13.50  per  semester, 
these  students  will  be  entitled  to  use  all  physical  education  facilities  which  are  available  to 
full-time  students. 

No  degree,  diploma,  transcript  of  credit,  or  grades  will  be  furnished  a  student  until  all 
financial  obligations  to  the  University,  other  than  student  loans,  have  been  paid.  All  previously 
incurred  expenses  and  accounts  at  the  University  must  be  paid  in  full  before  a  student  may 
reenter  at  the  beginning  of  any  semester. 
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ON-CAMPUS  LIVING 

Two  meal  plans  are  available  for  residence  hall  students.  The  rates  per  semester  are  as 
follows: 

Room  and  Board:  15  meals  $1,045.00 

Room  and  Board:  21  meals  $1,070.00 

Three  meal  plans  are  available  for  apartment  students.  The  rates  per  semester  are  as 
follows: 


Apartment  and  Board 
Apartment  and  Board 
Apartment  and  Board 


10  meals  $1,132.50 

15  meals  $1,157.50 

21  meals  $1,182.50 


The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  on-campus  living  rate  at  any  time  without 
prior  notice. 

Dining  facilities  are  available  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  on  a  cash  basis  to  all  resident 
students  not  on  a  seven-day  plan.  Food  service  is  also  available  seven  days  per  week  on  a  cash 
basis  to  non-resident  students. 

Those  interested  in  obtaining  information  should  contact: 

Housing  Office 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 

601  South  College  Road 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina  28403-3297 

SUMMER  SESSION 

Summer  session  tuition,  fees,  refund  policy,  and  room  and  board  rates  will  be  announced  in 
the  Summer  Session  Bulletin. 

REFUNDS-TUITION 

A  student  who  officially  withdraws  from  the  University  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the 
registration  (Drop/Add)  period  will  receive  a  refund  of  the  amount  paid. 

Students  withdrawing  from  the  University  after  the  Drop/Add  period  will  be  charged  a 
one-time  registration  fee  of  $10.00  plus  10%  of  all  remaining  semester  charges  for  each  week 
of  classes  that  have  been  held  that  semester.  This  weekly  charge  begins  with  the  first  day  of 
scheduled  classes  regardless  of  the  actual  date  of  enrollment.  For  example,  if  you  withdraw 
during  the  third  week  of  classes  and  yoursemester  charges  were  $300,  you  would  lose  $97  ($10 
registration  fee,  plus  $29 — 10% — for  each  of  the  three  weeks  of  classes  already  held.) 

No  refunds  will  be  made  for  withdrawals  after  the  end  of  the  ninth  week  of  scheduled 
classes. 

This  refund  policy  applies  to  complete  withdrawals  from  UNCW.  If  you  simply  reduce  your 
course  load  after  the  Drop/Add  period,  you  will  receive  NO  refund  or  reduction  of  fees 
whatsoever. 

REFUNDS-FINANCIAL  AID 

Students  who  receive  financial  aid  are  not  given  refunds  on  financial  aid  received  when 
charges  are  prorated  due  to  withdrawal. 

REFUNDS-HOUSING 

Housing  arrangements  are  effective  for  the  full  academic  year.  Agreements  made  subse- 
quent to  the  beginning  of  the  fall  semester  remain  in  effect  until  the  close  of  the  spring 
semester.  Housing  deposit  and  charges  will  not  be  refunded  except  as  provided  for  below: 
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a.  Agreements  may  be  cancelled  without  forfeiture  of  deposit  before  May  19.  Written  notice 
of  cancellation  must  be  furnished  to  the  Director  of  Housing. 

b.  Agreements  may  be  cancelled  with  forfeiture  of  deposit  between  Mayl9and  the  opening 
date  for  fall  semester.  Room  rent  for  the  fall  semester  will  not  be  refunded  after  the  opening 
date. 

c.  Agreements  entered  into  for  the  spring  semester  only  may  be  cancelled  without  forfei- 
ture of  deposit  before  December  1  and  with  forfeiture  of  deposit  between  December  1  and  the 
opening  date  for  spring  semester.  Room  rent  for  the  spring  semester  will  not  be  refunded  after 
the  opening  date.  Written  notice  of  cancellation  must  be  furnished  the  Director  of  Housing. 

d.  A  pro  rata  refund  of  dining  charges  will  be  made  tostudents  who  officially  withdraw  from 
the  University. 

RESIDENCE  STATUS  FOR  TUITION  PURPOSES 

The  basis  for  determining  the  appropriate  tuition  charge  rests  upon  whether  a  student  is  a 
resident  or  a  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes.  Each  student  must  make  a  statement  as  to  the 
length  of  his  or  her  residence  in  North  Carolina,  with  assessment  by  the  institution  of  that 
statement  to  be  conditioned  by  the  following. 

Residence.  To  qualify  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes,  a  person  must  become  a  legal 
resident  and  remain  a  legal  resident  for  at  least  12  months  immediately  prior  to  classification. 
Thus,  there  is  a  distinction  between  legal  residence  and  residence  for  tuition  purposes. 
Furthermore,  twelve  months  legal  residence  means  more  than  simple  abode  in  North  Carolina. 
In  particular  it  means  maintaining  a  domicile  (permanent  home  of  indefinite  duration)  as 
opposed  to  "maintaining  a  mere  temporary  residence  or  abode  incident  to  enrollment  in  an 
institution  of  higher  education."  The  burden  of  establishing  facts  which  justify  classification  of 
a  student  as  a  resident  entitled  to  in-state  tuition-rates  is  on  the  applicant  for  such  classification, 
who  must  show  his  or  her  entitlement  by  the  preponderance  (the  greater  part)  of  the 
residentiary  information. 

Initiative.  Being  classified  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  is  contingent  on  the  student's 
seeking  such  status  and  providing  all  information  that  the  institution  may  require  in  making 
the  determination. 

Parents'  Domicile.  If  an  individual,  irrespective  of  age,  has  living  parent(s)  or  court- 
appointed  guardian  of  the  person,  the  domicile  of  such  parent(s),  or  guardian  is,  prima  facie,  the 
domicile  of  the  individual;  but  this  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  individual's  domicile  may  or  may 
not  be  sustained  by  other  information.  Further,  nondomiciliary  status  of  parents  is  not  deemed 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  applicant  child's  status  if  the  applicant  has  lived  (though  not 
necessarily  legally  resided)  in  North  Carolina  for  the  five  years  preceding  enrollment  or 
re-registration. 

Effect  of  Marriage.  Marriage  alone  does  not  prevent  a  person  from  becoming  or  continuing 
to  be  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes,  nor  does  marriage  in  any  circumstance  insure  that  a 
person  will  become  or  continue  to  be  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes.  Marriage  and  the  legal 
residence  of  one's  spouse  are,  however,  relevant  information  in  determining  residentiary 
intent.  Furthermore,  if  both  a  husband  and  his  wife  are  legal  residents  of  North  Carolina  and  if 
one  of  them  has  been  a  legal  resident  longer  than  the  other,  then  the  longer  duration  may  be 
claimed  by  either  spouse  in  meeting  the  twelve-month  requirement  for  in-state  tuition  status. 

Military  Personnel.  A  North  Carolinian  who  serves  outside  the  State  in  the  armed  forces 
does  not  lose  North  Carolina  domicile  simply  by  reason  of  such  service.  And  students  from  the 
military  may  prove  retention  or  establishment  of  residence  by  reference,  as  in  other  cases,  to 
residentiary  acts  accompanied  by  residentiary  intent. 

Grace  Period.  If  a  person  (1)  has  been  a  bona  fide  legal  resident,  (2)  has  consequently  been 
classified  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes,  and  (3)  has  subsequently  lost  North  Carolina  legal 
residence  while  enrolled  at  a  public  institution  of  higher  education,  that  person  may  continue 
to  enjoy  the  in-state  tuition  rate  for  a  grace  period  of  twelve  months  measured  from  the  date  on 
which  North  Carolina  legal  residence  was  lost.  If  the  twelve  months  end  during  an  academic 
term  for  which  the  person  is  enrolled  at  a  State  institution  of  higher  education,  the  grace  period 
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extends,  in  addition,  to  the  end  of  that  term.  The  fact  of  marriage  to  one  who  continues 
domiciled  outside  North  Carolina  does  not  by  itself  cause  loss  of  legal  residence,  marking  the 
beginning  of  the  grace  period. 

Minors.  Minors  (persons  under  18  years  of  age)  usually  have  the  domicile  of  their  parents, 
but  certain  special  cases  are  recognized  by  the  residence  classification  statute  in  determining 
residence  for  tuition  purposes. 

(a)  If  a  minor's  parents  live  apart,  the  minor's  domicile  is  deemed  to  be  North  Carolina  for 
the  time  period(s)  that  either  parent,  as  a  North  Carolina  legal  resident,  may  claim  and  does 
claim  the  minor  as  a  tax  dependent,  even  if  other  law  or  judicial  act  assigns  the  minor's  domicile 
outside  North  Carolina.  A  minor  thus  deemed  to  be  a  legal  resident  will  not,  upon  achieving 
majority  before  enrolling  at  an  institution  of  higher  education,  lose  North  Carolina  legal 
residence  if  that  person  (1)  upon  becoming  an  adult  "acts,  to  the  extent  that  the  person's  degree 
of  actual  emancipation  permits,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  bona  fide  legal  residence  in  North 
Carolina"  and  (2)  "begins  enrollment  at  an  institution  of  higher  education  not  later  than  the  fall 
academic  term  following  completion  of  education  prerequisite  to  admission  at  such  institution." 

(b)  If  a  minor  has  lived  for  five  or  more  consecutive  years  with  relatives  (other  than  parents) 
who  are  domiciled  in  North  Carolina  and  if  the  relatives  have  functioned  during  this  time  as  if 
they  were  personal  guardians,  the  minor  will  be  deemed  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  for  an 
enrolled  term  commencing  immediately  after  at  least  five  years  in  which  these  circumstances 
have  existed.  If  under  this  consideration  a  minor  is  deemed  to  be  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes 
immediately  prior  to  his  or  her  eighteenth  birthday,  that  person  on  achieving  majority  will  be 
deemed  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  of  at  least  12  months  duration.  This  provision  acts  to 
confer  in-state  tuition  status  even  in  the  fact  of  other  provisions  of  law  to  the  contrary; 
however,  a  person  deemed  a  resident  of  12  months  duration  pursuant  to  this  provision 
continues  to  be  a  legal  resident  of  the  State  only  so  long  as  he  or  she  does  not  abandon  North 
Carolina  domicile. 

Lost  but  Regained  Domicile.  If  a  student  ceases  enrollment  at  or  graduates  from  an 
institution  of  higher  education  while  classified  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  and  then  both 
abandons  and  reacquires  North  Carolina  domicile  within  a  12-month  period,  that  person,  if  he 
or  she  continues  to  maintain  the  reacquired  domicile  into  re-enrollment  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education,  may  re-enroll  at  the  in-state  tuition  rate  without  having  to  meet  the  usual 
12-month  durational  requirement.  However,  any  one  person  may  receive  the  benefit  of  this 
provision  only  once. 

Change  of  Status.  A  student  admitted  to  initial  enrollment  in  an  institution  (or  permitted  to 
re-enroll  following  an  absence  from  the  institutional  program  which  involved  a  formal  with- 
drawal from  enrollment)  must  be  classified  by  the  admitting  institution  either  as  a  resident  or 
as  a  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes  prior  to  actual  enrollment.  A  residence  status  classifica- 
tion once  assigned  (and  finalized  pursuant  to  any  appeal  properly  taken)  may  be  changed 
thereafter  (with  corresponding  change  in  billing  rates)  only  at  intervals  corresponding  with  the 
established  primary  divisions  of  the  academic  year. 

Transfer  Students.  When  a  student  transfers  from  one  North  Carolina  public  institution  of 
higher  education  to  another,  he  or  she  is  treated  as  a  new  student  by  the  institution  to  which  he 
or  she  is  transferring  and  must  be  assigned  an  initial  residence  status  classification  for  tuition 
purposes. 

The  initial  classification  of  undergraduate  students  as  in-state  or  out-of-state  residents  for 
tuition  purposes  is  made  by  the  Admissions  Office.  Appeals  for  in-state  status  may  be  made  to 
the  campus  appeals  body,  Out-of-State  Tuition  Appeals  Committee.  University  regulations 
governing  residential  classification  of  students  are  set  forth  in  detail  in  "A  Manual  to  Assist  the 
Public  Higher  Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student  Residence 
Classification  for  Tuition  Purposes."  Each  enrolled  student  is  responsible  for  knowing  the 
contents  of  this  manual.  Copies  of  the  manual  are  available  for  inspection  upon  request  in  the 
Admissions  Office  and  in  the  Student  Affairs  Office. 
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FINANCIAL  AID 

The  UNC-Wilmington  Financial  Aid  Office  administers  a  program  of  financial  aid  which 
seeks  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  enrolled  students.  While  the  program  provides  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  talent  and  outstanding  student  achievement,  the  program  strives  primarily  to  assist 
students  with  demonstrated  financial  need.  It  is  our  aim  that  no  student  be  denied  the 
opportunity  to  enroll  or  continue  his  education  because  of  financial  circumstances.  The 
operation  of  the  program  is  based  upon  a  concept  of  needs-analysis  that  expects  a  student's 
family  to  meet  educational  expenses  as  completely  as  possible.  The  difference  between  the  full 
cost  of  attendance  and  the  determined  amount  of  family  contribution  constitutes  our 
definition  of  financial  need.  It  is  this  calculated  need  which  determines  the  amount  of 
assistance  an  applicant  receives. 

To  apply  for  financial  aid  a  student  must  complete  a  Financial  Aid  Form  provided  by  the 
College  Scholarship  Service  and  an  institutional  Financial  Aid  Application.  Both  forms  are 
available  in  the  UNC-Wilmington  Financial  Aid  Office.  Questions  concerning  the  financial  aid 
program  at  UNC-Wilmington  should  be  directed  to  the  Financial  Aid  Office,  UNC-Wilmington, 
Wilmington,  N.C.  28403—3297,  (919)  395-3177. 

MINORITY  PRESENCE  GRANT  PROGRAM 

Under  the  Board  of  Governors  general  Minority  Presence  Grant  Program,  black  students 
may  be  eligible  for  special  financial  assistance  if  they  are  residents  of  North  Carolina,  enrolled 
for  at  least  three  hours  of  degree-credit  course  work,  and  demonstrate  financial  need. 

AMERICAN  INDIAN  STUDENT  LEGISLATIVE  GRANT 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  has  provided  funds  for  a  number  of  grants  to 
needy  resident  North  Carolina  Indian  students.  Eligibility  is  limited  to  degree  students  who 
maintain  cultural  identification  as  an  American  Indian  through  membership  in  an  Indian  tribe 
recognized  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  or  by  the  federal  government  or  through  other  tribal 
affiliation. 

GRANTS 

Pell  Grants  provide  federal  grants  for  students  who  show  need  for  assistance  in  attending 
college.  This  grant  covers  the  period  required  to  complete  the  first  undergraduate  bacca- 
laureate degree  as  long  as  the  student  maintains  satisfactory  prcgress.  Students  must  be 
enrolled  for  at  least  six  hours  and  must  be  in  good  academic  standing.  In  addition,  a  student 
must  be  a  U.S.  citizen  or  in  the  United  States  for  other  than  a  temporary  purpose.  Awards  are 
based  on  demonstrated  financial  need  which  is  determined  by  a  national  formula  applied 
uniformly  to  all  applicants.  The  Pell  Grant  Special  Condition  Form  is  recommended  for  use  by 
applicants  whose  financial  circumstances  have  changed  significantly  since  1981.  The  death  of  a 
parent  or  spouse,  the  complete  loss  of  employment  or  the  divorce  or  separation  of  parents  are 
examples  of  such  changes.  In  such  circumstances,  the  Special  Condition  Form  should  be  filed 
instead  of  the  Financial  Aid  Form. 

The  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program  provides  aid  to  students  who 
show  need  for  assistance  in  attending  college.  Supplemental  grants  range  in  value  from  $200  to 
$2,000  per  year,  with  the  cumulative  maximum  of  $4,000.  To  be  eligible  for  a  grant  at  UNCW, 
a  student  must  be  enrolled  for  at  least  12  hours  and  must  be  a  citizen  or  permanent  resident  of 
the  United  States.  The  application  and  Financial  Statement  must  demonstrate  exceptional 
financial  need. 

The  North  Carolina  Student  Incentive  Grant  Program  is  administered  by  College  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  for  legal  residents  of  North  Carolina  accepted  or  enrolled  full-time  and  in  good 
standing  in  an  undergraduate  program  of  study.  Students  must  demonstrate  "substantial 
financial  need"  as  determined  through  the  Financial  Aid  Form  of  the  College  Scholarship 
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should  see  that  the  completed  Financial  Statement  is  sent  with  the  processing  fee  as  soon  after 
January  1  as  possible,  but  not  later  than  March  15;  late  filers  will  be  considered  if  funds  are 
available. 

UNCW  Grants  provide  needy  and  worthy  students  with  awards  which  cover  tuition  costs. 
To  be  eligible  for  one  of  these  grants  a  student  must  be  enrolled  for  at  least  12  hours  and  have  at 
least  a  2.0  grade  point  average.  Competition  for  these  grants,  however,  generally  results  in 
higher  grade  point  requirements. 

Athletic  Grants-In-Aid  are  awarded  to  qualified  students  selected  by  members  of  the 
coaching  staff.  Additional  information  maybe  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Director  of  Athletics. 
The  North  Carolina  National  Guard  Tuition  Assistance  Program  is  a  state  funded  Tuition 
Assistance  Program  for  active  members  of  the  North  Carolina  Guard.  This  program  will  pay 
the  cost  of  tuition  per  academic  year  for  a  maximum  of  four  years.  For  additional  information 
contact: 

Office  of  the  Adjutant  General 

North  Carolina  National  Guard 

Attn.:  AGRR 

P.O.  Drawer  26268 

Raleigh,  N.C.  27611 

(919)  733-3770  —  Ext.  175 

GENERAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

UNCW  Scholarships  are  awarded  to  students  for  talent  and  outstanding  achievement. 
These  scholarships  are  equal  to  the  cost  of  tuition  and  are  awarded  through  the  Financial  Aid 
Office  by  various  departments,  organizations,  and  campus  publications. 

The  Lucille  Murchison  Marvin  Scholarship  is  awarded  each  year  to  two  students  at  UNCW 
who  have  a  grade  point  average  of  at  least  3.0  and  who  demonstrate  scholarship  ability  and 
financial  need. 

The  Eliza  Collins  Scholarship  is  awarded  yearly  to  several  students  who  demonstrate 
scholastic  ability  and  need. 

The  Henry  Harrell,  Sr.,  and  Alma  M.  Harrell  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  students 
who  have  a  grade  point  average  of  3.0  or  better  and  have  an  exceptional  financial  need. 

The  C.  M.  and  M.  D.  Suther  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  deserving  high  school 
graduates  who  would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  attend  college.  The  scholarship  amount  will  be 
approximately  $950.00  annually. 

The  Devereux  Haigh  Lippitt  Scholarship  is  awa^-ded  annually  to  a  North  Carolina  student 
based  on  academic  achievement.  This  scholarship  covers  the  in-state  cost  of  tuition  and  fees 
and  is  given  in  memory  of  Mr.  Devereux  Haigh  Lippitt  by  his  family. 

The  Elizabeth  Dudley  Urquhart  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund  provides  a  tuition  and  fees 
scholarship  to  an  academically  talented  student  who  demonstrates  financial  need.  The 
recipient  must  have  completed  his/her  last  two  years  of  high  school  in  a  New  Hanover  County 
Public  school. 

The  William  F.  Adcock,  Jr.,  Music  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  student  who  plans  to  graduate 
from  UNCW  with  an  emphasis  in  music  and  who  has  no  more  than  36  hours  to  complete  for 
graduation.  The  award  will  be  based  upon  overall  excellence  in  music,  above-average  academic 
record  and  acceptable  performance  standards. 

The  J.  Rupert  Bryan  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  political  science  major  with  financial  need. 
Candidates  must  be  able  to  demonstrate  creativity,  curiosity,  and  academic  worthiness. 

The  Alumni  Association  Academic  Scholarship  each  year  provides  a  full  in-state  tuition  and 
fees  scholarship  based  on  academic  achievement  and  potential.  Students  must  be  classified  as 
North  Carolina  residents  for  tuition  purposes.  Applications  must  be  secured  from  the  UNCW 
Alumni  Office  and  completed  and  returned  to  that  office  by  March  15. 

The  N.C.  Sheriff's  Association  provides  a  $1,500  scholarship  annually  to  one  or  more  N.C. 
residents  who  are  enrolled  full  time.  Priority  is  given  to  sons  or  daughters  of  N.C.  law 
enforcement  officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty;  however,  sons  or  daughters  of  deceased,  retired. 
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or  active  N.C.  law  enforcement  officers  may  also  be  given  consideration.  Application  forms 
may  be  secured  from  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

SCIENCE  AND  NURSING  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Wrightsville  Marine  Research  Foundation  Scholarships  are  open  to  students  who  have 
reached  their  sophomore  year  in  satisfactory  standing  and  are  interested  in,  and  acceptable  for, 
active  participation  in  the  research  programs  at  the  Institute  for  Marine  Biomedical  Research. 
Applications  may  be  picked  up  in  the  student  Financial  Aid  Office.  Serious  inquiries  should  be 
directed  to  Dr.  Ralph  Brauer,  Chairman,  Selection  Committee,  Institute  for  Marine  Biomedical 
Research,  7205  Wrightsville  Avenue,  Wilmington,  N.C.  28403. 

The  Department  of  Biological  Sciences  awards  annually  three  scholarships.  The  Herbert 
Mintzes  Memorial  Award  is  made  to  the  rising  sophomore  with  the  highest  standing  in  the 
sequence  of  introductory  biology  courses  (BIO  205,  206,  207);  the  recipient  is  chosen  by  the 
course  instructors.  The  Dovie  P.  Bowden  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  student  of  junior 
standing  on  the  basis  of  scholarship  and  need;  eligible  students  should  contact  the  department 
chairman  to  apply.  The  Franklin  H.  Allen  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  rising  senior  on  the  basis 
of  grade  point  average  and  other  evidence  of  achievement;  the  recipient  is  chosen  by  a  faculty 
committee. 

The  Hercofina  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  chemistry  major  at  UNCW  who  has  a  high  grade 
point  average.  Interested  students  should  contact  the  Department  of  Chemical  and  Physical 
Sciences. 

The  INCO  Scholarship  is  a  scholarship  awarded  to  a  chemistry  major  on  a  yearly  basis. 
Students  interested  in  applying  for  this  scholarship  should  contact  Dr.  Levy  in  the  Department 
of  Chemical  and  Physical  Sciences. 

American  Society  for  Qualified  Control  Scholarship.  The  Wilmington  section  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Quality  Control  has  established  an  academic  scholarship  for  a  rising  senior 
majoring  in  math  with  a  strong  background  in  statistics  or  for  a  rising  senior  in  the  field  of 
business.  The  amount  of  the  award  will  be  the  equivalent  of  in-state  tuition  for  two  semesters. 
Interested  applicants  should  contact  the  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Mathematical 
Sciences. 

The  Medical  Auxiliary  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  second  year  nursing  student,  second-  or 
third-year  medical  technology  student,  or  junior  or  senior  pre-medical  student  who  is  a 
resident  of  New  Hanover,  Pender,  or  Brunswick  County  and  who  demonstrates  financial  need 
and  scholastic  ability. 

The  Babies  Hospital  Foundation  Nursing  Scholarship  was  established  to  assist  four  nursing 
students  with  their  tuition,  fees,  books,  uniforms,  and  insurance.  Each  student  must  be  a 
North  Carolina  resident  and  must  be  academically  qualified. 

The  Forty  and  Eight  Nursing  Scholarship  established  by  Voiture  245,  the  Forty  and  Eight  of 
American  Legionnaires,  in  joint  memory  of  Voyageur  Militaire  John  H.  Mclnnis  and  Miss 
Dorothy  Dixon,  is  open  to  nursing  students  who  graduated  from  high  school  in  New  Hanover, 
Pender,  or  Brunswick  County. 

The  Ministering  Circle  of  Wilmington  awards  scholarships  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  ability, 
financial  need,  and  recommendation,  to  students  accepted  in  the  Nursing  program  at 
UNC- Wilmington. 

The  Juanita  Borneman  Memorial  Scholarship,  awarded  to  a  student  from  rural  North 
Carolina,  approximates  the  cost  of  tuition. 

The  Billie  Burney  Memorial  Scholarship,  started  by  family  and  friends  of  the  late  Billie 
Burney,  is  awarded  annually  as  a  tuition  scholarship  to  a  student  in  the  field  of  nursing. 

The  Louise  Ogden  Wright  Nursing  Scholarship  is  a  $500  scholarship  given  annually  by  Mrs. 
Andrew  Harriss  in  memory  of  her  mother.  The  recipient  is  selected  on  the  basis  of  financial 
need,  academic  record,  and  professed  intention  to  pursue  nursing  as  a  career. 
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CAMERON  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  W.  A.  Corbett  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a  junior  or  senior  in  the  Cameron 
School  of  Business  Administration  with  a  grade  point  average  of  3.0  or  better  who  is  planning  a 
career  in  the  field  of  business.  For  information  and  application  forms,  contact  the  Office  of 
Financial  Aid  or  the  Dean  of  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration. 

Scholarships  available  for  students  who  have  completed  the  sophomore  year  (58  semester 
hours)  include: 

The  William  S.  Holland  Scholarship  for  accounting  majors,  established  in  honor  of  William 
S.  Holland,  retired  partner  of  Cherry,  Bekaert  and  Holland,  Certified  Public  Accountants,  and 
a  member  of  the  first  graduating  class  of  Wilmington  College,  is  awarded  annually.  For 
information  and  application  forms,  contact  Mr.  Robert  W.  Appleton,  Chairman,  Department 
of  Accountancy. 

The  Cape  Fear  Traffic  Club  Scholarship,  established  for  students  studying  in  the  field  of 
marketing  with  particular  emphasis  on  transportation/distribution,  is  awarded  annually  on  the 
basis  of  scholastic  ability,  financial  need  and  recommendations  by  faculty.  For  information  and 
application  forms,  contact  Dr.  Stephen  C.  Harper,  Chairman,  Department  of  Management  and 
Marketing. 

The  Lower  Cape  Fear  Personnel  Association  Scholarship,  established  for  students  planning 
to  concentrate  in  the  study  of  management,  is  awarded  annually  on  the  basis  of  scholastic 
ability,  financial  need  and  recommendations  by  faculty.  For  information  and  application  forms, 
contact  Dr.  Stephen  C.  Harper,  Chairman,  Department  of  Management  and  Marketing. 

The  Sales  and  Marketing  Executives  International  Association  (Cape  Fear  Chapter)  Schol- 
arship, established  for  students  concentrating  in  the  study  of  marketing,  is  awarded  annually 
on  the  basis  of  scholastic  ability,  financial  need  and  recommendations  by  faculty.  For 
information  and  application  forms,  contact  Dr.  Stephen  C.  Harper,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Management  and  Marketing. 

SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Ann  Durant  Walker  Scholarship  Award  —  The  Alpha  Psi  Chapter  of  Alpha  Delta  Kappa  has 
established  a  scholarship  to  be  awarded  to  a  junior  or  senior  majoring  in  Special  Education.  The 
scholarship  is  given  in  memory  of  Ann  Durant  Walker  who  helped  develop  the  Special 
Education  Program  in  New  Hanover  County. 

The  Sue  McCall  Boone  Scholarship  for  education  majors  was  established  to  provide  a 
scholarship  for  a  New  Hanover  County  student  who  demonstrates  a  financial  need  at  UNCW. 
The  scholarship  was  named  in  honor  of  Miss  Sue  Boone,  New  Hanover  educator,  who 
contributed  over  50  years  of  service  in  the  community.  The  scholarship  is  awarded  to  one 
student  biennially  in  the  amount  of  tuition. 

EMPLOYMENT 

The  College  Work-Study  Program,  which  is  federally  funded,  provides  part-time  jobs  on  the 
UNCW  campus  for  students  who  have  financial  need  and  who  must  earn  part  of  their 
educational  expenses.  To  be  eligible  for  work-study,  a  student  must  be  enrolled  for  at  least  12 
hours  and  must  be  a  citizen  or  permanent  resident  of  the  United  States.  The  application  and 
financial  statement  must  demonstrate  financial  need. 

The  Institutional  Work  Program,  also  known  as  the  Work  Assistant  Program,  makes  funds 
available  for  campus  jobs  for  students.  These  funds  are  allocated  to  departments  with  the 
selection  of  student  work  assistants  controlled  by  those  departments.  Students  receiving  any 
type  of  financial  aid  must  receive  clearance  through  the  Financial  Aid  Office  before  accepting 
work  positions  under  this  program.  Students  interested  in  the  program  should  direct  inquiries 
to  the  department  in  which  they  prefer  to  work. 

Off-Campus  Employment  is  coordinated  by  the  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Center.  The 
office  publicizes  specific  job  openings,  makes  individual  referrals,  announces  recruiting  visits, 
and  keeps  on  file  company  literature,  information  about  public  and  private  schools,  and  state 
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and  federal  government  opportunities.  Students  interested  in  using  the  services  of  this  office 
should  register  with  the  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Center  to  establish  a  credentials  file. 

LOANS 

The  National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program,  a  campus  based  program,  provides  needy 
students  with  long-term,  low  interest  loans  for  educational  expenses.  Under  this  program, 
students  borrow  money  to  finance  their  college  education  and  repay  the  loan  after  graduation. 
Repayment  begins  six  months  after  graduation  or  withdrawal  from  school,  and  the  borrower 
may  take  up  to  ten  years  to  repay  the  loan.  The  interest  rate  is  four  percent  and  does  not  begin 
accruing  until  six  months  after  graduation  or  withdrawal  from  school.  All  or  part  of  the  loan 
can  be  cancelled  by  teaching  or  military  service.  To  be  eligible  for  an  NDSL  loan  at  UNCW,  a 
student  must  be  enrolled  for  at  least  12  hours  and  must  be  a  citizen  or  permanent  resident  of 
the  United  States.  The  application  and  financial  statement  must  demonstrate  financial  need. 

The  North  Carolina  Insured  Loan  Program  provides  students  who  are  North  Carolina 
residents  with  long-term,  low-interest  loans.  Under  this  program,  the  student  borrows  from 
College  Foundation,  Inc.,  and  repays  the  loan  after  graduation  or  withdrawal  from  school.  The 
interest  rate  is  nine  percent  and  begins  to  accrue  after  graduation  or  withdrawal  from  school. 
To  qualify,  an  applicant  must  be  from  a  family  with  an  adjusted  family  income  of  $30,000  or 
less.  Applicants  from  families  with  incomes  above  this  level  can  qualify  for  loans  only  if  they 
show  financial  need.  Application  for  the  North  Carolina  Insured  Loan  should  be  made  directly 
to  College  Foundation,  Inc.,  1307  Glenwood  Avenue,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27605.  The  maximum 
amount  that  a  dependent  undergraduate  student  may  borrow  is  $2500  per  academic  year;  an 
independent  undergraduate  student  may  borrow  $3000  per  academic  year.  To  be  eligible  for 
this  program,  a  student  must  be  enrolled  for  at  least  six  semester  hours. 

The  Federally  Insured  Student  Loan  Program  provides  assistance  to  out-of-state  students 
who  may  be  eligible  to  borrow  long-term,  low-interest  loans  through  approved  lenders  in  their 
home  states.  This  program  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  N.C.  Insured  Loan  Program. 
Addresses  for  these  agencies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

The  North  Carolina  Prospective  Teachers  Scholarship-Loan  Program  provides  assistance  to 
prospective  North  Carolina  teachers.  The  program  provides  a  $''00-per-year  loan  which  will  be 
cancelled  if  the  student  teaches  in  North  Carolina  public  schools  after  graduation.  The 
program  is  administered  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Inquiries  regarding  the 
program  should  be  directed  to  N.C.  Prospective  Teachers  Scholarship  Program,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27611.  To  be  eligible  for  this  program  a 
student  must  be  enrolled  for  at  least  12  hours  and  be  a  North  Carolina  resident. 

The  Student  Loan  Program,  formerly  North  Carolina  Educational  Loans  for  Medical- 
Related  Studies,  provides  financial  assistance  to  North  Carolina  residents  who  demonstrate 
need  as  determined  by  the  Board  for  Need-Based  Medical  Student  Loans.  Loans  are  available 
for  study  in  the  medical  fields,  mathematics  and  science  programs  that  lead  to  a  degree. 
Additional  information  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
The  Student  Loan  Program 
116  West  Jones  Street,  Room  279 
Administration  Building,  Suite  279 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27611 

ACADEMIC  CONSIDERATIONS 
Satisfactory  Progress 

To  be  eligible  to  receive  or  to  remain  eligible  to  receive  financial  aid  funds,  undergraduates 
must  maintain  "satisfactory  progress"  in  their  course  of  study.  A  determination  of  satisfactory 
progress  incorporates  two  standards  applied  at  the  end  of  the  regular  academic  year. 

Standard  one  requires  that  full-time  students  must  demonstrate  successful  completion  of  20 
hours  for  the  academic  year  (approximately  one-sixth  of  total  hours  required  for  graduation); 
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half-time  students  must  complete  10  hours  (approximately  one-twelfth  of  total  hours  required 
for  graduation).  In  the  case  of  a  student  who  changes  his  or  her  enrollment  status  from  fall  to 
spring  semester,  the  hours  which  must  be  completed  will  be  averaged.  Standard  two  involves  a 
qualitative  measurement,  as  shown  in  the  following  charts  establishing  grade  standards  for 
hours  attempted. 


DEGREE  STUDENTS 

Hours  Attempted  GPA 

6-26  1.2 

27-58  1.5 

59  -  88  1.8 

89  or  more  2.0 


UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 


Hours  Attempted 


1 

7 

13 


6 

12 

18 


19-  27 


GPA 

1.2 
1.5 
1.8 

2.0 


NOTE:  Students  enrolled  under  the  three-year  rule  will  be  required  to  meet  a  minimum  2.0 
GPA  each  term  and  meet  the  quantitative  measurement  of  standard  one. 

The  standards  of  progress  outlined  for  financial  aid  recipients  are  not  applicable  for  purposes 
of  continued  enrollment,  since  such  determinations  will  be  made  by  the  University  in 
accordance  with  institutional  policy.  Aid  students  who  fail  to  meet  the  above  standards  will  be 
dropped  from  financial  aid  after  the  spring  semester  and  will  not  be  reinstated  until  the 
standards  are  met.  Students  terminated  from  aid  because  of  failure  to  meet  satisfactory 
progress  standards  may  reapply  when  mitigating  circumstances  exist  by  using  the  appeal 
process  outlined  in  the  Financial  Aid  Booklet.  All  such  appeals  relating  to  satisfactory  progress 
must  be  made  within  30  days  following  the  completion  of  the  spring  semester. 

Time  Limitation  Policy 

A  student  is  allowed  up  to  two  additional  years  beyond  the  traditional  four-year  track  to 
complete  the  undergraduate  degree.  Any  semester  in  which  he  or  she  registers  and  does  not 
withdraw  within  the  formal  drop-add  period  will  be  counted,  regardless  of  student's  financial 
status. 

Additionally,  a  student  is  determined  to  be  no  longer  eligible  for  Federal  Pell  Grant  Program 
once  the  required  hours  for  graduation  have  been  met.  This  is  true  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  the  student  applies  for  graduation. 

Veterans  Services 

Veterans  Services  are  administered  under  the  umbrella  of  Student  Financial  Aid  at  UNCW. 
Services  provided  include  peer  and  professional  counseling,  remedial  and  tutorial  services,  and 
certification  for  qualifying  veterans  and  their  dependents.  The  primary  concern  of  Veterans 
Services  is  to  assist  students,  monitor  their  course  work,  and  insure  that  individuals  utilizing 
veterans  benefits  keep  in  line  with  their  prescribed  curriculum  and  successfully  complete  their 
desired  educational  objective. 

All  veterans  and  dependents  receiving  V.  A.  Educational  Benefits  are  required  to  come  to  the 
Financial  Aid  Office  each  semester  and  complete  a  class  schedule.  Any  change  in  the  veteran's 
course  of  study  shoud  be  cleared  with  the  veteran's  counselor  in  the  Financial  Aid  Office  to 
insure  continuation  of  benefits.  Transfer  students  are  reminded  that  the  office  must  have 
copies  of  all  transcripts  before  certification  can  be  made  to  the  Veterans  Administration  for 
payment. 

In  determining  eligibility  for  V.A.  educational  funds,  the  chart  on  page  37  will  apply  to  all 
veterans  and  dependents  using  G.I.  Benefits  for  their  training  at  this  University.  Any  full-time 
student  who  fails  to  pass  at  least  three  hours  during  any  semester  is  subject  to  academic 
dismissal  for  one  semester,  regardless  of  his  or  her  quality  point  standing. 
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STUDENT  AFFAIRS 

The  basic  mission  of  the  Division  of  Student  Affairs  is  to  encourage  student  use  of  personal, 
institutional,  community,  and  other  resources  toward  the  goals  of  individual  development, 
self-fulfillment,  and  a  responsible  citizenship.  Its  programs  and  services  are  directed  toward 
assisting  students  in  their  educational  and  personal  development. 

DEAN  OF  STUDENTS  OFFICE 

The  Dean  of  Students  Office  serves  as  the  primary  focal  point  for  addressing  student  needs, 
issues  and  concerns,  through  counseling,  intervention  and/or  referral.  Acting  in  an  advocacy/ 
liaison  role,  the  Dean  and  Associate  Dean  of  Students  represent  the  student  perspective  to  the 
University  community.  This  office  works  with  all  segments  of  the  University  to  help  students 
develop  through  opportunities,  advice  and  assistance.  Specific  services  and  programs  include 
new  student  orientation,  selection  of  students  for  Who's  Who  Among  Students  in  Universities  and 
Colleges,  student  discipline,  publication  of  the  Student  Handbook,  residence  life,  official  student 
withdrawal  from  the  University,  and  serving  as  advisor  to  the  Student  Government 
Association,  international  and  non-traditional  students. 

COUNSELING  AND  TESTING  CENTER 

Counselors  and  affiliates  of  this  office  provide  services  to  students  seeking  assistance  in 
achieving  maximum  personal  growth,  effective  educational,  vocational  and  social  relation- 
ships, and  healthy  personal  adjustment.  These  services  include  counseling,  learning  assistance, 
career  development,  reading  development,  assessment  and  evaluation  of  achievement, 
personality,  aptitude,  and  career  interests.  There  is  no  charge  for  these  services.  Counseling 
Center  sessions  and  files  are  confidential. 

Concerns  and  decisions  which  are  commonly  discussed  by  students  who  come  to  the 
Counseling  Center  include: 

(1)  Choice  of  Major.  Students  often  wish  to  plan  a  major  related  to  their  interests,  values  and 
abilities. 

(2)  Choice  of  Career.  Exploration  of  interests,  values,  goals  and  aptitudes  related  to  this 
decision  can  be  helpful. 

(3)  Academic  Concerns.  Assessment  of  and  help  with  reading  skills  and  study  skills  may  be 
beneficial. 

(4)  Personal  Concerns.  Situations  may  arise  in  which  a  student  needs  greater  understanding  of 
self  and  others  or  specific  help  with  such  conditions  as  stress,  anxiety  or  depression. 

The  Counseling  and  Testing  Center  also  has  responsibilities  in  two  other  major  areas.  It 
implements  services  and  programs  for  disabled  students.  And  it  administers  national  testing 
programs  as  well  as  institutional  testing  for  advanced  placement  with  credit. 

CAREER  PLANNING  AND  PLACEMENT  CENTER 

The  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Center  assists  students  and  alumni  of  UNCW  in 
developing  career  plans  through  individual  counseling,  by  conducting  workshops,  seminars 
and  an  annual  Career  Day,  and  by  providing  current  occupational  and  career  planning 
materials  and  information.  Individuals  are  especially  encouraged  to  utilize  this  service  early  in 
their  academic  career  when  decisions  concerning  majors  and  career  goals  are  being  made. 
Information  and  counseling  on  careers,  specific  job  requirements,  employers,  job  search 
strategies  and  graduate  school  programs  are  available. 

Additionally,  the  office  publicizes  specific  job  openings,  makes  individual  referrals,  schedules 
recruiting  visits  and  keeps  on  file  company  literature,  information  about  public  and  private 
schools,  and  private  sector,  local,  state  and  federal  government  opportunities.  The  office  and 
career  library  are  located  on  the  first  floor  of  the  University  Union,  Room  106. 

Listings  of  summer  work  and  part-time  employment  during  the  academic  year  are  available 
through  this  service.  Individual  assistance  is  provided  to  those  with  employment  needs 
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Students  interested  in  internships  and  career  relevant  work  experience  are  also  invited  to  visit 
the  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Center. 

A  variety  of  workshops,  informational  resources  and  individualized  services  are  available  to 
assist  students  in  preparing  to  enter  the  job  market.  Regularly  scheduled  workshops  on  resume 
writing,  job  interview  techniques,  and  job  search  skills  are  offered  throughout  the  year.  The 
career  library  contains  a  number  of  career  and  job  search  related  volumes  as  well  as  company 
literature. 

Seniors  are  urged  to  register  with  the  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Center  early  in  their 
final  year  or  sooner  in  order  to  establish  a  credentials  file  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  various 
services  of  the  office. 

STUDENT  HOUSING 

The  University  has  residence  hall  facilities  for  approximately  500  men  and  500  women  in 
four  modern,  conveniently  located  dormitories.  In  addition,  400  spaces  are  available  in  13 
apartment  buildings.  All  rooms  are  air-conditioned  and  furnished,  and  laundry  facilities  are 
available.  Residence  hall  students  are  required  to  take  their  meals  in  the  University  cafeteria 
under  a  five-day  or  seven-day  plan.  Students  living  in  the  apartments  are  required  to  take  a 
limited  meal  plan. 

FOOD  SERVICE 

The  University  operates  a  modern,  air-conditioned  cafeteria  building.  Short-order  food 
service  is  available  in  the  University  Snack  Bar  located  in  the  University  Union.  Service  is  on  a 
cash  basis  for  non-boarding  students. 

STUDENT  HEALTH  SERVICE 

UNC-Wilmington  provides  a  Student  Health  Service  which  is  located  adjacent  to  the  lobby  of 
Dorm  '79.  The  Student  Health  Service  has  the  most  modern  medical  equipment  available  for 
the  treatment  of  minor  illness  or  injury.  The  Student  Health  Service  is  open  five  days  a  week 
and  a  physician  is  on  call  at  night  and  on  weekends.  THIS  SERVICE  IS  PAID  FOR  BY 
STUDENT  FEES  AND  IS  INTENDED  TO  COVER  ONLY  MINOR  ILLNESS  OR  INJURY. 

STUDENT  HEALTH  INSURANCE 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  students  who  are  not  covered  for  major  medical  expenses 
(serious  injuries  due  to  accidents  or  hospitalization)  under  their  family  health  and  accident 
insurance  plan.  Contact  the  Dean  of  Students  Office  for  information  relative  to  the  student 
health  insurance  plan  offered  at  a  nominal  cost  through  the  University. 

RELEASE  OF  "DIRECTORY  INFORMATION" 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  has  routinely  made  public  certain 
information  about  its  students.  Typically,  UNCW  releases  the  names  of  students  who  are 
selected  by  the  various  honorary  societies,  receive  scholarships,  make  the  Dean's  List,  hold 
offices,  or  are  members  of  athletic  teams.  The  annual  commencement  program  publishes  the 
names  of  persons  who  have  received  degrees  from  UNCW  during  the  year. 

The  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  defines  the  term  "directory  information"  to 
include  the  following  information:  the  student's  name,  address,  telephone  listing,  date  and 
place  of  birth,  major  field  of  study,  participation  in  officially  recognized  activities  and  sports, 
weight  and  height  of  members  of  athletic  teams,  dates  of  attendance,  degrees  and  awards 
received,  and  the  most  recent  previous  educational  agency  or  institution  attended  by  the 
student.  The  University  will  make  public  information  about  each  student  limited  to  these 
categories  in  ways  such  as  those  described  above.  Of  course,  information  from  all  these 
categories  is  not  made  public  in  every  listing. 
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Students  who  do  not  wish  to  have  any  or  all  of  such  "directory  information"  made  public 
without  their  prior  consent  must  notify  the  Office  of  the  Registrar,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington,  of  this  fact  in  a  signed  and  dated  statement  specifying  items  not  to  be 
published.  This  notice  must  be  received  by  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  by  the  end  of  the 
registration  period  for  the  semester  or  session  of  first  enrollment  or,  after  an  absence,  of 
re-enrollment  and  by  the  end  of  each  fall  registration  thereafter. 

STUDENT  CONDUCT 

The  filing  of  an  nppUcalion  of  admission  shall  be  construed  as  both  an  evidence  and  a  pledge  that 
the  applicant  accepts  the  standards  and  regulations  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington  and  agrees  to  abide  by  them.  Each  student,  by  the  act  of  registering,  obligates 
himself  to  obey  all  rules  and  regulations  of  the  University  as  stated  in  the  student  handbook, 
the  University  catalogue  and  other  University  publications.  The  University  reserves  the  right 
to  ask  for  the  withdrawal  of  any  student  who  refuses  to  adhere  to  the  standards  of  the 
institution. 

STATEMENT  OF  UNIVERSITY  POLICIES,  PROCEDURES, 

AND  DISCIPLINARY  ACTIONS  IN  CASES  OF  DISRUPTION 

OF  EDUCATIONAL  PROCESS 

ADOPTED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
OCTOBER  27,  1970 

Section  5-1.  Policies  Relating  to  Disruptive  Conduct 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  has  long  honored  the  right  of  free  discussion  and 
expression,  peaceful  picketing  and  demonstrations,  the  right  to  petition  and  peaceably  to 
assemble.  That  these  rights  are  a  part  of  the  fabric  of  this  institution  is  not  questioned.  They 
must  remain  secure.  It  is  equally  clear,  however,  that  in  a  community  of  learning  willfull 
disruption  of  the  educational  process,  destruction  of  property,  and  interference  with  the  rights 
of  other  members  of  the  community  cannot  be  tolerated.  Accordingly,  it  shall  be  the  policy  of 
the  University  to  deal  with  any  such  disruption,  destruction  or  interference  promptly  and 
effectively,  but  also  fairly  and  impartially  without  regard  to  race,  religion,  sex  or  political 
beliefs. 

Section  5-2.  Definition  of  Disruptive  Conduct 

(a)  Any  faculty  member  (the  term  "faculty  member,"  wherever  used  in  this  Chapter  V,  shall 
include  regular  faculty  members,  full-time  instructors,  lecturers,  and  all  other  persons  exempt 
from  the  North  Carolina  State  Personnel  System  (Chapter  126  of  the  General  Statutes  as 
amended)  who  receive  compensation  for  teaching,  or  other  instructional  functions,  or  research 
at  the  University),  any  graduate  student  engaged  in  the  instructional  program,  or  any  student 
who,  with  the  intent  to  obstruct  or  disrupt  any  normal  operation  or  function  of  the  University 
or  any  of  its  component  institutions,  engages,  or  incites  others  to  engage,  in  individual  or 
collective  conduct  which  destroys  or  significantly  damages  any  University  property,  or  which 
impairs  or  threatens  impairment  of  the  physical  well  being  of  any  member  of  the  University 
community  or  which  because  of  its  violent,  forceful,  threatening  or  intimidating  nature  or 
because  it  restrains  freedom  or  lawful  movement,  otherwise  prevents  any  member  of  the 
University  community  from  conducting  his  normal  activities  within  the  University,  shall  be 
subject  to  prompt  and  appropriate  disciplinary  action,  which  may  include  suspension, 
explusion,  discharge  or  dismissal  from  the  University. 

The  following,  while  not  intended  to  be  exclusive,  illustrate  the  offenses  encompassed 
herein,  when  done  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  or  disrupting  any  normal  operation  or 
function  of  the  University  or  any  of  its  component  institutions:   (l)  occupation  of  any 
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University  building  or  part  thereof  with  intent  to  deprive  others  of  its  normal  use;  (2)  blocking 
the  entrance  or  exit  of  any  University  building  or  corridor  or  room  therein  with  intent  to 
deprive  others  of  lawful  access  to  or  from,  or  use  of,  said  building  or  corridor  or  room;  (3) 
setting  fire  to  or  by  any  other  means  destroying  or  substantially  damaging  any  University 
building  or  property,  or  the  property  of  others  on  University  premises;  (4)  any  possession  or 
display  of,  or  attempt  or  threat  to  use,  for  any  unlawful  purpose,  any  weapon,  dangerous 
instrument,  explosive,  or  inflammable  material  in  any  University  building  or  on  any  University 
campus;  (5)  prevention  of,  or  attempt  to  prevent  by  physical  act,  the  attending,  convening, 
continuation  or  orderly  conduct  of  any  University  class  or  activity  or  of  any  lawful  meeting  or 
assembly  in  any  University  building  or  on  any  University  campus,  and  (6)  blocking  normal 
pedestrian  or  vehicular  traffic  on  or  into  any  University  campus. 

(b)  Any  person  engaged  in  the  instructional  program  who  fails  or  refuses  to  carry  out  validly 
assigned  duties,  with  the  intent  to  obstruct  or  disrupt  any  normal  operation  or  function  of  the 
University  or  any  of  its  component  institutions,  shall  be  subject  to  prompt  and  appropriate 
disciplinary  action  under  this  Chapter  V  if  (but  only  if)  his  status  is  such  that  he  is  not  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  Section  4-3  of  Chapter  IV. 

Section  5-3.  Responsibilities  of  the  Chancellor 

(a)  When  the  Chancellor  has  cause  to  believe  that  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Chapter  V 
have  been  violated,  he  shall  forthwith  investigate  the  occurrence,  and  upon  identification  of 
the  parties  involved  shall  promptly  determine  whether  any  charge  is  to  be  made  with  respect 
thereto. 

(b)  If  he  decides  that  a  charge  is  to  be  made,  he  shall,  within  thirty  (30)  days  after  he  has 
information  as  to  the  identity  of  the  alleged  perpetrator  of  the  offense  but  in  no  event  more 
than  twelve  (12)  months  after  the  occurrence  of  the  alleged  offense,  (i)  refer  the  case  to  the 
appropriate  existing  University  judicial  body,  or  (ii)  refer  the  matter  to  a  Hearing  Committee 
drawn  from  a  previously  selected  Hearing  Panel  which,  under  this  option,  is  required  to 
implement  action  for  violation  of  Section  5-2  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  Chapter.  If  the  case  is  referred  to 
.an  existing  University  judicial  body  under  (i)  above,  the  procedural  rules  of  that  body  shall  be 
followed,  and  subsections  (c)  through  (f)  below  shall  not  be  applicable.  If  the  matter  is  referred 
to  a  Hearing  Committee  under  (ii)  above,  the  procedural  rules  prescribed  in  subsection  (c) 
through  (f)  shall  be  followed. 

(c)  The  accused  shall  be  given  written  notice  by  personal  service  or  registered  mail,  return 
receipt  requested,  stating: 

(1)  The  specific  violations  of  this  Chapter  V  with  which  the  accused  is  charged. 

(2)  The  designated  time  and  place  of  the  hearing  on  the  charge  by  the  Hearing 
Committee,  which  time  shall  not  be  earlier  than  seven  (7)  nor  later  than  ten  (10)  days 
following  receipt  of  the  notice. 

(3)  That  the  accused  shall  be  entitled  to  the  presumption  of  innocence  until  found  guilty, 
the  right  to  retain  counsel,  the  right  to  present  the  testimony  of  witness  and  other 
evidence,  the  right  to  cross-examine  all  witnesses  against  him,  the  right  to  examine 
all  documents  and  demonstrative  evidence  adverse  to  him,  and  the  right  to  a 
transcript  of  the  proceedings  of  the  hearing. 

(d)  The  Hearing  Committee  shall  determine  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused.  If  the 
person  charged  is  found  guilty,  the  Hearing  Committee  shall  recommend  to  the  Chancellor 
such  discipline  as  said  body  determines  to  be  appropriate.  After  considering  such  recommen- 
dation the  Chancellor  shall  prescribe  such  discipline  as  he  deems  proper.  In  any  event,  whether 
the  person  is  found  guilty  or  not  guilty,  a  written  report  shall  be  made  by  the  Chancellor  to  the 
President  within  ten  (lO)  days. 

(e)  Any  person  found  guilty  shall  have  ten  (10)  days  after  notice  of  such  finding  in  which  to 
appeal  to  the  President  of  the  University.  Such  an  appeal  if  taken  shall  be  upon  the  grounds  set 
forth  in  Section  5.5 

(f)  Any  accused  person  who,  without  good  cause,  shall  fail  to  appear  at  the  time  and  place 
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fixed  for  the  hearing  of  his  case  by  the  Hearing  Committee  shall  be  suspended  indefinitely  or 
discharged  from  University  employment. 

(g)  The  Chancellor,  unless  so  ordered  or  otherwise  prevented  by  courts,  shall  not  be 
precluded  from  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  Chapter  V  by  reason  of  any  pending  action  in 
any  State  or  Federal  court.  Should  a  delay  occur  in  prosecuting  the  charge  against  the  accused 
because  the  accused  or  witnesses  that  may  be  necessary  to  a  determination  of  the  charge  are 
involved  in  State  or  Federal  court  action,  the  time  limitations  set  forth  in  this  Section  5-3  shall 
not  apply. 

(h)  Conviction  in  any  State  or  Federal  court  shall  not  preclude  the  University  or  any  of  its 
officers  from  exercising  disciplinary  action  in  any  offense  referred  to  in  this  Chapter  V. 

(i)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Chapter  V  shall  preclude  the  President  or  the  Chancellor  from 
taking  any  other  steps,  including  injunctive  relief  or  other  legal  action,  which  he  may  deem 
advisable  to  protect  the  best  interests  of  the  University. 

Section  5-4.  Aggravated  Acts  or  Threatened  Repetition  of  Acts 

(a)  The  Chancellor  of  each  of  the  component  institutions  of  the  University  shall  appoint  an 
Emergency  Consultative  Panel  which  shall  be  composed  of  not  less  than  three  (3)  nor  more 
than  five  (5)  faculty  members  and  not  less  than  three  (3)  nor  more  than  five  (5)  students  who 
shall  be  available  to  advise  with  the  Chancellor  in  any  emergency.  No  member  of  such  Panel 
shall  serve  for  more  than  one  (1)  year  unless  he  be  reappointed  by  the  Chancellor.  The 
Chancellor  may  make  appointments,  either  temporary  or  for  a  full  year,  to  fill  any  vacancies 
which  may  exist  on  the  Panel. 

(b)  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Chancellor,  there  is  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  a  person 
has  committed  any  of  the  acts  prohibited  under  this  Chapter  V  which,  because  of  the 
aggravated  character  or  probable  repetition  of  such  act  or  acts,  necessitates  immediate  action 
to  protect  the  University  from  substantial  interference  with  any  of  its  orderly  operations  or 
functions,  or  to  prevent  threats  to  or  acts  which  endanger  life  or  property,  the  Chancellor,  with 
the  concurrence  as  hereinafter  provided  of  the  Emergency  Consultative  Panel  established 
pursuant  to  (a)  above,  may  forthwith  suspend  such  person  from  the  University  and  bar  him 
from  the  University  campus;  provided,  however,  that  in  the  event  of  such  suspension  the 
person  suspended  shall  be  given  written  notice  of  the  reason  for  his  suspension,  either 
personally  or  by  registered  mail  addressed  to  his  last  known  addresses,  and  shall  be  afforded  a 
prompt  hearing,  which,  if  requested,  shall  be  commenced  within  ten  (10)  days  of  the  suspen- 
sion. Except  for  purposes  of  attending  personally  any  hearings  conducted  under  this  Chapter 
V,  the  bar  against  the  appearance  of  the  accused  on  the  University  campus  shall  remain  in 
effect  until  final  judgment  has  been  rendered  in  his  case  and  all  appellant  proceedings  have 
been  concluded,  unless  such  restriction  is  earlier  lifted  by  written  notice  from  the  Chancellor. 

(c)  A  quorum  of  the  Emergency  Consultative  Panel  provided  for  in  (a)  above  shall  consist  of 
not  less  than  four  (4)  of  its  members,  and  the  required  concurrence  shall  have  been  obtained  if  a 
majority  of  such  quorum  shall  indicate  their  concurrence.  The  Chancellor  shall  meet 
personally  with  members  of  such  Panel  at  the  time  he  seeks  concurrence,  if  it  is  feasible  to  do 
so.  However,  if  the  circumstances  are  such  that  the  Chancellor  deems  it  not  to  be  feasible  to 
personally  assemble  such  members,  then  he  may  communicate  with  them  or  the  required 
number  of  them  individually  by  telephone  or  by  such  other  means  as  he  may  choose  to  employ, 
in  which  event  he  may  proceed  as  provided  in  (b)  above  after  the  required  majority  of  such 
members  have  communicated  their  concurrence  to  him. 

(d)  In  the  Chancellor's  absence  or  inability  to  act,  the  President  may  exercise  the  powers  of 
the  Chancellor  specified  in  this  Section  5-4  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  could 
the  Chancellor  but  for  such  absence  or  inability  to  act. 

Section  5-5.  Right  of  Appeal 

Any  person  found  guilty  of  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Chapter  V  by  the  Hearing 
Committee  referred  to  in  Section  5-3  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  the  finding  and  the 
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discipline  imposed  upon  him  to  the  President  of  the  University.  Any  such  appeal  shall  be  in 
writing,  shall  be  based  solely  upon  the  record,  and  shall  be  limited  to  one  or  more  of  the 
following  grounds: 

(1)  That  the  finding  is  not  supported  by  substantial  evidence; 

(2)  That  a  fair  hearing  was  not  accorded  the  accused;  or 

(3)  That  the  discipline  imposed  was  excessive  or  inappropriate.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  President  to  make  prompt  disposition  of  all  such  appeals,  and  his  decision  shall  be 
rendered  within  thirty  (30)  days  after  receipt  of  the  complete  record  on  appeal. 

Section  5-6.  No  Amnesty 

No  administrative  official,  faculty  member,  or  student  of  the  University  shall  have  authority 
to  grant  amnesty  or  to  make  any  promise  as  to  prosecution  or  non-prosecution  in  any  court. 
State  or  Federal,  or  before  any  student,  faculty,  administrative,  or  Trustee  committee  to  any 
person  charged  with  or  suspected  of  violating  Section  5-2  (a)  or  (b)  of  these  Bylaws. 
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UNIVERSITY  UNION 

Student  life  is  enriched  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  by  a  broad 
spectrum  of  activities,  most  of  which  occur  in  or  around  the  University  Union.  The  Union  is  a 
53,000  square-foot  facility  which  opened  its  doors  on  March  21,  1983.  It  houses  student 
organization  offices,  conference  rooms,  recreation  and  games  facilities,  lounges,  study  areas, 
snack  bar,  rental  lockers,  the  University  Information  Center,  U.S.  Post  Office,  Wachovia 
Banking  Machine,  and  an  assortment  of  student  services.  With  the  guidance  of  the  University 
Union  Program  Director,  students  are  provided  opportunities  to  plan,  execute,  attend,  and 
evaluate  a  wide  variety  of  programs  and  activities.  With  the  belief  that  education  is  not  bound 
to  the  classroom,  it  is  the  University  Union's  goal  to  educate,  entertain  and  enlighten  the 
University  community,  while  providing  a  laboratory  for  student  growth  and  an  arena  for 
development  of  cultural,  social  and  recreational  awareness. 

POSTAL  SERVICES 

A  U.S.  Post  Office,  which  provides  all  postal  services,  is  in  the  University  Union.  UNCW 
provides  each  student  with  a  Post  Office  box  where  all  mail  (except  grades)  is  delivered.  Boxes 
are  in  the  Post  Office  in  the  University  Union. 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ASSOCIATION 

The  core  of  student  life  at  the  University  is  the  Student  Government  Association.  Officers 
and  at-large  senators  are  elected  by  the  student  body,  and  other  senators  by  classes  within  the 
student  body. 

The  association  is  a  democratic  organization,  permitting  expression  of  student  opinion, 
working  for  the  best  interests  of  the  University  and  upholding  a  high  standard  of  morals  and 
conduct. 

The  Student  Government  Association  grants  charters  for  the  recognition  of  clubs  within  the 
institution.  It  is  also  responsible  for  the  disbursement  of  half  of  the  student  activity  fee.  This 
money  supports  the  Student  Government  Association  in  its  objectives  and  campus  activities. 
The  association  is  a  member  of  the  National  Entertainment  and  Campus  Activities  Association 
and  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Student  Governments. 

UNIVERSITY  PROGRAM  BOARD 

The  University  Program  Board  coordinates  the  various  student-produced  events  on  campus. 
It  provides  a  diversified  schedule  of  programs,  activities,  and  events  that  promote  and  provide 
opportunities  for  educational,  social,  recreational,  and  cultural  growth  for  students  and  the 
campus  community.  The  UPB  is  comprised  of  the  following  committees:  Fine  Arts,  Concert, 
Lecture,  Coffeehouse,  Minority  Programs,  and  Special  Events. 

CLUBS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 

A  variety  of  social,  academic,  and  service  organizations  enhance  student  life  at  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington.  National  sororities  and  fraternities  are 
established  on  the  campus  to  recognize  students  for  their  leadership  and  service  activities. 
Several  departments  in  the  University  have  locally  and  nationally  organized  groups  to 
stimulate  interest  in  specific  areas  and  to  develop  professional  attitudes.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  contact  the  Director  of  Student  Activities  or  the  Student  Government 
Association  Office  for  specific  information  relative  to  a  club  or  organization. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Students  are  involved  in  the  writing  and  editing  of  several  university  publications. 
The  Seahawk,  the  student  newspaper,  is  published  weekly.  Its  staff  is  composed  entirely  of 
students. 
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The  Fledgling,  the  student-produced  yearbook,  contains  the  usual  features  of  a  college  annual. 

The  Atlanlis,  a  literary  magazine,  is  published  by  students  each  semester. 

The  Channel  Marker  is  a  calendar  published  yearly  to  provide  information  regarding  the  dates 
and  times  of  campus  events  and  activities. 

The  UhlCW  Siudeni  Handbook  is  the  primary  source  of  information  regarding  University 
regulations  and  campus  life. 

The  Foram,  a  student  journal,  presents  current  undergraduate  research  in  the  sciences. 

ATHLETICS 

The  University  holds  membership  in  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  and  the 
National  Association  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics. 

Varsity  intercollegiate  teams  are  fielded  for  men  in  basketball,  cross  country,  baseball,  golf, 
soccer,  tennis,  swimming,  and  water  polo.  Varsity  intercollegiate  teams  for  women  are  fielded 
in  basketball,  Softball,  tennis,  volleyball,  swimming,  golf,  and  cross  country.  Various  club 
sports  are  also  available. 

In  addition,  an  intramural  sports  program  is  provided  for  the  students  body.  The  program  is 
based  on  both  a  competitive  and  recreational  basis,  and  participation  is  voluntary. 

PERFORMING  ENSEMBLES  IN  MUSIC 

Membership  is  open  to  any  student  who  has  had  instrumental  or  vocal  experience,  with  the 
approval  of  the  director  of  the  particular  ensemble.  Any  participant  may  earn  credit.  Participa- 
tion by  nonmusic  majors  may  be  supplemented  by  private  lessons,  also  for  credit.  Participation 
in  either  a  vocal  or  an  instrumental  organization  is  required  of  all  music  majors. 

Instrumental  Ensembles 

The  UNCW  Wind  Ensemble  is  organized  each  semester  to  provide  instrumental  music 
experience  for  those  students  who  desire  it.  The  Wind  Ensemble  presents  at  least  twoconcerts 
per  year. 

The  UNCW  Jazz  Ensemble  is  drawn  from  the  Wind  Ensemble  a.id  gives  training  in  improvis- 
ing in  the  jazz  idiom. 

The  UNCW/Community  Orchestra,  Inc.,  rehearses  on  campus,  and  UNCW  students  may 
enroll  and  receive  credit  for  participating  in  it.  Students  often  perform  in  the  recently  formed 
Pro  Musica  and  Early  Music  Ensemble. 

Faculty,  Student  Recitals  and  Senior  Recitals  are  presented  free  of  charge  and  are  open  to  the 
public  as  well  as  to  all  students. 

The  music  division  also  maintains  an  Electronic  Music  Studio. 

Vocal  Ensembles 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  Concert  Choir  is  organized  each  semester 
to  provide  vocal  musical  experience  for  those  students  who  desire  it.  Membership  is  open  to 
any  student  in  the  University,  with  the  approval  of  the  director,  and  any  participant  may  earn 
credit.  Participation  by  non-music  majors  may  be  supplemented  by  private  lessons,  also  for 
credit. 

The  University  Concert  Choir  and  small  ensemble.  The  Chamber  Singers,  regularly  provide 
music  for  University  functions,  appear  on  radio  and  television,  and  act  as  ambassadors  from  the 
University  at  a  wide  spectrum  of  community  functions. 

The  UNCW  Concert  Choir's  yearly  activities  have  included  at  least  two  on-campus  concerts 
and  an  extensive  tour  during  the  spring  holidays.  On  occasion  the  choir  has  participated  in 
large,  joint  stage  productions  of  opera  and  musical  comedies  with  the  drama  division. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  THEATRE 

The  University  Theatre  is  a  student-oriented  theatre  dedicated  to  the  continuing  develop- 
ment of  all  theatre  practitioners.  It  strives  to  produce  a  total  theatrical  experience  to  support 
the  educational,  creative,  and  recreational  potentials  of  a  campus-based  theatre. 
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Two  major  productions  are  presented  each  semester,  with  student  productions  presented  on 
demand.  Participation  is  not  limited  to  dramatic  art  students,  but  is  open  to  all  University 
personnel  and  community  residents. 

UNIVERSITY  READERS  THEATRE 

The  University  Readers  Theatre  provides  students  with  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
both  the  performance  and  technical  production  of  a  readers  theatre  script.  Students  attend 
open  auditions  and  may  take  part  in  the  reading,  publicity,  lighting,  set  design  and  managing 
of  the  show. 

One  major  production  is  usually  presented  each  semester.  During  semesters  when  the 
readers  theatre  course  is  offered,  class  members  of  that  course  will  comprise  the  University 
Readers  Theatre  troupe.  Interested  students  may  inquire  further  at  the  Creative  Arts 
Department. 

FORENSICS  TEAM 

The  University  Forensics  Team  participates  in  a  number  of  tournaments  each  year  in 
addition  to  hosting  the  annual  Blockade  Runner  Invitational  Tournament  on  the  UNCW 
campus.  Students  gain  experience  in  public  speaking,  interpretation,  research  and  argumenta- 
tion. Membership  is  open  to  all  students. 

ART  EXHIBITIONS 

Monthly  exhibitions  of  painting,  sculpture  and  the  graphic  arts  are  held  in  the  gallery-lobby 
of  Kenan  Hall.  Student  art  is  often  featured.  All  exhibitions  are  open  without  charge  to  the 
public. 

HONOR  SOCIETIES  AND  AWARDS 

THE  SOCRATIC  SOCIETY 

The  Socratic  Society  is  an  honorary  scholastic  society  formed  in  1968  to  give  special 
recognition  to  seniors  of  outstanding  academic  accomplishment.  It  is  sponsored  by  faculty 
members  who  belong  to  the  scholastic  honorary  fraternity  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Graduating  seniors  who  have  completed  a  minimum  of  60  semester  hours  in  the  humanities 
and  have  attained  an  overall  quality  point  average  of  3.5  may  be  recommended  for  election  to 
the  society  by  the  faculty  of  the  area  in  which  they  are  concentrating. 

PHI  ETA  SIGMA  NATIONAL  HONOR  SOCIETY 

Phi  Eta  Sigma  is  a  national  college  scholastic  honor  society  for  freshmen.  A  member  of  the 
Association  of  College  Honor  Societies,  it  was  founded  at  the  University  of  Illinois  on  March 
22,  1923.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  Chapter  of  Phi  Eta  Sigma  was 
chartered  on  March  17,  1979. 

The  goal  of  Phi  Eta  Sigma  is  to  encourage  and  reward  high  scholastic  attainment  among 
freshmen.  At  the  close  of  their  first  academic  year  freshmen  are  eligible  to  join  if  they  have  a 
cumulative  grade-point  average  of  3.5  or  better  on  a  normal  academic  load. 

THE  HONOR  SOCIETY  OF  PHI  KAPPA  PHI 

Phi  Kappa  Phi  is  an  honor  society  recognizing  good  character  and  superior  scholarship  in  all 
academic  disciplines.  A  member  of  the  Association  of  College  Honor  Societies,  it  was  founded 
at  the  University  of  Maine  at  Orono  in  1897.  Chapter  Number  222  at  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington  was  chartered  on  May  1,  1980.  Seniors  and  second  semester  juniors 
are  elected  to  membership  based  on  class  standing  and  grade  point  average. 
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HOGGARD  MEDAL  FOR  ACHIEVEMENT 

A  medal,  presented  through  the  generosity  of  the  late  Dr.  John  T.  Hoggard,  is  awarded 
annually  to  the  graduating  senior  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  faculty,  has  shown  the  most 
improvement  during  his  or  her  years  at  the  University.  The  medal  is  presented  each  year  at 
commencement. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  SCHOLASTIC  ACHIEVEMENT  AWARD 

The  Alumni  Association  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  each  year  at 
commencement  presents  an  award  to  the  senior  who  has  attained  the  highest  academic 
average  in  the  graduating  class. 

ADRIAN  D.  HURST  AWARD 

Established  by  Adrian  D.  Hurst,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Mathematics,  this  award  recognizes  a 
UNC  W  junior  or  senior  math  major  who  has  achieved  the  highest  overall  academic  grade  point 
average.  The  award  is  presented  each  spring  in  the  form  of  a  plaque. 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES  ACHIEVEMENT  AWARD 

This  award  was  established  by  the  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Biological  Sciences  to  honor 
annually  the  graduating  senior  biology  major  who  has  achieved  the  highest  academic  standing. 
The  recipient  is  identified  on  a  permanent  plaque  in  the  Marine  Science  Building. 

WHO'S  WHO  AMONG  STUDENTS  IN 
AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  participates  in  this  national  organization 
which  lists  in  its  annual  directory  outstanding  campus  leaders.  Selection  of  the  candidates  is 
made  by  a  nominating  committee  composed  of  faculty,  administration  and  students. 
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ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

ORIENTATION 

All  new  students  are  required  to  attend  an  orientation  program  prior  to  the  beginning  of  fall 
and  spring  semesters.  Its  purpose  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  opportunities  and  services  at 
the  University  and  to  provide  information  needed  for  registration.  Students  are  notified  by 
mail  of  the  time  to  report  for  the  activities  involved. 

All  freshmen,  all  transfer  students,  and  all  students  changing  from  unclassified  to  degree 
status  are  assigned  to  the  General  College  for  advising  purposes.  Although  not  assigned  to  the 
General  College,  all  unclassified  students  may  receive  advising  assistance  in  the  Advising 
Center. 

REGISTRATION 

Registration  is  limited  to  the  time  period  specified  in  the  University  calendar  of  events. 
Classes  may  not  be  added  after  the  last  day  of  registration.  Students  may  take  12  to  18  hours 
without  restriction.  Students  who  have  a  cumulative  quality  point  average  of  3.5  may  be 
allowed,  with  special  permission  of  the  appropriate  dean,  to  carry  a  maximum  of  21  semester 
hours. 

PREREGISTRATION 

Preregistration  for  students  currently  enrolled  is  held  each  semester.  Students  who 
complete  preregistration  and  pay  fees  by  the  designated  date  are  registered  except  in  the  event 
that  they  are  declared  academically  ineligible  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  semester. 

TRANSFER  OF  CREDIT 

Students  transferring  from  a  two-year  institution  may  receive  up  to  62  semester  hours  of 
academic  credit  from  all  institutions  attended.  Correspondence  courses,  advanced  placement, 
CLEP  credit  and  military  service  credit  will  be  included  in  this  total. 

Students  transferring  from  a  four-year  institution  may  receive  up  to  a  maximum  of  92 
semester  hours  from  all  institutions  attended.  Correspondence  courses,  advanced  placement, 
CLEP  credit  and  military  service  credit  will  also  be  included  in  this  total. 

A  maximum  of  15  semester  hours  earned  through  correspondence  may  be  applied  toward 
graduation.  Credit  earned  in  another  institution  with  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  is  accepted  by  the 
University  if  the  work  transferred  is  comparable  to  offerings  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington.  All  grades  earned  at  another  institution  are  entered  on  the  student's 
record  exactly  as  earned.  However,  quality  points  earned  at  other  institutions  are  not 
transferable  and  are  not  used  in  computing  grade  point  averages  except  in  the  case  of  students 
applying  to  enter  the  teacher  education  program  and  of  seniors  graduating  with  honors  and/or 
distinction. 

ADVANCED  PLACEMENT 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  participates  in  the  advanced  placement 
programs  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  A  brochure  listing  the  examinations, 
required  minimum  scores,  course  equivalents,  and  credits  awarded  is  available  through  the 
Registrar's  Office  or  the  Office  of  Admissions.  A  freshman  who  scores  3  or  above  on  the 
Advanced  Placement  test  will  receive  appropriate  college  credit  and  advanced  placement. 
Students  taking  Advanced  Placement  tests  should  have  the  score  reports  sent  to  the  Regis- 
trar's Office  for  evaluation  concerning  placement  and  credit.  Individual  departments  have 
determined  the  specific  courses  for  which  credit  will  be  given. 

Students  who  are  talented  and  well-prepared  but  who  have  not  participated  in  the  Advanced 
Placement  or  the  College  Level  Examination  programs,  may  apply  to  the  Counseling  and 
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Testing  Office  for  tests  in  these  programs.  Tests  are  offered  during  two  scheduled  testing 
periods  each  year. 

Students  who  have  been  exempted  with  credit  from  courses  at  an  accredited  college  or 
university  may  be  exempted  with  credit  from  appropriate  courses  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington,  as  outlined  in  the  test  brochure.  When  the  exemption  is  based  on  a  test 
result,  the  student  should  have  a  copy  of  the  score  report  sent  to  the  Office  of  Admissions.  In 
those  cases  in  which  a  student  has  demonstrated  his  knowledge  of  a  particular  field  by  more 
advanced  course  work,  exemptions  may  be  granted  on  an  individual  basis  by  the  appropriate 
department  chairman. 

ACADEMIC  HONOR  CODE 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  is  committed  to  the  proposition  that  the 
pursuit  of  truth  requires  the  presence  of  honesty  among  all  involved.  It  is  therefore  this 
institution's  stated  policy  that  no  form  of  dishonesty  among  its  faculty  or  students  will  be 
tolerated.  Although  all  members  of  the  University  community  are  encouraged  to  report 
occurrences  of  dishonesty,  each  individual  is  principally  responsible  for  his  own  honesty. 

Academic  dishonesty  takes  many  forms,  from  blatant  acts  of  cheating,  stealing,  or  similar 
misdeeds  to  the  more  subtle  forms  of  plagiarism,  all  of  which  are  totally  out  of  place  in  an 
institution  of  higher  learning.  To  enforce  the  policy  of  academic  integrity,  to  ensure  justice, 
and  to  protect  individual  rights,  a  two  court  system  is  employed.  Complete  details  may  be 
found  in  the  Student  Handbook,  and  in  the  Faculty  Handbook. 

GRADES  AND  REPORTS 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  uses  the  quality  point  system  and  semester 
hour  credit  for  calculating  student  achievement.  Grade  symbols  used  are  A-excellent,  B-good, 
C-average,  D-passing,  F-failure,  I-incomplete,  W-withdrew. 

Quality  points  are  assigned  as  follows:  4  for  a  grade  of  "A";  3  fc"  a  grade  of  "B";  2  for  a  grade 
of  "C";  1  for  a  grade  of  "D."  No  quality  points  are  given  for  a  grade  of  "I,"  "¥,"  or  "W."  The 
quality  point  ratio  is  determined  by  dividing  the  accumulated  number  of  quality  points  earned 
by  the  accumulated  number  of  semester  hours  attempted.  Hours  attempted  for  which  a  grade 
of  "I"  or  "¥"  has  been  assigned  must  be  included  in  this  calculation. 

At  the  discretion  of  the  instructor,  a  student  may  be  given  a  grade  of  incomplete  when  the 
work  in  the  course  has  not  been  completed  for  reasons  beyond  the  control  of  the  student.  All 
incomplete  grades  must  be  removed  according  to  a  deadline  established  by  the  instructor,  not 
to  exceed  one  calendar  year  from  the  end  of  the  semester  in  which  the  incomplete  was  given; 
otherwise  the  "I"  becomes  an  "¥." 

Grade  reports  are  mailed  to  the  student  at  the  end  of  each  semester. 

Dean's  List 

To  be  included  in  the  Dean's  List  at  the  close  of  each  semester,  students  must  meet  one  of  the 
following  criteria: 

(a)  Students  carrying  12-14  hours  must  earn  a  quality  point  average  of  3.5  or  better  with  no 
grade  less  than  B, 

(b)  Students  carrying  15  hours  or  more  must  earn  a  quality  point  average  of  3.2  or  better 
with  no  grade  less  than  B. 

Students  carrying  11  hours  or  fewer  are  not  eligible  for  the  Dean's  List. 

Withdrawal  Policy  for  Undergraduate  Students  (Effective  August,  1984) 

A  student  is  allowed  to  withdraw  from  the  University  or  from  individual  courses  through 
the  first  week  of  the  semester  without  having  a  grade  entered  on  the  academic  record.  Inclusive 
of  the  second  through  the  sixth  week  of  the  semester,  any  student  who  withdraws  from  the 
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University  or  from  individual  courses  will  receive  a  grade  of  W.  A  grade  of  W  will  not  affect  the 
student's  grade  point  average.  Beginning  with  the  seventh  week  of  the  semester,  a  grade  of  F 
will  be  assigned  for  each  course  withdrawal. 

To  withdraw  from  an  individual  class  or  classes,  the  student  must  submit  a  Schedule 
Revision  Form(s)  to  the  Registrar's  Office  prior  to  the  last  day  for  withdrawal  as  indicated  in 
the  University  Calendar  of  Events.  To  withdraw  from  all  classes,  the  student  must  process  an 
official  Withdrawal  Form  through  the  Dean  of  Students  Office.  If  the  student  is  unable  to 
appear  in  person  to  withdraw,  written  notice  must  be  sent  to  the  Dean  of  Students  Office. 

Should  extenuating  circumstances  warrant,  the  grade  of  F  assigned  for  course  withdrawal 
may  be  changed  to  a  W.  This  determination  will  be  made  by  the  Dean  of  the  School  or  College  in 
which  the  student  is  enrolled.  It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  initiate  the  appeal.  The 
decision  of  the  Dean  is  final  and  must  be  rendered  prior  to  the  end  of  the  semester  in  which  the 
withdrawal  occurred. 

Auditing 

The  auditing  of  courses  without  credit  is  permitted  by  special  permission  of  the  Registrar 
and  of  the  instructor  involved.  Individuals  not  regularly  enrolled  as  students  in  the  University 
who  wish  to  audit  courses  will  be  classified  as  special  students  and  will  be  required  to  pay 
regular  tuition  and  fees.  University  students  in  regular  status  will  be  permitted  to  audit  courses 
and  must  pay  the  same  tuition  and  fees  as  required  for  credit  courses. 

Repeating  of  Courses 

A  student  who  receives  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  in  a  course  may  not  repeat  the  course  as  a 
student  enrolled  in  the  course.  If,  for  a  legitimate  educational  reason,  the  student  desires  to 
audit  the  course,  this  may  be  done. 

A  student  who  receives  a  grade  of  "D"  may  repeat  the  course  as  a  student  enrolled  in  the 
course  and  receive  a  grade  for  the  course  as  repeated  only  with  the  approval  of  his  major 
advisor  and  the  appropriate  dean.  Approval  forms,  which  are  available  in  the  Registrar's  Office, 
must  be  filed  prior  to  registration  for  the  course.  No  credit  will  be  granted  in  the  form  of  hours 
earned  toward  graduation,  but  the  course  will  count  as  any  course  attempted  in  computing 
quality  points.  If,  for  a  legitimate  educational  reason,  the  student  desires  to  audit  the  course, 
this  may  be  done. 

A  student  who  has  failed  a  course  may  repeat  the  course  for  credit  and  a  grade  without 
seeking  authorization.  Exceptions  for  the  School  of  Education  and  the  Nursing  program  are 
stated  in  the  degree  program  requirement  section  of  this  catalogue. 

Off-Campus  Courses 

Students  who  enroll  in  off-campus  courses  (extension,  correspondence,  or  summer  school) 
and  wish  to  apply  credit  in  these  courses  toward  a  degree  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Wilmington  must  obtain  written  approval  of  the  advisor,  the  department  chairman,  and  the 
appropriate  dean  before  registering  for  the  course.  This  permission  must  be  filed  in  the 
Registrar's  Office  on  forms  supplied  by  that  office. 

GRADE  APPEAL  PROCEDURE 

Any  student  who  protests  a  course  grade  shall  first  attempt  to  resolve  the  matter  with  the 
instructor  involved.  Failing  to  reach  a  satisfactory  resolution,  the  student  may  appeal  the  grade 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures  outlined  below.  Such  appeal  must  be  made  not  later  than  the 
last  day  of  the  next  succeeding  regular  semester. 

1.  The  student  shall  present  the  appeal  in  writing  to  the  chairman  of  the  department  within 
which  the  protested  grade  was  awarded.  By  conferring  with  the  student  and  the  instructor, 
the  chairman  will  seek  resolution  by  mutual  agreement. 
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2.  Failing  such  resolution  the  department  chairman  will  transmit  the  written  appeal  to  the 
appropriate  dean,  who  will  convene  the  Grade  Appeals  Committee. 

3.  The  Grade  Appeals  Committee  will  consist  of  the  convening  Dean  and  five  faculty  members 
appointed  by  the  Dean.  If  the  Committee  affirms  the  instructor's  decision,  the  Dean  will 
notify  in  writing  the  faculty  member,  the  student,  and  the  department  chairman  as 
appropriate.  If  the  Committee  supports  the  student's  appeal,  it  shall  prescribe  the  method 
by  which  the  student  will  be  reevaluated.  If  the  reevaluation  results  in  a  grade  change,  the 
established  Course  Grade  Change  procedure  will  be  followed.  The  grade  resulting  from  the 
reevaluation  is  final  and  may  not  be  further  appealed. 

CLASS  ATTENDANCE 

Students  are  expected  to  be  present  at  all  regular  class  meetings  and  examinations  for  the 
courses  in  which  they  are  registered.  All  faculty  members  are  responsible  for  setting  policy 
concerning  the  role  of  attendance  in  determining  grades  for  their  classes.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  students  to  learn  and  comply  with  the  policies  set  for  each  class  in  which  they  are 
registered. 

FINAL  EXAMINATION  POLICY 

University  policy  requires  the  scheduling  of  final  examinations.  Under  this  policy,  the  final 
examination  schedule  provides  a  three-hour  period  for  each  examination  and  allows  a  maxi- 
mum of  three  examinations  per  day.  The  length  of  the  final  examination,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
three  hours,  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 

The  final  examination  schedule  is  published  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester.  Courses 
offered  during  the  day  have  final  examinations  during  the  day  (two  per  day).  Night  courses 
have  final  examinations  at  night  (one  per  night). 

A  student  who  is  scheduled  to  take  three  final  examinations  in  one  calendar  day  may  have 
one  rescheduled  by  notifying  the  three  instructors  and  the  appropriate  deans  of  his  desire  at 
least  two  weeks  before  the  beginning  of  the  final  examination  period.  It  will  be  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  three  instructors,  working  with  the  student,  to  reschedule  one  of  the  examinations 
and  to  so  inform  the  student  and  the  appropriate  deans  at  least  one  week  before  the  beginning 
of  the  final  examination  period. 

Rescheduling  of  a  final  examination  for  an  entire  class  may  be  done  only  with  the  approval  of 
the  appropriate  dean. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 

Students  are  classified  as  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors.  Semester  hours 
passed  are  used  to  determine  these  classifications.  In  order  to  graduate  in  8  semesters,  a 
student  must  average  15  to  16  hours  per  semester.  The  required  number  of  hours  passed  for 
each  classification  is  as  follows: 

Less  than  27  semester  hours  credit  —  Freshman 

From  27-58  semester  hours  credit  —  Sophomore 

From  59-88  semester  hours  credit  —  Junior 

More  than  88  semester  hours  credit  —  Senior 

Retention,  Dismissal  and  Readmission 

Scholarship  is  both  encouraged  and  required  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington.  In  order  to  remain  at  the  University,  all  students  must  meet  the  quality  point 
requirements  as  outlined  on  the  next  page: 
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RETENTION  CHART 

Required  Quality  Point 
Total  Hours  Average  for  Eligibility 

Attempted  To  Continue  in  the  University 

6-26  1.2 

27-58  1.5 

59-88  1.8 

89  or  more  2.0 

Transfer  students  are  placed  in  the  above  retention  chart  based  on  total  hours  transferred 
from  all  institutions  attended.  A  tranfer  student's  quality  point  average  is  computed  only  on 
work  attempted  through  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

Students  who  do  not  meet  the  minimum  quality  point  requirement  for  retention  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  spring  semester  will  be  declared  ineligible.  These  students  will  be  allowed  to 
make  up  deficiencies  during  the  summer  sessions  of  this  Universjty  which  immediately  follow 
the  spring  semester  in  which  they  were  declared  ineligible.  If  such  deficiencies  are  not  removed 
in  this  manner,  the  student  will  be  dismissed  from  the  University  for  one  semester.  This  action 
is  not  subject  to  appeal.  The  student  may  reenroll  for  any  subsequent  semester  if  space  is 
available.  Reenrollment,  if  allowed,  is  on  a  probationary  basis  and  such  students  must  prove 
themselves  by  meeting  the  required  quality  point  average  as  outlined  in  the  retention  chart. 
However  any  reenrolled  student  who  makes  a  2.0  average  or  better  during  the  first  semester 
after  his  return,  but  who  fails  to  reduce  his  quality  point  deficiency  to  the  required  level,  will  be 
granted  one  additional  semester  in  which  to  meet  this  requirement. 

A  second  academic  dismissal  is  final  unless  eligibility  for  continued  residence  or  for  readmis- 
sion  is  restored  by  completion  of  sufficient  work  during  summer  sessions  at  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

Students  who  wish  to  restore  their  eligibility  by  taking  courses  at  institutions  other  than 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  must  have  written  permission  from  the 
appropriate  dean. 

Any  full-time  student  who  fails  to  pass  at  least  three  hours  during  any  semester  is  subject  to 
academic  dismissal  for  one  semester,  regardless  of  his  quality  point  standing.  Freshmen,  other 
than  transfer  students,  must  earn  at  least  three  semester  hours  of  credit  the  first  semester. 
Any  student  who  fails  to  meet  this  requirement  will  be  subject  to  academic  dismissal.  These 
students  must  also  meet  the  minimum  quality  point  ratio  on  hours  attempted  listed  in  the 
retention  table  if  they  wish  to  continue  in  the  University. 

HONORS  PROGRAM 

A  student  who  has  a  quality  point  average  3.2  or  better  (including  all  transferred  work)  over 
the  first  two  and  one-half  years  of  college  work  (74  semester  hours),  who  has  completed  at 
least  30  semester  hours  work  with  a  3.2  or  better  quality  point  average  at  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Wilmington,  and  who  is  recommended  by  the  chairman  of  the  area  in  which 
he  is  concentrating,  is  eligible  for  admission  to  the  Honors  Program.  This  program  involves 
independent  study  in  the  area  of  concentration,  a  paper  reporting  the  results  of  the  study,  and 
an  oral  examination.  Honors  work  is  not  intended  to  replace  any  specifically  required  courses. 

A  student  who  enters  the  Honors  Program  will  be  required  to  complete  six  semester  hours  of 
honors  work  in  the  field  of  concentration  during  the  last  three  semesters,  with  a  maximum  of 
three  semester  hours  credit  in  any  one  semester.  The  Honors  Program  may  be  entered  either 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  of  the  junior  year  (on  completion  of  74  semester  hours) 
or  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year. 

In  order  to  graduate  with  honors,  a  student  must  successfully  complete  the  program  and 
have  a  3.2  quality  point  average  over  all  college  work  at  the  time  of  graduation.  A  student  who 
does  not  retain  an  overall  average  of  3.2,  however,  may  still  receive  credit  for  the  honors 
project. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Students  may  qualify  for  the  bachelor's  degree  by  completing  successfully  (l)  the  basic 
studies  requirements,  (2)  an  approved  course  of  study  in  an  area  of  concentration,  (3)  a  total  of 
124  semester  hours  of  credit,  and  (4)  a  minimum  quality  point  average  of  2.0.  The  final  30 
semester  hours  of  course  credit,  including  the  final  15  semester  hours  in  the  concentration, 
must  be  completed  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

Graduation  will  be  certified  at  the  end  of  the  term  in  which  all  academic  requirements  are 
completed.  Upon  completion  of  all  requirements,  the  student  will  receive  either  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  or  the  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree. 


Application  for  graduation  must  be  filed  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  on  or  before 

the  dates  specified  in  the  University  calendar  on  page  5. 


In  advising  and  registering  students,  the  deans,  the  Registrar  and  faculty  advisors  try  to 
make  certain  that  every  student  who  intends  to  graduate  from  the  University  registers  for 
those  courses  which  are  required  for  a  degree.  The  student,  however,  must  assume  the  final 
responsibility  for  meeting  the  graduation  requirements  set  forth  in  the  University  catalogue. 

A  student  who  enrolls  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  during  any 
academic  year  and  who  earns  credit  for  work  done  during  the  year  may  always  graduate  under 
the  provisions  of  the  catalogue  under  which  he  entered  or  under  any  subsequent  catalogue, 
providing  he  completes  all  graduation  requirements  within  six  years  of  the  expiration  date  of 
the  catalogue  chosen. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  DOUBLE  CONCENTRATION 

A  student  may  elect  to  concentrate  in  two  separate  disciplines  with  the  permission  of  the 
chairman  of  each  of  the  departments  and  on  the  condition  that  the  student  meet  all  require- 
ments for  each  concentration.  The  student  who  completes  requirements  for  more  than  one 
concentration  will  receive  only  one  degree,  but  at  the  time  of  his  initial  graduation  his  record 
will  indicate  both  concentrations  when  the  completed  requirements  lead  to  the  same 
baccalaureate  degree. 

A  student  who  returns  to  the  University  after  his  initial  graduation  to  complete  the 
requirements  for  a  second  concentration  may  have  the  additional  area  of  concentration  added 
to  his  official  record  upon  written  notification  from  the  department  chairman  that  all  depart- 
mental requirements  have  been  satisfactorily  met. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  SECOND  BACCALAUREATE  DEGREE 

A  student  with  a  bachelor's  degree  may  receive  a  second  baccalaureate  degree  if  it  is  a 
different  degree  and  a  different  concentration  by  fulfilling  the  following  requirements: 

(1)  He  must  meet  all  the  requirements  for  the  second  degree  and  concentration. 

(2)  He  must  complete  a  minimum  of  30  hours  in  residence  beyond  the  requirements  for  the 
first  degree. 

DEGREES  WITH  DISTINCTION 

Three  degrees  with  distinction  are  granted  to  graduating  students  based  on  all  work 
attempted  in  meeting  requirements  for  the  degree  as  follows: 
Cum  Laude  for  an  overall  average  of  3.50 
Magna  Cum  Laude  for  an  overall  average  of  3.70 
Summa  Cum  Laude  for  an  overall  average  of  3.90 
Degrees  with  distinction  are  granted  to  transfer  students  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  student  must  have  the  required  overall  average  on  all  work  attempted  (including  any 
transfer  credit). 

2.  The  student  must  have  the  required  average  on  work  attempted  at  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 
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Students  who  complete  the  Honors  Program  satisfactorily  will  be  graduated  "With  Honors 
in"  the  discipline  in  which  the  special  work  is  undertaken. 

TRANSCRIPTS 

All  students  are  entitled  to  one  official  transcript  of  their  work  without  charge.  Additional 
copies  of  the  transcript  at  a  cost  of  $1.00  each  may  be  obtained  upon  written  request  to  the 
Office  of  the  Registrar. 

INDEBTEDNESS 

All  indebtedness  to  the  University  must  be  satisfactorily  settled  before  a  diploma  or 
transcript  of  record  will  be  issued. 

CHANGE  OF  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 

It  is  the  obligation  of  every  student  to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  of  any  change  in 
name  or  mailing  address  for  grades  and  bills. 


DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

AND 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


ACADEMIC  PROGRAMS 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  offers  four-year  programs  leading  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees,  a  two-year  program  leading  to  the 
Associate  in  Arts  degree  in  Nursing  (last  scheduled  class  to  be  admitted  in  1984),  and  graduate 
programs  leading  to  the  Master  of  Business  Administration,  Master  of  Education,  and  Master 
of  Science  degrees.  Professional  undergraduate  programs  include  those  offered  in  the 
Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration,  the  School  of  Education,  and  the  James  Walker 
Memorial  Associate  Degree  Program  in  Nursing  and  the  Medical  Technology  program  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Preprofessional  programs  are  offered  in  engineering,  medicine, 
dentistry,  forestry,  law,  pharmacy  and  agriculture.  The  University  has  special  programs  in 
marine  sciences  and  environmental  studies. 

DEGREES  OFFERED 


Areas  of  Concentration  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 


Biology 
Chemistry 
Creative  Arts 

Art 

Drama 

Music 
Economics 

Elementary  Education 
English 

Environmental  Studies 
French 
Geography 
Geology 


History 

Mathematics 

Parks  and  Recreation  Management 

Philosophy  and  Religion 

Physical  Education 

Physics 

Political  Science 

Psychology 

Social  Science 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Special  Education 

Speech  Communication 


Areas  of  Concentration  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 


Accountancy 

Biology 

Business  Management 

Chemistry 

Computer  Science 

Economics 


Geology  

Marine  Biology 
Marketing 
Mathematics 
Medical  Technology 
*Nursing 
Physics 
*Upper  Division  Nursing  Concentration  planned  for  1985  pending  approval  of  North  Carolina 
Board  of  Nursing. 


Area  of  Concentration  for  the  Master  of  Business  Administration 

Business  Management  and  Administration 


Elementary  Education 
Special  Education 


Areas  of  Concentration  for  the  Master  of  Education  Degree 

Educational  Administration  and  Supervision 


Marine  Biology 
Biological  Oceanography 


Areas  of  Concentration  for  the  Master  of  Science  Degree 

Coastal  Biology 
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THE  GENERAL  COLLEGE 

The  General  College  ordinarily  consists  of  the  first  two  years  of  study  during  which  students 
are  expected  to  fulfill  all  or  most  of  the  University's  Basic  Studies  requirements  as  outlined  in 
this  University  catalogue.  All  freshmen  and  transfer  students  are  enrolled  in  the  General 
College.  Upon  entering  the  University,  many  students  do  not  know  which  major  they  will 
pursue.  Courses  prerequisite  to  a  major,  combined  with  elective  courses,  provide  the 
opportunity  to  explore  several  different  areas  of  academic  interest.  Students  who  have  already 
chosen  their  major  or  professional  program  will  still  want  to  complete,  or  make  satisfactory 
progress  toward  completing,  Basic  Studies  requirements  combined  with  other  required 
courses  in  their  chosen  field  before  transferring  from  the  General  College.  Also,  students  with 
admissions  deficiencies  are  expected  to  remain  in  the  General  College  until  those  deficiencies 
are  made  up. 

Transfer  students  who  have  met  the  necessary  requirements  will  be  referred  immediately  to 
the  appropriate  college  or  school.  Those  who  have  not  met  these  requirements  will  be  retained 
in  the  General  College  until  such  requirements  have  been  met. 

The  General  College  Advising  Program 

Each  student  in  the  General  College  receives  the  personal  assistance  of  a  faculty  advisor  in 
selecting  courses,  maintaining  required  scholastic  standards,  and  planning  a  complete  General 
College  educational  program.  Every  effort  is  made  to  place  each  student  in  classes  appropriate 
to  his  or  her  level  of  preparation  and  achievement. 

The  General  College  Advising  Program  has  over  40  faculty  advisors  and  is  responsible  for 
advising  all  students  in  the  General  College.  Advising  assistance  is  available  in  the  General 
College  Advising  Center,  upstairs  in  Hoggard  Hall,  from  8:00  -  5:00,  Monday  through  Friday 
during  the  fall  and  spring  semesters.  Advisors  may  be  seen  either  on  an  appointment  or  a 
drop-in  basis.  Advisees  are  expected  to  see  their  advisors  before  preregistration/registration 
and  before  dropping  or  adding  courses  or  before  withdrawing  from  the  University. 

Admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences 

Students  reasonably  certain  of  a  major  within  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences  (except 
Computer  Science)  may  request  to  have  their  records  transferred  to  the  appropriate 
department  toward  the  end  of  the  second  semester  of  the  freshman  year.  Students  still 
uncertain  of  a  major  should  remain  in  the  General  College  during  their  sophomore  year  and 
continue  receiving  General  College  advising  assistance. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  Computer  Science  must  first: 

1.  Complete  the  following  courses  with  a  grade  point  average  greater  than  2.5: 

CSC  111     Introduction  to  Computer  Programming 
CSC  211     Assembly  Language  Programming 
CSC  331     Discrete  Structures 

MAT  211    Calculus  with  Analytic  Geometry  or  (for  the  Business  Option) 
MAT  225,  Basic  Calculus  with   Applications 

2.  Complete  a  minimum  of  44  semester  hours  with  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  2.5 
or  better  (4.0  scale). 

(Upon  the  completion  of  these  requirements  to  major  in  Computer  Science,  students  may 
request  to  have  their  records  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Mathematical  Sciences.) 

Admission  to  the  Professional  Schools 

Students  seeking  admission  to  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration,  the  School 
of  Education  or  the  School  of  Nursing  normally  would  submit  their  applications  to  the 
appropriate  school  immediately  upon  completion  of  the  third  semester  of  study,  provided  that 
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all  minimal  requirements  as  stated  in  the  University  catalogue  have  been  met  at  the  time  of 
application. 

Further  information  on  procedures  for  applying  for  admission  to  any  of  the  professional 
schools  may  be  obtained  from  the  appropriate  school  or  from  the  General  College  Advising 
Center. 

I.  Requirements  for  Admission  to  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration 

1.  The  following  courses  must  have  been  successfully  completed: 

ENG  101-102  Composition 

MAT  111  Precalculus 

MAT  225  Basic  Calculus  I 

ACG  201*  Principles  of  Accounting  I 

ECN  251  Principles  of  Economics  (Micro) 

2.  During  the  semester  of  application  each  applicant  must  be  enrolled  in  or  have 
successfully  completed: 

ACG  202*  Principles  of  Accounting  II 

ECN  252  Principles  of  Economics  (Macro) 

BUS  207  Statistical  Analysis 

*ACG  201-202  not  required  for  students  in  the  B.A.  Economics  degree  program. 

3.  Each  applicant  must  have  completed  a  minimum  of  44  semester  hours  with  a  cumula- 
tive grade  point  average  of  2.0  or  better  (4.0  scale). 

II.  Requirements  for  Admission  to  the  School  of  Education  and  the  Teacher  Education 
Program 

1.  Completion  of  the  University  requirements  in  English  and  mathematics  and  a  natural 
science  laboratory  course  with  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  in  each  course. 

2.  Completion  of  EDN  200,  Teacher,  School  and  Society,  with  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better. 

3.  Completion  of  a  minimum  of  44  semester  hours  with  a  cumulative  grade  point  average 
of  2.0  or  better  (4.0  scale). 

4.  Passing  scores  on  teacher  education  entry  tests  specified  and  mandated  by  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

III.  Requirements  for  Admission  to  the  School  of  Nursing  —  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 
Program 

1.  Evidence  of  satisfactory  physical  and  emotional  health  (North  Carolina  Board  of 
Nursing  requirement)  as  documented  on  the  Report  of  Medical  History  form.  The 
examination  must  have  been  completed  within  the  academic  year  in  which  the  applica- 
tion is  filed. 

2.  The  following  courses  must  have  been  successfully  completed: 

ENG  101-102  Composition 

PSY  105  General  Psychology 

*MAT  111  Precalculus 

*CHM  115-215  General  Chemistry 

SOC  105  Introduction  to  Sociology 

PED  101  Foundations  of  Physical  Activity 

PSY  323  Lifespan  Human  Development 

SOC  345  Sociology  of  the  Family 
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Nine  hours  of  Humanities  electives  (Basic  Studies) 

Three  hours  of  Creative  Arts  electives  (Basic  Studies) 

OTHER  COURSE  REQUIREMENTS  ARE  PENDING  APPROVAL. 

*"C"  or  better  required. 

3.  In  order  to  be  able  to  apply,  a  student  must  have  completed  a  minimum  of  44  semester 
hours.  In  order  to  be  accepted,  a  student  must  have  successfully  completed  all 
prerequisite  courses.  A  minimum  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  2.5  or  better  (on  a 
4.0  scale)  is  required  for  all  course  work  completed  at  the  college  or  university  level. 

BASIC  STUDIES  REQUIREMENTS 

Basic  Studies  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  is  defined  as  the  acquisition 
of  essential  skills  and  an  introduction  to  the  broad  spectrum  of  studies  which  are  basic  to  our 
intellectual  and  cultural  heritage.  The  program  is  designed  to  develop  skills  in  comprehension, 
composition,  reasoning  and  analysis;  to  introduce  students  to  the  structure,  methodology  and 
knowledge  of  academic  disciplines;  and  to  address  important  human  concerns  from  disciplinary 
or  interdisciplinary  perspectives. 

To  qualify  for  the  bachelor's  degree  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington,  all 
students  must  meet  the  basic  studies  requirements  as  outlined  below,  and  in  fulfilling  these 
requirements  must  acquire  a  total  to  forty-five  (45)  semester  hours  less  exemptions. 

A.  English  Composition  (6  hours) 
Required:  English  101  and  102  (3-3) 

B.  Physical  Education  (2  hours) 
Required:  Physical  Education  101  (2) 

C.  Humanities  (9-15  hours) 

Required:  A  minimum  of  nine  and  a  maximum  of  fifteen  hours  elected  from  at  least  two 
of  the  following  areas: 
Communications  105 

English  110,  207,  208,  210,  211,  212,  219,  230,  250 
History  101,  102,  201,  202,  237,  261,  273,  275 
Modern  Languages 

French  101,  102,  201,  202,  305,  311,  312,  321,  322 

German  101,  102,  ,201,  202,  305,  321,  322,  350 

Spanish  101,  102,  201,  202,  209,  210,  211,  212,  305,  311,  312,  321,  322 

Portuguese  101,  102,  201,  202 
Philosophy  and  Religion  101,  103, 110,  115,  201,  202,  205,  215,  230,  232,  235,  236,  242 

D.  Creative  Arts  (3-6  hours) 

Required:  A  minimum  of  three  and  a  maximum  of  six  hours  elected  from  the  following 
areas: 

Art  101,  102,  111,  112,  201,  202,  204,  221,  241,  242 

Communications  116 

Drama  221,  225 

Music  085*,  086*,  087*,  105,  115,  116,  117,  118 

*(Basic  Studies  credit  from  Music  085,  086,  and  087  may  not  exceed  a  total  of  three 
semester  hours.) 

E.  Natural  and  Mathematical  Sciences  (10-15  hours) 

Required:  A  minimum  of  10  and  a  maximum  of  15  hours  from  the  two  areas  of  natural 
sciences  and  mathematical  sciences  as  described  below: 
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1.  Natural  Sciences  (4-12  hours) 

Required:  A  minimum  of  4  and  a  maximum  of  12  hours,  including  at  least  one 
laboratory  science  course  (starred  below),  elected  from  the  following: 

Anthropology  210 

Biology  105*,  205*,  206*,  207,  215*,  235,  236,  237,  238,  240*,  241* 

Chemistry  101*,  102*,  103*,  105,  106*,  115*,  215* 

Geography  135*,  235 

Geology  101*,  102*,  120,  150 

Physical  Education  216*,  217 

Physics  101*,  102*,  105*,  201*,  202*,  260 

2.  Mathematical  Sciences  (3-8  hours) 
Required:  One  of  the  following  courses: 

Mathematics  101,  111,  115,  141,  211,  225 
Additional  credit  may  be  earned  by  electing  from  the  following: 
Computer  Science  111 

Mathematics  102,  112,  142,  211,  212,  225,  226,  275 
Philosophy  and  Religion  218 
Statistics  205,  210,  215 

F.     Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  (3-9  hours) 

Required:  A  minimum  of  three  and  a  maximum  of  nine  hours  elected  from  the  following: 
Anthropology  105,  205  (Sociology  205),  206,  207 
Criminal  Justice  201 
Economics  105,  251,  252 
Geography  145,  215 
Political  Science  101,  102,  111,  206,  207 
Psychology  105,  145,  220,  323 
Social  Work  235,  245 
Sociology  105,  110,  205  (Anthropology  205),  215,  225 

Waiver  of  Requirements 

The  requirement  that  students  take  English  101,  102  and/or  one  of  the  introductory 
mathematics  courses  (101,  111,  115,  141,  221,  225)  may  be  waived  if  the  student  demonstrates 
by  examination  an  appropriate  proficiency. 

REQUIRED  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Through  participation  in  the  required  physical  education  program,  students  should  expect  to 
develop  an  understanding  of  the  role  of  life-long  physical  activity  in  enhancing  the  quality  of 
one's  life. 

The  University  requires  all  students  to  complete  with  a  passing  grade  Physical  Education 
101,  Foundations  of  Physical  Activity.  Transfer  students  who  have  not  had  an  equivalent 
course  must  also  complete  this  requirement.  Handicapped  students  are  encouraged  to  partici- 
pate to  the  full  extent  possible  in  physical  education  activities  and  are  encouraged  to  consult 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation  concern- 
ing participation  in  these  activities. 

The  University  requires  all  students  to  provide  information  regarding  their  current  health 
status  on  the  Report  of  Medical  History  form  available  through  the  Admissions  Office. 
Completion  of  this  requirement  is  a  prerequisite  to: 

1)  enrollment  in  any  physical  education  activity  course, 

2)  participation  in  any  intramural  activity,  or 

3)  utilization  of  the  physical  education  facilities  for  recreational  purposes. 
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Based  on  the  information  contained  in  this  report,  the  student  will  be  assigned  to  one  of 
three  categories  listed  below: 

A.  Unrestricted  participation 

B.  Restricted  participation 

C.  Temporarily  restricted  participation  because  of  an  injury  or  illness. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

All  undergraduate  courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Cameron  School 
of  Business  Administration,  and  the  School  of  Education  are  listed  following  the  appropriate 
departmental  degree  requirements.  Not  all  of  the  courses  listed  are  offered  within  a  single 
academic  year.  A  listing  of  the  courses  offered  during  a  given  semester  is  printed  in  a  Class 
Schedule  Booklet,  which  is  placed  in  each  student's  University  mailbox  before  preregistration 
each  semester. 

PLEASE  NOTE:  A  hyphen  connecting  courses  (e.g.,  201-202)  indicates  that  the  first  course 
in  the  sequence  must  be  satisfactorily  completed  prior  to  registration  in  the  second  course  of 
the  sequence.  When  course  numbers  are  separated  by  a  comma  (e.g.,  201,  202),  the  first  course 
is  not  necessarily  prerequisite  to  those  following.  The  semester  hours  credit  for  each  course  is 
indicated  in  parentheses  following  the  course  title. 

TRIAL  COURSES 

Academic  departments  may  offer  special  trial  courses  during  the  fall  and  spring  semesters  on 
a  one-time  basis  without  adding  them  to  their  regular  departmental  offerings.  A  second  trial 
offering,  if  additional  data  are  essential,  must  be  within  two  regular  semesters  of  the  first. 
Numbers  designating  these  special  courses  are  292  and  492.  Descriptive  information  on  trial 
courses  does  not  appear  in  the  catalogue,  but  is  on  file  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 

DIRECTED  INDIVIDUAL  STUDY 

This  course  designated  as  491  in  each  department  involves  investigation  beyond  what  is 
offered  in  existing  courses.  To  enroll  in  a  Directed  Individual  Study,  students  must  have  an 
overall  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.0  and  the  approval  of  1)  the  faculty  member  who  would 
direct  the  study,  2)  the  departmental  chairman,  and  3)  the  appropriate  Dean.  Departmental 
criteria  will  include  1)  the  availability  of  the  instructor  (ordinarily  instructors  will  not  supervise 
more  than  6  student  credit  hours  of  Directed  Individual  Study  per  semester),  2)  the 
appropriateness  of  and  need  for  the  proposed  study  in  the  student's  program,  3)  the  availability 
of  library  and  other  research  resources,  and  4)  the  feasibility  of  completion  of  the  proposed 
study  in  the  allotted  time.  Students  are  limited  to  9  credit  hours  of  Directed  Individual  Study 
toward  graduation  requirements,  not  more  than  3  of  which  can  be  outside  the  area  of 
concentration. 


COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Daniel  B.  Plyler,  Dean 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  a  variety  of  liberal  arts  programs  leading  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees,  a  two-year  program  leading  to  the  Associate 
in  Arts  degree  in  Nursing,  and  a  graduate  program  in  Marine  Biology  leading  to  the  Master  of 
Science  degree.  The  fourteen  academic  departments  of  the  College  provide  courses  of  study  in 
the  fine  arts  and  humanities  and  in  the  physical,  biological,  and  social  sciences.  Degree 
requirements  for  all  undergraduate  concentrations  available  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  are  listed  below  by  departments.  Requirements  for  the  Master  of  Science  degree  are 
listed  in  the  Graduate  Studies  section. 

DEPARTMENTAL  REQUIREMENTS 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

(See  Sociology  and  Anthropology) 

ARMY  ROTC 

(See  Military  Science) 

ART 

(See  Creative  Arts) 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

Dr.  Merritt,  chairman,  Dr.  Biggs,  Dr.  Cahoon,  Mr.  Dermid,  Dr.  Dillaman,  Dr.  Dunn,  Dr.  Fugler, 
Dr.  George,  Dr.  Hackney,  Dr.  Hosier,  Dr.  Kapraun,  Mrs.  Kendrick,  Dr.  Lindquist,  Dr. 
Lundeen,  Dr.  McCrary,  Dr.  Mintzes,  Dr.  Padgett,  Dr.  Parnell,  Dr.  Plyler,  Dr.  Roer,  Dr.  Roye, 
Dr.  Shafer,  Dr.  Sieren,  Dr.  Sizemore. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Biology  for  the  B.A.  degree:  Basic  core  requirements 
are  Biology  205,  206,  207,  and  208  which  must  be  taken  within  the  first  four  semesters.  In 
addition  to  these  requirements,  there  are  two  options  described  below,  one  of  which  a  student 
must  elect  in  order  to  complete  the  degree  requirements. 

Option  1. 

Biology  495  and  a  minimum  of  23  hours  chosen  from  courses  numbered  above  299,  of  which 
at  least  one  course  must  be  from  each  of  the  following  three  groups  of  courses:  advanced 
botany,  advanced  zoology,  molecular/cellular  biology;  Chemistry  101-102  with  labor  105-106- 
102  with  lab;  a  minimum  of  16  hours  chosen  from  the  listed  courses  in  at  least  two  of  the 
following  areas:  Chemistry  311,  312,  333;  Computer  Science  105,  111,  115;  Geography  432, 
Geology  101,  102, 150,  450;  Mathematics  211,  212,  213,  225,  226;  Physics  101  or  105, 102,  201, 
202,  260;  Psychology  456,  457;  Statistics  215.  With  the  advance  approval  of  the  faculty  advisor 
and  the  department  chairman,  other  courses  may  be  substituted  for  the  collateral  electives 
listed  above.  A  "C"  or  better  average  on  Biology  courses  above  299. 

This  option  is  a  flexible  program  which  can  be  designed  by  a  student  and  an  advisor  to  meet 
personal  educational  goals  and  interests  which  may  or  may  not  include  graduate  study;  the 
program  may  be  used  to  meet  a  set  of  specific  requirements,  for  example,  certification  for 
teaching  at  the  secondary  school  level. 
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Option  2. 

Biology  335,  366,  475,  495;  at  least  two  of  the  following;  Biology  356,  452,  454,  456,  457;  a 
minimum  of  8  hours  chosen  from  Biology  315,  316,  345  or  355,  375,  377,  466,  491;  Chemistry 
101-102  with  lab  or  105-106-102  with  lab;  a  minimum  of  16  hours  chosen  from  Chemistry  311, 
312;  Mathematics  111,  112;  Geology  101, 102;  Geography  432;  Psychology  457;  Statistics  215; 
Computer  Science  105,  111.  With  the  advance  approval  of  the  faculty  advisor  and  the 
department  chairman,  other  courses  may  be  substituted  for  the  collateral  electives  listed 
above.  A  "C"  or  better  average  on  Biology  courses  above  299. 

This  option  is  designed  for  students  interested  in  studying  freshwater  and  terrestrial  higher 
plants  and  animals  and  who  will  pursue  graduate  study  and/or  careers  in  such  fields  as 
systematics,  ecology,  fish  and  game  management,  and  nature  interpretation  in  parks  and 
wilderness  areas. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Biology  for  the  B.S.  degree:  Basic  core  requirements 
are  Biology  205,  206,  207,  and  208  which  must  be  taken  within  the  first  four  semesters.  Biology 
315  or  375  or  474,  335  with  lab,  345  or  355  or  347  with  lab,  366,  495,  and  a  minimum  of  6 
additional  hours  in  courses  numbered  above  299,  one  course  each  from  two  of  the  following 
three  groups  of  courses:  advanced  botany,  advanced  zoology,  molecular/cellular  biology. 
Collateral  requirements  are  Chemistry  101-102  with  lab  or  105-106-102  with  lab,  311-312 
with  lab;  Physics  101-102  or  201-202;  Mathematics  225  and  Statistics  215.  Students  planning 
to  attend  graduate  school  are  urged  to  take  Chemistry  335,  Mathematics  226,  Computer 
Science  111  and  115,  116,  or  118,  and  French  201-202  or  German  201-202.  A  "C"  or  better 
average  on  Biology  courses  above  299. 

This  degree  program  is  designed  for  those  students  who  plan  to  attend  graduate  school  or 
seek  employment  in  various  fields  of  biological  specialization. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Marine  Biology  for  the  B.S.  degree:  Basic  core 
requirements  are  Biology  205,  206,  207,  and  208  which  must  be  taken  within  the  first  four 
semesters.  Biology  362,  366,  345,  or  355  or  347  with  or  without  a  lab;  315  or  316  or  335  wither 
without  lab  or  474;  495;  a  minimum  of  8  hours  selected  from  the  following:  365  or  481,  446  or 
472,  457,  458,  462,  468.  Collateral  requirements  are  Chemistry  101-102  with  lab  or  105-106- 
102  with  lab;  Geology  150;  Physics  101-102  or  201-202;  Mathematics  111-112  or  115-225  or  a 
higher  sequence;  a  minimum  of  4  semester  hours  chosen  from  Chemistry  311,  312,  333,  335; 
Chemistry  475;  Computer  Science  111,  115;  Earth  Sciences  230;  Geography  430,  432;  Geology 
101,  231,  450;  Statistics  215.  A  "C"  or  better  average  on  Biology  courses  above  299. 

This  degree  program  is  designed  for  those  students  who  plan  to  attend  graduate  school  or 
seek  employment  in  fields  of  biological  specialization  which  are  marine-related. 

For  the  purpose  of  satisfying  degree  requirements  in  Biology,  the  following  are  considered  to 
be  courses  in 

Advanced  Botany:   355,  375,  377,  446,  472,  474,  475 

Advanced  Zoology:   315,  316,  345,  356,  365,  452,  454,  456,  475,  458,  462,  481 

Cellular-molecular  Biology:  335,  347,  410,  425,  430,  440,  465,  467 

Requirements  for  Teacher  Certification  in  Biology:  In  addition  to  completing  the  require- 
ments for  a  degree  in  Biology  or  Marine  Biology  and  the  other  requirements  of  the  Teacher 
Education  Program,  the  following  courses  are  required  for  certification:  Biology  315;  235  or  335 
with  or  without  lab;  345  or  347  with  or  without  lab  or  355;  and  366. 
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Biology  Course  Descriptions 

BIO  105.  Concepts  of  Modern  Biology  (4)  An  introduction  to  the  diversity  of  life  and  the 
principles  governing  living  systems,  focusing  on  the  role  of  man  in  the  natural  world. 
This  course  employs  multi-media  instructional  materials  and  is  designed  for  the  non- 
biology  major.  Three  lecture  hours  and  three  laboratory/discussion  hours  each  week. 

BIO  108.  Introduction  to  Medical  Technology  (1)  A  survey  of  medical  laboratory  technology 
as  a  career  option.  Explores  the  many  disciplines  encompassed  by  the  profession  includ- 
ing microbiology,  chemistry,  blood  banking,  and  hematology  as  they  apply  to  the 
medical  diagnostic  laboratory,  as  well  as  brief  considerations  of  cytotechnology  and 
histo-technology.  The  course  includes  a  discussion  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  necessary 
skills,  opportunities  for  advancement,  certification  requirements,  and  visits  to  a  hospi- 
tal laboratory.  One  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  each  week. 

BIO  205, 206, 207,  208.  Core  courses  for  biology  majors;  must  be  completed  within  the  first 
four  semesters. 

BIO  205.  Introductory  Biology:  Plants  (4)  Classification,  morphology,  physiology,  and  ecol- 
ogy of  seed  plants  with  introductory  survey  of  algae,  fungi,  bryophytes,  and  lower 
vascular  plants.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  206.  Introductory  Biology:  Animals  (4)  Classification,  morphology,  physiology,  and 
ecology  of  animals,  including  a  brief  survey  of  major  phyla  and  discussion  of  human 
body  systems.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  207.  Introductory  Biology:  Cells  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  cell  as  the  basic  unit  of  life. 
Cell  structure  is  integrated  with  such  functions  as  the  utilization  of  food  energy,  the 
expression  of  genetic  potential,  cell  movement,  and  reproduction.  Three  lecture  hours 
each  week. 

BIO  208.  Methods  of  Biological  Research  (3)  Prerequisite:  2  semesters  of  introductory 
biology.  An  introduction  ot  the  scientific  method,  hypothesis  construction,  library 
resources,  paper  preparation  and  presentation,  the  use  of  computers,  and  basic 
statistics.  Three  hours  each  week. 

BIO  215.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Credit  in  Biology  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Brief  introduction  to  major  biological  principles  as  applied  tostudy  of  human 
anatomy  and  physiology.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  216.  (Physical  Education  216)  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  I  (4)  The  study  of  the 
human  integumentary,  skeletal,  muscular,  circulatory  and  respiratory  systems  as 
related  to  health  and  movement.  Three  lecture  hours  and  three  lab  hours  each  week. 

BIO  217.  (Physical  Education  217)  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  II  (3)  The  study  of 
human  nervous,  urinary,  endocrine,  digestive,  and  reproductive  systems  as  related  to 
health  and  movement.  Three  lecture  hours  each  week. 

BIO  225.  Bacteriology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Credit  in  Biology.  Open  only  to  nursing  students. 
Bacteria  and  related  organisms;  laboratory  work  in  common  bacteriological  techniques. 
Two  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  235,  236,  237,  238.  Elective  courses  primarily  for  non-major  students,  emphasizing 
"man  in  the  natural  world";  two  or  more  to  be  offered  each  semester. 

BIO  235.  Genetics  in  Human  Affairs  (3)  A  discussion  of  basic  principles  of  genetics  for 
non-majors  or  majors  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  developing  an  understanding  of  the 
relationship  of  genetics  to  the  society  of  today  and  its  possible  influence  on  the  future  of 
man.  A  survey  of  current  knowledge  of  the  inheritance  of  human  traits  is  included. 
Three  hours  each  week. 
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BIO  236.  Biology  of  the  Sea  (3)  An  introduction  to  marine  environments,  the  diversity  of 
marine  life  and  the  role  of  man  in  the  utilization  of  marine  resources.  Students  will 
become  acquainted  with  local  marine  habitats,  including:  salt  marshes,  sandy  beaches, 
tidal  flats  and  rocky  shores.  Three  lecture  hours  each  week. 

BIO  237.  Plants  and  Civilization  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  plant  kingdom,  the  diversity, 
structure,  and  function  of  plant  life,  and  the  impact  of  plants  on  human  culture,  history, 
civilization  and  economics.  Three  lecture  hours  each  week. 

BIO  238.  Microbes  and  Human  Society  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  world  of  the  microorgan- 
ism, focusing  on  the  diversity,  structure  and  function  of  microbial  life,  the  spread  and 
control  of  disease-producing  organisms,  and  the  impact  of  these  life  forms  on  human 
culture,  history,  and  civilization.  Three  lecture  hours  each  week. 

BIO  240-241.  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  (4-4)  A  comprehensive  introduction  to  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  human  organism.  Organ  systems  of  the  body  are 
discussed  individually  and  as  parts  of  interacting  groups,  with  emphasis  on  the 
processes  which  maintain  an  internal  steady-state.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 

BIO  315.  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy  (4)  Prerequisite:  Biology  206.  Comparative 
morphology  and  phylogenetic  interrelationships  of  vertebrate  animals;  representative 
organisms  dissected  in  laboratory.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  316.  Vertebrate  Embryology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Biology  206.  Fundamental  principles  of 
embryonic  development  of  vertebrate  animals;  frog,  chick,  and  pig  emphasized.  Three 
lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  335.  Genetics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Core  courses.  Principles  of  Mendelian  heredity,  I'nkage, 
mutation,  population  genetics,  and  gene  action.  Three  hours  each  week. 

BIO  335-51.  Genetics  Laboratory  (1)  Prerequisite:  Core  courses,  corequisite  Biology  335. 
Demonstration  of  basic  heredity  principles  through  study  of  Drosophila  and  other 
genetic  systems.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  341.  Clinical  Calculations  (1)  Prerequisite:  Junior  status.  Laboratory  calculations  spe- 
cifically for  Medical  Technology  majors,  although  it  will  be  open  to  other  majors  as  well. 
Reviews  basic  chemical  calculations  and  introduces  the  common  mathematic  applica- 
tions in  medical/biological  laboratory.  One  hour  each  week. 

BIO  345.  Animal  Physiology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Biology  206,  207,  and  Chemistry  102.  Com- 
parative study  of  physiological  processes  in  different  organisms  approached  through 
study  of  tissues,  organs,  and  systems.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

BIO  347.  Cell  Physiology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Biology  207  and  Chemistry  311-312.  Chemical 
and  physical  properties  of  cells.  Emphasis  on  molecular  biology  and  experimental 
biological  systems  used  to  elucidate  cellular  function.  Three  lecture  hours  each  week. 

BIO  347-51.  Cell  Physiology  Laboratory  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Biology  347.  Experi- 
ments demonstrating  basic  phenomena  underlying  cellular  function.  Three  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 

BIO  349.  (Physical  Education  349)  Applied  Physiology  of  Exercise  (4)  Prerequisite:  Biology 
215  or  345.  A  study  of  fundamental  responses  of  the  human  body  to  stress  of  exercise, 
including  compensatory  adjustments  to  long-term  physical  training.  Three  lecture  and 
three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  355.  Plant  Physiology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Biology  205,  207,  and  Chemistry  102.  A  study  of 
plant  function  at  the  molecular,  cellular,  and  organismic  levels.  Emphasis  placed  on 
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unique  aspects  of  vascular  plants.  Topics  include  water  relations,  solute  tranport, 
photosynthesis,  nitrogen  metabolism,  plant  hormones,  photocontrol  of  development, 
stress  physiology.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  356.  Vertebrate  Natural  History  (4)  Prerequisite:  Biology  206.  Identification,  classifica- 
tion, and  life  histories  of  common  vertebrate  animals  of  eastern  North  Carolina  with 
emphasis  on  field  work.  Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  362.  Marine  Biology  (4)  Prerequisite;  Biology  205,  206.  The  coastal  and  oceanic  biota 
and  their  relationships  to  the  marine  environment.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 

BIO  365.  Invertebrate  Zoology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Biology  206.  Invertebrate  organisms  with 
emphasis  on  structure,  function,  taxonomy,  phylogeny,  and  life  histories.  Three  lecture 
and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  366.  Ecology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Core  courses  and  upper  level  credit.  Ecological  principles 
pertaining  to  both  plants  and  animals.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

BIO  371.  Human  Fungal  Diseases  (1)  Prerequisites:  Biology  205  or  215  or  permission  of 
instructor.  An  in-depth  consideration  of  human  mycotic  diseases  for  medical  technol- 
ogy, nursing  and  premedical  students.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  etiology,  predisposing 
conditions,  clinical  diagnosis,  immunology,  serology  and  therapy  of  most  presently 
recognized  human  mycoses.  One  hour  each  week. 

BIO  375.  Plant  Morphology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Biology  205.  Morphological  survey  of  algae, 
fungi,  bryophytes,  lower  vascular  plants,  and  seed  plants  with  emphasis  on  life  histo- 
ries, structure,  and  development.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  377.  Mycology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Biology  205.  Taxonomy,  morphology,  physiology  and 
ecology  of  fungi.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week.  One  weekend 
field  trip  required. 

BIO  410.  (Marine  Biology  512)  Electron  Microscopy  and  Cell  Ultrastructure  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Biology  347.  A  discussion  of  the  general  and  specialized  techniques  of  transmission  and 
scanning  electron  microscopy  and  their  application  to  the  elucidation  of  the  structure 
and  function  of  cell  organelles  in  plants  and  animals.  Three  lecture  hours  each  week. 

BIO  410-51.  (Marine  Biology  512-51)  Electron  Microscopy  Laboratory  (1)  Corequisite: 
Biology  410  and  permission  of  instructor.  Techniques  for  fixing,  embedding,  and  thin 
sectioning  of  tissue  will  be  demonstrated.  Students  will  prepare  a  material  of  choice  for 
observation  and  analysis  and  examine  the  prepared  material  with  the  electron 
microscope.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  425.  Microbiology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Core  courses.  A  study  of  nonpathogenic  and  patho- 
genic microorganisms  with  emphasis  on  the  biology  of  viruses  and  bacteria.  Laboratory 
sessions  will  include  the  techniques  required  to  identify,  culture  and  stain  selected 
microorganisms.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  430.  (Anthropology  430)  Evolutionary  Biology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Biology  335.  Advanced 
survey  of  organizational  principles  of  the  genetic  apparatus  of  prokaryotes  and 
eukaryotes.  Emphasis  of  the  course  directed  to  critical  evaluation  of  current  concepts 
and  models  of  evolutionary  dynamics  using  relevant  illustrative  examples  from  the 
literature.  Three  hours  each  week. 

BIO  440.  (Marine  Biology  544)  Developmental  Biology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Core  courses. 
Concepts  of  mechanism  and  control  in  development.  Topics  include  cell  lineage 
determination,  differential  gene  activity,  cell  recognition  phenomena,  hormones,  and 
environmental  control  of  development.  Plant  and  animal  systems  studied  in  modern 
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research  literature  will  be  discussed.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

BIO  441.  Introduction  to  Immunology  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  312.  A 
general  survey  of  modern  immunological  principles.  One  hour  each  week. 

BIO  445.  (Marine  Biology  545)  Marine  Physiology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Biology  365.  Intro- 
duction to  physiological  systems  characteristic  of  marine  vertebrates  and  invertebrates. 
Emphasis  on  the  mechanisms  underlying  osmoregulation,  respiration,  temperature 
regulation,  digestion,  and  movement.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

BIO  446.  Phycology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Biology  205.  An  introductory  survey  of  algal  groups 
including  benthic  and  planktonic  freshwater  and  marine  representatives  in  local 
environments.  Morphology,  life  histories,  and  ecology  are  emphasized.  Collection  and 
preservation  techniques  are  demonstrated.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours 
each  week. 

BIO  452.  (Marine  Biology  554)  Mammalogy  (4)  Prerequisite:  Core  courses.  A  study  of 
mammals,  emphasizing  their  evolution,  taxonomic  relationships,  structural  and  physio- 
logical adaptations,  and  life  histories.  Laboratory  sessions  will  include  collections, 
identification,  and  preparation  of  specimens  and  observations  of  mammals  in  the  field. 
Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  454.  (Marine  Biology  557)  Herpetology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Core  courses.  Study  of  the 
biology  of  amphibians  and  reptiles  of  the  world.  Natural  history,  ecology,  morphology, 
and  taxonomic  relationships  are  stressed.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

BIO  456.  (Marine  Biology  556)  Ornithology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Core  courses  or  consent  of 
instructor.  An  introduction  to  the  life  of  birds.  Emphasis  will  be  on  the  identification, 
classification,  evolution,  ecology,  and  life  histories  of  the  birds  of  North  Carolina.  Three 
lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  457.  (Marine  Biology  537)  Ichthyology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Core  courses.  The  systematics, 
evolution,  and  natural  history  of  fishes,  with  field  work  emphasizing  the  ecology  and 
behavior  of  fishes.  Field  trips  and  individual  research  projects  required.  Three  lecture 
and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  458.  (Marine  Biology  565)  Fisheries  Biology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Biology  457,  one  course  in 
statistics,  and  consent  of  instructor.  Advanced  studies  in  the  biology  of  fishes.  Such 
topics  as  age,  growth,  foods,  parasites,  population  dynamics,  reproduction,  migration, 
and  economic  pressures  are  covered.  A  technical  report  on  the  biology  of  a  fish  species  is 
required.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  460.  (Marine  Biology  567)  Limnology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Core  courses  and  Chemistry  102. 
An  examination  of  the  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  characteristics  of  freshwater 
systems,  particularly  lakes,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  interrelationships  of  these 
characteristics.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  462.  (Marine  Biology  552)  Deep  Sea  Biology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Biology  362.  Biology  of 
animals  inhabiting  the  deep  sea  environment  off  North  Carolina.  Emphasizes  faunal 
zonation,  abyssal  zoo-geography,  high  pressure  and  low  temperature  adaptations, 
reproductive  strategies,  origin  and  speciation  in  deep  sea.  Three  hours  each  week. 

BIO  465.  (Marine  Biology  540)  (Chemistry  465)  Biochemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  Chemistry 
312.  Chemical  properties  and  metabolism  of  amino  acids,  proteins,  carbohydrates, 
lipids,  and  nucleic  acids;  enzyme  kinetics;  bioenergetics,  regulatory  mechanisms.  Three 
hours  each  week. 
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BIO  466.  (Marine  Biology  534)  Advanced  Ecology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Biology  366.  Advanced 
selected  topics  in  ecosystem  energetics,  population  dynamics,  and  community  ecology. 
Emphasis  on  team  teaching  and  student  research.  Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 

BIO  467.  (Marine  Biology  542)  (Chemistry  467)  Biochemical  Methodology  (3)  Prerequisite 
or  corequisite:  Biology  465  or  Chemistry  465  and  consent  of  instructor.  A  laboratory 
course  dealing  with  the  techniques  and  methodology  of  modern  biological  chemistry. 
Topics  include  various  types  of  chromatography  and  isolation  and  assay  procedures  for 
various  biological  molecules.  One  lecture  and  five  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  468.  (Marine  Biology  570)  Planktonology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Biology  365  or  consent  of 
instructor.  The  classification,  productivity,  life  histories,  and  interrelationships  of 
planktonic  organisms  and  a  survey  of  the  literature  dealing  with  plankton.  Two  lecture 
and  four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  470.  Ecology  of  Human  Populations  (3)  Prerequisite:  Biology  345,  366.  A  study  of  man's 
adaptation  to  diverse  world  environments  utilizing  geological,  physiological,  and 
ecological  principles.  Three  hours  each  week. 

BIO  472.  (Marine  Biology  572)  Marine  Phycology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Core  courses.  An 
introduction  to  the  morphology,  life  histories,  and  ecology  of  bent  hie  marine  algae  with 
emphasis  on  special  topics  such  as  morphogenesis,  ecotypic  variation  and  speciation, 
phytogeography,  or  seasonal  periodicity  of  growth  and  reproduction.  Three  lecture  and 
three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  474.  (Marine  Biology  576)  Comparative  Morphology  of  Vascular  Plants  (4)  Prerequi- 
site: Core  courses.  An  in-depth  study  of  the  major  groups  of  vascular  plants  with 
emphasis  on  structure,  life  histories,  development,  and  phylogeny.  Three  lecture  and 
three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  475.  (Marine  Biology  574)  Plant  Taxonomy  (4)  Prerequisite:  Core  courses  or  consent  of 
instructor.  An  introduction  to  identification,  classification,  and  nomenclature  of 
vascular  plants  with  emphasis  on  the  flora  of  southeastern  North  Carolina.  Two  lecture 
and  four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  480.  (Marine  Biology  580)  Field  Studies  in  Biology  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  Biology  205  and 
206,  and  consent  of  instructor  (Biology  366  and  credit  in  advanced  zoology  or  botany 
recommended).  A  research/experience-oriented  field  course  offered  in  selected  regional 
locales.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  distribution,  taxonomy,  and  ecology  of  animal  and/or 
plant  organisms. 

BIO  481.  (Marine  Biology  559)  Marine  Invertebrate  Zoology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Core  courses. 
A  field  oriented  course  which  provides  in-depth  ecological  and  taxonomic  treatment  of 
selected  invertebrate  groups.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  485.  (Marine  Biology  585)  Special  Topics  in  Advanced  Biology  (1-6)  Designed  to  deal 
with  selected  topics  not  considered  in  detail  in  regular  course  offerings.  More  than  one 
topic  may  be  taken  for  credit. 

BIO  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Biology  208,  junior  or  senior  stand- 
ing, consent  of  instructor,  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 

BIO  495.  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 
Individual  reports  and  group  discussions  of  the  results  of  student  field,  laboratory 
and/or  library  research  on  selected  topics  in  Biology.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
3  semester  hours. 
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BIO  499.  Honors  Work  in  Biology  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Second  semester  junior  or  senior 
standing.  Independent  study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  65. 

CHEMICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

Dr.  Jack  B.  Levy,  Chairman. 

The  Department  of  Chemical  and  Physical  Sciences  is  comprised  of  the  divisions  of  Chemis- 
try and  Physics. 

CHEMISTRY 

Dr.  Adcock,  Dr.  Cahill,  Dr.  Hornack,  Ms.  Jones,  Dr.  Levy,  Dr.  Martin,  Dr.  Miller,  Dr.  Nance, 
Dr.  Reeves,  Dr.  Sayed,  Dr.  Ward,  Dr.  Willey. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Chemistry  for  the  B.A.  degree: 

Core  courses:  Chemistry  101-102,  101-51,  102-51,  311-312,  311-51,  312-51,  325,  325-51, 
333  and  333-51  or  335  and  335-51,  355,  445,  495  or  Environmental  Studies  495,  Mathematics 
225-226,  and  Physics  101-102  or  201-202. 

Also  required  are  the  courses  in  one  of  the  following  emphasis  alternatives: 

Education:  Education-Psychology  block  of  31  semester  hours.  Biology  105,  and  three  of  the 
following  courses:  Biology  205,  206,  and  207;  Geology  101,  120,  and  150;  and  Physics  106  and 
260. 

Environmental  Science:  Chemistry  377,  Biology  205  or  206,  Environmental  Studies  195, 
Geology  120,  and  Statistics  215.  Among  the  required  core  courses.  Chemistry  333  and  333-51 
and  Environmental  Studies  495  must  be  elected. 

Industrial  Chemistry:  Chemistry  315-316  or  435  and  435-51,  Chemistry  377  and  385, 
Accounting  201-202,  Business  207  or  Statistics  215,  and  Business  303  or  Computer  Science 
111.  Chemistry  385  offered  Spring  1985  and  alternate  years. 

Marine  Science:  Chemistry  475,  Biology  205  or  206,  Geology  101  and  150,  and  either 
Biology  362  or  Geology  450. 

Premedical  Science;  Chemistry  417  and  465  and  Biology  206,  207,  and  315.  Chemistry  417 
offered  Spring  1984  and  alternate  years. 

A  "C"  or  better  on  each  Chemistry  course. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Chemistry  for  the  B.S.  degree: 

Chemistry  101-102,  101-51,  102-51,  311-312,  311-51,  312-51,  315-316,  321-322,  321-51, 
322-51,  either  333  and  333-51  or  335  and  335-51,  355,  435,  435-51,  445;  either  445-51,  467,  476 
or  491  (1  hour);  495  and  two  of  the  following:  415,  446,  465,  485  and  491  (3  hours). 
Mathematics  211,  212,  213,  and  315  and  either  Physics  201-202  or  Physics  101-102,  206-207.  A 
"C"  or  better  on  each  Chemistry  course.  Students  working  for  the  B.S.  degree  should  arrange 
their  work  so  as  to  take  Chemistry  321-322  in  the  junior  year.  Two  years  of  German  are 
recommended. 

Chemistry  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Chemical  and  Physical  Sciences) 

CHM  101-102.  General  Chemistry  (3-3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Mathematics  111-112 
or  115.  Fundamental  laws,  principles,  and  theories  of  chemistry  and  a  study  of  selected 
elements  and  compounds.  Normally  taken  concurrently  with  General  Chemistry 
Laboratory  (101-51,  102-51).  Three  hours  each  week. 

CHM  101-51,  102-51.  General  Chemistry  Laboratory  (1-1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
Chemistry  101-102.  Introduction  to  techniques  and  equipment  in  the  chemistry  labora- 
tory; interpretation  of  experimental  results.  Quantitative  and  qualitative  analysis 
included.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 
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CHM  105-106-102.  General  Chemistry  (2-2-3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Mathematics 
111-112  or  115.  Fundamental  laws,  principles,  and  theories  of  chemistry  and  a  study  of 
selected  elements  and  compounds.  Chemistry  105-106  is  a  slower-paced  equivalent  of 
Chemistry  101.  General  Chemistry  Laboratory  101-51  is  normally  taken  concurrently 
with  Chemistry  106,  and  Chemistry  102-51  is  taken  with  Chemistry  102.  Chemistry 
105-106,  two  hours  each  week.  Chemistry  102,  three  hours  each  week. 

CHM  103.  Chemistry  in  Everyday  Life  (4)  A  terminal,  relatively  non-mathematical  one- 
semester  course  in  chemistry  for  the  non-science  major.  Topics  include  atomic  and 
molecular  structure  as  a  basis  for  a  general  understanding  of  chemical  reactions,  drug 
activity,  cancer,  nuclear  power,  pesticides,  environmental  problems,  energy  resources, 
food  additives,  and  the  chemical  industry.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory/discus- 
sion hours  each  week.  May  not  be  taken  forcredit  after  Chemistry  102  has  been  passed. 

CHM  107.  Physical  Science  for  Nurses  (4)  A  one-semester  course  designed  for  nursing 
students.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

CHM  115.  Fundamentals  of  General  Chemistry  (3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Mathematics 
111.  A  one-semester  introduction  to  fundamental  laws,  principles,  and  theories  of 
chemistry,  and  study  of  selected  elements  and  compounds.  Prepares  students  for 
Chemistry  215.  May  not  be  taken  forcredit  after  another  General  Chemistry  course  has 
been  passed.  Three  lecture  hours  each  week. 

CHM  115-51.  Laboratory  for  Fundamentals  of  General  Chemistry  (1)  Corequisite:  CHM 
115.  Introduction  to  techniques  and  equipment  in  the  chemistry  laboratory  and 
interpretation  of  experimental  results.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

CHM  215.  Fundamentals  of  Organic  and  Biological  Chemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHM  115 
and  115-51  or  102  and  102-51.  A  one-semester  introduction  to  the  chemistry  of  carbon 
compounds  with  emphasis  on  those  involved  in  biological  processes,  including  proteins, 
carbohydrates,  lipids,  nucleic  acids,  vitamins,  and  hormones.  May  not  be  taken  forcredit 
after  Chemistry  311  has  been  passed. 

CHM   215-51.   Laboratory  for  Fundamentals  of  Organic  and   Biological  Chemistry  (1) 

Corequisite:  CHM  215.  Introduction  to  equipment  and  techniques  of  organic  and 
biological  chemistry  and  interpretation  of  experimental  results.  Three  laboratory  hours 
each  week. 

CHM  311-312.  Organic  Chemistry  (3-3)  Prerequisite;  Chemistry  102  and  102-51.  Introduc- 
tion to  the  chemistry  of  carbon  compounds,  including  structural  theory,  synthesis,  and 
reaction  mechanisms.  Normally  taken  concurrently  with  Organic  Chemistry  Labora- 
tory (311-51,  312-51).  Three  hours  each  week. 

CHM  311-51,  312-51.  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory  (1-1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
Chemistry  311-312.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

CHM  315-316.  Advanced  Techniques  of  Organic  Chemistry  (2-2)  Prerequisite  or  corequi- 
site: Chemistry  311-312  and  311-51,  312-51.  Theory  and  practice  of  chromatographic 
methods  of  separation  and  spectroscopic  methods  of  identification.  One  lecture  and 
three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

CHM  321.  Physical  Chemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102,  Physics  202,  and  Mathemat- 
ics 213.  Chemical  thermodynamics,  reaction  kinetics,  and  introduction  to  statistical 
mechanics.  Three  hours  each  week. 

CHM  322.  Physical  Chemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102,  Phyics  202  or  102  and  207, 
Mathematics  213.  Introduction  to  quantum  mechanics  with  applications  to  the  struc- 
ture of  atoms  and  molecules.  Spectroscopy,  statistical  mechanics,  and  elementary 
nuclear  and  solid  state  theory.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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CHM  321-51,  322-51.  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  (1-1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
Chemistry  321  and  322,  respectively.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

CHM  325.  Brief  Physical  Chemistry  (3)  Prerequisite;  Chemistry  102  and  one  sequence  in 
Physics.  An  abbreviated  course  in  fundamentals  of  physical  chemistry.  Normally  taken 
concurrently  with  Brief  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  (325-51).  May  not  be  taken  for 
credit  after  321  has  been  passed.  Three  hours  each  week. 

CHM  325-51.  Brief  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  (l)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemis- 
try 325.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

CHM  335.  Quantitative  Analysis  (2)  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102  and  102-51.  The  theory  of 
(a)  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis,  (b)  instrumental  techniques,  and  (c)  sampling, 
sample  preparation,  and  monitoring  of  air,  water,  etc.  Normally  taken  concurrently 
with  Quantitative  Analysis  Laboratory.  Two  hours  each  week. 

CHM  335-51.  Quantitative  Analysis  Laboratory  (2)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry 
335.  Four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

CHM  355.  History  and  Literature  of  Chemistry  (1)  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing.  Introduc- 
tion to  chemical  literature  and  sources  of  information  and  to  the  historical  development 
of  chemistry.  One  hour  each  week. 

CHM  377.  Environmental  Chemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102.  A  study  of  chemical 
principles  which  apply  to  processes  of  environmental  degradation  and  pollution  preven- 
tion. Three  hours  each  week. 

CHM  385.  Industrial  Chemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  312.  The  characteristics  of 
large  scale  chemical  processes,  including  materials  of  construction,  reactor  design,  fluid 
transport,  solvent  recovery  and  reuse,  quality  control,  and  environmental  impact. 
Specific  example  processes  include  the  conversion  of  raw  petroleum  feedstocks  to 
plastics,  fibers,  and  fuels,  and  the  production  of  ethical  rugs.  Prior  Chemistry  321  or  325 
is  recommended.  Three  hours  each  week.  Spring  1985  ant^  alternate  years. 

CHM  415.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  312.  Theoretical 
organic  chemistry  with  emphasis  on  reaction  mechanisms  and  special  synthetic 
methods.  Three  hours  each  week. 

CHM  417.  Medicinal  Chemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  312.  Systematic  study  of  the 
chemistry,  as  well  as  the  biological  activity,  or  hormones,  vitamins,  drugs  affecting  the 
nervous  system,  and  other  miscellaneous  agents.  Prior  Chemistry  415  or  Chemistry 
465  is  recommended.  Three  hours  each  week.  Spring  1986  and  alternate  years. 

CHM  435.  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry  (2)  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  333  or  335,  321  or 
325,  and  their  laboratories.  Theory  of  modern  analytical  instrumentation  and  tech- 
niques. Normally  taken  concurrently  with  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry  Laboratory 
(435-51).  Two  hours  each  week. 

CHM  435-51.  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry  Laboratory  (2)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
Chemistry  435.  Four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

CHM  445.  Inorganic  Chemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  321  or  325.  Advanced  descrip- 
tive and  theoretical  inorganic  chemistry.  Three  hours  each  week. 

CHM  445-51.  Inorganic  Synthesis  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  445.  Synthesis 
and  techniques  in  inorganic  chemistry.  Normally  taken  concurrently  with  Inorganic 
Chemistry  (445).  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

CHM  446.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  322  and  445. 
Advanced  topics  in  theoretical  inorganic  chemistry.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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CHM  465.  (Biology  465)  Biochemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  312.  Chemical  properties 
and  metabolism  of  amino  acids,  proteins,  carbohydrates,  lipids,  and  nucleic  acids; 
enzyme  kinetics;  bioenergetics;  regulatory  mechanisms.  Three  hours  each  week. 

CHM  467.  (Biology  467)  Biochemical  Methodology  (3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Biology 
465  or  Chemistry  465.  A  laboratory  course  dealing  with  the  techniques  and  methodol- 
ogy of  modern  biological  chemistry.  Topics  include  various  types  of  chromatography 
and  isolation  and  assay  procedures  for  various  biological  molecules.  One  lecture  and 
five  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

CHM  475.  (Marine  Biology  589)  Chemical  Oceanography  (3)  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102. 
Sources,  distribution,  forms  of  occurrence,  and  reactions  of  chemical  species  in 
seawater.  This  course  will  emphasize  estuarine  reactions,  dynamic  equilibria,  air- 
seawater  and  sediment-seawater  reactions,  and  human  impact  on  the  oceans.  Prior 
Geology  150  is  recommended.  Three  hours  each  week.  Spring  1086  and  alternate  years. 

CHM  476.  (Marine  Biology  588)  Chemical  Analysis  of  Natural  Waters  (2)  Prerequisite:  one 
of  the  following:  Chemistry  333,  335,  377,  or  475.  Standard  chemical  methods  will  be 
used  to  analyze  natural  water  samples,  including  several  fresh  water  samples  and 
seawater.  Methods  will  be  evaluated  with  respect  to  appropriate  applications.  Analyses 
to  be  studied  include  salinity,  chloride,  dissolved  oxygen  and  oxygen  demand,  pH  and 
alkalinity,  nutrients,  chlorophyll,  suspended  material,  and  dissolved  metals.  One  lecture 
and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week.  Spring  1985  and  alternate  years. 

CHM  485.  Industrial  Chemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  312  and  either  321  or  325.  The 
characteristics  of  large  scale  chemical  processes,  including  materials  of  construction, 
reactor  design,  fluid  transport,  solvent  recovery  and  reuse,  quality  control,  and 
environmental  impact.  Specific  example  processes  include  the  conversion  of  raw 
petroleum  feedstocks  to  plastics,  fibers,  and  fuels,  and  the  production  of  ethical  drugs. 
Three  hours  each  week.  Spring  1985  and  alternate  years. 

CHM  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairman. 

CHM  495.  Senior  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Discussion  of  selected  top- 
ics. One  hour  each  week. 

CHM  499.  Honors  Work  in  Chemistry  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Second  semester  junior  or  senior 
standing.  Independent  study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  65. 

PHYSICS 

Dr.  Clator,  Dr.  Davis,  Dr.  Haywood,  Dr.  H.  Hernandez,  Mr.  Nelson,  Dr.  Olszewski. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Physics  for  the  B.A.  degree:  Physics  201-202,  any  two 
from  315,  321  and  335;  400  (2  hours),  and  9  additional  hours  as  recommended  by  the  advisor; 
Mathematics  225-226;  1  semester  of  Computer  Science;  Chemistry  101  and  101-51.  A  "C"  or 
better  average  in  Physics  courses  at  the  300-400  level. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Physics  for  the  B.S.  degree:  Physics  201-202,  315- 
316,  321-322,  335-336,  400  (3  hours),  495  (1  hour),  and  6  additional  hours  in  Physics  as 
recommended  by  the  advisor;  Mathematics  315,  316  and  3  additional  hours  above  the  calculus; 
Chemistry  101-102  (or  105-106-102),  101-51,  and  102-51.  A  "C"  or  better  average  in  Physics 
courses  at  the  300-400  level. 
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Physics  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Chemical  and  Physical  Sciences) 

PHY  101-102.  Elementary  College  Physics  (4-4)  Corequisite:  Mathematics  111.  General 
physics  designed  for  students  in  pre-professiona!  programs  and  the  biological  sciences 
and  for  freshmen  planning  to  concentrate  in  the  physical  sciences.  Mechanics,  heat, 
sound,  light,  electricity  and  magnetism  and  introduction  to  modern  physics.  Three 
lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PHY  105.  Introductory  Physics  (4)  Terminal  course  designed  to  cover  basic  principles  of 
physics.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PHY  106.  (Environmental  Studies  106)  Environmental  Physics  (3)  A  study  of  the  environ- 
ment and  the  interrelation  of  its  physical  systems.  Emphasis  on  energy  sources,  effi- 
ciency of  their  use  and  the  effect  on  the  environment.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PHY  107.  Physics  of  Music  (4)  Study  of  the  scientific  basis  of  music.  Three  lecture  and  two 
laboratory  hours  per  week. 

PHY  108.  Meteorology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  102  or  111.  A  study  of  the  principles 
underlying  atmospheric  phenomena  and  applications  to  observational  techniques. 
Three  lecture  and  one  laboratory  hour  each  week. 

PHY  170.  Photography  (3)  Techniques  and  procedures  in  the  use  of  photographic  materials 
and  equipment. 

PHY  201-202.  General  Physics  (5-5)  Corequisite:  Mathematics  211-212,  respectively.  201: 
Mechanics,  heat,  wave  motion  and  acoustics.  202;  Electrostatics,  magnetism,  circuits, 
electrodynamics,  optics,  atoms,  electrons,  radio-activity  and  nuclear  physics.  Four  lec- 
ture and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PHY  206-207.  Problems  in  General  Physics  (2-2)  Prerequisite:  Physics  101-102  and  corequi- 
site: Mathematics  211-212.  Problems  in  general  physics  and  their  applications.  Two 
problem  sessions  each  week. 

PHY  215-216.  Electric  Circuits  (4-4)  Corequisite:  Mathematics  211.  Fundamental  laws  of 
electric  circuits;  transient  and  steady-state  sinusoidal  analysis  of  linear  circuits  by 
complex  frequency;  phasor  and  two-port  networks.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 

PHY  225.  Electronics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  An  introduction  to  electronics 
with  emphasis  on  instrumentation  and  techniques  used  in  scientific  laboratories.  Two 
lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PHY  260.  Introduction  to  Astronomy  (3)  Descriptive  course  in  principles,  theories,  and 
techniques  of  astronomy.  Three  lecture  hours  each  week  and  occasional  night  viewing. 

PHY  305.  Science  for  Elementary  Teachers  (3)  Open  only  to  students  concentrating  in 
elementary  education  and  to  in-service  teachers.  Biological  and  physical  science  areas 
appropriate  for  inclusion  in  elementary  schools.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PHY  315-316.  Electricity  and  Magnetism  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  Physics  202.  Electric  and  mag- 
netic field  theory;  Poisson's  and  Laplace's  equations;  harmonic  methods,  special 
methods  for  solution  of  electrostatic  problems,  material  media  and  boundary  value 
problems;  electromagnetic  waves  and  radiation;  electromagnetic  laws  of  optics.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

PHY  321-322.  Mechanics  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  Physics  202.  Elements  of  Newtonian  mechanics, 
mechanics  of  continuous  media.  La  Grange's  equation,  rotation  of  a  rigid  body.  Three 
hours  each  week. 
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PHY  335-336.  Introduction  to  Modern  Physics  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  Physics  202.  Survey  of 
important  developments  in  atomic  and  nuclear  physics,  including  relativity,  atomic 
spectroscopy.  X-rays  and  radioactivity.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PHY  400.  Advanced  Laboratory  (1)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Designed  to 
acquaint  students  with  the  various  laboratory  techniques,  error  analysis  and  reduction 
of  data  by  digital  computer.  One  hour  each  week. 

PHY  405.  History  of  Physics  (1)  Prerequisite:  Physics  202.  Survey  of  the  growth  of  physical 
beliefs  and  concepts  from  Copernicus  to  present.  One  hour  each  week. 

PHY  406.  Mathematical  Physics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Physics  202.  Designed  to  provide  mathe- 
matics necessary  for  advanced  undergraduate  and  beginning  graduate  study  in  physical 
sciences  and  to  develop  a  strong  background  for  students  continuing  into  mathematics 
of  advanced  theoretical  physics.  Mastery  of  calculus  and  willingness  to  build  on  this 
mathematical  foundation  are  assumed.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PHY  415.  Solid  State  Physics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Physics  336.  A  study  of  the  basic  properties  of 
solids — crystal  structure;  mechanical,  thermal  and  electromagnetic  properties  as 
determined  by  the  phonon,  electron,  and  magnon  characteristics. 

PHY  425.  Quantum  Mechanics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Physics  336.  Basic  postulates  of  quantum 
mechanics;  solution  of  the  wave  equation,  angular  momentum,  and  the  origin  of 
electron  spin.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PHY  435.  Nuclear  Physics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Physics  336.  Introduction  to  properties  of  the 
nucleus;  natural  and  artificial  radioactivity;  nuclear  reactions  and  particle  accelerators. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

PHY  445.  Optics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Physics  202.  Physical  and  geometrical  optics.  Huygen's 
principles,  electromagnetic  theory  of  light.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PHY  455.  Thermo-Physics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Physics  202.  Principles  of  thermodynamics  and 
heat  transfer;  response  of  molecules  to  temperature  effects  illustrated  by  introduction 
to  kinetic  theory  and  statistical  mechanics.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PHY  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  lunior  or  senior  standing  and  con- 
sent of  department  chairman. 

PHY  495.  Physics  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Discussion  of  selected 
topics  in  physics. 

PHY  499.  Honors  Work  in  Physics  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and 
senior  standing.  Independent  study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  07. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

(See  Mathematical  Sciences) 

CREATIVE  ARTS 

Mr.  Dennis  J.  Sporre,  chairman. 

The  Department  of  Creative  Arts  is  comprised  of  divisions  of  Art,  Drama,  Music,  and 
Speech  Communication.  The  department  offers  concentrations  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  in 
(1)  Creative  Arts  in  Art,  Drama,  and  Music,  and  (2)  Speech  Communication. 
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ART 

Ms.  Conner,  Ms.  Hobbs,  Mr.  LeQuire,  Dr.  Myers. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Creative  Arts-Art  for  the  B.A.  degree:  Art  101,  102, 
111,  112;  either  Art  211  or  212;  six  hours  chosen  from  Art  201,  202,  204;  three  hours  of  three 
or  four  hundred  level  art  history;  two  hours  chosen  from  Music  361,  362,  363;  three  hours 
chosen  from  Drama  321,  322,  323;  six  hours  chosen  from  practical  and  theoretical  courses  in 
Drama  or  Music  (histories  not  included);  twenty-four  hours  chosen  from  three  studio  areas. 
Electives  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  advisor.  A  "C"  or  better  grade  in  all  courses  taken  to 
meet  the  Creative  Arts  degree  requirements. 

Art  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Creative  Arts) 

ART  101-102.  Design  (3-3)  101:  Study  of  the  principles  of  two-dimensional  design  and 
introduction  to  color  theory.  102:  Study  of  the  concepts  of  three-dimensional  design 
and  of  the  nature  of  problem  solving.  One  lecture  and  six  studio  hours  each  week. 

ART  111-112.  Drawing  Fundamentals  (3-3)  Fundamentals  of  drawing  using  various  media: 
charcoal,  pencil,  ink,  etc.  Four  studio  hours  each  week. 

ART  201.  Ancient  World  Through  Medieval  Period  (3)  A  survey  of  art  from  ancient  through 
medieval  with  an  emphasis  on  major  artistic  developments  in  their  historical  and 
cultural  context  from  20,000  B.C.  to  1400  A.D. 

ART  202.  Renaissance  Through  Contemporary  Art  (3)  A  survey  of  art  from  the  Renaissance 
to  the  present  with  an  emphasis  on  major  artistic  developments  in  their  historical  and 
cultural  context  from  1400  A.D.  to  the  present  time. 

ART  204.  Survey  of  American  Art  (3)  A  survey  of  American  art  from  Colonial  times  to  the 
present,  with  an  emphasis  on  major  examples  of  architecture,  painting,  sculpture, 
graphics  and  the  decorative  arts.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ART  211.  Beginning  Life  Drawing  (3)  Prerequisite;  Art  111  or  112  with  permission  of 
instructor.  Drawing  from  the  model:  structure,  geometric  form  and  composition  using 
various  media:  pencil,  charcoal,  india  ink,  etc.  Six  studio  hours  per  week.  Fall. 

ART  212.  Beginning  Life  Drawing  (3)  Prerequisite:  Art  111  or  112  with  permission  of 
instructor.  Drawing  from  the  model:  structure,  anatomy,  and  composition  using  var- 
ious media:  pencil,  charcoal,  india  ink,  etc.  Six  studio  hours  per  week.  Spring. 

ART  221-222.  Beginning  Ceramics  (3-3)  Introduction  to  three-dimensional  form  and  design 
in  the  manipulation  of  clays  and  glazes;  basic  techniques  and  approaches.  One  lecture 
and  six  studio  hours  each  week. 

ART  231-232.  Beginning  Printmaking  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  Art  101  or  111  or  112  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  Problems  in  relief  and  intaglio  using  a  variety  of  materials.  May  be 
taken  in  any  sequence.  Six  studio  hours  per  week. 

ART  241-242.  Beginning  Painting  (3-3)  A  beginning  course  investigating  a  variety  of  media, 
techniques,  and  subjects.  Six  studio  hours  each  week. 

ART  251-252.  Beginning  Sculpture  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  Art  102  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Three-dimensional  form  in  clay  and  plaster;  basics  of  modeling  and  casting  abstract  and 
life  forms.  One  lecture  and  six  studio  hours  each  week. 

ART  306.  Italian  Renaissance  Art  (3)  Prerequisite:  Art  201,  202  or  permission  of  instructor. 
A  study  of  the  development  of  art  in  Italy,  1200-1600  A.D.,  with  an  emphasis  on 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture  and  graphics  as  related  to  Renaissance  culture. 
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ART  307.  History  of  Printmaking  (3)  Survey  of  printed  pictures  from  the  15th  century  to  the 
present.  An  appreciation  of  the  evolution  of  printmaking  from  its  practical  applications 
to  Fine  Art,  including  major  artists  as  printmakers.  Studio  experience  optional. 

ART  308.  20thCentury  Art  (3)  Prerequisite:  Art  201,  202,  204,  or  permission  of  instructor.  A 
study  of  movements  and  issues  in  art  from  1900  to  the  present  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States  with  an  emphasis  on  developments  as  they  contribute  to  contemporary  art. 
Painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  graphics  and  other  vehicles  of  artistic  expression  will 
be  discussed  as  they  relate  to  these  developments. 

ART  311.  Intermediate  Life  Drawing  (3)  Prerequisite:  Art  211,  212  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. Drawing  from  the  model:  structure,  composition,  development  of  personal  expres- 
sion. Six  studio  hours  per  week.  Fall. 

ART  312.  Intermediate  Life  Drawing  (3)  Prerequisite:  Art  211,  212  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. Drawing  from  the  model:  structure,  anatomy,  development  of  personal  expression. 
Six  studio  hours  per  week.  Spring. 

ART  321-322.  Intermediate  Ceramics  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  Art  222  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Continuation  of  three-dimensional  forms  and  design  in  manipulation  of  clays  and 
glazes;  basics  of  kiln  construction  and  chemistry  of  glazes.  One  lecture  and  six  studio 
hours  each  week. 

ART  331-332.  Intermediate  Printmaking  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  Art  231-232  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Further  exploration  of  printmaking  techniques  in  relief,  intaglio,  silkscreen. 
May  be  taken  in  any  sequence.  Six  studio  hours  per  week. 

ART  341-342.  Intermediate  Painting  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  Art  101,  242  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Further  exploration  of  painting  techniques  and  expression.  Six  studio  hours  each 
week. 

ART  351-352.  Intermediate  Sculpture  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  Art  252  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Three-dimensional  form  in  plaster,  ceramics  and  metals.  One  lecture  and  six  studio 
hours  each  week. 

ART  385.  Art  in  the  Elementary  School  (3)  Appreciation  of  art  designed  for  elementary 
teachers,  including  studio  work  and  art  education  theory.  One  lecture  and  three  studio 
hours  each  week. 

ART  387.  Museum  Studies  (3)  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  A  lecture/practicum 
focusing  on  the  philosophies  and  practicalexigenciesof  management  of  an  art  museum. 
The  course  involves  actual  experience  at  St.  John's  Museum  of  Art  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  director,  familiarity  with  museum  policies,  roles  of  the  staff,  and  work 
within  the  major  areas  of  museum  operations  of  administration,  exhibition,  and  educa- 
tion. Practicum  includes  exhibit  installations,  sales  gallery  operations,  working  with  the 
permanent  collection,  and  assessing  and  developing  educational  programs. 

ART  411.  Advanced  Life  Drawing  (3)  Prerequisite:  Art  31 1,  312  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Drawing  from  the  model:  drawing  as  a  finished  product,  exploration  of  drawing  tech- 
niques. Six  studio  hours  per  week. 

ART  412.  Advanced  Drawing  (3)  Prerequisite:  Art  411  or  permission  of  instructor.  Drawing 
as  a  finished  product,  exploration  of  drawing  techniques  and  subject  matter.  Six  studio 
hours  per  week. 

ART  421-422.  Advanced  Ceramics  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  Art  322  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
Further  experience  in  three-dimensional  form  and  design  and  emphasis  on  kiln  con- 
struction and  theory;  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  clays  and  glazes  including  the 
empirical  method  of  glaze  calculation.  One  lecture  and  six  studio  hours  each  week. 
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ART  431-432.  Advanced  Printmaking  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  Art  331  and  332  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Further  exploration  of  printmaking  techniques  in  relief,  intaglio,  silkscreen 
and  collograph.  May  be  taken  in  any  sequence.  Six  studio  hours  each  week. 

ART  441-442.  Advanced  Painting  {3-3)  Prerequisite:  Art  342  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Emphasis  on  techniques  and  expression.  Six  studio  hours  each  week. 

ART  451-452.  Advanced  Sculpture  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  Art  352  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Continuation  of  study  of  form  with  emphasis  on  casting  and  welding  of  metals.  One 
lecture  and  six  studio  hours  each  week. 

ART  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  junior  or  senior  standing  and  con- 
sent of  department  chairman. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  67. 

DRAMA 

Ms.  Fitzgibbon,  Dr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Sporre,  Mr.  Swink,  Dr.  Theodore,  Ms.  Young. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Creative  Arts-Drama  for  the  B.A.  degree:  Communi- 
cation 105,  Drama  321,  322,  461,  462,  and  at  least  19  other  hours  in  Drama;  one  Art  history 
course  from  201,  202  and  one  Music  history  course  from  361,  362,  363,  and  six  additional  hours 
in  either  Art  or  Music  (histories  not  included).  Electives  chosen  in  consultation  with  advisor.  A 
"C"  or  better  grade  in  all  courses  taken  to  meet  the  Creative  Arts  degree  requirements. 

Drama  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Creative  Arts) 

DRA  130.  Improvisation  (3)  Exploration  of  spontaneous  dramatic  playing  through  intensive 
exercises  and  theatre  games  meant  to  generate  greater  individual  freedom  and  self- 
discipline,  as  well  as  to  employ  improvisation  techniques  in  acting  to  develop  characteri- 
zation, stage  movement,  and  ensemble  performance. 

DRA  135.  (Physical  Education  102)  Dance  Techniques  (1)  Basic  dance  technique  on  a 
beginner  level,  including  ballet,  jazz,  and  modern  dance. 

DRA  136.  Movement  Exploration  (2)  Exploration  of  the  relationship  of  dance  to  other  art 
forms.  Study  through  modern  and  creative  dance  techniques  of  the  body's  potential  as  a 
tool  for  creative  expression,  emphasizing  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  interrela- 
tionships in  the  arts  through  weekly  choreographic  assignments. 

DRA  201.  Technical  Production  I  (3)  Basic  principles  of  scenic  materials  and  equipment.  Use 
of  materials,  methods  of  construction,  and  handling  of  scenery  and  properties.  One 
lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Participation  in  the  University  Theatre 
productions  required. 

DRA  202.  Technical  Production  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  Drama  201  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Practical  training  in  shop  organization  and  technical  production,  plus  basic  principles  of 
theatrical  graphics.  Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  each  week.  Participation  in 
University  Theatre  productions  required. 

DRA  205.  Stage  Make-up  (2)  Theory  and  practice  in  the  application  of  make-up  for  theatrical 
performances.  Four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

DRA  206.  Costume  History  and  Construction  (3)  An  examination  of  major  historical 
costume  styles.  The  student  also  will  learn  basic  costume  construction  techniques, 
applying  those  techniques  to  individual  projects  as  well  as  to  the  costumes  for 
departmental  productions.  Two  lecture  hours  and  three  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
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DRA  221.  Introduction  to  the  Theatre  (3)  Appreciation  of  theatre  through  an  understanding 
of  its  artistic  elements,  history,  dramatic  literature,  and  audience  involvement.  Three 
hours  per  week. 

DRA  225.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Film  (3)  A  survey  through  film  of  the  development  of 
motion  picture  from  its  primitive  beginnings  to  the  advent  of  sound  film.  A  visual 
illustration  of  the  basic  aesthetic  principles  controlling  film  as  art. 

DRA  231.  Acting  I  (4)  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  Use  of  body  and  voice  as 
instruments  of  expression;  development  of  acting  exercise  structure  with  mind  and 
breathing  control  practiced.  Three  class  hours  and  IVi  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

DRA  232.  Acting  II  (4)  Prerequisite;  Acting  1  and/or  permission  of  instructor.  Continuing 
and  expanding  work  on  the  use  of  body  and  voice.  Further  development  of  acting 
exercise  structure  with  emphasis  on  improvisation  and  one  scene  study.  Three  class 
hours  and  ZVi  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

DRA  235.  Dance  Technique  II  (1)  Prerequisite:  Dance  Technique  I  or  equivalent  and  consent 
of  instructor.  Basic  dance  technique  on  an  intermediate  level. 

DRA  305.  Scenic  Design  (3)  Prerequisite:  Drama  202  or  consent  of  instructor.  Play  interpre- 
tation through  the  scenic  elements.  Problems  in  theatre  graphics,  techniques  applica- 
tions, script  interpretation,  scenic  design  and  style.  Two  class  hours  and  two  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 

DRA  306.  Stage  Lighting  (3)  Prerequisite:  Drama  202  or  consent  of  instructor.  Basic 
techniques  of  theatrical  lighting.  Includes  fundamentals  of  electricity,  lighting  equip- 
ment, the  use  of  color,  and  the  basic  principles  of  design.  Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory 
hours  each  week.  Participation  in  University  Theatre  productions  required. 

DRA  307.  Theatre  Management  (3)  Course  focuses  on  various  aspects  of  management: 
publicity,  business  management,  public  relations,  and  house  management. 

DRA  321-322-323.  Theatre  History  (3-3-3)  321:  Pre-Greek  beginnings  to  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 322:  Seventeenth  century  to  nineteenth  century.  323:  Late  nineteenth  century  to 
the  present  day.  Three  hours  each  week.  ~~ 

DRA  333.  Acting  III  (1-4)  Prerequisite:  Acting  I  and  II  and/or  consent  of  instructor.  Scene 
study.  A  contractual  course  with  individual  student  commitment  concerning  the 
number  of  scene  studies  to  be  attempted.  Can  be  taken  for  up  to  four  hours  accumula- 
tive maximum. 

DRA  345.  Playwriting  I  (3)  Analysis  of  one-act  plays  and  their  construction;  the  writing  of 
an  original  one-act  play  required.  Three  hours  each  week. 

DRA  355.  Directing  I  (3)  Fundamental  principles  of  directing  with  emphasis  on  one-act 
productions.  Three  hours  each  week. 

DRA  405.  Scenic  Design  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  Drama  305  or  consent  of  instructor.  An 
advanced  approach  to  historical  styles  and  special  design  problems,  including  the 
relationship  of  architecture  to  the  mise  en  scene. 

DRA  406.  Costume  Design  (3)  Application  of  the  principles  of  theatrical  design  to  stage 
costuming.  Three  hours  per  week. 

DRA  425.  Aesthetics  of  Film  (3)  A  study  of  the  various  forms  and  content  of  film  as 
controlled  by  the  film  director.  The  theoreticalaspectsof  filmasa  workof  art.  Two  class 
hours  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 
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DRA  445.  Playwriting  II  (3)  Prerequisite;  Drama  345  or  permission  of  instructor.  Advanced 
techniques  of  playwriting  with  emphasis  on  full  length  play;  the  writing  of  an  original 
full  length  play.  Three  hours  each  week. 

DRA  455.  Directing  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  Drama  355.  Advanced  techniques  in  the  direction  of 
plays  for  the  stage.  Three  hours  each  week. 

DRA  461,  462.  Seminar  in  Dramatic  Theory  (3,  3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  or  consent 
of  instructor.  Growth  and  results  of  dramatic  theory  on  theatre.  461:  Aristotle  to 
Romantic  Period.  462:  Ibsen  to  the  present.  Three  hours  each  week. 

DRA  485.  Senior  Project  (3)  Majors  may  choose  a  specific  area  in  drama  for  a  senior  project. 
The  proposal  for  planning  and  executing  a  public  presentation  in  the  chosen  area  must 
be  submitted  to  the  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Creative  Arts  for  approval  prior  to  the 
semester  during  which  the  project  will  be  attempted. 

DRA  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  con- 
sent of  department  chairman. 

DRA  495.     Theatre  Seminars  (1-3) 

DRA  499.  Honors  Work  in  Drama  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent  study 
for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  4''2,  see  explanation  on  p.  61 . 

MUSIC 

Mr.  Bongiorno,  Dr.  Deas,  Dr.  Gardner,  Dr.  Hickman,  Dr.  Kechley,  Dr.  Martin,  Ms.  Mathew, 
Mr.  McLamb. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Creative  Arts-Music  for  the  B.A.  degree:  Music 
101-102,  201-202,  301-302,  six  semesters  of  applied  music;  six  semesters  of  participation  in  a 
major  ensemble  (Mus  084,  085,  086,  or  087.  Pianists  may  substitute  two  semesters  of  Mus 
082);  recital  or  thesis.  Music  361,  362,  363;  3  hours  of  history  from  each  of  the  two  following 
areas:  Drama  321,  322,  323,  or  Art.  Six  additional  hours  to  be  chosen  from  Drama  or  Art 
(histories  not  included).  Electives  chosen  in  consultation  with  advisor. 

A  "C"  or  better  grade  required  in  all  courses  taken  to  meet  the  Creative  Arts  degree 
requirements.  Satisfactory  completion  of  piano  proficiency  examination  is  required  of  all 
students. 

Those  who  do  not  pass  the  proficiency  examination  upon  entering  the  music  program  are 
required  to  take  piano  class  until  the  level  of  proficiency  in  the  examination  has  been  reached. 
Attendance  at  weekly  music  department  seminars  is  required. 

Admission  to  the  music  program  requires  an  audition,  interview,  and  theory  placement  test. 

LISTENING  EXAMINATION 

Each  student  will  be  required,  prior  to  graduation,  to  pass  with  a  minimum  grade  of  70  the 
Basic  Repertory  Listening  Exam  which  will  be  given  each  semester. 

PIANO  PROFICIENCY  EXAMINATION 

1.  Prepare  from  memory  one  piece  (as  found  in  Piano  Methods  for  Adults  by  Bastien-Bastien)  on 
the  level  of: 

Minuet  in  F  major  —  Mozart 

Minuet  in  G  —  Bach 

Sonatina  in  C  major  —  Clementi 

Sonatina  in  C.  Op.  157,  No.  1  —  Spindler 

2.  Sight  Reading:  Material  appropriate  to  the  level  as  described  above. 
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3.  Arpeggios:  All  major  and  minor  arpeggios  hands  together,  2  octaves,  ascending  and 
descending. 

4.  Triads:  To  be  played  hands  together,  all  major  and  minor  triads,  root  position,  first 
inversion,  second  inversion,  ascending  and  descending  —  basic  cadential  progressions, 
including  secondary  dominants  and  modulation. 

5.  Scales:  All  major  and  minor  scales,  hands  together,  2  octaves  ascending  and  descending. 

6.  Harmony:  Students  will  be  required  to  harmonize  at  sight  simple  folk  songs  with 
appropriate  accompaniment. 

Music  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Creative  Arts) 

MUS  082.  Accompanying  (1)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Accumulative  credit 
limited  to  eight  semester  hours.  Student  will  be  assigned  an  instrumentalist  or  vocalist 
with  whom  to  work.  One  hourly  class  meeting  per  week,  plus  accompanymg  for  lesson 
of  soloist  and  adequate  rehearsal  time  with  soloist  per  week  to  prepare  for  the  lesson  of 
the  soloist. 

MUS  083.  UNCW  Chamber  Singers  (1)  Select  group  drawn  from  the  concert  choir  (086)  by 
audition.  Group  studies  the  gamut  of  works  from  chamber  works  to  secular  and  popular 
music.  Two  hourly  rehearsals  per  week. 

MUS  084.  Jazz  Ensemble  (1)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  The  study  and  performance 
of  jazz  techniques  and  interpretation  of  popular  styles  in  large  and/or  small  ensemble. 
Open  to  any  student  who  has  had  instrumental  experience.  Participation  is  determined 
by  audition  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester.  One  2-hour  rehearsal  per  week. 

MUS  085.  Wind  Ensemble  (1)  Open  to  any  student  who  has  had  previous  training  or 
experience  in  instrumental  music  and  who  has  the  consent  of  the  director.  May  be 
repeated  indefinitely.  Accumulative  credit  limited  to  eight  semester  hours.  Three 
studio  hours  each  week. 

MUS  086.  Concert  Choir  (1)  Prerequisite;  Auditions  by  director.  May  be  repeated  indefi- 
nitely. Accumulative  credit  limited  to  eight  semester  hours.  Three  studio  hours  each 
week. 

MUS  087.  Orchestra  (1)  Tuesdays  7:30-9:30  p.m.  Auditions  by  director.  Study  and  perfor- 
mance of  the  orchestral  literature  performed  with  the  UNCW/Community  Orchestra 
which  meets  for  a  minimum  of  two  hours  per  week  and  gives  an  average  of  four 
performances  per  year. 

MUS  101-102.  Theory  I  (3-3)  101:  Concepts:  Time,  gesture,  pitch.  Fundamentals  of  nota- 
tion. Functional  tonality.  Basis  of  tonal  counterpoint:  Two,  three,  and  four  voices. 
Analysis  of  Bach  chorales,  melodic  structures.  102:  Concepts:  Continued.  Application 
of  basic  concepts  in  analysis  of  18th  century  music  literature.  Three  lecture  and  two 
laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MUS  105.  Rudiments  of  Music  (3)  A  general  survey  of  the  basic  materials  of  music,  including 
the  study  of  musical  rudiments,  listening  experiences,  sight  singing,  keyboard,  and 
other  related  activities.  The  course  is  designed  for  elementary  education  students, 
public  school  teacher  recertification,  music  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  Music 
Theory  101,  and  for  students  who  wish  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  music.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

MUS  115.  Survey  of  Music  Literature  (3)  Designed  to  increase  the  student's  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  music;  technical  knowledge  of  music  not  required.  Three  hours  each 
week. 
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MUS  116.  History  of  Jazz  (3)  A  survey  of  the  evolution  of  this  American  art  form  from  its 
African  roots  and  European  influences  to  the  present.  Technical  knowledge  of  music 
not  required.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MUS  117.  American  Music  (3)  A  survey  of  American  composers,  musicians,  and  music 
making  (classical,  folk  and  religious)  from  the  earliest  days  of  European  settlement  to 
the  present.  Technical  knowledge  of  music  helpful,  but  not  required.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

MUS  118.  Survey  of  Electronic  Music  (3)  A  non-technical  survey  of  electronic  music, 
analytical  study  of  compositions  from  recordings,  and  basic  compositional  methods 
utilizing  the  facilities  of  the  UNCW  electronic  music  studio.  Technical  knowledge  of 
music  not  required. 

MUS  131.  Chamber  Music  Workshop  (1)  Open  to  any  student  who  has  had  previous 
training  and  experience  and  who  has  the  consent  of  the  chairman  of  the  department. 
Small  instrumental  and  vocal  ensembles.  Type  of  group  will  depend  upon  availability  of 
personnel  and  faculty  instructor.  Two  hours  per  week.  Accumulative  credit. 

MUS  133.  Opera  Workshop  (3)  Prerequisite:  Music  195  (Voice)  or  consent  of  instructor.  The 
musical  preparation  and  staging  of  operatic  scenes  through  dramatic  interpretation, 
body  movement,  and  improvisation.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MUS  134.  Choral  Workshop  (3)  Survey  of  choral  literature  of  all  periods,  including  contem- 
porary and  popular,  through  performance,  score  study,  and  analytical  listening.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

MUS  141-142.  Class  Piano  I  (1-1)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Recommended  for  all 
students  enrolled  in  Music  Theory  101-102  and  music  majors  who  have  not  passed  the 
piano  proficiency  examination.  Laboratory  hours  as  required. 

MUS  143-144.  Class  Guitar  (1-1)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Class  instruction  in 
classical  guitar.  Prior  experience  is  not  required.  Two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MUS  146.  Class  Voice  (1)  Prerequisite;  Consent  of  instructor.  Singing  techniques  learned 
through  vocal  exercises  and  study  of  song  literature.  Two  hours  each  week.  Accumula- 
tive credit. 

MUS  195,  196.  Lower  Level  Applied  Music,  Private  Lessons  (1,  2)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of 
instructor.  One  hour  credit  with  a  half-hour  lesson  each  week;  two  hours  credit  with 
one  hour  lesson  each  week.  Accumulative  credit. 

Sections  01  Piano  Sections  11  Saxophone 

02  Organ  12  Bassoon 

03  Voice  13  French  Horn 

04  Violin  14  Trumpet 

05  Viola  15  Trombone 

06  Cello  16  Baritone  Horn 

07  String  Bass  17  Tuba 

08  Flute  and  Piccolo  18  Percussion 

09  Oboe  19  Classical  Guitar 

10  Clarinet  20  Harpsichord 

MUS  201-202.  Theory  II  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  Music  101-102.  201-202:  Basic  musicianship 
skills.  201:  Music  of  the  Medieval  and  Renaissance  periods.  202:  Music  of  the  Baroque 
period.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MUS  203.  Composition  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  A  beginning  study  of 
compositional  techniques  through  direct  application  in  original  compositions.  One  hour 
seminar  each  week  plus  private  instruction.  Accumulative  credit. 
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MUS  235.  Jazz  Improvisation  (1)  Prerequisite:  Music  101-102  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Development  of  materials  and  practices  for  improvisational  skills  in  the  jazz  idiom. 
Open  to  any  student  with  instrumental  experience.  Two  one  (1)  hour  meetings  per 
week.  Presentation  will  be  in  both  lecture  and  performance  format. 

MUS  241-242.  Class  Piano  II  (1-1)  Prerequisite:  Music  142  or  consent  of  instructor  based  on 
placement.  Recommended  for  all  music  majors  who  have  not  passed  the  piano  profi- 
ciency examination.  Two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MUS  243-244.  Class  Strings  (1-1)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Class  instruction  in 
violin,  viola,  cello,  or  string  bass.  Two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MUS  245.  Woodwind  Methods  (1)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Prior  experience  not 
required.  Two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MUS  247.  Brass  Methods  (1)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Prior  experience  not 
required.  Two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MUS  249.  Percussion  Methods  (1)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Prior  experience  not 
required.  Two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MUS  255.  Church  Music  Literature  (3)  Prerequisites:  Knowledge  of  music  fundamentals.  A 
survey  of  music  literature  of  the  western  church  including  a  study  of  the  historical 
function  of  various  musical  idioms  and  styles. 

MUS  285.  Basic  Conducting  (3)  Prerequisite:  Music  102, 142.  An  examination  of  conducting 
techniques,  score  reading  techniques  and  an  understanding  of  terminology. 

MUS  301,  302.  Theory  III  (3-5)  Prerequisite:  Music  202.  301-302:  Basic  musicianship  skills; 
301:  Music  of  the  Romantic  period.  302:  Music  of  the  20th  century.  Three  lecture  hours 
each  week. 

MUS  303.  Electronic  Music  Composition  (3)  Available  to  students  with  a  concentration  in 
music  and  to  other  students  who  have  completed  at  least  one  semester  of  Music  203. 
Techniques  of  electronic  music  composition  utilizing  the  facilities  of  the  UNCW  elec- 
tronics music  studio. 

MUS  306.  Orchestration  (2)  Prerequisite:  Music  243-244,  245,  247,  and  249,  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Techniques  of  transcribing,  arranging,  and  scoring  music  for  various 
instruments  and  instrumental  combinations.  Designed  for  students  concentrating  in 
music.  Two  hours  each  week. 

MUS  325.  Music  Education  for  Elementary  Teachers  (3)  Prerequisite:  Music  105  (recom- 
mended) or  Music  115.  Approach  to  the  teaching  of  music  at  the  elementary  level, 
including  the  use  of  piano  laboratory.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MUS  326.  Methods  of  Teaching  Music  in  the  Elementary  Schools  (K-6)  (2)  Prerequisite: 
Consent  of  instructor;  open  only  to  currently  enrolled  music  education  majors.  The 
purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  scope  and  goals  of  the  elementary  music  curricu- 
lum, the  organization  of  musical  content  with  regard  to  learning  theories  and  develop- 
mental characteristics  of  the  child,  and  the  development  of  evaluative  procedures  based 
on  behavioral  objectives.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  some  of  the  innovative  ideas  in  the 
field,  including  techniques  developed  by  Orff  and  Kodaly.  The  course  will  also  include 
an  evaluation  of  music  textbooks  and  materials  for  this  level. 

MUS  327.  Methods  of  Teaching  Music  in  the  Secondary  Schools  (7-12)  (2)  Prerequisite: 
Open  only  to  currently  enrolled  music  education  majors  with  consent  of  instructor.  The 
purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  scope  and  goals  of  the  secondary  music  curricu- 
lum, the  organization  of  musical  content  with  regard  to  learning  theories  and  behavioral 
characteristics  of  the  adolescent,  and  the  development  of  evaluative  procedures  based 
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on  behavioral  objectives.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  methods  for  teaching  music  in  the 
classroom.  The  course  will  also  include  an  evaluation  of  music  textbooks  and  materials 
for  this  level. 

MUS  361-362-363.  History  of  Music  (2-2-2)  361:  Stylistic  development  of  music  and  related 
social  and  historical  events  of  the  Medieval  and  Renaissance  eras.  362:  Stylistic  devel- 
opment of  music  and  related  social  and  historical  events  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 
363:  Stylistic  development  of  music  and  related  social  and  historical  events  of  the  19th 
and  early  20th  centuries. 

MUS  373.  Instrumental  Methods  (2)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor;  Music  285,  243, 
245,  247,  249.  Methods  of  teaching  instrumental  classes  and  ensembles  from  elemen- 
tary through  senior  high  school.  Includes  repertoire,  marching  band  techniques,  his- 
tory, the  designing  of  a  total  program,  rehearsal  techniques,  techniques  of  developing 
musicianship,  and  practical  aspects  of  teaching  instrumental  music. 

MUS  375.  Piano  Pedagogy  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  Two  years  private  piano  instruction  at  college 
level.  Problems,  materials,  and  methods  in  teaching  beginning  piano  to  children. 

MUS  376.  Piano  Pedagogy  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  Two  years  private  piano  instruction  at  college 
level.  Problems,  materials,  and  methods  in  teaching  piano  to  older  students  of  high 
school  and  early  college  age. 

MUS  377.  Choral  Methods  (2)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor;  Music  285.  Methods  of 
teaching  choral  ensembles  from  elementary  through  senior  high  school.  Includes  reper- 
toire, history,  the  designing  of  a  total  program,  rehearsal  techniques,  techniques  of 
developing  musicianship  and  the  practical  aspects  of  teaching  choral  music. 

MUS  379.  Vocal  Methods  (1)  Basic  procedures  of  teaching  voice  with  emphasis  on  the  junior 
and  senior  high  school  levels.  Materials  for  solo  voice  studied  and  performed.  Two 
laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MUS  395,  396.  Upper  Level  Applied  Music,  Private  Lessons  (1,  2)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of 
instructor.  One  hour  credit  with  a  half-hour  lesson  each  week;  two  hours  credit  with 
one  hour  lesson  each  week.  Accumulative  credit. 

Sections  01  Piano  Sections  11  Saxophone 

02  Organ  12  Bassoon 

03  Voice  13  French  Horn 

04  Violin  14  Trumpet 

05  Viola  15  Trombone 

06  Cello  16  Baritone  Horn 

07  String  Bass  17  Tuba 

08  Flute  and  Piccolo  18  Percussion 

09  Oboe  19  Classical  Guitar 

10  Clarinet  20  Harpsichord 

MUS  403.  Advanced  Composition  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Music  203  and  consent  of  instructor. 
Music  majors  only.  Advanced  study  of  compositional  techniques  through  direct  applica- 
tion in  original  compositions.  One  hour  seminar  each  week  plus  private  instruction. 
Accumulative  credit. 

MUS  485.  Advanced  Conducting  (3)  Prerequisite:  Music  285.  Study  in  either  choral  or 
instrumental  techniques.  This  course  enables  the  student  to  work  with  the  appropriate 
ensemble  using  selected  literature,  i.e.,  orchestral,  wind  ensemble  or  vocal  literature, 
for  the  various  mediums. 
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MUS  490.  Thesis  (1)  A  research  thesis  in  a  subject  to  be  determined  in  consultation  with  the 
music  faculty  during  the  semester  preceding  the  taking  of  this  course. 

MUS  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite;  junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairman. 

MUS  493.     Recital  (1)  Consent  of  the  music  faculty. 

MUS  495.  Seminar  in  Music  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing.  Designed  to  deal  with  special 
subjects  not  considered  in  detail  in  regular  course  offerings.  More  than  one  topic  may  be 
taken  for  credit. 

MUS  499.  Honors  Work  in  Music  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and 
junior  or  senior  standing.  Independent  study  for  honors  students. 

For  2^2  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  67. 

SPEECH  COMMUNICATION 

Dr.  Welch,  coordinator.  Mr.  Bluebond,  Dr.  Rohler,  Dr.  Tallant,  Mr.  Trimble,  Dr.  Weiss. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Speech  Communication  for  the  B.A.  degree:  Com- 
munication 105,  221,  230,  275,  327,  340,  341;  Anthropology  208;  English  311;  Philosophy  and 
Religion  110;  Psychology  311;  and  six  hours  of  Modern  Language  or  Computer  Science 
Language.  The  collateral  area  (18  hours)  will  be  determined  individually  in  consultation  with 
the  advisor.  A  grade  of  "C"  or  better  on  all  required  courses  in  the  concentration. 

Speech  Communication  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Creative  Arts) 

COM  105.  Fundamentals  of  Speech  (3)  Principles  and  basic  skills  in  speaking  and  listening; 
classroom  exercise  and  discussion.  Three  hours  each  week. 

COM  116.  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature  (3)  The  study  and  analysis  of  literature  through 
the  medium  of  oral  performance.  Three  hours  each  week. 

COM  170.  Intercollegiate  Forensics  (1)  One  hour  of  academic  credit  each  semester  (up  to 
eight  hours  total)  for  participation  in  debate  and/or  individual  speaking  events  on  the 
Intercollegiate  Forensics  Team.  One  hour  each  week. 

COM  210.  Oral  Interpretation  of  Children's  Literature  (3)  Focuses  on  several  methods  of 
performance  of  children's  literature.  Storytelling,  solo  performance  and  group  perfor- 
mance will  be  covered.  Areas  of  emphasis  will  be  selection  of  suitable  material,  cutting 
of  the  material  and  techniques  of  performance.  Three  hours  each  week. 

COM  220.  Interpersonal  Communication  (3)  This  course  focuses  upon  the  communication 
process  in  face-to-face  situations.  It  is  designed  to  improve  the  everyday  communica- 
tion skills  of  the  student  through  a  greater  understanding  of  the  interpersonal  process. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  development  of  interviewing  techniques,  information 
acquisition  and  persuasive  dialogues.  Three  hours  each  week. 

COM  221.  Group  Discussion  (3)  Prerequisite:  Communication  105  or  consent  of  instructor. 
The  study  of  and  practice  in  oral  group  methodologies,  including  panel,  forum  and 
symposium  speaking.  Three  hours  each  week. 

COM  230.  Voice  and  Diction  (3)  Principles  and  use  of  the  voice  exercises  in  vocal  variety, 
articulation  and  pronunciation.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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COM  265.  Survey  of  Mass  Communications  (3)  An  examination  of  U.S.  radio,  television, 
nev^spaper,  magazines  and  film.  Emphasison  their  development,  functions,  theoretical 
foundations,  present  uses,  and  effects.  Special  project  required.  Three  hours  each  week. 

COM  268.  Broadcast  Journalism  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Principles  and  basic  skills  in 
writing  for  the  broadcast  media;  includes  exercises  inside  and  outside  of  classroom. 
Emphasis  on  broadcast  news  writing,  news  coverage,  news  editing,  and  news  problems 
and  potentials.  Three  hours  each  week. 

COM  270.  Parliamentary  Procedure  (1)  Principles  and  rules  governing  deliberative  assem- 
blies. One  hour  each  week. 

COM  275.  The  Art  of  Persuasive  Speech  (3)  Prerequisite:  Communication  105  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Power  of  speech  as  a  tool  to  control  thought  processes  of  others  in  both 
negative  and  positive  ways.  Three  hours  each  week. 

COM  276.  Debate  (3)  Prerequisite:  Communication  105,  170,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Principles  of  argumentation  and  style  in  their  application  to  formal  debate;  practice  in 
conventional  debate  form  on  current  national  intercollegiate  debate  resolution.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

COM  290.  Rhetoric  of  Popular  Culture  (3)  Analysis  will  focus  upon  an  understanding  of  the 
various  persuasive  influences  inherent  in  modern  society.  Areas  of  emphasis  will 
include  analysis  of  persuasive  appeals  in  advertising,  music,  art,  movies,  theatre,  social 
movements,  politics,  literature,  and  sports.  Three  hours  each  week. 

COM  325.  Business  and  Professional  Speaking  (3)  Prerequisite:  Communication  105.  Public 
speaking  skills  in  directed  experiences  especially  related  to  speech  communication  tasks 
which  accompany  the  role  of  a  business  or  professional  person.  Topics  include  the 
delivery  of  briefings,  manuscript  speeches,  conferences,  interviewing,  salesmanship, 
use  of  electronic  extenders  and  visual  aids.  Three  hours  each  week. 

COM  327.  Organizational  Communication  (3)  Prerequisite:  Communication  105.  The 
study  of  communication  in  organizations;  theories  of  communication  and  their  applica- 
tions to  organizations.  Three  hours  each  week. 

COM  340.  Communication  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite:  Communication  105  or  consent  of 
instructor.  The  course  explores  theoretical  perspectives  concerning  how  and  why 
people  communicate.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  a  greater  understanding  of  the  human 
communication  process.  Three  hours  each  week. 

COM  341.  Rhetorical  Theory  (3)  Prerequisites:  Communication  105,  Communication  340 
or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Introduction  to  the  basic  classical  and  contemporary 
theories  of  rhetoric  from  Plato  through  the  present.  Three  hours  each  week. 

COM  365.  The  Broadcast  Regulatory  Process  (3)  Prerequisite:  Communications  265,  268,  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Survey  of  broadcast  history,  law,  politics,  and  regulation  with 
emphasis  on  the  roles  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  the  White  House, 
Congress,  courts,  citizen's  groups,  and  the  broadcast  industry  itself  in  creating  and 
enforcing  broadcast  regulations. 

COM  415.  Readers  Theatre  (3)  Prerequisite:  Communication  116.  The  application  of  oral 
interpretation  techniques  to  group  readings.  Students  will  be  involved  in  both  technical 
and  performance  aspects  of  production.  Three  hours  each  week. 

COM  450.  History  of  Rhetoric  and  Public  Address  (3)  A  survey  of  the  development  of 
rhetorical  principles  and  style  as  evidenced  by  significant  historical  personalities  and  the 
literary  genre  of  public  address.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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COM  465.  Mass  Communications  in  Society  (3)  Prerequisite;  Communication  265.  A 
seminar  encompassing  the  development  of  mass  communications,  the  obligations  of  the 
press,  radio  and  television,  the  government  and  the  right  to  know,  censorship,  invasion 
of  privacy  and  other  effects  of  mass  communications.  Three  hours  each  week. 

COM  485.     Senior  Project  (3) 

COM  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  con- 
sent of  the  department  chairman. 

COM  495.  Topical  Seminar  in  Speech  Communication  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and 
consent  of  instructor.  Special  topics  in  Communications  which  are  not  dealt  with  in 
other  courses. 

COM  498.  Internship  in  Speech  Communication  (3-6)  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Speech 
Communication  Faculty  and  Senior  Status.  A  program  of  work  and  study  conducted 
within  an  agency  and/or  setting  which  provides  practical  experience  with  observation 
of  applications  of  theoretical  concepts  in  Speech  Communication.  Open  to  qualified 
students  with  permission  of  the  Speech  Communication  faculty. 

COM  499.  Honors  Work  in  Communication  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Indepen- 
dent study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  65. 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

(See  Sociology  and  Anthropology) 

DRAMA 

(See  Creative  Arts) 

EARTH  SCIENCES 

Dr.  Victor  A.  Zullo,  chnirman.  Dr.  Ainsley,  Dr.  Cleary,  Dr.  Dockal,  Dr.  Harris,  Dr.  Huntsman, 
Dr.  Hyers,  Dr.  Karfunkel,  Dr.  Laws,  Mr.  Markun,  Dr.  Randall,  Ms.  Winslow 

The  Department  of  Earth  Sciences  offers  concentrations  in  Geography  and  Geology  which 
prepare  the  student  for  advanced  studies  or  for  teaching,  research  and  technical  careers 
available  to  one  who  holds  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Geography  for  the  B.A.  degree:  Core  requirements: 
Geography  110,  130,  140,  270,  320,  322,  325,  429,  405.  Collateral  requirements  are  Computer 
Science  111  and  Statistics  215.  In  addition  there  are  two  options,  described  below,  one  of  which 
a  student  must  elect  in  order  to  complete  the  degree  requirements.  A  "C"  (2.0)  or  better 
average  on  all  courses  taken  within  the  department  and  a  "C"  (2.0)  or  better  average  on  all 
required  courses  above  the  100  level  in  the  department. 

Option  1. 

This  option  provides  a  broad,  flexible  program  to  meet  personal  educational  goals  and 
interests  including  careers  and  graduate  study  in  geography. 

(a)  Physical  Geography:  7  hours  selected  from  Geography  230,  333,  335,  33'6  and  432. 

(b)  Economic  and  Urban  Geography:  6  hours  selected  from  Geography  312,  315  and  317. 

(c)  Applied  Geography  and  Planning:  6  hours  selected  from  Geography  372,  375  and  378. 

(d)  Cultural  Geography:  9  hours,  including  3  hours  in  regional  geography,  selected  from 
Geography  240,  255,  282,  350,  352,  382,  and  385. 
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Option  2. 

This  option  is  designed  specifically  for  students  interested  in  pursuing  careers  and/or 
graduate  study  in  planning  and  applied  geography. 

(a)  Geography  312,  317,  333  and  335. 

(b)  Geography  496  or  498  and  6  hours  selected  from  Geography  372,  375,  378. 

(c)  6  hours  selected  from  Economics  105,  Political  Science  207,  308,  and  Sociology  315,  385. 

Geography  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Earth  Sciences) 

GGY  110.  Economic  Geography  (3)  Human  economic  activities,  their  location  and  relation- 
ships to  physical  and  economic  conditions  of  the  environment.  Three  hours  each  week. 

GGY  130.  Introduction  to  Physical  Geography  (4)  Maps  and  map  projections  and  their  uses: 
analysis  of  the  spatial  distribution  and  character  of  environmental  elements,  including 
climate,  land  forms,  vegetation,  and  soils.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

GGY  140.  Introduction  to  Human  Geography  (3)  Concepts  and  methods  of  human 
geography  with  emphasis  on  current  problems  related  to  the  spatial  distribution  of 
population.  Three  hours  each  week. 

GGY  220.  Earth  Science  Graphics  (3)  Methods  of  graphic  expression  related  to  natural 
science  in  general;  use  of  various  media;  methods  of  reproducing  graphic  works; 
introduction  to  aerial  photography  interpretation  and  basic  map  use.  One  lecture  and 
four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

GGY  230.  Introduction  to  Weather  and  Climate  (3)  Examination  of  general  climatic 
characteristics  through  space  and  time,  especially  as  influenced  by  controls  upon 
temperature,  wind  and  moisture  distributions,  and  by  planetary,  regional  and  local 
atmospheric  disturbances.  Three  hours  each  week. 

GGY  240.  Population  Geography  (3)  Prerequisite:  Geography  140  or  consent  of  instructor. 
A  study  of  the  spatial  dimensions  of  population  growth,  density  and  movement  and  of 
the  shifts  in  these  patterns  as  they  relate  to  changes  in  selected  socio-economic  and 
cultural  phenomena.  Three  hours  each  week. 

GGY  255.  Historical  Geography  of  the  Middle  East  (3)  Geographical,  archaeological, 
historical  and  geological  investigation  of  the  physical  environment  and  cultural 
landscapes  that  provided  the  settings  for  the  evolution  of  the  population,  economies  and 
cultures  of  Southwestern  Asia.  Three  hours  each  week. 

GGY  270.     Principles  of  Land  Use  Planning  (3)  Prerequisites:  Geography  130  and  140  or 

consent  of  instructor.  Introduction  to  planning  techniques  and  to  planning  as  a 
profession.  Classification  and  analysis  of  spatial  variations  in  land  use  patterns  and 
development  processes  as  they  relate  to  the  physical  environment  and  human  activities. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

GGY  282.  Geography  of  North  Carolina  (3)  Prerequisite:  Geography  140  or  consent  of 
instructor.  A  survey  of  the  physical  and  cultural  landscapes  of  North  Carolina  with  the 
emphasis  on  an  understanding  of  the  complex  geographical  variety  that  exists  within  a 
dynamic  and  growing  southern  state.  Three  hours  each  week. 

GGY  312.  Geography  of  Transportation  (3)  Prerequisite:  Geography  110  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Study  of  the  structural  elements  of  transportation  systems  and  the  spatial 
processes  associated  with  their  development.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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GGY  315.  Industrial  Geography  (3)  Prerequisite:  Geography  110  or  credit  in  economics  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Factors  underlying  the  distribution,  development  and  character 
of  manufacturing  activities  and  industrial  regions.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  location 
theory.  Three  hours  each  week. 

GGY  317.  Urban  Geography  (3)  Prerequisite:  Credit  in  a  social  science  or  in  history  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Analysis  of  the  spatial  distribution,  growth,  function  and 
structure  of  urban  places  with  emphasis  on  urban  development  and  problems  in  the 
United  States.  Three  hours  each  week. 

GGY  320.  Elementary  Cartography  (3)  Techniques  of  drafting,  map  projection,  and  map 
designs;  methods  of  data  representations  on  maps.  One  lecture  and  four  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 

GGY  322.  Aerial  Photography  and  Remote  Sensing  (3)  Prerequisite:  Geography  130  or 
Geology  101.  Introduction  to  the  use  of  aerial  photography  and  other  remote  sensing 
techniques  to  analyze  topography,  geology,  vegetation  and  culture.  Two  lecture  and 
three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

GGY  325.  Quantitative  Methods  in  Earth  Sciences  (3)  Prerequisite:  Statistics  215.  Use  and 
interpretation  of  statistical  techniques  in  geographic  and  geologic  research.  The  course 
emphasizes  problem  identification,  data  collection  and  interpretation  through  assign- 
ments covering  specific  kinds  of  statistical  methods.  Three  lecture  hours  each  week. 

GGY  333.  Applied  Climatology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Geography  130  or  230  or  consent  of 
instructor.  The  spatial  distribution  and  character  of  climates,  their  relation  to  other 
elements  of  the  environment  and  to  human  activities.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 

GGY  335.  Introduction  to  Geomorphology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Geography  130  or  Geology  101 
or  consent  of  instructor.  Description  and  classification  of  land  forms;  analysis  of  the 
geologic,  climatic  and  biologic  factors  involved  in  their  formation;  survey  of  geomorphic 
provinces  of  the  United  States.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

GGY  336.  Regional  Geomorphology  of  North  America  (4)  Prerequisites:  Geography  335;  or 
Geography  130  and  Geology  101  or  consent  of  instructor.  Analysis  of  the  spatial 
patterns  and  interactions  of  geomorphic  processes  in  North  America.  Particular 
emphasis  is  given  to  (l)  examination  of  geomorphic  provinces  and  (2)  analysis  of 
regional  historical  geomorphology.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

GGY  350.  Political  Geography  (3)  Prerequisite:  Credit  in  a  social  science  or  in  history  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Geographic  factors  in  the  development  of  nations  and  in 
contemporary  national  and  international  affairs.  Three  hours  each  week. 

GGY  352.  Historical  Geography  of  the  United  States  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  201  or 
Geography  140  or  consent  of  instructor.  A  study  of  the  evolution  of  the  cultural 
landscapes  and  the  spatial  patterns  of  the  area  that  is  now  the  United  States. 
Examination  of  past  geographies  and  of  geographical  change  through  time.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

GGY  372.  Community  and  Regional  Land  Use  Planning  (3)  Prerequisite:  Geography  270. 
Application  of  planning  techniques  to  current  urban  and  regional  land  use  problems. 
Topics  include  spatial  structure  of  cities  and  regions  and  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
visual-spatial  qualities  of  communities  and  regions.  Three  hours  each  week. 

GGY  375.  Rural  Land  Use  Planning  (3)  Prerequisite:  Geography  270.  Concepts  of  planning 
applied  to  the  protection  of  open  space  in  the  face  of  increasing  development  demands 
and  pressures.  Topics  include  farmland  retention,  landscape  assessment,  land  trusts, 
preservation  and  scenic  easements,  zoning  techniques  and  land  use  plans.  Three  hours 
each  week. 
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GGY  378.     Historic  Preservation  Planning  (3)  Prerequisite:  Geography  270,  or  352  or 

consent  of  instructor.  An  applied  research  course  which  deals  with  the  procedures 
employed  by  federal,  state  and  local  agencies  in  locating,  recording,  restoring  and 
preserving  American  architectural  resources  and  material  cultural  heritage.  Subjects 
examined  include  survey,  documentation,  and  planning;  historic  districts;  adaptive  use; 
funding;  legislation;  and  organizational  roles.  Three  hours  each  week. 

GGY  382.  Regional  Geography  of  the  United  States  (3)  Prerequisite:  Geography  140  or 
History  202  or  consent  of  instructor.  A  regional  analysis  of  physical  characteristics, 
resource  base  and  human  geography  of  the  United  States.  Three  hours  each  week. 

GGY  385.  Regional  Geography  of  Europe  (3)  Prerequisite:  Geography  140  or  History  102  or 
consent  of  instructor.  A  regional  analysis  of  the  physical  and  cultural  features  of 
Europe.  Three  hours  each  week. 

GGY  429.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Geography  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in 
geography.  Development  of  geographic  thought  and  comparative  evaluation  of  current 
philosophies  concerning  the  nature  of  geography.  Three  hours  each  week. 

GGY  432.  (Marine  Biology  532)  Biogeography  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  geogra- 
phy, geology,  or  biology  or  consent  of  instructor.  Principles  and  methodology 
underlying  the  study  of  the  distribution  of  organisms  in  aquatic  and  terrestrial 
environments;  description  of  modern  global  distribution  patterns  and  their  develop- 
ment by  physiographic,  climatic  and  evolutionary  events  of  the  past.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

GGY  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairman. 

GGY  495.  Senior  Seminar  (1-3).  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  geography.  May  be 
repeated  one  time  for  credit.  One  to  three  hours  each  week. 

GGY  496.  Senior  Thesis  (2-2)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  geography.  A  supervised 
senior  thesis  on  a  topic  selected  by  the  student,  thesis  advisor,  and  thesis  committee.  A 
written  thesis,  completed  during  a  two  semester  period,  and  an  oral  defense  are 
required. 

GGY  498.  Internship  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  geography,  recommendation  of 
advisor  and  consent  of  the  geography  faculty.  The  student  works  a  minimum  of  twelve 
hours  per  week  for  an  outside  agency  or  individual  in  a  position  that  enables  the  student 
to  utilize  academic  training  in  a  practical  field  experience.  A  summary  paper  and  an  oral 
presentation  before  the  geography  faculty  are  required. 

GGY  499.  Honors  Work  in  Geography  (2-3)  Prerequisites:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and 
recommendation  of  department  chairman.  Individual  study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  67. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Geology  for  the  B.A.  degree:  Geology  101,  102,  201, 
210,  231,  331,  341,  391  (l-l).  Geography  335,  and  Earth  Sciences  495.  Collateral  requirements 
are  Chemistry  (lecture  and  laboratory)  101  (or  105,  106)-102.  Mathematics  111-112  or  115, 
and  a  minimum  of  7  hours  selected  from  Biology,  Chemistry,  Computer  Science,  Earth 
Sciences,  Geology,  Geography,  Mathematics  or  Physics.  A  "C"  (2.0)  or  better  average  on  all 
courses  taken  within  the  department  and  a  "C"  (2.0)  or  better  average  on  all  required  courses 
above  the  100  level  in  the  department. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Geology  for  the  B.S.  degree:  Geology  101,  102,  201, 
202,  231,  311,  312,  331,  341,  and  Earth  Sciences  495.  Collateral  requirements  are  Chemistry 
(lecture  and  laboratory)  101-102,  Mathematics  211-212,  Physics  201-202,  and  a  summer  field 
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course  in  geology  offered  by  another  institution.  For  those  students  wishing  to  pursue  a 
program  emphasizing  paleontology,  they  may  substitute  specific  courses  in  biology  for  the 
physics  requirement  with  approval  of  the  department.  A  "C"  (2.0)  or  better  average  on  all 
courses  taken  within  the  department  and  a  "C"  (2.0)  or  better  average  on  all  required  courses 
above  the  100  level  in  the  department.  Students  planning  to  attend  graduate  school  are  urged 
to  take  Computer  Science  111,  and  French  101-102  or  German  101-102. 

Geology  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Earth  Sciences) 

GLY  101.  Physical  Geology  (4)  Study  of  the  earth  and  the  moon;  constitution  of  the  earth's 
crust;  weathering,  erosional  and  depositional  processes;  mountain  building  forces  and 
the  earth's  internal  composition.  Field  trips.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours 
each  week. 

GLY  102.  Historical  Geology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Geology  101.  Geologic  history  of  the  earth; 
methods  of  interpreting  the  past;  ancient  environments;  development  and  evolution  of 
life.  Required  field  trips.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

GLY  120.  (Environmental  Studies  120)  Environmental  Geology  (3)  Introduction  to  the 
relationships  between  man  and  his  geologic  environment.  Concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems that  people  have  in  using  the  earth  and  the  reaction  of  the  earth  to  that  use. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  earth  processes,  earth  resources,  and  properties  of  rocks  and 
surficial  deposits  insofar  as  they  are  important  to  or  affect  human  activities.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

GLY  150.  Introduction  to  Oceanography  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  geology,  physics,  chem- 
istry and  biology  of  the  ocean;  instruments  and  techniques  of  oceanography;  resources 
of  the  ocean.  Required  field  trips.  Three  hours  each  week. 

GLY  201.  Mineralogy  (4)  Prerequisite:  Geology  101;  corequisite:  Chemistry  101,  including 
laboratory.  Principles  of  chemical  bonding  in  natural  solids;  crystal  chemistry;  physical 
conditions  of  mineral  genesis;  geologically  significant  mineral  associations;  crystallog- 
raphy; mineral  identification.  Required  field  trips.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory 
hours  each  week.  Fall. 

GLY  202.  Advanced  Mineralogy  (3)  Prerequisite:  Geology  201.  The  technique  of  mineral 
identification  and  analysis.  Theory  and  application  of  the  polarizing  microscope  and 
X-ray  dif fractometer.  Introduction  to  the  principles  of  the  electron  microprobe.  X-ray 
fluorescence  and  atomic  absorption.  One  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

GLY  210.  General  Petrology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Geology  201  or  consent  of  instructor.  A 
survey  of  the  major  igneous,  sedimentary,  and  metamorphic  rock  groups.  Emphasis  is 
on  classification,  textural  features,  mode  of  occurrence,  environments  of  origin  and 
economic  importance.  Laboratory  stresses  rock  identification  and  typical  rock  associa- 
tions. Required  field  trips.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

GLY  231.  Invertebrate  Paleontology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Geology  102or  consent  of  instructor. 
History  of  fossil  protistans  and  invertebrates  with  emphasis  on  the  principles  of  paleon- 
tology, systematics  and  evolution,  and  on  the  use  of  fossils  in  stratigraphic  correlation. 
Required  field  trips.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

GLY  250.  Coastal  Sedimentary  Environments  (4)  Prerequisite:  Geology  101  or  consent  of 
instructor.  A  study  of  the  sedimentary  processes  and  environments  of  the  world's 
coastal  systems.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  river  deltas,  estuaries,  bays,  salt  marshes,  barrier 
islands  and  associated  inlets.  Ice  bound  as  well  as  rocky  coastlines  are  also  examined. 
Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 
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GLY  311.  Igneous  and  Metamorphic  Petrology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Geology  202.  Theories  of 
genesis  of  the  major  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks  in  the  light  of  chemistry,  mineral- 
ogy, structure  and  texture,  field  associations,  and  experimental  data.  The  relationship 
between  igneous  and  metamorphic  processes  and  crust-mantle  tectonic  activity. 
Required  field  trips.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

GLY  312.  Sedimentary  Petrology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Geology  202.  Introduction  to  the  identifi- 
cation, classification  and  origins  of  sediments  and  sedimentary  rocks.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  physical  processes  controlling  sedimentation  and  study  of  modern  and  ancient 
depositional  environments.  Field  trips.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

GLY  331.  Stratigraphy  (3)  Prerequisite:  Geology  231.  An  introduction  to  the  description, 
organization  and  classification  of  layered  rocks.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  practical  use 
of  stratigraphic  principles  in  elucidating  earth  history.  Field  trips.  Two  lecture  and  three 
laboratory  hours  each  week. 

GLY  332.  Micropaleontology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Geology  231  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Paleobiology  and  geological  history  of  micro-organisms  emphasizing  the  classification 
and  systematics  of  major  microfossil  groups.  Introduction  to  the  concepts  of  paleo- 
ecology,  paleoceanography  and  biostratigraphy  utilizing  microfossils.  Three  lecture  and 
three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

GLY  341.  Structural  Geology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Geology  102  and  Math  111  or  equivalent. 
Introduction  to  the  mechanics,  fabrics,  and  geometry  of  rock  deformation,  including 
stress-strain  relationships,  folds  and  folding,  and  faulting  and  fracturing  of  rocks. 
Selected  regional  examples  introduce  and  test  concepts  and  theories  of  orogenic  rock 
mechanisms  and  tectonics.  Required  field  trip.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours 
each  week. 

GLY  391.  Field  Trips  in  Geology  (1)  Individual  field  trips  designed  to  introduce  techniques  in 
field  geology.  May  be  repeated  once  for  credit.  (Fees) 

Coastal  Processes.  Prerequisite:  Geology  101.  Field  examination  of  the  depositional  and 
erosional  processes  and  materials  in  the  marshes,  estuaries  and  barrier  islands  of  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia.  Introduction  to  the  basic  techniques  used  by  coastal  researchers 
in  field  measurements,  sample  retrieval  and  data  analysis.  Three  field  days  and  collo- 
quium. Spring. 

Coastal  Plain  Geology.  Corequisite:  Geology  331.  Field  analysis  of  depositional  pat- 
terns and  paleontology  of  Cretaceous  and  Cenozoic  units  of  the  southeastern  Atlantic 
Coastal  Plain.  Introduction  to  methods  of  litho-  and  biostratigraphic  correlation,  sam- 
pling techniques,  and  sample  analysis.  Three  field  days  and  colloquium.  Fall. 

Piedmont  Geology.  Prerequisite:  Geology  102,  corequisite:  Geology  201  or  341,  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Field  examination  of  the  petrology,  degree(s)  of  metamorphism, 
and  structural  style(s)  of  the  various  belts  of  rock  in  the  crystalline  Appalachians. 
Observations  permit  regional  tectonic  syntheses  for  the  Piedmont.  Three  field  days  and 
colloquium.  Fall. 

Appalachian  Geology.  Corequisite:  Geology  331  or  341.  Field  study  of  the  structure, 
stratigraphy,  rocks,  and  paleontology  of  the  Paleozoic  System  of  the  Appalachian 
geosyncline.  Introduction  to  sample  collection,  field  mapping  procedures,  and  methods 
of  data  analysis.  Three  field  days  and  colloquium.  Spring. 

GLY  440.  Regional  Geology  of  North  America  (3)  Prerequisite:  Geology  331,  341,  and 
consent  of  instructor.  A  survey  of  the  dynamic  evolution  of  North  America.  The  rocks, 
structures,  natural  resources,  and  tectonic  histories  of  the  different  regions  of  North 
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America  are  examined,  along  with  theories  of  their  formation  and  eventual  unification. 
The  Precambrian  shield,  the  classical  Appalachians,  and  the  Cordillera  are  included. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

GLY  450.  MarineGeoiogy  (4)  Prerequisite:  Geology  101,  Biology  362,  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Topography,  sediments,  structure  and  geologic  history  of  the  marine  and  estuarine 
environment.  Required  field  trips.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

GLY  480.  Advanced  Topics  in  Geology  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  in  department  and 
consent  of  instructor.  Study  of  selected  topics  in  geology  that  are  not  considered  in 
detail  in  regular  course  offerings.  Examples  of  specific  topics  are  plate  tectonics,  seis- 
mology, depositional  systems,  groundwater  hydrology,  geochronology,  and  advanced 
paleontology.  Taught  on  demand.  More  than  one  topic  may  be  taken  for  credit  (maxi- 
mum 6  hours). 

GLY  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  con- 
sent of  department  chairman. 

GLY  495.  Senior  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  with  a  concentration  in 
Geology  or  consent  of  instructor.  May  be  repeated  one  time  for  credit.  One  to  three 
hours  per  week. 

GLY  499.  Honors  Work  in  Geology  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and 
recommendation  of  department  chairman.  Individual  study  for  honors  students. 

For  202  and  402,  see  explanation  on  p.  bl . 

ENGINEERING 

(See  Pre-Professional  Programs  for  Requirements) 

Engineering  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Earth  Sciences) 

EGN  111.  Engineering  Graphics  (3)  Fundamentals  of  drafting  and  use  of  instruments, 
lettering,  geometric  constructions,  orthographic  projection,  auxiliaries,  sections,  fas- 
teners, dimensioning,  freehand  sketching;  axonometric,  oblique,  and  perspective  views 
and  fundamentals  of  working  drawings.  Basic  construction  and  topographic  drafting, 
inking,  methods  of  reproduction;  descriptive  geometry,  graphical  solution  of  spatial 
point,  line  and  plane  problems.  One  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

EGN  211.  Land  Surveying  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  111  orconsent  of  instructor.  The  elements 
of  plane  surveying;  basic  instrument  nomenclature,  use  and  adjustment,  methods  of 
surveying  plots  of  land  using  the  metes  and  bounds  system;  an  introduction  to  the 
public  land  surveys;  methods  of  basic  surveying  computation  involving  horizontal, 
vertical  and  angular  measurements;  legal  aspects  of  surveying  (legal  term  definitions, 
recording  processes,  federal,  state  and  local  laws  and  codes);  basic  methods  of  subdivi- 
sion. Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 

EGN  212.  Route  Surveying  (3)  Prerequisite:  EGN  211  or  consent  of  instructor.  The  ele- 
ments of  plane  route  surveying  to  include  the  operations  involved  in  horizontally  and 
vertically  aligning  roadways  (highways  and  railroads)  and  the  computations  involved  in 
the  various  operations;  horizontal  and  vertical  curves;  procedures  peculiar  to  roads, 
canals,  transmission  lines,  pipelines,  storm  and  sanitary  sewers,  urban  utility  surveys, 
along  with  the  incidental  storm  drainage  design  and  layout  for  certain  roadway  situa- 
tions. Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 
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EGN  221.  Geodetic  Surveying  (3)  Prerequisite:  EGN  211.  The  application  of  many  of  the 
principles  of  geodesy  for  the  purpose  of  transitioning  from  surveys  on  a  plane  to 
surveys  on  an  oblate  spheroid  (Earth).  The  use  of  spherical  trigonometry  and  some  of 
the  calculus  in  geodetic  surveys;  the  N.C.  State  Plane  Coordinate  System;  some  expe- 
rience in  electronic  distance  measuring;  methods  of  computation  and  field  methods  of 
triangulation,  trilateration  and  traverse;  astronomical  observations  and  computations 
involved  to  determine  latitude,  longitude  and  azimuth  (direction)  from  one  point  to 
another.  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 

EGN  222.  Topographic  Surveying  and  Mapping  (3)  Prerequisite:  EGN  211.  The  field  and 
office  processes  necessary  to  prepare  topographic  and  hydrographic  maps  of  a  specified 
area.  The  many  methods  of  data  acquisition  over  land  and  water  areas  are  examined  and 
practiced  during  the  course  to  include:  radial  line  surveys,  x.y.z.  coordinate  surveys, 
aerial  surveys  and  the  plane  table.  The  actual  preparation  of  a  "live"  map  from  field 
survey  to  finished  inked  map  is  a  primary  part  of  the  course.  Two  hours  of  lecture  and 
three  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 

ENGLISH 

Dr.  Byington,  Chairman.  Mr.  Atwill,  Dr.  Clifford,  Dr.  Collier,  Dr.  Corbett,  Dr.  Dodson,  Dr. 
Ellis,  Mr.  Fort,  Mrs.  Foushee,  Dr.  Holtzman,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  McCall,  Dr.  Olson,  Dr.  Parish, 
Mrs.  Pearsall,  Dr.  Rosselot,  Dr.  Schilb,  Dr.  D.  Seiple,  Dr.  J.  Seiple,  Dr.  Stokes,  Dr.  Sullivan,  Dr. 
Veit,  Dr.  Walker,  Mrs.  Wasson,  Dr.  Waxman,  Miss  Welborn,  Dr.  Wentworth. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  English  for  the  B.A.  degree:  English  211,  212,  and  30 
hours  at  the  300-400  level,  including  one  American  literature  course,  one  Shakespeare  course, 
one  course  in  the  English  language,  one  course  in  expository  writing,  English  460,  and  five 
electives. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  English  for  the  B.A.  degree  with  Teacher  Certifica- 
tion: English  211,  212,  and  30  hours  at  the  300-400  level,  including  one  American  literature 
course,  one  Shakespeare  course,  English  304,  English  305,  English  306,  English  460,  and  four 
electives. 

Both  programs  require  fifteen  (15)  hours  of  collaterals  selected  from  the  following:  Art  201, 
202,  203,  306;  Communication  105,  465;  Drama  221,  222,  225;  Music  115, 116;  or  any  courses 
offered  by  the  Departments  of  Modern  Languages  (except  French  105  and  Spanish  105  and 
205),  History,  and  Philosophy  and  Religion. 

A  "C"  or  better  average  is  required  in  English  courses. 

English  Course  Descriptions 

ENG  100.  Foundations  of  Composition  (O)  Intensive  writing  practice  and  instruction,  for 
students  needing  preparation  in  the  basics  of  composition.  Three  hours  each  week.  (No 
credit  granted  toward  graduation.  Hours  are  counted  in  computing  student  loads,  but 
not  in  computing  quality  point  ratios. 

ENG  101.  Composition  (3)  An  introduction  to  college-level  composition.  Extensive  practice 
in  the  techniques  of  invention,  development,  organization,  editing,  and  revision,  with 
emphasis  on  narrative,  descriptive,  and  expository  forms  appropriate  to  everyday 
personal,  business,  and  academic  writing.  Three  hqurs  each  week. 

ENG  102.  Composition  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  101.  College-level  composition.  Continued 
practice  in  the  composing  process,  with  emphasis  on  argumentation  and  research. 
Frequent  projects  in  gathering,  analyzing,  and  documenting  information  from  outside 
sources.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  110.  Introduction  to  Literature  (3)  Study  of  three  literary  genres — poetry,  drama,  and 
short  fiction — in  terms  of  basic  components  and  structures.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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ENG  201.  Intermediate  College  Writing  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Instruction  in 
composing  strategies  to  strengthen  organizational,  syntactical,  and  editing  skills. 
Written  projects  relate  to  the  academic  interests  of  each  student.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

ENG  207.  Creative  Writing  (Fiction)  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Instruction  in  writing 
fiction,  including  critical  evaluation  by  instructor  and  class  of  student's  original  works. 
Students  also  critique  and  relate  to  their  own  work  the  fiction  of  relevant  professional 
authors.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  208.  Creative  Writing  (Poetry)  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Instruction  in  writing 
poetry,  including  critical  evaluation  by  instructor  and  class  of  student's  original  works. 
Students  also  critique  and  relate  to  their  own  work  the  poetry  of  relevant  professional 
poets.  Three  hours  each  week. 
ENG  210.  Mythology  (3)  The  major  mythological  systems  of  Western  society — Greek, 
Roman,  and  Norse.  Mythology  of  other  parts  of  the  world  and  related  material  are  also 
considered.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  211,  212.  Great  British  Writers  (3,  3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  211:  Writings  before 
1800;  212:  Writings  since  1800.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  219.  General  Fiction  (3)  A  thematic  approach  to  fiction  for  students  who  enjoy  exten- 
sive reading  of  current  novels. 

ENG  220.  The  Supernatural  in  Literature  (3)  Types  of  supernatural  phenomena  in  litera- 
ture. Emphasis  on  British  and  American  fiction  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen- 
turies. Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  222.  Literature  of  the  Sea  (3)  A  survey  of  nautical  literature,  both  fiction  and  non- 
fiction,  with  a  general  introduction  to  nautical  language  and  sailing  terms.  Extensive 
reading  in  the  literature. 

ENG  224.  Detective  Fiction  (3)  Extensive  reading  in  major  authors  from  Poe  to  the  present, 
with  some  discussion  of  developments  in  the  mystery  form. 

ENG  230.  Women  in  Literature  (3)  Twentieth-century  literature  by  and  about  women. 
Focus  on  changes  in  images  and  roles  of  women.  Includes  fiction,  poetry,  and  essays. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  245.  Journalism  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  101.  Introduction  to  news  writing.  Includes 
news  stories,  editorials,  feature  articles  and  reviews.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  250.  Introduction  to  Folklore  (3)  A  definition  and  survey  of  the  most  common  forms  of 
folklore,  including  folk  speech,  narratives,  music,  art,  customs  and  beliefs,  with  an 
emphasis  upon  the  relevance  of  these  materials  to  the  study  of  literature,  history, 
education,  art,  the  social  sciences  and  other  disciplines. 

ENG  301.  Scientific  Writing  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Techniques  and  structure  in 
scientific  writing,  emphasizing  abstracts,  proposals,  progress  reports,  final  reports,  oral 
reports,  journal  articles,  and  professional  papers. 

ENG  306.  Advanced  Composition  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Instruction  in  writing  the 
objective  report,  descriptive  analysis,  extended  definition,  explication,  and  critical  anal- 
ysis, among  other  expository  types;  consideration  of  writing  problems,  strategies,  and 
styles.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  310.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Editing  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  An  advanced  writing 
course,  focusing  on  revising,  editing  and  copy  editing.  Techniques  and  strategies  for 
getting  prose  ready  for  publication  will  be  explored.  Extensive  practice  in  editing 
professional  and  student  samples.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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ENG  311.  Introduction  to  Linguistics  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  An  introductory  course 
in  linguistics.  Topics  include  phonetics;  the  phonological,  semantic,  and  syntactic  orga- 
nization of  language;  language  acquisition  by  children;  language  change;  theories  of 
language  origin;  and  animal  "languages."  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  312.  Semantics:  Language  and  Meaning  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  The  study  of 
language  as  it  affects  our  thinking  and  behavior;  language  and  prejudice;  the  language  of 
advertising,  propaganda,  science,  and  poetry;  slanting,  euphemisms,  jargon,  connota- 
tions, abstraction.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  313.  History  of  the  English  Language  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  The  development 
of  the  English  language  from  Old  English  to  the  present;  changes  in  sounds,  vocabulary, 
syntax,  meaning,  and  spelling;  formation  of  American  dialects.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  315.  Twentieth  Century  European  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Study  of 
such  writers  as  Joyce,  Mann,  Camus,  Kafka,  Tolstoy  and  Conrad.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

ENG  316.  Romantic  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Major  and  minor  poetry  and 
prose,  1783-1837.  Emphasis  on  new  trends  in  poetry,  the  role  of  the  artist,  and  Roman- 
tic critical  theory.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  317.  Victorian  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Poetry  and  prose  from  1837- 
1901.  Artistic  achievements  and  literary  movements.  Intellectual  and  social  problems  of 
the  Victorians  reflected  in  their  literature.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  318.  The  English  Novel  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102,  the  study  of  representative 
classic  novels  from  Fielding's  Tom  Jones  (1749)  to  Bennett's  the  Old  Wives'  Tale  (1915). 
Includes  overview  of  fiction  preceding  the  first  English  novel.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  320.  Early  American  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Poetry  and  prose  from 
1620-1920,  emphasizing  three  dominant  literary  attitudes  —  Puritanism,  Neo-Classi- 
cism,  and  Pre-Romanticism  —  in  works  by  Bradford,  Franklin,  Irving,  Bryant,  and 
Cooper,  among  others.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  321.  American  Romanticism  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Poetry  and  prose  from 
1820-1855,  including  Whitman's  free  verse.  Emerson's  essays,  Thoreau's  Walden,  and 
short  fiction  by  Poe,  Hawthorne,  and  Melville.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  322.  American  Realism  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Realism  and  naturalism  in  litera- 
ture from  1855-1900,  emphasizing  Dickinson's  poetry  and  fiction  by  Twain,  Howells, 
James,  and  Crane.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  325.  Twentieth  Century  American  Fiction  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Short  stories 
and  novels  from  1900  to  1950.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  326.  Southern  American  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Study  of  Southern 
fiction,  emphasizing  nineteenth  century  southwestern  humor  sketches  and  twentieth 
century  short  stories  and  novels  by  Faulkner,  Welty,  Caldwell,  and  others.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

ENG  327.  North  Carolina  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Interpretive  study  of 
writers  such  as  Charles  Chesnutt,  O.  Htnry,  Paul  Green,  Thomas  Wolfe,  Randall 
Jarrell,  Robert  Ruark,  A.R.  Ammons,  Doris  Betts,  and  Reynolds  Price.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

ENG  330.  Interpretation  of  Poetry  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Study  of  traditional  and 
contemporary  poets  and  poetic  forms  with  emphasis  on  how  to  read  and  interpret 
poetry.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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ENG  333.  Science  Fiction  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Study  of  major  science  fiction 
writers  such  as  Wells,  Asimov,  Clarke,  Heinlein,  LeGuin,  Bester,  Miller,  and  Bradbury. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  334.  Ethnic  Literature  of  the  United  States  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Literature  of 
various  American  ethnic  groups,  with  emphasis  on  Afro-American,  Native  American, 
Chicano,  and  Asian  American  literature.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  335.  Major  Forms  of  Drama  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Development  of  tragedy, 
comedy,  and  modern  forms;  includes  the  work  of  dramatists  such  as  Aeschylus,  Aristoph- 
anes, Jonson,  Marlowe,  Moliere,  Congreve,  Racine,  Ibsen,  Chekov,  Strindberg, 
O'Neill,  and  Williams,  with  attention  to  historical  background  and  dramatic  criticism. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  336.  The  Short  Story  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Analysis  and  interpretation.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

ENG  339.  Modern  British  and  American  Drama  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Representa- 
tive plays  by  such  dramatists  as  Shaw,  Yeats,  Galsworthy,  O'Casey,  Maugham,  O'Neill, 
Hellman,  Odets,  Williams,  and  Saroyan,  with  attention  to  themes  and  techniques 
reflecting  the  social,  political,  and  philosophical  concerns  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  341.  The  Nineteenth  Century  British  Novel  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Study  of  the 
novel  as  a  form,  illustrated  by  nineteenth  century  novels  ranging  from  Dicken's  Dombey 
and  Son  to  Hardy's  Tess  of  the  d'Urhevdles.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  345.  Literature  for  Youthful  Readers  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Study  of  folklore, 
fantasy,  contemporary  realistic  fiction,  biography,  non-fiction,  and  poetry,  designed  for 
teachers  (4-9)  and  parents.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  351.  Shakespeare:  The  Comedies  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Emphasis  is  on  dra- 
matic literary  qualities  as  well  as  interpretation  of  the  plays.  Usually  seven  to  nine  plays 
are  studied.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  352.  Shakespeare:  The  Tragedies  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Emphasis  is  on  dra- 
matic literary  qualities  as  well  as  interpretation  of  the  plays.  Usually  seven  to  nine  plays 
are  studied.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  353.  Shakespeare:  The  Histories  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Emphasis  is  on  dramatic 
literary  qualities  as  well  as  interpretation  of  the  plays.  Usually  seven  to  nine  plays  are 
studied.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  355.  The  Literature  of  Medieval  England  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  A  survey  of 
works  written  in  England  between  500  and  1500  A.D.,  exclusive  of  Chaucer.  Genres  to 
be  studied  include  chronicle,  biography,  epic,  romance,  lyric,  elegy,  dream  vision,  and 
drama.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  380.  Religion  in  Modern  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Religious  perspec- 
tives in  modern  literature,  including  such  writers  as  Hopkins,  Eliot,  Kafka,  Tate,  Fry, 
Jeffers,  Greene,  and  Malamud. 

ENG  385.  Soviet  Russian  Literature  (in  translation)  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Interpre- 
tation of  Russian  literature  since  the  Revolution  (1917),  emphasizing  the  effects  of 
politics  on  that  literature.  Studies  such  writers  as  Bulgakov,  Pasternak,  and  Solzheni- 
tsyn.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  407.  Advanced  Creative  Writing  (Fiction)  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  207.  Instruction  in 
advanced  techniques  of  writing  fiction.  Further  development  of  the  creative  process 
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involving  writing  exercises,  editing,  and  workshop  discussion.  Instruction  in  how  to 
prepare  final  manuscripts  for  publication.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  408.  Advanced  Creative  Writing  (Poetry)  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  208.  Instruction  in 
advanced  techniques  of  writing  poetry.  Further  development  of  the  creative  process 
involving  writing  exercises,  editing,  and  workshop  discussion.  Instruction  in  how  to 
prepare  final  manuscripts  for  publication.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  412.  Prose  and  Poetry  of  the  English  Renaissance  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Prose, 
poetry  and  drama  of  the  English  Renaissance,  poetry  from  Skelton  to  Jonson,  prose 
from  More  to  Bacon,  drama  from  Kyd  to  Shirley.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  415.  The  Eighteenth  Century  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Major  literary  trends  of  the 
eighteenth  century:  necKlassical  poetry  and  satire,  the  rise  of  the  periodical  and  the 
novel,  the  shift  to  Romanticism.  Includes  Restoration  poetry  and  drama.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

ENG  426.  The  American  Novel  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Survey  of  the  development  of 
the  novel  from  1798  to  1900.  Representative  works  by  Hawthorne,  Cooper,  Twain, 
James,  Crane,  and  Dreiser,  among  others.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  430.  Modern  Poetry  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Twentieth  century  British  and 
American  poets.  Major  trends  in  poetry  from  the  Imagists  to  the  present.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

ENG  435.  Literature  Since  1945  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Intensive  reading  of  literature 
written  since  the  close  of  World  War  II.  Works  will  cover  all  genres  and  will  include 
writers  of  various  nationalities,  although  emphasis  will  be  on  British  and  American 
authors. 

ENG  455.  Chaucer  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Study  of  the  major  works  including  the 
dream  visions,  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  and  The  Canterbury  Tales.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  456.     Milton  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  460.  World  Masterpieces  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102.  Selections  in  translation  from, 
the  world's  best  literature.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ENG  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  con- 
sent of  department  chairman. 

ENG  495.  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  English  102  and  junior  or  senior  standing.  Intensive 
study  of  a  genre,  author,  period,  or  special  topic. 

ENG  499.  Honors  Work  in  English  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing.  Indepen- 
dent study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  67. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES 

(Interdepartmental) 

Dr.  Merritt,  advisor.  Participating  disciplines:  Biology,  Chemistry,  Earth  Sciences,  Economics, 
Mathematics,  Physics,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  and  Sociology. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Environmental  Studies  for  the  B.A.  degree: 

Core:  (1)  Environmental  Studies  195,  495;  Statistics  205  or  215,  and  Computer  Science  111. 
(2)  One  course  from  each  of  four  disciplines,  selected  from:  Chemistry  335,  377;  Physics  105; 
Biology  205,  206;  Geology  101,  120;  Geography  135.  (3)  One  course  from  each  of  three 
disciplines,  selected  from:  Political  Science  304,  308;  Anthropology  309;  Psychology  370  (EVS 
370);  Economics  305  (EVS  305),  338. 

Specialization:  A  disciplinary  concentration  requiring  a  minimum  of  20  hours  chosen  from  the 
approved  list  of  courses  in  one  of  the  following:  Biology,  Chemistry,  Earth  Sciences, 
Economics,  Managerial  Science,  Marine  Science,  Mathematical  Sciences,  Physics,  Political 
Science,  Psychology,  Sociology. 

Approved  courses  for  each  discipline  are  listed  below.  Courses  taken  to  fulfill  core 
requirements  may  not  count  toward  the  specialization.  A  "C"  or  better  average  on  courses 
taken  in  the  area  of  specialization  is  required. 

BIOLOGY:  208,  316,  335  with  lab,  345  or  347or  355,  356,  365,  366,  375,  425,  440,  465,  466, 
470,  475,  480,  4Q1. 

CHEMISTRY:  311-312  with  labs,  315-316,  321  with  lab  or  325  with  lab,  335  with  lab,  377 
with  lab,  435  with  lab,  445,  465,  475,  476,  485,  491  (environmental  research  project). 

EARTH  SCIENCES:  (Geology  emphasis)  GLY  101,  102,  120,  201,  210,  250,  331,  341,  391. 
(Geography  emphasis):  GGY  135,  145,  215,  270,  322,  330,  331,  335,  372,  375. 
(Marine  Science  emphasis):  GLY  150,  250,  391,  450,  GGY  235,  322,  335,  430,  432. 

ECONOMICS:  315  or  520,  316,  326,  327  or  336,  427,  428,  446,  495,  FIN  360. 

MANAGERIAL  SCIENCE:  BUS  303,  304,  310,  355,  356,  347,  358,  461,  462;  MKT  340. 

MARINE  SCIENCE:  GLY  150,  450;  GGY  430,  432;  BIO  208,  345,  362,  365  or  481,  366,  458, 
462,  468,  472;  CHM  475. 

MATHEMATICAL  SCIENCES:  MAT  315,  325,  331,  335,  421,  423,  425,  428;  STT  361,  410; 
CSC  420. 

PHYSICS:  PHY  201-202  (corequisite  MAT  225-226),  225,  260,  321,  335,  455,  491  (environ- 
mental research  project);  PHY  170  is  recommended  as  an  elective. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE:  111,  210,  211,  304,  307,  308,  309,  405,  406. 

PSYCHOLOGY:  336,  355,  365,  370,  410,  412,  456,  457,  465. 

SOCIOLOGY:  ANT  205,  206,  207,  302,  304,  305,  309,  322;  SOC  230,  305,  315,  316,  385. 

Environmental  Studies  Course  Descriptions 

(Interdepartmental) 

EVS  106.  (Physics  106)  Environmental  Physics  (3)  A  study  of  the  environment  and  the 
interrelation  of  its  physical  systems.  Emphasis  on  energy  sources,  efficiency  of  their  use 
and  the  effect  on  the  environment.  Three  hours  each  week. 

EVS  120.  (Geology  120)  Environmental  Geology  (3)  Introduction  to  the  relationships 
between  man  and  his  geologic  environment.  Concerned  with  the  problems  that  people 
have  in  using  the  earth  and  the  reaction  of  the  earth  to  that  use.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
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earth  processes,  earth  resources,  and  properties  of  rocks  and  surficial  deposits  insofar 
as  they  are  important  to  or  affect  human  activities.  Three  hours  each  week. 

EVS  195.  Introduction  to  Environmental  Studies  (3)  Interdisciplinary  introduction  to  the 
scope  and  application  of  environmental  studies.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  an  inte- 
grated analysis  of  environmental  principles  and  discussions  centering  on  current  envi- 
ronmental problems.  Three  hours  each  week. 

EVS  228.  (Mathematics  228)  Mathematical  Modeling  with  Applications  to  Environmental 
Problems  (3)  Prerequisites:  MAT  112  or  115,  CSC  111,  any  Statistics  course.  An  introduc- 
tory treatment  of  mathematical  and  computer  modeling  techniques  which  have  applica- 
tion to  environmental  problems  of  an  ecological,  biological,  social,  economic,  political 
and  behavioral  nature.  Models  to  be  examined  will  be  both  deterministic  and  stochastic 
and  will  include  graph  and  network  models,  Markov  processes,  linear  programming, 
Monte  Carlo  techniques,  simulation,  and  game  theoretic  models.  Group  work  will  be 
especially  encouraged. 

EVS  305.  (Economics  305)  Environmental  Economics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Economics  251,  252, 
or  205  and  consent  of  instructor.  Application  of  economic  concepts  to  environmental 
problems;  common  property  resources,  public  gcx)ds,  and  technological  externalities  as 
determinants  of  market  failure;  institutional  alternatives  involving  economic  incen- 
tives. Three  hours  each  week. 

EVS  316.  (Sociology  316)  Human  Ecology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105  and  three  addi- 
tional hours  in  Sociology  above  the  introductory  level.  A  theory  of  community  struc- 
ture based  on  social  evolution  as  shown  through  the  referential  concepts  of  population, 
organization,  environment  and  technology.  An  analysis  of  the  spatial,  temporal,  func- 
tional and  related  configuration  of  human  communities.  Three  hours  each  week. 

EVS  370.  (Psychology  370)  Environmental  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  105. 
The  study  of  the  effects  of  the  physical  environment  on  th.^  behavior  effects  of  noxious 
factors  in  the  environment,  the  psychology  of  environmental  design,  and  the  formation 
and  change  of  attitudes  about  the  environment.  Three  hours  each  week. 

EVS  490.  Senior  Project  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  permission  of  instructor.  A 
research  project  and  seminar  under  the  supervision  of  a  committee  of  environmental 
studies  faculty.  The  project  should  involve  the  investigation  of  a  current  problem  in  the 
Environmental  Studies  field,  and  the  preparation  of  a  written  repxjrt  on  the  findings. 

EVS  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  con- 
sent of  the  Environmental  Studies  Advisor. 

EVS  495.  Seminar  in  Environmental  Studies  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Synthetic 
approach  to  the  study  of  Environmental  Science.  Development  of  the  "holistic"  view  of 
the  environment,  its  interrelationship  with  science,  technology,  and  society  in  a 
seminar  format. 

EVS  499.  Honors  Work  in  Environmental  Studies  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Inde- 
pendent study  for  honors  students. 

For  292,  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  67. 
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GEOLOGY 

(See  Earth  Sciences) 

HEALTH,  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  RECREATION 

Dr.  Charles  Lewis,  chairman.  Mr.  D.  Allen,  Dr.  F.  D.  Allen,  Dr.  T.  E.  Allen,  Mrs.  Bartlett,  Mr. 
Brooks,  Mr.  Chapman,  Miss  Christoph,  Mr.  Ellington,  Mr.  Gibson,  Miss  Greer,  Mr.  Guthrie, 
Dr.  Hollifield,  Mr.  Honeycutt,  Mr.  Lane,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Mr.  Middleswarth,  Dr.  Miller,  Dr. 
Rush-Gilliam,  Dr.  Skaiko,  Mr.  Tribbett,  Dr.  Wolff. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Health  and  Physical  Education  for  the  B.A.  degree: 

Physical  Education  101,  102,  105,  200  series*  (8  hours),  216,  217,  235,  305,  306,  320,  340,  349, 
355,  360,  386,  415,  420,  435.  *Students  must  complete  200-12  or  satisfy  the  aquatics 
competency  test.  Required  collaterals:  Education  and  Psychology  courses  required  for  teacher 
certification.  A  "C"  or  better  grade  in  all  required  Physical  Education,  Education,  and 
Psychology  courses.  At  this  time,  students  are  certified  in  physical  education  only. 

Physical  Education  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation) 

FED  101.  Foundations  of  Physical  Activity  (2)  Study  of  immediate  and  long-term  effects  of 
physical  activity  and  establishment  of  individualized  programs  for  acquiring  and  main- 
taining physical  fitness.  One  lecture  and  two  hours  of  activity  each  week. 

PED102.  Physical  Education  Activity  (1)  Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  101  or  equivalent. 
Student  may  accumulate  up  to  7  hours  credit  in  Physical  Education  102,  but  is  limited  to 
one  hour  per  semester.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PED  103.  Physical  Education  Activity — Program  of  Outdoor  Pursuits  (3)  Prerequisite:  PED 
101  or  equivalent.  Study  of  and  participation  in  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  various 
outdoor  recreational  activities  in  a  natural  setting.  Minimum  of  10  one-hour  lecture 
sessions  and  a  minimum  of  11  excursion  days.  Travel  and  subsistence  costs  for  activities 
borne  by  the  student.  (Non-majors  may  repeat  PED  103,  in  a  different  activity  area, 
only  once.) 

PED  105.  Individual  Well-Being  (3)  Major  health  problems  of  the  day  and  how  they  relate  to 
the  individual.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PED  200.     (Sections  01-19)  Sports  Skills  (1) 

Designed  to  develop  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  physical  education  majors  in  specific 
sports  activities  and  to  provide  practical  experience  in  the  development  of  instructional 
materials.  Each  skills  course  meets  four  hours  each  week  for  one-half  semester. 
Students  must  complete  section  12  or  satisfy  the  aquatics  competency  test. 

12  Aquatics  (1) 

13  Badminton  (1) 

14  Field  Hockey  (1) 

15  Football  (1) 

16  Golf  (1) 

17  Outdoor  Adventure  Sports  (1) 

18  Racquetball/Handball  (1) 

19  WrestUng  (1) 


01 

Basketball  (1) 

02 

Dance  (1) 

03 

Gymnastics  (1) 

04 

Soccer (1) 

05 

Softball  (1) 

06 

Tennis  (1) 

07 

Track  and  Field  (1) 

08 

Volleyball  (1) 

11 

Archery  (1) 
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FED  205.  Reproduction  and  Sexuality  (3)  Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  105.  Emphasizes 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  reproduction,  conception,  prenatal  growth  and 
parturition;  relevant  issues  pertaining  to  human  sexuality,  childbearing,  and  sexual 
diseases.  Three  hours  each  week. 

FED  207.  Nutrition  (3)  The  main  focus  of  this  course  will  be  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  nutrition  as  related  to  health,  various  levels  of  wellness,  and  practices  of  health  care. 
Emphasis  on  basics  of  sound  nutrition,  requirements  of  various  food  elements,  diet 
planning,  diet  patterns  for  specific  age  groups,  nutritional  fads  and  weight  control. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

FED  216.  (Biology  216)  Human  Anatomy  and  Fhysiology  I  (4)  The  study  of  the  human 
integumentary,  skeletal,  muscular,  circulatory  and  respiratory  systems  as  related  to 
health  and  movement.  Three  lecture  hours  and  three  lab  hours  each  week. 

FED  217.  (Biology  217)  Human  Anatomy  and  Fhysiology  11(3)  Thestudy  of  human  nervous, 
urinary,  endocrine,  digestive,  and  reproductive  systems  as  related  to  health  and 
movement.  Three  lecture  hours  each  week. 

FED  235.  Frinciples  of  Health  and  Fhysical  Education  (3)  Introduction  to  the  objectives, 
history,  philosophies,  trends,  and  professionalism  of  health  and  physical  education. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

FED  236.  Athletic  Officiating  (3)  Rules,  officiating  techniques,  and  problems  arising  in 
officiating  with  emphasis  on  football,  basketball,  baseball,  volleyball,  and  tennis. 

FED  304.  Health  and  Safety  Education,  Grades  K-9  (3)  The  scope,  development  and  proce- 
dures of  health  education  as  it  relates  to  the  student,  health  services  and  the  healthful 
school  environment.  Emphasis  upon  the  human  sexuality  and  the  teacher's  responsibil- 
ity for  first  aid  and  safety  education  in  the  school  environment.  Three  hours  each  week. 

FED  305.  Health  Education  (3)  The  scope,  development  and  procedures  of  health  education 
as  it  relates  to  the  student  health  services  and  the  healthful  school  environment. 
Emphasis  upon  the  teacher's  responsibility  to  the  total  school  health  program.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

FED  306.  Safety,  First  Aid  and  Athletic  Injuries  (3)  Fundamentals  of  administering  first  aid 
and  treatment  of  athletic  injuries.  Three  hours  each  week. 

FED  320.  Methods  of  Teaching  Motor  Activity  (3)  Emphasis  on  instructional  methcxiology 
appropriate  to  teaching  motor  skills  and  sports  activities,  formulation  of  objectives,  and 
lesson  planning.  Includes  practicum  in  teaching.  Three  hours  each  week. 

FED  335.  Readings  in  Physical  Education  (3)  A  comprehensive  review  of  hterature  in 
physical  education  and  related  areas.  Three  hours  each  week. 

FED  336.  An  Approach  to  Coaching  (3)  The  application  of  philosophical  and  psychological 
knowledge  and  principles  to  the  administration  and  coaching  of  sports  with  special 
emphasis  on  research  literature.  Three  hours  each  week. 

FED  340.  Kinesiology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  216.  Study  of  neuromuscular  and 
mechanical  principles  of  human  motion,  with  applications  being  made  to  movement 
problems  most  often  found  in  physical  education  and  sports  skills.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

FED  349.  (Biology  349)  Applied  Fhysiology  of  Exercise  (4)  Prerequisite:  Physical  Education 
216  or  Biology  345.  A  study  of  fundamental  responses  of  the  human  body  to  the  stress 
of  exercise,  including  compensatory  adjustments  to  long-term  physical  training.  Three 
lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 
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FED  355.  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Physical  Education  (3)  Use  and  interpretation  of 
elementary  statistical  techniques  for  evaluation  and  application  of  tests  in  physical 
education;  review  of  current  tests  in  motor  ability,  physical  fitness,  classification,  sport 
skills,  and  knowledge.  Three  hours  each  week. 

FED  360.  Motor  Learning  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  motor  learning,  this  course 
is  concerned  with  the  analysis  and  application  of  physiological  and  psychological  princi- 
ples related  to  the  learning  and  performance  of  motor  skills.  Two  lecture  and  one 
laboratory  hours  each  week. 

FED  386.  Fhysical  Education  in  the  Frimary  Grades  (K-3)  (3)  A  study  of  the  theory, 
techniques  and  methods  of  developing  and  implementing  a  total  program  of  physical 
education  for  children  in  grades  K-3.  Emphasis  on  the  "movement  approach"  to  learn- 
ing fundamental  motor  skills,  equipment  construction,  rhythms  and  dance,  stunts  and 
tumbling,  classroom  games,  and  other  activities  basic  to  the  K-3  program.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

FED  387.  Fhysical  Education  in  the  Intermediate  Grades  4-9  (3)  Methods  and  materials  for 
developing  and  conducting  a  yearly  program  of  physical  education  for  children  in  grades 
4-9.  Emphasis  on  refinement  of  sports  skills  through  lead-up  games,  relays  and  other 
games  of  low  organization,  including  activities  in  gymnastics,  dance  and  fitness  devel- 
opment. Three  hours  each  week. 

FED  415.  Adapted  Fhysical  Education  (3)  Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  216  and  junior  or 
senior  standing.  Problems  relating  to  the  physiological  and  kinesiological  needs  of  the 
individual  with  physical  limitations.  Emphasis  on  the  selection  of  activities  that  will 
provide  opportunities  for  optimum  development  of  which  he  or  she  is  capable.  Two 
lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

FED  416.  Laboratory  Techniques  and  Research  Methods  in  Exercise  Fhysiology  (3)  Prereq- 
uisite: Physical  Education  349  and  consent  of  instructor.  An  in-depth  study  of  human 
physiological  adaptation  to  exercise  and  training.  Emphasis  on  circulatory  hemodynam- 
ics, respiratory  function,  thermal  regulation,  and  blood  chemistry  during  work.  Primar- 
ily a  laboratory  experience.  Three  hours  each  week. 

FED  420.  Teaching  Fhysical  Education  (2)  Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  320.  (PED  420 
must  be  taken  before  Education  408  and  409).  Individualized,  supervised  experience  in 
teaching.  Experience  complemented  with  weekly  seminar  on  contemporary  problems. 

PED  421-422-423-424-425-426.  Methods  of  Coaching  (2)  Emphasis  on  strategy,  fundamen- 
tals, techniques,  training  and  related  duties.  Two  hours  each  week. 

421  Baseball  424     Track  and  Field 

422  Basketball  425     Soccer 

423  Football  426     Volleyball 

PED  435.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Health  and  Physical  Education  (3)  Prerequi- 
site: Junior  or  senior  standing.  Analysis  of  problems  involved  in  planning,  organizing, 
and  directing  health  and  physical  education  programs.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PED  436.  Intramurals  (3)  Prerequisite:  junior  or  senior  standing.  The  position  of  intramural 
activities  in  the  overall  program  of  physical  education.  Analysis  of  problems  involved  in 
the  administration  and  organization  with  emphasis  on  the  practical  approach  in  school 
systems.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PED  440.  Selected  Topics  in  Physical  Education  (3)  Survey  course  for  public  school  teachers 
with  emphasis  on  updating  traditional  ideas  and  principles  and  introducing  new  ideas 
and  problems  in  health  and  physical  education.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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FED  455.  Advanced  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Physical  Education  (3)  Prerequisite:  Physi- 
cal Education  355.  Statistical  techniques  as  applied  to  research  in  physical  education; 
measurement  and  evaluation  in  areas  of  agility,  balance,  power,  flexibility,  kinesthetic 
perception  and  anthropometrics.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PED  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  con- 
sent of  department  chairman. 

PED  499.  Honors  Work  in  Physical  Education  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors 
program  and  senior  standing.  Independent  study  for  honors  students. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Parks  and  Recreation  Management  for  the  B.A.  degree: 

Core  Courses:  Recreation  265,  266,  268,  298,  360,  365,  368,  450,  465,  469,  498. 

Commercial  Recreation  Option:  Recreation  350,  351,  366,  495.  Required  collaterals  (15 
hours):  Accounting  201,  202,  Business  355,  Finance  335,  Marketing  340. 

Outdoor  Recreation  Option:  Recreation  271,  366,  470.  Required  collaterals  (12  hours): 
Biology  206  and  two  of  the  following:  356,  366,  475. 

Therapeutic  Recreation  Option:  Recreation  369,  370,  467,  468;  Physical  Education  216,  349. 
Required  collaterals  (12  hours):  Education  260;  Psy  347;  Sociology  215.  Agradeof'C"  or  better 
on  all  required  Recreation  and  Physical  Education  courses. 

Recreation  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation) 

REC  265.  Introduction  to  Recreation  and  Parks  (3)  The  scope,  development,  structure, 
purposes,  functions,  interrelationships  of  public,  commercial,  private  and  voluntary 
agencies  engaged  in  rendering  recreation  and  park  services.  This  course  is  a  prerequisite 
for  all  other  courses  in  recreation.  Three  hours  each  week. 

REC  266.  Program  Planning  for  Recreation  and  Parks  (3)  Prerequisite:  Recreation  265.  An 
introduction  to  programming  for  recreation  and  parks,  including  the  major  areas  of 
recreation,  planning  principles,  objectives  and  evaluation.  Program  factors,  such  as 
scheduling,  personnel,  facilities,  equipment,  etc.,  will  be  considered.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

REC  268.  Social  Recreation  Leadership  (3)  Prerequisite:  Recreation  265.  An  introduction  to 
methods  and  materials  used  in  social  recreation  leadership  in  various  settings.  In 
addition  to  leadership  in  political  subdivision  settings,  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  social 
recreation  leadership  for  special  populations  and  for  private  and  voluntary  agencies. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

REC  271.  Camp  Leadership  and  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  Recreation  265  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Study  of  the  segment  of  park  recreation  programs  involved  with  current 
camp  practices,  philosophy,  leadership  and  management.  Three  hours  each  week. 

REC  298.  Practicum  in  Recreation  (3)  Prerequisite:  Recreation  265.  Supervised  experience 
in  recreation  and/or  park  setting.  Will  include  administrative,  supervisory,  program 
leadership  training  in  a  recreation  setting.  Recreation  problems  in  low  income  areas  will 
be  examined  along  with  leadership  training  in  special  activities  and  programs.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

REC  350.  Recreation  and  Commercial  Enterprise  (3)  Identification,  development,  operation 
and  impact  of  profit-oriented  recreation  enterprises.  Investigation  of  feasibility  studies, 
sources  of  technical  assistance,  financing,  facility  planning  and  development,  marketing 
and  managerial  requirements.  Three  hours  each  week. 

REC  351.  Travel  and  Tourism  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  commercial  area  of  the  leisure  field 
which  is  concerned  with  travel  and  tourism.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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REC  360.  Outdoor  Recreation  (3)  Prerequisite:  Recreation  265.  The  scope,  organization, 
and  program  activities  using  resources  in  large  parks,  forests,  and  primitive  areas. 
Consideration  will  be  given  to  private,  local,  state,  and  federal  agencies  concerned  with 
outdoor  recreation  in  these  areas.  Three  hours  each  week. 

REC  365.  Administration  of  Recreation  and  Parks  (3)  Prerequisite:  Recreation  266  and  298. 
Administrative  practices  related  to  recreation  and  parks  services,  including  budget 
preparation;  legal  aspects  of  recreation  and  park  services;  fees  and  charges;  public 
relations;  recruiting;  selecting  and  training  personnel;  personnel  practices,  etc.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

REC  366.  Water-Related  Recreation  and  Park  Facilities  and  Programs  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Recreation  265.  Principles  and  procedures  of  developing  recreation  facilities  for  water- 
related  activities,  such  as  pools,  marinas,  lake  facilities,  etc.,  and  water-related  pro- 
grams, such  as  scuba  diving,  swimming,  skiing,  etc.  Three  hours  each  week. 

REC  367.  The  Arts  and  Recreation  (3)  Prerequisite:  Recreation  265.  Administrative  prob- 
lems involved  in  organizing  quality  cultural  arts  in  recreation  and  parks  departments 
and  other  leisure  services  agencies.  Areas  to  be  examined  include  financing,  personnel, 
facilities,  and  equipment.  Funding  possibilities  and  relationships  between  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  State  Arts  Councils,  Local  Arts  Councils,  and  Recreation  and 
Parks  Departments  will  also  be  studied.  Three  hours  each  week. 

REC  368.  Introduction  to  Therapeutic  Recreation  and  Special  Populations  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Recreation  265  or  consent  of  instructor.  The  recreation  and  park  program  for 
individuals  and  groups  who  are  ill,  handicapped,  aged,  or  in  other  special  groups 
conducted  by  tax-supported,  voluntary,  or  private  agencies  found  in  the  community, 
hospitals,  penal  institutions,  or  other  special  residences.  Three  hours  each  week. 

REC  369.  Therapeutic  Recreation  for  the  Aging  (3)  Prerequisite:  Recreation  368.  To 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  special  wants  and  needs  of  the  elderly;  to  provide  insight 
into  the  physical,  mental,  social,  and  emotional  problems  of  the  aged.  To  make  the 
student  aware  of  the  important  role  recreation  plays  in  the  lives  of  the  aged.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

REC  370.  Adaptive  Activities  and  Facilities  for  Therapeutic  Recreation  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Recreation  368.  To  introduce  the  student  to  procedures  and  methods  of  adapting 
recreational  facilities,  programs  and  activities  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  handicapped. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

REC  450.  Conflict  Resolution  in  Recreational  Leadership  (3)  Prerequisite:  Recreation  265. 
An  experimental  approach  to  the  study  of  conflict  resolution  in  recreation  leadership 
and  management.  Three  hours  each  week. 

REC  465.  Planning  of  Recreation  and  Park  Areas  and  Facilities  (3)  Prerequisite:  Recreation 
365.  Study  of  planning  standards  and  techniques  will  be  considered.  Standards  for 
master  plans  will  also  be  included.  Students  will  develop  plans  for  a  recreation  area 
and/or  park  as  part  of  this  course.  Three  hours  each  week. 

REC  467.  Leisure  Education  in  Therapeutic  Recreation  (3)  Prerequisite:  Recreation  368.  An 
overview  of  the  leisure  education  process  as  an  aspect  of  therapeutic  recreation  service 
delivery.  The  course  encompasses  a  review  of  leisure  education  and  strategies  for  the 
development,  implementation,  and  evaluation  of  leisure  education  programs  for 
persons  with  disabilities.  Three  hours  each  week. 

REC  468.  Therapeutic  Recreation:  Program  Planning  and  Implementation  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Recreation  368.  Advanced  level  course  in  programming  and  program  implementation 
for  individuals  who  are  disabled  or  in  other  special  population  groups.  Emphasis  on 
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sources  of  funding,  community  awareness  and  successful  programming  techniques. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

REC  469.  Research  Methods  and  Practices  in  Recreation  and  Parks  (3)  Prerequisite:  Recrea- 
tion 365.  Research  techniques  employed  to  solve  problems  in  the  recreation  and  parks 
field.  Research  projects,  workshops  and  clinics  relative  to  specific  problems  on  an 
independent  and  group  basis  will  be  undertaken. 

REC  470.  Outdoor  Recreation  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  Recreation  360.  Advanced 
level  course  in  giving  in-depth  exposure  to  management  techniques  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  major  outdoor  recreation  areas  including  national  park  areas, 
national  forest  preserves,  state  parks,  county  park  systems,  municipal  park  systems  and 
commercial  areas  such  as  marinas  and  camp  sites.  Emphasis  on  budgeting,  personnel 
management,  facility  planning  and  design.  Three  hours  each  week. 

REC  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  con- 
sent of  department  chairman. 

REC  495.  Seminar  in  Recreation  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Recreation  365  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Discussion  of  selected  topics  drawn  from  current  literature.  Discussions  with  various 
professionals  from  county,  municipal,  state,  federal,  and  private  recreation  and  park 
agencies. 

REC  498.  Parks  and  Recreation  Internship  (6)  Prerequisite:  Recreation  365.  A  progression 
of  professional  field  experiences  relating  theory  to  practical  experience.  Work  experi- 
ences involving  program  planning  and  administrative  procedures  in  county,  municipal, 
institutional  and  voluntary  settings. 

REC  499.  Honors  Work  in  Recreation  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and 
senior  standing.  Independent  study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  67. 

HISTORY 

Dr.  McLaurin,  chairman.  Mr.  W.  Allen,  Dr.  Berkeley,  Dr.  Fink,  Dr.  Haley,  Dr.  McGuire,  Dr. 
Moseley,  Dr.  Schneider,  Dr.  Toplin,  Dr.  Usilton,  Dr.  Watson. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  History  for  the  B.A.  degree:  History  101, 102,  201,  202; 
an  additional  24  hours  in  History  at  the  300-400  level  with  a  minimum  grade  of  "C"  (and  an 
overall  "C"  average  in  courses  taken  within  the  department).  Students  may  take  three  hours  at 
the  200  level  in  addition  to  History  201  and  202,  and  are  required  to  take  at  least  three  hours  at 
the  400  level.  Upper  level  work  should  encompass  a  broad  range  rather  than  specialization 
within  one  area  of  history,  and  students  are  expected  to  complete  the  required  lower  level 
courses  before  upper  level  ones.  Required  collaterals  include  21  hours  selected  from 
departmentally-approved  courses  in  at  least  4  of  the  following  areas:  English,  Modern 
Languages,  Philosophy  and  Religion,  Anthropology,  Economics,  Geography,  Political  Science 
and  Sociology.  History  majors  working  toward  certification  in  Social  Studies  for  secondary 
school  teaching  must  complete  a  minimum  of  21  hours  in  Anthropology,  Economics, 
Geography,  Political  Science  and  Sociology  with  courses  in  at  least  3  areas. 

History  Course  Descriptions 

HST  101, 102.  Western  Civilization  (3,3)  101:  History  of  Civilization  to  1650.  102:  History 
of  Civilization  from  1650  to  the  present.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  201,  202.  American  History  (3,3)  201:  United  States  to  1865.  202:  United  States  from 
1865  to  the  present.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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HST  237.     Women  in  Modern  America  (3)  A  broad  survey  of  the  female  experience  in  the 

twentieth  century.  This  course  focuses  on  three  areas  which  affect  the  lives  of 
modern  women:  work,  politics  and  sexuality.  Utilizing  a  comparative  model,  it  explores 
similarities  and  differences  between  the  first  and  second  woman's  movement,  the 
sexual  revolutions  of  the  1920s  and  1960s,  and  the  changing  natureof  women's  work  in 
modern  and  "post-modern"  society.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  247.  History  of  the  American  Frontier  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  201-202  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Westward  movement  of  U.S.  population  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific.  Emphasis 
on  trans-Mississippi  West,  from  mid-18th  century  to  the  1890's  when  free  lands 
disappeared.  Includes  frontier  relations  with  French,  Dutch,  English,  Spanish,  Mexi- 
cans, Canadians,  and  Russians;  Indian  Wars;  territorial  acquisitions;  Manifest  Destiny; 
revolutions  in  Western  agriculture  and  communications.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  261.  Afro-American  History  (3)  A  concise  survey  of  the  major  themes  and  events  in  the 
history  of  black  Americans  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

HST  271.  The  Sea  in  History  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  101-102  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
The  history  of  mankind's  interaction  with  the  sea,  focusing  on  its  importance  for 
resources,  trade  and  transport,  exploration,  and  warfare.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  273.  Evolution  of  Warfare  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  101-102  or  consent  of  the  instruc- 
tor. The  development  of  war  from  ancient  times  to  the  present,  emphasizing  its  effect 
upon  society.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  275.  History  of  Science  Since  1500  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  major 
developments  in  western  science  from  the  scientific  revolution  to  the  present,  including 
an  examination  of  both  the  origins  of  scientific  discoveries  and  their  impact  on  society. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  300.  The  American  Military  Experience  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  201-202  orconsent  of 
instructor.  A  survey  of  the  American  military  experience  from  the  colonial  period  to  the 
present  with  emphasis  on  the  wars  of  America,  the  evolution  and  development  of 
military  policy,  strategy,  tactics,  and  technology;  and  the  relationship  of  military  affairs 
to  the  political,  social,  and  economic  institutions  of  America.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  305.  The  Ancient  Near  East  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  101-102  or  consent  of  the 
instructor.  An  intensive  political  and  cultural  study  of  ancient  Babylonian,  Egyptian, 
and  other  Near  Eastern  civilizations.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  306.  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  101-102  or  consent  of  the 
instructor.  A  study  of  the  civilizations  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  with  special  empha- 
sis on  the  Greek  classical  period  and  the  Pax  Romana.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  311,  312.  History  of  England  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  History  101-102  or  consent  of  the 
instructor.  311:  From  the  Roman  invasion  to  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  312:  From  King 
Henry  VIII  to  the  twilight  of  the  British  Empire.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST315.  Historyof  Ireland (3)  Prerequisite:  History  101-102orconsent  of  the  instructor.  A 
brief  survey  of  the  history  of  Ireland  from  Neolithic  times  to  the  present,  with  emphasis 
on  the  Cletic  culture.  Christian  influences,  and  the  religio-political  conflicts  of  the  19th 
and  20th  centuries.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  316.  British  Empire  and  Commonwealth  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  101-102  or  consent 
of  the  instructor.  A  consideration  of  the  British  Empire,  evolution  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  emergence  of  additional  post-World  War  II  areas  of  indef>endence.  Three 
hours  each  week. 
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HST  321.  History  of  Modern  France  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  101-102  or  consent  of  the 
instructor.  History  of  France  from  the  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon  through  the 
political,  economic  and  social  developments  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  World 
Wars  and  colonial  wars  of  the  twentieth  century.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  323.  History  of  Modern  Germany  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  101-102  or  consent  of  the 
instructor.  Study  of  German  nationalism.  German  unification,  the  Bismarckian  empire. 
Hitler's  Third  Reich,  and  the  two  Germanies  since  World  War  11.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

HST  325,  326.  History  of  Russia  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  History  101-102  or  consent  of  the 
instructor.  325:  To  the  Bolshevik  Revolution.  326:  From  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  to 
the  present.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  328.  European  Social  History  from  1650  to  the  Present  (3)  Prerequisite:  History 
101-102orconsent  of  the  instructor.  The  lives  of  ordinary  people  indifferent  regions  of 
Europe,  under  feudal,  monarchial,  capitalist,  and  Marxist  societies;  the  impact  of  cli- 
mate, geography,  language,  religion,  education,  and  work  on  individuals,  families,  social 
groups,  and  nations.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  329.  European  Intellectual  History  from  1650  to  the  Present  (3)  Prerequisite:  History 
101-102  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  A  survey  of  the  main  currents  of  European 
thought  and  their  relation  to  European  society  in  general  from  the  Scientific  Revolution 
to  the  present.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  330.  Womanhood  in  America:  Family,  Work  and  Community  Life  (3)  Prerequisite: 
History  201-202  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  An  examination  of  American  women  and 
women's  roles  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  331.  American  Urban  History  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  201-202  or  consent  of  the 
instructor.  The  transition  in  America  from  a  pre-industrial  rural  society  to  an  industrial 
urban  society.  This  course  explores  the  effect  urbanization  had  upon  America's  social, 
political  and  economic  institution  and  concludes  with  an  examination  of  how  the 
"revolution"  in  transportation  and  technology  shaped  the  design  of  American  cities. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  333.  American  Social  History  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  201-202  or  consent  of  the 
instructor.  The  impact  of  social  change  on  American  life  from  colonial  times  to  the 
present.  An  examination  of  changing  concepts  of  ethnicity  and  racial  identification,  the 
growth  of  religious  movements,  the  effect  of  industrialization  on  family  life,  the  impact 
of  urbanization  on  crime  and  violence,  and  the  influence  of  movies  and  television  on 
mass  behavior.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  335.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  201-202  or 
consent  of  the  instructor.  American  diplomatic  activities  and  foreign  relations  since 
1775.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  336.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  201-202  or 
consent  of  the  instructor.  Development  of  the  Constitution  through  decisions  of 
Supreme  Court;  evolution  of  federal  authority  in  relation  to  distribution  of  govern- 
mental power,  society  and  economic  life.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  337.  History  of  American  Thought  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  201-202  or  consent  of  the 
instructor.  American  thought  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present  with  emphasis  on 
those  ideas  having  lasting  influence  on  American  institutions.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  339.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  201-202  or 
consent  of  the  instructor.  An  historical  study  of  American  agriculture,  labor,  industry, 
transportation,  and  banking  with  emphasis  on  the  relation  of  the  government  to  the 
economy.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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HST  341.  North  Carolina,  1524  to  1835  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  201-202  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Political,  economic  and  social  development  of  North  Carolina  in  the  colonial 
and  federal  periods  to  the  Constitution  of  1835.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  342.  North  Carolina,  1835  to  the  Present  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  201-202  or  consent 
of  the  instructor.  Political,  economic  and  social  development  of  North  Carolina  in  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  346.  The  Old  South  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  201-202  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  The 
South  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  Civil  War  with  emphasis  on  political,  economic, 
and  social  institutions  distinctive  to  the  South.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  347.  The  New  South  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  201-202  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
Aftermath  of  Reconstruction,  rise  of  the  New  South,  effects  of  industrialism,  continua- 
tion and  decline  of  sectionalism.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  351.  History  of  Canada  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  101-102  or  History  201-202  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  A  brief  survey  of  Canada  under  the  French;  development  under 
British  control;  evolution  of  the  Dominion;  relations  with  the  United  States  and  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  365.  History  of  Modern  East  Asia  (3)  Prerequisite;  History  101-102  or  consent  of  the 
instructor.  A  survey  of  modern  east  Asian  history  from  the  mid-nineteenth  century  to 
the  present  with  emphasis  on  the  Asian  response  to  western  imperialism,  institutional 
continuity  and  change,  international  relations,  and  movements  toward  independence 
and  modernization.  The  course  focuses  on  China,  Japan  and  Korea  with  secondary 
attention  to  Southeast  Asia  in  the  post-World  War  II  ear.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  368.  Latin  American  History  (3)  Prerequisite:  An  American  or  Western  Civilization 
survey  course  or  consent  of  instructor.  The  development  of  South  America,  Central 
America,  and  the  Caribbean  from  the  time  of  the  pre-Conquest  civilizations  to  the 
present.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  371.  History  of  Africa  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  101-102  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
Historical  survey  of  African  cultures  with  emphasis  on  the  establishment  of  colonial 
empires,  Africa  under  colonial  rule,  and  modern  African  independence  movements. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  378.  (GGY  378)  Historic  Preservation  Planning  (3)  An  applied  research  course  which 
deals  with  the  procedures  employed  by  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  in  locating, 
recording,  restoring,  and  preserving  American  architectural  heritage  and  material 
cultural  resources.  Subjects  examined  include:  survey,  documentation,  and  planning; 
historic  districts;  adaptive  use;  funding;  legislation;  and  organizational  roles. 

HST  403.  Medieval  Civilization  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  101-102  or  consent  of  the  instruc- 
tor. A  study  of  medieval  institutions  and  culture  with  special  emphasis  on  feudalism, 
manorialism,  and  the  religious  system  of  the  period.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  405.  Political  History  of  the  Middle  Ages  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  101-102  or  consent 
of  the  instructor.  A  study  of  the  political  development  of  medieval  Europe  from  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West  to  the  emergence  of  the  modern  period.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

HST  407.  Europe  in  the  Age  of  the  Renaissance  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  101-102  or  consent 
of  the  instructor.  Political,  economic  and  social  changes  during  the  Renaissance,  with 
special  attention  to  the  artistic  and  intellectual  achievements  of  the  age.  Three  hours 
each  week. 
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HST  409.  Europe  in  the  Age  of  the  Reformation  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  1 01-102  or  consent 
of  the  instructor.  Causes  and  development  of  the  Protestant  Revolution  and  the 
Catholic  Reformation  with  examination  of  the  impact  of  these  movements  on  the 
political,  economic  and  social  institutions  of  early  modern  Europe.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

HST  411.  Europe:  From  Monarchy  to  Revolution  (3)  Prerequisite;  History  101-102  or 
consent  of  the  instructor.  Modern  Europe  from  the  rise  of  absolute  kings  in  the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  defeat  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
wars  to  gain  control  of  Europe  and  colonial  empire,  the  development  of  capitalist 
finance  and  a  global  economy,  and  the  decline  of  aristocracy,  climaxing  in  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  age  of  Napoleon.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  413.  Europe:  The  Age  of  Industry  and  Empire  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  101-102  or 
consent  of  the  instructor.  The  origins  and  development  of  the  industrial  revolution  in 
Europe;  its  effect  on  politics,  population,  urbanization  and  social  class  consciousness, 
the  establishment  of  modern  colonial  empires  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  their  place 
in  the  world  economic  order.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  415.  Europe  and  the  Struggle  for  World  Mastery  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  101-102  or 
consent  of  the  instructor.  The  rivalry  of  Europe's  great  powers  leading  to  World  Wars  I 
and  II:  the  causes,  events,  and  results  of  those  global  conflicts;  the  ensuing  political 
revolutions  in  the  inter-war  period;  anticipations  of  decline  of  the  European  empires; 
the  spread  of  democracy  and  self-determination  to  certain  areas;  and  European  cultural 
and  scientific  development  in  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

HST  417.  Europe  Since  1945  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  101-102  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
The  revival  of  Europe  after  the  Nazi  period  and  its  division  by  the  Cold  War;  political, 
social,  economic  developments  on  both  sides  of  the  "Iron  Crrtain,"  decolonialization  of 
Europe's  empires;  movements  for  political  and  economic  integration;  continuing  revo- 
lutionary currents;  Europe's  place  in  contemporary  world  politics.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

HST  441.  Colonial  History  of  the  U.S.  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  201-202  or  consent  of  the 
instructor.  Formation  and  growth  of  American  colonies  to  the  conclusion  of  the  French 
and  Indian  War  (1763).  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  443.     The  American  Revolution  and  the  Formation  of  the  United  States,  1763-1800  (3) 

Prerequisite:  History  201-202  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Organization  of  the  British 
Empire,  events  preceding  the  Revolution,  the  war  for  independence.  Confederation  era, 
drafting  and  ratification  of  the  federal  Constitution,  politics  of  the  new  nation.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

HST  445.  The  Early  United  States  Republic  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  201-202  or  consent  of 
the  instructor.  Era  from  inauguration  of  Thomas  Jefferson  through  Jacksonian  democ- 
racy to  the  advent  of  the  American  Civil  War.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  447.  The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  201-202  or  consent  of 
the  instructor.  The  American  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  of  the  South  through  1877. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  449.  Robber  Barons  and  Reformers,  the  U.S.,  1877-1917  (3)  Prerequisite:  History 
201-202  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  The  rise  of  American  industry  and  the  Populist- 
Progressive  response  to  Urbanization  and  Industrialization.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  451.  Twentieth  Century  America  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  201-202  or  consent  of 
instructor.  A  study  of  the  United  States  from  1917  to  1950  with  emphasis  upon  World 
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War  I,  the  Roaring  Twenties,  Depression  and  New  Deal,  World  War  II,  and  the  origins  of 
the  Cold  War.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  452.  America  Since  1950  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  202  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
Developments  in  American  politics,  cultural  life,  civil  rights  and  foreign  policy  from  the 
time  of  the  Truman  Administration  to  the  present,  including  the  Cold  War,  Korea,  the 
Vietnam  War,  Watergate,  the  energy  crisis,  the  nuclear  arms  race,  feminism,  and  the 
"Me  Decade."  Three  hours  each  week. 

HIS  480.  Topics  in  Afro-American  History  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  201,  202,  261  or  consent 
of  the  instructor.  An  intensive  historical  study  of  selected  themes  and  events  in  the 
history  of  Afro-Americans  from  the  origins  of  the  Atlantic  slave  trade  to  the  present. 
Examples  of  specific  topics  are:  Slavery  in  the  Americas,  Blacks  and  the  American 
Military  Tradition,  Black  Folklore,  and  The  Harlem  Renaissance  and  Biographies  of 
Great  Afro-American  Leaders.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  482.  Community  Studies  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  201-202  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Provides  an  introductitin  to  the  methodological  and  practical  application  ot  community 
studies.  Topics  include:  oral  history,  folklore,  ethnography,  museum  and  archival 
collection  and  management  and  historic  preservation.  Students  will  select  a  research 
project  in  cooperation  with  one  of  the  local  museums,  historical  societies,  the  public 
library  or  another  governmental  agency.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  489.  Historiography  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  101,  102,  or  201,  202  or  consent  of  the 
instructor.  Three  hours  each  week. 

HST  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  junior  or  senior  standing  and  con- 
sent of  department  chairman.  Students  should  have  a  2.0  grade  point  average. 

HST  495.  Seminar  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  101,  102,  or  201,  202  as  appropriate  or  consent 
of  the  instructor.  Intensive  study  of  historical  topics  not  regularly  covered  in  other 
courses. 

HST  499.  Honors  Work  in  History  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Consent  of  instruc- 
tor or  department  chairman.  Individual  study  for  honors  students. 
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(See  Biological  Sciences) 

MATHEMATICAL  SCIENCES 

Dr.  Smith,  chairman.  Dr.  Berman,  Mr.  J.  Brown,  Mr.  T.  Brown,  Dr.  Dankel,  Dr.  Etheridge,  Dr. 
Fair,  Dr.  Frierson,  Dr.  Greim,  Dr.  Gurganus,  Dr.  Halsey,  Dr.  Herbst,  Dr.  Hernandez,  Dr. 
Jambor,  Dr.  Lugo,  Mr.  Lupton,  Dr.  McLaurin,  Dr.  Mueller-Roemer,  Dr.  Nelson,  Dr.  Norris, 
Dr.  Russell,  Dr.  Saksena,  Dr.  Spackman. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Computer  Science  for  the  B.S.  degree: 

Core  Requirements:  Computer  Science  111,  211,  245,  311,  331,  332,  340;  Mathematics  115; 
Statistics  361;  and  at  least  one  programming  course  chosen  from  Computer  Science  115,  116, 
117,  and  118.  In  addition  to  the  core  requirements  there  are  three  options  below,  one  of  which  a 
student  must  complete  in  order  to  fulfill  the  degree  requirements.  In  general,  enough  latitude 
is  allowed  in  each  to  accommodate  a  double  major  if  the  student  wishes. 

Scientific:  Computer   Science   325,   425,    431,    432;   Mathematics    211-212-213,    315,   335; 
Physics  201-202. 
Systems:  Computer  Science   325,   410,   415,    435;   Mathematics   211-212-213,    335,   336; 
Physics  201. 
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Business:  Computer  Science  117  and  three  additional  hours  in  Computer  Science  at  the 
300-400  level  approved  by  the  advisor;  Mathematics  225-226  (or  211-212-213); 
Accounting  306;  Business  304,  355,  357  (with  appropriate  prerequisites);  and  any 
two  courses  chosen  from  the  following  five:  Business  406;  Economics  320,  417; 
Finance  335;  Marketing  340. 

A  "C"  (2.0)  or  better  average  is  required  on  all  Computer  Science  courses  at  the  300-400  level. 

Note:  Even  though  MAT  115  is  listed  as  a  required  course  in  the  degree  programs  in 
Computer  Science  and  Mathematics,  the  requirement  is  not  rigid  since  initial  placement 
in  Mathematics  courses  is  based  on  high  school  background.  Students  with  less  high 
school  Mathematics  preparation  than  is  needed  for  MAT  115  should  take  MAT  111-112 
instead.  Students  with  stronger  Mathematics  preparation  should  place  immediately 
into  MAT  211,  or  possibly  MAT  212.  However,  students  placing  into  MAT  212  are 
encouraged  to  take  the  Advanced  Placement  Test  in  order  to  receive  college  credit  for 
MAT  211. 

Computer  Science  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Mathematical  Sciences) 

CSC  105.  Survey  of  Computer  Applications  (2)  An  introduction  to  data  processing  for 
non-majors  with  an  emphasis  on  understanding  capabilities  without  engineering  or 
programming  skill.  History  and  structure  of  computer  systems.  Concepts  of  simula- 
tion, operational  control,  information  management,  and  time-sharing  with  related 
terminology.  Types  of  errors  in  computer  based  systems.  Social  implications  of  the 
future  potential  of  computer  technology.  Practice  with  using  programs  in  the  univer- 
sity library.  Two  hours  each  week. 

CSC  107.  Programming  Laboratory  —  SNOBOL  (1)  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  105  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Elementary  programming  techniques  for  character-string  pro- 
cessing and  text  editing.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  pattern  matching  facilities  of 
SNOBOL.  Two  hours  each  week. 

CSC  111.  Introduction  to  Computer  Programming  Using  FORTRAN  (3)  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite:  Mathematics  111  or  115.  Algorithmsandcomputer  systems,  data  represen- 
tation, survey  of  computer  applications,  elementary  programming  techniques  in  FOR- 
TRAN, debugging  and  verification  of  programs.  Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours 
each  week. 

CSC  115.  Programming  Language  —  FORTRAN  (2)  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  111. 
Advanced  programming  techniques  in  FORTRAN.  Computer  solution  to  numeric 
problems.  Two  hours  each  week. 

CSC  116.  Programming  Language  —  PL/1  (2)  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  111.  Elemen- 
tary and  intermediate  programming  techniques  in  PL/1.  Computer  solution  to  numeric 
and  non-numeric  problems.  Two  hours  each  week. 

CSC  117.  Programming  Language  —  COBOL  (2)  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  111. 
Elementary  and  intermediate  programming  techniques  in  COBOL.  Computer  solution 
to  business  oriented  problems.  Two  hours  each  week. 

CSC  118.  Programming  Languages  —  Interactive  (2)  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  111. 
Elementary  programming  techniques  in  BASIC  and  APL.  Computer  solution  to  inter- 
active problems.  Two  hours  each  week. 

CSC  207.  Language  Processing  (3)  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  107.  The  role  of  comput- 
ers as  tools  in  linguistic  studies;  literary  applications  of  computing:  verbal  indexes, 
concordances,   authorship  controversies;   computational  linguistics;   algorithms  for 
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manipulating  character  strings  using  the  SNOBOL  programming  language.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

CSC  211.  Assembly  Language  and  Computer  Organization  (3)  Prerequisite:  Computer 
Science  111.  Computer  structure,  machine  language,  instruction  execution,  addressing 
techniques  and  digital  representation  of  data.  Computer  systems  organization,  logic 
design,  microprogramming,  and  interpreters.  Symbolic  coding  and  assembly  systems, 
macro  definition  and  generation,  and  program  segmentation  and  linkage.  Systems  and 
utility  programs,  programming  techniques,  and  recent  developments  in  computing. 
Several  computer  projects  to  illustrate  basic  machine  structure  and  programming 
techniques.  Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

CSC  245.  Systems  Programming  (3)  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  211.  Defining  and  use 
of  system  macros,  bootstrapping,  loaders,  and  link  editors;  input/output  and  interrupt 
handling;  elementary  assembler  and  compiler  writing.  Three  hours  each  week. 

CSC  305.  Computer  Graphics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  111  and  Mathematics  213. 
Display  memory  generation  of  points,  vectors,  etc.  Interactive  versus  passive  graphics. 
Analog  storage  of  images  on  microfilm,  etc.  Digitizing  and  digital  storage.  Pattern 
recognition  by  features,  syntax  tables,  random  nets,  etc.  Data  structures  and  graphics 
software.  The  mathematics  of  three-dimensions,  projections,  and  the  hidden-line  prob- 
lem. "Graphical  programs,"  computer-aided  design  and  instruction,  and  animated 
movies.  Three  hours  each  week. 

CSC  311.  Programming  Languages  (3)  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  332.  Formal  defini- 
tion of  programming  languages  including  specification  of  syntax  and  semantics.  Simple 
statements  including  precedence,  infix,  and  postfix  notation.  Global  properties  of 
algorithmic  languages  including  scope  of  declarations,  storage  allocation,  grouping  of 
statements,  binding  time  of  constituents,  subroutines,  coroutines,  and  tasks.  List  pro- 
cessing, string  manipulation,  data  description,  and  simulation  languages.  Run-time 
representation  of  program  and  data  structures.  Three  hours  each  week. 

CSC  325.  (Mathematics  325)  Numerical  Algorithms  (3)  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  111 
and  Mathematics  212.  An  introduction  to  the  numerical  algorithms  fundamental  to 
scientific  computer  work.  Includes  elementary  discussion  of  error,  polynomial  interpo- 
lation, quadrature,  linear  systems  of  equations,  solution  of  nonlinear  equations,  and 
numerical  solution  of  ordinary  differential  equations.  The  algorithmic  approach  and  the 
efficient  use  of  the  computer  are  emphasized.  Three  hours  each  week. 

CSC  331.  (Mathematics  331)  Discrete  Structures  (3)  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  111. 
Review  of  set  algebra  including  mappings  and  relations.  Algebraic  structures  including 
semigroups  and  groups.  Elements  of  the  theory  of  directed  and  undirected  graphs. 
Boolean  algebra  and  propositional  logic.  Applications  of  these  structures  to  various 
areas  of  computer  science.  Three  hours  each  week. 

CSC  332.  Data  Structures  (3)  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  111.  Prerequisite  or  Corequi- 
site:  Computer  Science  331.  Basic  concepts  of  data.  Linear  lists,  strings,  arrays,  and 
orthogonal  lists.  Representation  of  trees  and  graphs.  Storage  systems  and  structures, 
and  storage  allocation  and  collection.  Multilinked  structures.  Sym.bol  tables  and  search- 
ing techniques.  Sorting  (ordering)  techniques.  Formal  specification  of  data  structures, 
data  structures  in  programming  languages,  and  generalized  data  management  systems. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

CSC  340.  Computer  Organization  (3)  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  211  and  331.  Basic 
digital  circuits,  Boolean  algebra  and  combinational  logic.  Data  representation  and 
transfer,  and  digital  arithmetic.  Digital  storage  and  accessing,  control  functions,  input- 
output  facilities,  system  organization,  and  reliability.  Description  and  simulation  tech- 
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niques.  Features  needed  for  multiprogramming,  multiprocessing,  and  real-time  sys- 
tems. Other  advanced  topics  and  alternate  organizations.  Three  hours  each  week. 

CSC  410.  Compiler  Construction  (3)  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  245  and  311.  Review 
of  program  language  structures,  translation,  loading,  execution,  and  storage  allocation. 
Compilation  of  simple  expressions  and  statements.  Organization  of  a  compiler  includ- 
ing compile-time  and  run-time  symbol  tables,  lexical  scan,  syntax  scan,  object  code 
generation,  error  diagnostics,  object  code  optimization  techniques,  and  overall  design. 
Use  of  compiler  writing  languages  and  bootstrapping.  Three  hours  each  week. 

CSC  415.  Formal  Language  and  Syntactic  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  311 
and  332.  Definition  of  formal  grammars:  arithmetic  expressions  and  precedence  gram- 
mars, context-free  and  finite-state  grammars.  Algorithms  for  syntactic  analysis:  recog- 
nizers, backtracking,  operator  precedence  techniques.  Semantics  of  grammatical  con- 
structs: reductive  grammars.  Floyd  productions,  simple  syntactical  compilation.  Rela- 
tionship between  formal  languages  and  automata.  Three  hours  each  week. 

CSC  420.  Simulation  Techniques  (3)  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  331,  Statistics  361. 
Introduction  to  simulation  and  comparison  with  other  techniques.  Discrete  simulation 
models,  and  introduction  to,  or  review  of,  queueing  theory  and  stochastic  processes. 
Comparison  of  discrete  change  simulation  languages.  Simulation  methodology  includ- 
ing generation  of  random  numbers  and  variates,  design  of  simulation  experiments  for 
optimization,  analysis  of  data  generated  by  simulation  experiments,  and  validation  of 
simulation  models  and  results.  Selected  applications  of  simulation.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

CSC  425.  (Mathematics  425)  Numerical  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  315,  335, 
Computer  Science  325.  A  thorough  treatment  of  solutions  of  equations,  interpolation 
and  approximations,  numerical  differentiation  and  integration,  and  numerical  solution 
of  initial  value  problems  in  ordinary  differential  equations.  Selected  algorithms  will  be 
programmed  for  solution  on  computers.  Three  hours  each  week. 

CSC  431.  Switching  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  331.  Switching  algebra, 
gate  network  analysis  and  synthesis.  Boolean  algebra,  combinational  circuit  minimiza- 
tion, sequential  circuit  analysis  and  synthesis,  sequential  circuit  state  minimization, 
hazards  and  races,  and  elementary  number  systems  and  codes.  Three  hours  each  week. 

CSC  432.  Sequential  Machines  (3)  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  431.  Definition  and 
representation  of  finite  state  automata  and  sequential  machines.  Equivalence  of  states 
and  machines,  congruence,  reduced  machines,  and  analysis  and  synthesis  of  machines. 
Decision  problems  of  finite  automata,  partitions  with  the  substitution  property,  gener- 
alized and  incomplete  machines,  semigroups  and  machines,  probabilistic  automata,  and 
other  topics.  Three  hours  each  week. 

CSC  435.  Theory  of  Computability  (3)  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  331.  Introduction  to 
Turing  machines,  Wang  machines,  Shepherdson-Sturgis,  and  other  machines.  Godel 
numbering  and  unsolvability  results,  the  halting  problem.  Post's  correspondence  prob- 
lem, and  relative  uncomputability.  Machines  with  restricted  memory  access,  limited 
memory,  and  limited  computing  time.  Recursive  function  theory  and  complexity  classi- 
fication. Models  of  computation  including  relationships  to  algorithms  and  program- 
ming. Three  hours  each  week. 

CSC  440.  Advanced  Computer  Organization  (3)  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  340.  Study 
of  computer  organization  and  how  it  relates  to  software  development  in  the  areas  of 
data  representation  and  control,  memory  hierarchies,  protection  mechanisms,  special- 
ized processors,  and  multiple  processors.  Three  hours  each  week 
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CSC  445.  Operating  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  245  and  311.  Review  of 
batch  process  systems  programs,  their  components,  operating  characteristics,  user 
services  and  their  limitations.  Implementation  techniques  for  parallel  processing  of 
input-output  and  interrupt  handling.  Overall  structure  of  multiprogramming  systems 
on  multiprocessor  hardware  configurations.  Details  on  addressing  techniques,  core 
management,  file  system  design  and  management,  system  accounting,  and  other  user- 
related  services.  Traffic  control,  interprocess  communication,  design  of  system 
modules,  and  interfaces.  System  updating,  documentation,  and  operation.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

CSC  455.  Data  Base  Management  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  332. 
Introduction  to  data  base  concepts,  data  independence,  logical  and  physical  views  of  data 
base  systems.  Data  models:  hierarchial,  network,  and  relational.  Data  description 
languages,  query  functions,  relational  algebra. 

CSC  475.  Topics  in  Computer  Science  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  permission  of 
instructor.  Topics  of  current  interest  in  computer  science  not  covered  in  existing 
courses.  Three  hours  each  week. 

CSC  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  con- 
sent of  department  chairman. 

CSC  495.  Seminar  in  Computer  Science  (1)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

CSC  499.  Honors  Work  in  Computer  Science  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors 
program.  Individual  study  for  honors  students. 

For  2*52  and  4^2,  see  explanation  on  p.  67. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Mathematics: 

I.  B.A.  degree  with  teacher  certification  in  Mathematics: 

Mathematics  115,  211-212-213,  275,  335,  336,  345,  346,  411,  and  one  additional  300-400 
level  Mathematics  course;  Computer  Science  111;  Statistics  361;  Physics  201-202;  and 
Education  and  Psychology  courses  required  for  teacher  certification. 

II.  B.A.  degree  in  Mathematics: 

Mathematics  115,  211-212-213,  275,  335,  336,  411,  495,  and  three  additional  300-400 
level  Mathematics  courses;  Computer  Science  111;  Statistics  361;  Physics  201-202;  and 
two  300-400  level  collateral  courses  chosen  from  fields  in  which  Mathematics  is  applied. 

III.  B.S.  degree  in  Mathematics  (applied): 

Mathematics  115,  211-212-213,  275,  315,  325,  335,  411-412,  428and  twocourses  chosen 
from  Mathematics  421,  423,  465;  Computer  Science  111;  Statistics  361;  Physics  201-202; 
and  three  300-400  level  collateral  courses  chosen  from  a  single  discipline  different  from 
Mathematics  (e.g..  Computer  Science,  Chemistry,  Environmental  Studies,  Statistics). 
This  program  is  recommended  for  students  preparing  for  a  field  requiring  an  enthusiasm 
for  the  development  and  utilization  of  mathematical  models  and  applications. 

IV.  B.S.  degree  in  Mathematics: 

Mathematics  115,  211-212-213,  275,  315,  335,  336,  411-412,  495,  and  three  additional 
300-400  level  Mathematics  courses;  Computer  Science  111;  Statistics  361;  Physics  201- 
202;  and  three  300-400  level  collateral  courses.  This  program  is  recommended  for 
students  preparing  for  graduate  study  or  desiring  an  especially  strong  scientific  and 
Mathematics  background. 

A  "C"  (2.0)  or  better  average  is  required  on  all  Mathematics  courses  at  the  300-400  level. 
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Note  1:  Collateral  courses  required  in  the  four  programs  in  Mathematics  must  be  chosen 
from  departmentally  approved  courses  which,  together  with  the  student's  Mathe- 
matics courses,  comprise  a  coherent  program.  Normally  a  proposed  program  of  study 
should  be  submitted  to  the  department  for  approval  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
student's  junior  year. 

Note  2:  Even  though  MAT  115  is  listed  as  a  required  course  in  the  degree  programs  in 
Computer  Science  and  Mathematics,  the  requirement  is  not  rigid  since  initial  place- 
ment in  Mathematics  courses  is  based  on  high  school  background.  Students  with  less 
high  school  Mathematics  preparation  than  is  needed  for  MAT  115  should  take  MAT 
111-112  instead.  Students  with  stronger  Mathematics  preparation  should  place 
immediately  into  MAT  211,  or  possibly  MAT  212.  However,  students  placing  into 
MAT  212  are  encouraged  to  take  the  Advanced  Placement  Test  in  order  to  receive 
college  credit  for  MAT  211. 


Mathematics  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Mathematical  Sciences) 

In  general.  Mathematics  is  sequential  in  nature.  Therefore,  successful  mastery  of  each  course 
in  sequence  is  necessary  in  order  to  be  adequately  prepared  for  the  next  course.  In  light  of  this, 
it  is  strongly  recommended  that  students  obtain  a  grade  of  at  least  "C"  before  registering  for 
the  next  course  in  a  sequence.  With  special  permission  a  student  can  repeat  a  course  in  which  a 
"D"  grade  is  obtained.  Sequences  offered  where  this  guideline  is  applicable  are  MAT  111-112, 
MAT  111-225,  MAT  111-112-225,  MAT  115-225,  MAT  111-112-211-212-213,  MAT  115-211- 
212-213. 

MAT  100.  Foundations  of  Algebra  (0)  Designed  primarily  for  students  not  prepared  for 
Mathematics  111  who  need  additional  manipulative  skills,  particularly  in  algebra.  Three 
hours  each  week.  (No  credit  granted  toward  graduation.  Hours  are  counted  in  comput- 
ing student  loads,  but  not  in  computing  quality  point  ratios.) 

MAT  101-102.  College  Mathematics  for  the  General  Student  (3-3)  A  specific  sequence 
designed  for  the  general  student  and  not  intended  as  preparation  for  further  mathemat- 
ics courses.  Cannot  be  substituted  for  Mathematics  111-112  or  115.  Algebraic  and 
trigonometric  functions  with  emphasis  on  fundamentals  and  applications  rather  than 
on  manipulative  skills,  and  an  appreciation  of  other  mathematical  concepts,  such  as 
calculus,  computers,  geometry,  probability,  and  statistics.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MAT  111-112.  Precalculus  Mathematics  (3-3)  Intended  as  a  preparatory  course  for  further 
mathematics,  particularly  the  calculus.  Fundamental  operations,  real  number  and  order 
axioms,  factoring,  exponents,  radicals,  solutions  of  equations  and  systems  of  equations, 
circular  functions,  trigonometric  relations,  triangle  solutions,  variation,  logarithms, 
functions  and  their  inverses.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MAT  115.  Elementary  Mathematical  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  Strong  high  school  back- 
ground including  at  least  two  years  of  algebra,  one  year  of  geometry,  and  a  half-year  of 
trigonometry.  Designed  for  students  with  sufficient  manipulative  skill  for  calculus  but 
lacking  theoretical  experience.  Real  and  complex  number  systems,  elementary  set 
theory,  functions  and  their  inverses,  mathematical  induction,  exponential  and  loga- 
rithmic functions,  polynominal  and  rational  functions,  circular  (trigonometric)  func- 
tions and  inverses.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MAT  141-142.  Mathematics  for  the  Elementary  Teacher  (3-3)  (Designed  for  students 
majoring  in  elementary  education.)  The  real  number  system  and  related  operations, 
units  of  measurement,  graphs  and  data  analysis,  geometry,  logic  and  sets,  an  introduc- 
tion to  calculators  and  computers.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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MAT  211-212-213.  The  Calculus  with  Analytic  Geometry  (4-4-4)  Prerequisite:  Mathemat- 
ics 112  or  115.  Functions  and  limits:  differentiation  with  applications  including  maxima 
and  minima,  related  rates,  differentials  and  approximations;  theory  of  integration  with 
applications,  equations  of  curves  including  the  conic  sections;  transcendental  functions, 
polar  coordinates  and  parametric  equations;  infinite  sequences  and  series;  solid  analytic 
geometry,  partial  derivatives;  multiple  integrals.  Three  hours  lecture  and  two  hours 
laboratory  each  week. 

MAT  225-226.  BasicCalculus  with  Applications  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  111  or  115 
for  225,  Mathematics  112  or  115  and  225  or  226.  Differentiation  and  integration  of 
algebraic  and  certain  transcendental  functions,  partial  differentiation,  sequences  and 
series.  Greater  emphasis  is  placed  on  techniques  and  applications  than  on  theory  and 
derivations.  This  sequence  is  not  intended  for  students  who  need  mathematics  beyond 
calculus.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MAT  228.  (Environmental  Studies  228)  Mathematical  Modeling  with  Applications  to 
Environmental  Problems  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  112  or  115,  CSC  111,  any  Statistics 
course.  An  introductory  treatment  of  mathematical  and  computer  modeling  techniques 
which  have  application  to  environmental  problems  of  an  ecological,  biological,  social, 
economic,  political  and  behavioral  nature.  Models  to  be  examined  will  be  both  determi- 
nistic and  stochastic  and  will  include  graph  and  network  models.  Markov  processes, 
linear  programming,  Monte  Carlo  techniques,  simulation,  and  game  theoretic  models. 
Group  work  will  be  especially  encouraged. 

MAT  275.  Introduction  to  Axiomatic  Systems  (2)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  211.  An  intro- 
ductory treatment  of  logic  and  the  axiomatic  method  in  mathematics.  Precision  in  the 
use  of  mathematics  as  a  language  and  rigor  in  proofs  are  emphasized.  Students  will 
present  and  discuss  appropriate  material  to  gain  experience  in  communicating  mathe- 
matics. Two  hours  each  week. 

MAT  315.  Differential  Equations  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  213.  First  order  equation 
with  variable  separable,  exact  equations.  Euler's  method  of  approximate  solution,  linear 
equations  of  first  order,  applications,  linear  equations  of  higher  order  with  constant 
coefficients,  solutions  by  repeated  linear  first  order  equations,  variation  of  parameters, 
undetermined  scahng  variables,  applications  to  networks  and  dynamical  systems, 
introduction  to  series-solutions.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MAT  316.  Introduction  to  Vector  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  213.  Addition  of 
vectors  and  operations  with  scalars  and  vectors;  scalar,  vector  and  triple  products; 
vector  and  scalar  derivatives;  line,  surface  and  volume  integrals;  theorems  of  Gauss, 
Green  and  Stokes.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MAT  325.  (Computer  Science  325)  Numerical  Algorithms  (3)  Prerequisite:  Computer 
Science  111,  Mathematics  212.  An  introduction  to  the  numerical  algorithms  fundamen- 
tal to  scientific  computer  work.  Includes  elementary  discussion  of  error,  polynomial 
interpolation,  quadrature,  linear  systems  of  equations,  solution  of  nonlinear  equations, 
and  numerical  solution  of  ordinary  differential  equations.  The  algorithmic  approach 
and  the  efficient  use  of  the  computer  are  emphasized.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MAT  331.  (Computer  Science  331)  Discrete  Structures  (3)  Prerequisite;  Computer  Science 
111.  Review  of  set  algebra  including  mappings  and  relations.  Algebraic  structures 
including  semigroups  and  groups.  Elements  of  the  theory  of  directed  and  undirected 
graphs.  Boolean  algebra  and  propositional  logic.  Applications  of  these  structures  to 
various  areas  of  computer  sciences.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MAT  335.  Linear  Algebra  and  Matrices  (3)  Corequisite:  Mathematics  213  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Systems  of  linear  equations,  vector  spaces,  algebra  of  matrices  and  linear 
transformations,  determinants,  applications.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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MAT  336.  Modern  Algebra  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  275,  335  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Equivalence  relations;  groups,  subgroups,  normal  subgroups,  quotient  groups;  rings, 
subrings,  ideals,  quotient  rings;  rings  of  integers,  fields  of  rational,  real  and  complex 
numbers,  polynomial  rings.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MAT  345.  Modern  College  Geometry  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  275  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Use  of  elementary  methods  in  advanced  study  of  the  triangle  and  circle, 
special  emphasis  on  solving  original  examples,  comparison  of  Euclidean  and  non- 
Euclidean  and  projective  geometries.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MAT  346.  Historical  Development  of  Mathematics  (3)  Corequisite:  Mathematics  275  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Development  of  mathematics  from  earliest  systems  to  present 
century.  Personalities  involved  with  the  contributions  of  each.  A  problem-study 
approach  to  give  the  student  some  traming  in  research.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MAT  411-412.  Advanced  Calculus  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  213  and  275.  Advanced 
study  of  convergence,  continuity,  differentiation,  and  integration  in  R  and  R*^;  infinite 
series.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MAT  415.  Introduction  to  Complex  Variables  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  411.  Complex 
numbers,  complex  plane  arguments  and  roots,  conjugate  coordinates,  some  definitions, 
the  Cauchy-Riemann  equations.  Riemann  surfaces,  integration  of  analytic  functions, 
Taylor  series,  Laurent  series,  the  residue  theorem.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MAT  421.  Continuous  Mathematical  Models  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  315  and  335. 
Emphasis  on  the  interplay  between  representative  mathematical  concepts  and  selected 
scientific  models.  Possible  mathematical  topics  include  partial  differential  equations. 
Fourier  analysis,  calculus  of  variations,  operator  theory,  perturbation  theory,  tensor 
analysis,  stability  theory,  integral  equations,  and  potential  theory.  Possible  areas  of 
application  include  classical,  fluid,  continuous,  celestial,  and  quantum  mechanics,  wave 
propagation,  and  diffusion.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MAT  423.  Discrete  Mathematical  Models  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  335.  Topics  chosen 
from  linear,  integer,  non-linear,  and  dynamic  programming,  classical  optimization 
problems,  game  theory,  network  theory,  introductory  combinatorial  mathematics, 
theory  of  graphs,  and  design  of  experiments.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MAT  425.  (Computer  Science  425)  Numerical  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  315, 
325,  and  335.  A  thorough  treatment  of  solutions  of  equations,  interpolation  and 
approximations,  numerical  differentiation  and  integration,  and  numerical  solution  of 
initial  value  problems  in  ordinary  differential  equations.  Selected  algorithms  will  be 
programmed  for  solution  on  computers.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MAT  428.  Projects  in  Mathematical  Modeling  (3)  Prerequisite:  Two  of  Mathematics  421, 
423,  465.  Techniques  of  problem  recognition  and  formulation,  and  mathematical  solu- 
tion and  interpretation  of  results.  Each  student  will  construct  a  mathematical  model 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Applied  Mathematics  Committee  and  report  on  the 
investigation  in  written  and  oral  form.  Seminar  format. 

MAT  465.  (Statistics  465)  Stochastic  Mathematics  Models  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
213  and  Statistics  361.  The  formulation,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of  one  or  more 
probabilistic  models  in  an  area  of  scientific  or  social-application,  such  as  statistical 
mechanics,  populations,  learning,  reliability,  communications,  inventory,  or  queues. 
Concurrent  development  of  relevant  portions  of  the  theory  of  stochastic  processes  such 
as  Markov  processes,  renewal  processes,  stationary  processes,  or  branching  processes. 

MAT  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  junior  or  senior  standing,  consent 
of  the  department  chairman,  a  "B"  or  better  average  on  all  mathematics  courses  taken. 
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MAT  495.  Seminar  in  Mathematics  (1)  Discussion  of  selected  topics  and  problems.  One  hour 
each  week. 

MAT  499.  Honors  Work  in  Mathematics  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  EligibiHty  for  honors  program. 
Individual  study  for  honors  students. 

For  202  and  4'32,  see  explanation  on  p.  d7. 

Statistics  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Mathematical  Sciences) 

STT  205.  Introduction  to  Statistics  with  Applications  in  the  Social  Sciences  (3)  Prerequi- 
site: Mathematics  101,  111,  or  115.  (Designed  for  students  majoring  in  the  social 
sciences.)  Graphical  and  numerical  methods  for  univariate  data;  bivariate  data  organi- 
zation and  measures  of  association;  contingency  table  analysis;  sampling  distributions; 
estimation  and  hypothesis  testing;  introduction  to  linear  regression  and  correlation. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

STT  215.  Introduction  to  Statistics  with  Applications  in  the  Natural  Sciences  (3)  Prerequi- 
site: Mathematics  111  or  115.  (Designed  for  students  majoring  in  the  natural  sciences.) 
Graphical  and  numerical  descriptive  methods;  random  variables  and  probability  distri- 
butions; estimation  and  hypothesis  testing  (large  and  small  samples);  linear  regression 
and  correlation;  one-way  analysis  of  variance;  contingency  tables  and  goodness  of  fit. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

STT  205-51,  215-51.  Statistics  Laboratory  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Statistics  205  or 
215,  or  the  equivalent.  Computers  are  used  to  illustrate  the  descriptive  and  inferential 
methods  of  STT  205  and  215.  Emphasis  is  on  the  use  of  existing  statistical  packages  such 
as  SAS,  BMD,  MINITAB,  and  SPSS.  No  computer  programming  knowledge  is  required. 
Two  hours  each  week. 

STT  210.  Introduction  to  Statistics  with  Applications  in  the  Health  Sciences  (3)  Prerequi- 
site: Mat  in.  Collection,  tabulation  and  graphical  representation  of  data.  Measures  of 
location  and  variation,  Measures  of  Association  and  chi-squared  distribution,  correla- 
tion and  regression.  Binomial,  Poisson  and  normal  distributions.  Estimation  and  Tests 
of  Hypotheses.  Health  care  statistics.  Elementary  computer  skills  in  analysis  of  data  and 
interpretation  of  computer  printout.  Three  hours  each  week. 

STT  361.  Introduction  to  Probability  and  Applied  Statistics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
212  or  226.  Basic  concepts  of  probability  and  random  variables.  Expected  values  and 
moments  of  random  variables,  moments  of  linear  combination  of  independent  random 
variables.  Discrete  and  continuous  probability  distributions  with  applications.  Sampling 
distributions.  Point  and  interval  estimation  and  hypothesis  testing  for  means,  propor- 
tions, and  differences  of  means  and  proportions.  Three  hours  each  week. 

STT  410.  (Marine  Biology  510)  Applied  Statistical  Methods  (3)  Prerequisite:  Statistics  205 
or  215,  or  the  equivalent.  After  a  review  of  elementary  statistics,  the  following  major 
areas  are  studied:  Non-parametric  methods;  analysis  of  variance  and  experimental 
design  and  regression  analysis.  Three  hours  each  week. 

STT  465.  (Mathematics  465)  Stochastic  Mathematical  Models  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathemat- 
ics 213,  Statistics  361.  The  formulation,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of  one  or  more 
probabilistic  models  in  an  area  of  scientific  or  social  application,  such  as  statistical 
mechanics,  populations,  learning,  reliability,  communications,  inventory,  or  queues. 
Concurrent  development  of  relevant  portions  of  the  theory  of  stochastic  processes  such 
as  Markov  processes,  renewal  processes,  stationary  processes,  or  branching  processes. 
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STT  466.  Mathematical  Statistics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  213  and  Statistics  361. 
Univariate  and  multivariate  probability  distribution;  conditional  and  marginal  distribu- 
tions; statistical  independence;  sampling  distributions;  theory  of  estimation  and 
hypothesis  testing;  limiting  distributions  and  the  central  limit  theorem.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

STT  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  Senior  standing,  consent  of 
the  department  chairman,  and  a  "B"  or  better  average  on  all  mathematical  sciences 
courses  taken. 

STT  499.  Honors  Work  in  Statistics  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program. 
Individual  study  for  honors  students. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE  (ARMY  ROTC) 

(Department  of  Military  Science) 

The  Army  Reserve  Officer's  Training  Corps  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington  provides  men  and  women  who  meet  the  physical  and  mental  requirements  the 
opportunity  to  become  officers  in  the  U.S.  Army  on  active  duty  or  in  the  Army  National  Guard 
or  U.S.  Army  Reserve. 

Transfer  and  graduate  students  are  eligible.  AH  college  disciplines  are  accepted.  Students 
may  enter  the  program  at  almost  any  time  during  their  study  at  UNCW.  The  four  programs 
offered  include  the  Scholarship  Program,  the  Four-Year  and  Two- Year  Programs,  and  the 
Simultaneous  Membership  Program  with  the  Army  National  Guard  or  Reserves. 

The  Basic  Course 

MLS  101.  Introduction  to  Military  Science:  US  Army  Organization  (1)  Basic  military  sub- 
jects with  emphasis  on  U.  S.  Army  and  ROTC  organization,  the  principles  of  war, 
branches  of  the  Army,  individual  weapons  and  marksmanship,  rappelling,  and  first-aid. 

MLS  102.  Introduction  to  Military  Science:  Beginning  Leadership  (1)  Prerequisite;  MLS 
101.  A  continuation  of  basic  military  subjects  with  emphasis  on  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserves,  leadership  and  Soviet  equipment.  Additionally,  U.  S.  Army  weapons  and 
wearing  of  the  uniform  are  discussed. 

MLS  201.  Weapons  Familiarization  (1)  Prerequisite:  MLS  101,  102,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Introduction  to  the  small  unit  weapons  of  the  Army  and  their  function, 
M-16,  M-60,  M-203  and  how  to  defend  against  nuclear,  biological  and  chemical  attacks. 
There  is  a  one-hour  leadership  lab  conducted  each  week. 

MLS  202.  Basic  Map  Reading  (1)  Prerequisite:  MLS  201  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Beginning  map  reading  to  include  marginal  information,  elevation  and  relief,  measuring 
distance  on  a  map,  resection  and  intersection  problems.  NCO  and  officer  relationships 
are  also  discussed.  There  is  a  one-hour  leadership  laboratory  held  each  week. 

MLS  311.  Basic  Camp  (4)  Six-week  camp  held  at  Ft.  Knox,  Kentucky,  which  is  used  to  satisfy 
basic  course  prerequisite  for  enrollment  into  Advanced  ROTC.  Emphasis  is  on  physi- 
cal fitness,  marksmanship,  leadership  training,  tactical  training  of  the  individual  soldier, 
first-aid,  and  the  purpose  and  function  of  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  warfare 
equipment.  Dismounted  drill,  military  courtesy  and  the  wearing  of  the  Army  uniform 
are  also  examined. 

The  Advanced  Course 

Prerequisites:  Three  years  of  JROTC,  a  veteran  with  a  favorable  reenlistment  code, 
completion  of  the  Basic  Course  or  Military  Science  21 1,  or  the  National  Guard  or  Army 
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Reservist  Junior  who  has  finished  basic  training.  Students  must  maintain  a  2.0  grade 
point  average,  pass  a  physical  examination  and  be  a  U.S.  citizen. 

MLS  301.  Terrain  Analysis  (3)  Introduction  to  small  Unit  Communication  systems.  Funda- 
mentals of  map  reading,  terrain  analysis,  scale  and  distance,  elevation  and  relief  direc- 
tion, the  operations  order,  NBC  and  first-aid.  A  one-hour  weekly  leadership  laboratory 
is  mandatory  for  all  cadets. 

MLS  302.  Small  Unit  Tactics  (3)  Prerequisite:  MLS  301.  A  continuation  of  MLS  301, 
designed  to  provide  the  student  with  practical  military  skills  including  military  symbols, 
squad  and  platoon  tactics  and  a  review  of  communications,  weapons,  and  first-aid. 
There  is  a  one-hour  leadership  laboratory  held  each  week  which  is  mandatory  for  all 
cadets. 

MLS  311.  Advanced  Camp  (0)  Six  week  camp  at  Ft.  Bragg,  North  Carolina.  Advanced 
leadership  techniques,  squad  and  platoon  tactics,  tactical  training  of  the  individual 
soldier,  land  navigation,  physical  fitness,  first-aid  and  NBC  skills.  In  addition,  students 
will  be  evaluated  on  their  performance  as  potential  junior  officers  throughout  camp. 

MLS  401.  Staff  and  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  MLS  301,  302.  Astudy  of  the  organization 
and  functions  of  the  military  staff,  i.e.,  the  Commander,  the  Personnel  Officer,  the 
Intelligence  Officer,  the  Operations  Officer  and  the  Supply  Officer.  Students  prepare 
training  schedules  and  present  instruction  to  basic  course  cadets  during  leadership 
laboratory. 

MLS  402.  Military  Justice  (3)  Prerequisite:  MLS  401.  Advanced  military  subjects  to  include 
the  military  system  of  justice;  also  includes  counseling  techniques,  unit  administration, 
and  methods  of  written  and  oral  communications.  There  is  a  one-hour  leadership 
laboratory  conducted  each  week. 

Military  Science  students  who  have  enrolled  in  the  advanced  course  must  also  take  the 
American  Military  Experience  (to  be  taught  by  History  Department),  Military  Ethics 
(Philosophy  and  Religion  215)  prior  to  commissioning.  Cadets  are  also  required  to  elect  one  of 
the  following: 

1.  Political  Science  111  —  Introduction  to  Political  Science  (3) 

2.  Psychology  145  —  Psychology  Applied  to  Human  Life  (3) 

3.  Sociology  105  —  Introduction  to  Sociology  (3) 

4.  Anthropology  105  —  Introduction  to  Anthropology  (3) 

Cadets  must  also  have  one  year  of  English  composition,  a  management  course,  and  National 
Security  pohcy,  i.e..  Political  Science  423  (3)  within  the  first  10  years  of  federal  service.  Only  13 
credit  hours  of  MLS  courses  may  count  toward  graduation. 

MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

(See  Professional  Programs) 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Dr.  Beeler  thairman.  Mrs.  Bellamy,  Mr.  Lowe,  Dr.  J.  Mount,  Dr.  T.  Mount,  Dr.  Perez,  Dr. 
Sparks,  Mr.  Stites,  Mrs.  Stites,  Dr.  Woodhouse. 

A  student  who  offers  two  high  school  units  in  French,  German  or  Spanish,  who  wishes  to 
continue  the  study  of  the  same  language,  will  normally  begin  at  the  intermediate  level. 
However,  a  student  whose  language  placement  test  scores  and  high  school  language  grades 
are  not  satisfactory  will  be  placed  in  and  granted  credit  for  the  elementary  level.  A  student  who 
offers  three  or  more  high  school  units  in  French,  German,  or  Spanish,  and  whose  placement 
test  scores  are  sufficiently  high,  may  gain  admission  to  the  300  level  courses  in  the  language. 

The  Department  of  Modern  Languages  offers  the  B.A.  degree  in  French  or  Spanish. 
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Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  French  for  the  B.A.  degree:  Completion  of  all  300  level 
courses  in  French  and  at  least  two  courses  on  the  400  level.  A  "C"  or  better  grade  in  each 
course  taken  in  the  area  of  concentration,  or  a  better  than  2.0  average  on  all  courses  taken  in 
the  area  of  concentration.  Required  collaterals:  Modern  Language  305;  History  101  and  102, 
one  course  in  English  literature;  and  one  additional  foreign  language  through  the  intermediate 
level. 

French  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Modern  Languages) 

FRH  101-102.  Elementary  French  (3-3)  Emphasis  on  achievement  of  an  active  command  of 
the  language.  Aural-oral  practice;  intensive  study  of  the  basic  patterns  of  spoken 
French;  reading,  writing,  and  basic  conversation.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  and 
Spring. 

FRH  105.  French  for  Tourists  (3)  General  interest  course,  but  designed  specifically  for  those 
planning  to  travel  in  a  French-speaking  country.  Emphasis  on  practical  communication, 
current  vocabulary  and  colloquial  expressions.  Realia  and  audio-visual  aids  used  exten- 
sively. Course  may  be  structured  to  answer  specific  individual  needs.  Three  hours  each 
week.  Fall  and  Spring. 

FRH  201-202.  Intermediate  French  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  French  102  or  equivalent.  201:  A 
review  of  the  most  important  and  practical  aspects  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the 
language.  Application  of  the  language  in  composition,  conversation  and  readings.  202: 
Emphasis  on  reading  a  variety  of  material  drawn  from  different  areas,  including  litera- 
ture, history,  politics,  sociology,  religion  and  others.  Oral  discussions  to  enable  the 
student  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  the  language.  Brief  explanations  of  grammatical 
points  when  necessary.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  and  spring  respectively. 

FRH  305.  Conversation  and  Composition  (3)  Prerequisite:  French  202  or  equivalent.  Inten- 
sive training  in  spoken  and  written  French.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall. 

FRH  306.  Advanced  Grammar  (3)  Prerequisite:  French  202  or  equivalent.  Comparative 
grammar  and  translation;  required  of  those  preparing  to  teach  at  the  high  school  level. 
Three  hours  each  week.  Fall. 

FRH  307.  Phonetics  (3)  Prerequisite:  French  202  or  equivalent.  Various  speech  phenomena; 
practice  in  phonetic  transcription,  pronunciation,  and  intonation;  required  of  those 
preparing  to  teach  at  the  high  school  level.  Three  hours  each  week.  Spring. 

FRH  311,  312.  French  Civilization  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  French  202.  Geographical,  historical, 
and  cultural  aspects  of  France.  311:  From  prehistoric  times  to  the  French  Revolution, 
312:  From  the  French  Revolution  to  the  present.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  and  spring 
respectively. 

FRH  321,  322.  Survey  of  French  Literature  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  French  202.  Extensive  read- 
ings covering  the  main  currents  of  French  literature;  emphasis  in  classroom  discussion 
on  textual  analysis  and  criticism;  oral  and  written  reports.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall 
and  spring  respectively. 

FRH  336.  Explication  De  Texte  (3)  Prerequisite:  French  305  or  equivalent.  Training  in 
French  textual  criticism;  oral  and  written  reports.  Three  hours  each  week.  Spring. 

FRH  405.  Advanced  Conversation  and  Composition  (3)  Prerequisite:  French  305  or  equiva- 
lent. Emphasis  on  oral  French,  essay  writing  and  translation.  Recommended  for  stu- 
dents preparing  for  teaching.  Three  hours  each  week.  Offered  on  demand. 

FRH  425.  French  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  (3)  Prerequisite:  French  322  or 
equivalent.  Major  writers  of  the  Renaissance:  Rabelais,  Ronsard,  Du  Bellay,  Montaigne, 
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and  others;  oral  and  written  reports.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  1985  and  alternate 
years. 

FRH  426.  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (3)  Prerequisite:  French  322  or 
equivalent.  Major  writers  of  the  French  Enlightenment:  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Dide- 
rot, Rousseau,  and  others;  oral  and  written  reports.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  1985 
and  alternate  years. 

FRH  430.  The  French  Novel  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (3)  Prerequisite:  French  322.  Read- 
ings, discussion  and  analysis  of  representative  works  of  Proust,  Gide,  Mairaux,  Sartre, 
Camus,  and  others;  oral  and  written  reports.  Three  hours  each  week.  Spring  1985  and 
alternate  years. 

FRH  435.  The  Nineteenth  Century  French  Novel  (3)  Prerequisite:  French  322.  Readings, 
discussion  and  analysis  of  major  novels;  romanticism,  realism,  and  naturalism.  Three 
hours  each  week.  Fall  1984  and  alternate  years. 

FRH  436.  French  Classicism  (3)  Prerequisite:  French  322.  Readings,  discussion  and  analysis 
of  representative  works  with  emphasis  on  dramatic  literature  of  the  17th  centuiy: 
Corneille,  Racine,  and  Moliere.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  1984  and  alternate  years. 

FRH  437.  French  Lyric  Poetry  from  Villon  to  Baudelaire  (3)  Prerequisite:  French  322  or 
equivalent.  Major  lyric  forms  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  19th  century;  oral  and 
written  reports.  Three  hours  each  week.  Spring  1985  and  alternate  years. 

FRH  438.  Masterpieces  of  French  Drama  (3)  Prerequisite:  French  322  or  equivalent.  The 
theatre  in  France  from  the  Renaissance  to  modern  times.  Representative  texts;  oral  and 
written  reports.  Three  hours  each  week.  Spring  1984  and  alternate  years. 

FRH  439.  Masterpieces  of  French  Prose  Fiction  (3)  Prerequisite:  French  322  or  equivalent. 
Representative  works  of  imaginative  French  prose  from  the  17th  century  to  the  pres- 
ent; oral  and  written  reports.  Three  hours  each  week.  Spring  1984  and  alternate  years. 

FRH  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  con- 
sent of  department  chairman.  Fall  and  spring. 

FRH  495.  Seminar  in  French  Literature  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  French  322  or  equivalent.  Coop- 
erative study  of  a  selected  topic  under  the  direction  of  departmental  faculty.  Research, 
informal  presentations,  reports,  discussions.  Fall  and  spring. 

FRH  499.  Honors  Work  in  French  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  eligibility  for 
honors  program.  Independent  study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  67. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Spanish  for  the  B.A.  degree:  Completion  of  all  300  level 
courses  in  Spanish  and  at  least  two  courses  on  the  400  level.  A  "C"  or  better  grade  in  each 
course  taken  in  the  area  of  concentration,  or  a  better  than  2.0  average  on  all  courses  taken  in 
the  area  of  concentration.  Required  collaterals:  Modern  Language  305;  History  101  and  102; 
one  course  in  English  literature;  and  one  additional  foreign  language  through  the  intermediate 
level. 

Spanish  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Modern  Languages) 

SPN  101-102.  Elementary  Spanish  (3-3)  Emphasis  on  achievement  of  an  active  command  of 
the  language.  Aural-oral  practice;  intensive  study  of  the  basic  patterns  of  spoken 
Spanish;  reading,  writing  and  basic  conversation.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  and 
spring. 
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SPN  105.  Spanish  for  Tourists  (3)  General  interest  course,  but  designed  specifically  for  those 
planning  to  travel  in  a  Spanish-speaking  country.  Emphasis  on  practical  communication, 
current  vocabulary  and  colloquial  expressions.  Realia  and  audiovisual  aids  used 
extensively.  Course  may  be  structured  to  answer  specific  individual  needs.  Three  hours 
each  week.  Fall  and  spring. 

SPN  201-202.  Intermediate  Spanish  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  102  or  equivalent.  201:  A 
review  of  the  most  important  and  practical  aspects  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the 
language.  Application  of  the  language  in  composition,  conversation  and  readings.  202: 
Emphasis  on  reading  a  variety  of  material  drawn  from  different  areas,  including  litera- 
ture, history,  politics,  sociology,  religion,  and  others.  Oral  discussion  to  enable  the 
student  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  the  language.  Brief  explanation  of  grammatical  points 
when  necessary.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  and  spring  respectively. 

SPN  209.  Spanish  Literature  in  Translation  (3)  Study  of  representative  works  from  the 
literature  of  Spain.  Readings  and  class  discussions  in  English.  Three  hours  each  week. 
Fall  1985  and  alternate  years. 

SPN  210.  Spanish-American  Literature  in  Translation  (3)  Study  of  representative  works 
from  the  literature  of  Spanish  America.  Readings  and  class  discussion  in  English.  Three 
hours  each  week.  Spring  1984  and  alternate  years. 

SPN  211.  Spain  Today  (3)  An  examination  of  the  institutions  and  social  fabric  of  contempo- 
rary Spain  as  they  evolved  from  traditional  roots,  including  units  on  history,  politics, 
regional  culture,  literature,  music,  art,  customs  and  economic  resources.  Readings  and 
class  discussions  in  English.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  1984  and  alternate  years. 

SPN  212.  Latin  America  Today  (3)  An  examination  of  the  institutions  and  social  fabric  of 
contemporary  Latin  America  as  they  evolved  from  traditional  roots,  including  units  on 
history,  politics,  indigenous  cultures,  literature,  music,  art,  customs,  and  economic 
resources.  Readings  and  class  discussions  in  English.  Three  hours  each  week.  Spring 
1984  and  alternate  years. 

SPN  304.  Business  Spanish  (3)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  202  or  equivalent.  Designed  for 
students  who  need  familiarization  with  the  terminology  necessary  for  the  fields  of 
economics,  business,  accounting,  natural  sciences  and  others.  Business  correspondence 
in  Spanish  and  the  currency  systems  of  the  Spanish-speaking  countries  are  included. 
Three  hours  each  week.  Spring. 

SPN  305.  Conversation  and  Composition  (3)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  202  or  equivalent.  Inten- 
sive training  in  spoken  and  written  Spanish.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall. 

SPN  306.  Advanced  Grammar  (3)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  202  or  equivalent.  Grammatical 
forms  and  usage;  required  of  those  who  plan  to  teach  at  the  high  school  level.  Three 
hours  each  week.  Fall. 

SPN  307.  Phonetics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  202  or  equivalent.  Various  speech  phenomena; 
practice  in  phonetic  transcription,  pronunciation,  and  intonation;  required  of  those  who 
plan  to  teach  at  the  high  school  level.  Three  hours  each  week.  Spring. 

SPN  311,  312.  Spanish  and  Spanish-American  Civilization  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  202 
or  equivalent.  Geographical,  historical  and  cultural  aspects  of  Spain  (311)  and  Spanish 
America  (312).  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  and  spring  respectively. 

SPN  321,  322.  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  202  or  equivalent. 
Extensive  readings  covering  the  main  currents  of  Spanish  literature;  emphasis  in 
classroom  discussions  on  textual  analysis  and  criticism;  oral  and  written  reports.  Three 
hours  each  week.  Fall  and  spring  respectively. 
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SPN  405.  Advanced  Conversation  and  Composition  (3)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  202  or  equiv- 
valent.  Emphasis  on  oral  Spanish,  essay  writing  and  translation.  Recommended  for 
students  preparing  for  teaching.  Three  hours  each  week.  Offered  on  demand. 

SPN  421,  422.  Spanish-American  Literature  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  322  or  equivalent. 
421:  Representative  works  from  colonial  times  to  the  Modernista  movement.  422: 
Representative  works  from  the  Modernista  movement  to  the  present  with  emphasis  on 
the  novel  and  poetry.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  and  spring  respectively.  1984-85  and 
alternate  years. 

SPN  430.  Spanish  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  (3)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  322  or  equivalent. 
Literature  of  medieval  Spain.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  1984  and  alternate  years. 

SPN  431.  Golden  Age  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  322  or  equivalent.  Spanish  litera- 
ture of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Three  hours  each  week.  Spring  1985 
and  alternate  years. 

SPN  432.  Modern  Spanish  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  322  or  equivalent.  Spanish 
literature  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  Generation  of  1898. 
Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  1985  and  alternate  years 

SPN  433.  Contemporary  Spanish  Literature  (3)  Prerequi:;!te:  Spanish  322  or  equivalent. 
Spanish  literature  from  the  Generation  of  1898  to  the  present.  Three  hours  each  week. 
Spring  1984  and  alternate  years. 

SPN  434.  Cervantes  (3)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  322  or  equivalent.  Don  Quixote  and  other 
selected  works.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  1984  and  alternate  years. 

SPN  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  junior  or  senior  standing  and  con- 
sent of  department  chairman.  Fall  and  spring. 

SPN  495.  Seminar  in  Spanish  Studies  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  322  or  equivalent.  Cooper- 
ative study  of  a  selected  topic  under  the  direction  of  departmental  faculty.  Research, 
informal  presentations,  rejxjrts,  discussions.  Fall  and  spring. 

SPN  499.  Honors  Work  in  Spanish  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and 
senior  standing.  Independent  study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  67. 


German  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Modern  Languages) 

GER  101-102.  Elementary  German  (3-3)  Emphasis  on  achievement  of  an  active  command  of 
the  language.  Aural-oral  practice,  intensive  study  of  the  basic  patterns  of  spoken 
German;  reading,  writing  and  basic  conversation.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  and 
spring  respectively. 

GER  201-202.  Intermediate  German  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  German  102  or  equivalent.  201:  A 
review  of  the  most  important  and  practical  aspects  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the 
language.  Application  of  the  language  in  composition,  conversation  and  readings.  202: 
Emphasis  on  reading  a  variety  of  material  drawn  from  different  areas,  including  his- 
tory, literature,  religion,  and  the  sciences.  Composition  and  conversation  to  enable  the 
student  to  apply  and  expand  his  knowledge  of  the  language.  Individual  projects  relating 
to  the  student's  major  field  of  interest.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  and  spring 
respectively. 
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GER  305.  Conversation  and  Composition  (3)  Prerequisite:  German  202  or  consent  of  the 
instructor.  Intensive  training  in  spoken  and  written  German.  Three  hours  each  week. 
Fall  1984  and  alternate  years. 

GER  321,  322.  Survey  of  German  Literature  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  German  202  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Extensive  readings  covering  the  main  trends  of  German  literature;  emphasis 
in  classroom  discussion  on  textual  analysis  and  criticism;  oral  and  written  reports.  321: 
Literature  through  Goethe.  322:  Literature  beginning  with  the  Romantiker.  Three  hours 
each  week.  Fall  and  spring  respectively.  1985-86  and  alternate  years. 

GER  350.  Masterpieces  of  German  Literature  in  English  Translation  (3)  Reading,  discus- 
sion, and  analysis  of  representative  works  by  major  German  authors:  Lessing,  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Kleist,  Hebbel,  Hauptmann,  Mann,  Hesse,  and  others.  Knowledge  of  German 
not  required.  Three  hours  each  week.  Spring  1985  and  alternate  years. 

GER  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  junior  or  senior  standing  and  con- 
sent of  department  chairman.  Fall  and  spring. 

Modern  Language  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Modern  Languages) 

MLN  305.  Romance  Linguistics  (3)  Prerequisite:  French  307  or  Spanish  307  or  equivalent. 
Origins  of  French  and  Spanish.  Historical  phonology,  morphology  and  syntax;  some 
attention  to  comparative  and  applied  linguistics.  Three  hours  each  week.  Spring. 

Portuguese  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Modern  Languages) 

PRT  101-102.  Elementary  Portuguese  (3-3)  Emphasis  on  the  acquisition  of  an  active  and 
useful  command  of  the  language.  Intensive  aural-oral  practice  with  the  study  of  gram- 
matical structures  along  with  the  pursuit  of  a  reading  and  writing  ability.  Discussions  to 
introduce  the  students  to  the  culture  of  the  Portuguese-speaking  areas  of  the  world, 
primarily  Brazil  and  Portugal.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  and  spring  respectively. 

PRT  201-202.  Intermediate  Portuguese  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  Portuguese  102  or  equivalent. 
201:  A  thorough  and  practical  review  and  summarization  of  modern  Portuguese. 
Introduction  to  readings  of  literary  and  intellectual  value,  as  well  as  some  materials  of 
social  and  political  interest.  Continuation  of  the  aural-oral  practice  in  class.  202:  Empha- 
sis on  reading  for  the  student  in  subjects  of  various  types.  Materials  drawn  from  fields 
such  as  history,  politics,  sociology,  geography,  and  others.  Oral  discussions  to  enable 
the  student  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  the  language.  Brief  grammatical  explanations 
when  necessary.  Three  hours  each  week.  Fall  and  spring  respectively. 

MUSIC 

(See  Creative  Arts) 

NURSING 

Dr.  Rosenkoetter,  chairman.  Mrs.  Barfield,  Ms.  Gilliland,  Mrs.  Kemppainen,  Mrs.  Lowe,  Ms. 
Majette,  Mrs.  Otto,  Mrs.  Payne,  Mrs.  Pittman,  Mrs.  Stone. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Nursing  for  the  B.S.  degree:  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington  is  developing  a  baccalaureate  degree  program  in  nursing.  For  further 
information  regarding  this,  contact  Dr.  Rosenkoetter,  Department  of  Nursing. 
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Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Nursing  for  the  A. A.  degree:  Nursing  110,  120,  135, 
220,  225,  250,  English  101,  102;  Psychology,  either  105  or  145,  220;  Sociology  105;  Biology  215, 
225;  Chemistry  107;  3  hours  to  be  chosen  from  the  Humanities  or  Creative  Arts. 

To  progress  in  the  nursing  program,  a  student  must  have  at  least  a  "C"  in  nursing  courses 
and  a  Satisfactory  in  clinical  courses.  Astudent  whomakesa"D"or  lessin  a  nursing  course,  or 
an  Unsatisfactory  in  a  clinical  course,  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  program. 

Nursing  Course  Descriptions 

NUR  110.  Fundamentals  of  Nursing  (6)  Corequisite:  Biology  215.  Introduction  to  the  nurs- 
ing profession  and  to  the  nursing  process.  Concept  of  adaptation  explored  with  an 
overview  of  the  many  factors  influencing  health.  Provision  of  learning  experiences  to 
utilize  nursing  skills  to  care  for  individuals  who  need  help  in  meeting  basic  needs.  Four 
lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

NUR  120.  Nursing  Intervention  I  (7)  Prerequisite:  Nursing  llOand  Biology  215.  Focus  is  on 
planning  and  implementing  nursing  intervention  for  individuals  presenting  a  variety  of 
physical  and  psychological  needs.  The  conceptual  framework  of  stress-adaptation 
emphasizes  the  interrelationship  of  these  needs.  Four  lecture  and  nine  laboratory  hours 
each  week. 

NUR  135.  Nursing  Intervention  II  (4)  Prerequisite:  Nursing  120and  Biology  225.  Provides  a 
learning  experience  in  psychiatric/mental  health  nursing.  Emphasis  is  on  the  use  of  self 
as  a  therapeutic  tool  in  nursing  intervention.  Nine  lecture  and  nine  laboratory  hours 
each  week. 

NUR  220.  Nursing  Intervention  III  (9)  Prerequisite:  Nursing  120.  Focus  is  on  planning  and 
implementing  nursing  intervention  for  individuals  presenting  complex  physical  and 
psychological  needs.  Five  lecture  and  twelve  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

NUR  225.  Nursing  Intervention  IV  (9)  Prerequisite:  Nursing  220.  Focus  is  on  planning  and 
implementing  nursing  intervention  to  meet  the  needs  of  patients  in  the  maternity, 
child,  family  cycle.  Emphasis  is  on  the  family  unit  in  the  community  setting  as  well  as 
during  hospitalization.  Five  lecture  and  twelve  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

NUR  250.  Nursing  Seminar  (3)  Prerequisite:  Nursing  220.  Provides  students  an  opportunity 
for  exploration  of  nursing  in  today's  society  with  a  focus  on  current  trends  and  issues. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION 

Dr.  Megivern,  chairman.  Dr.  Ahrens,  Dr.  Altrichter,  Dr.  Buescher,  Dr.  Isen,  Dr.  Martin,  Dr. 
McGowan,  Dr.  Rensma,  Dr.  Schmid,  Dr.  Shinn. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Philosophy  and  Religion  for  the  B.A.  degree: 

I.  B.A.  degree  with  emphasis  in  Philosophy: 

Philosophy  and  Religion  101,  103,  110,  115,  201,  202,  400,  and  15  additional  hours  includ- 
ing at  least  9  at  the  300-400  level. 

II.  B.A.  degree  with  emphasis  in  Religion: 

Philosophy  and  Religion  101, 103,  110,  230  and  either  the  Biblical  sequence  (235,  236)  or  the 
History  sequence  (238,  240)  plus  400  and  15  additional  hours  including  at  least  9  at  the 
300-400  level. 
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Philosophy  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Philosophy  and  Religion) 

P&R  101.  Invitation  to  Philosophical  Thinking  (3)  An  introduction  to  various  philosophers 
and  philosophical  problems  from  historical,  critical,  and  other  perspectives.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

P&R  110.  Introduction  to  Logic  (3)  Introduction  to  the  principles  of  formal  logic  including 
the  rules  of  deduction,  the  categorical  syllogism,  induction,  and  fallacies.  Initiation  in 
computer  logic  programs.  Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  115.  Introduction  to  Ethics  (3)  An  introduction  to  fundamental  principles,  theories,  and 
problems  in  ethics.  Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  201.  History  of  Western  Philosophy  I  (3)  A  survey  of  Western  philosophical  thought  in 
ancient  and  medieval  times.  Emphasis  on  the  Greek  origins  of  the  philosophical  tradi- 
tion. Readings  from  the  Pre-Socratics,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Roman  philosophy  and  such 
Christian  thinkers  as  Augustine  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  202.  History  of  Western  Philosophy  II  (3)  A  survey  of  Western  philosophical  thought 
from  the  beginning  of  the  modern  era  to  the  present.  Emphasis  on  the  rationalist  and 
empiricist  traditions.  Readings  from  such  philosophers  as  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Locke, 
Hume,  Kant  and  Russell.  Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  205.  American  Philosophy  (3)  An  introduction  to  American  philosophical  thought, 
beginning  with  the  origins  of  Pragmatism  (C.S.  Peirce  and  W.  James)  and  proceeding 
through  an  examination  of  the  thought  of  Royce,  Santayana,  Dewey  and  Quine.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

P&R  211.  Toward  a  Contemporary  Philosophy  of  Man  (3)  An  effort  to  clarify  the  meanings 
of  man  as  he  presents  himself  in  our  contemporary  world;  oriented  toward  a  theory  of 
education  and  of  psychology.  Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  213.  Existentialism  (3)  An  introduction  to  major  themes  in  existential  thought  such  as 
freedom,  authenticity,  death  of  God,  the  meaning  of  life.  Primary  source  readings  from 
existential  authors,  e.g.,  Kierkegaard,  Nietzsche,  Heidegger,  Sartre,  Marcel.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

P&R  215.  Applied  Ethics  (3)  Examination  of  the  principles  and  problems  in  the  application  of 
ethics  to  a  particular  area  of  concern.  (Ethics  in  the  World  of  Business-01;  Bioethics-02; 
Military  Ethics-03)  Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  218.  Symbolic  Logic  (3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  Fundamentals  of  an 
axiomatic  logical  system,  includmg  both  the  prepositional  calculus  and  the  predicate 
calculus.  Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  302.  Plato  (3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  Study  of  the  Dialogues  of  Plato. 
.Analysis  of  texts;  contemporary  interpretations.  Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  303.  Aristotle  (3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  An  examination  of  Aristo- 
tle's philosophy  through  selected  texts,  supplemented  with  contemporary  criticisms. 
Aristotle's  criticisms  of  Plato;  problems  of  interpretation.  Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  305.  Medieval  Philosophy  (3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  The  leading 
thinkers  and  issues  from  the  9th  century  rise  of  dialectics  to  14th  century  Nominalism. 
Special  attention  to  the  13th  century  cUmax  in  the  works  of  Bonaventure,  Albertus 
Magnus,  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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P&R  310.  (Political  Science  310)  Legal  Philosophy  and  Jurisprudence  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junior 
standing  and/or  the  consent  of  instructor.  An  introduction  to  the  nature,  concept  and 
sources  of  law  and  the  various  schools  of  jurisprudence.  Topics  treated  include:  Natural 
law;  historical,  analytical  and  sociological  jurisprudence;  idealism,  utilitarianism  and 
legal  realism;  equity,  justice,  precedent,  custom  and  law,  and  the  relation  of  law  and 
morality.  Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  313.  Social  and  Political  Philosophy  (3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  An 
exploration  of  philosophical  issues  and  concepts  central  to  an  understanding  of  social 
and  political  life,  e.g.,  function  and  cause,  justice,  liberty,  equality,  societal  facts  and 
laws,  Utopias,  reason  and  political  argument,  political  obligation  and  the  public  interest. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  316.  The  Philosophy  of  Art  (3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  Investigation 
and  exploration  into  both  traditional  and  contemporary  theories  regarding  the  philos- 
ophy of  art  and  its  associated  problems.  Visual  Arts,  such  as  painting,  sculpture,  film, 
etc.  will  be  examined.  Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  317.  Epistemology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  Fundamental  issues 
in  theory  of  knowledge:  nature  of  knowledge;  reasoning,  judgment;  truth,  certainty 
and  probability.  Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  318.  Metaphysics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  Fundamental  issues 
and  positions  concerning  the  nature  of  reality:  theories  of  being,  substance,  causality. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  320.  Philosophy  of  Mind  (3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  Selected  read- 
ings drawn  from  classical  and/or  contemporary  sources  bearing  on  problems  of  the  self, 
such  as  the  issue  of  personal  identity  and  the  concept  of  a  person,  the  problem  of  the 
relation  of  mind  and  body  and  the  question  of  the  nature  of  consciousness.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

P&R  340.  Philosophy  of  Religion  (3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  Examina- 
tion of  the  basic  problems  found  in  Western  philosophy  concerning  religion,  including 
efforts  to  prove  the  existence  of  God,  the  role  of  faith  and  reason,  the  problem  of  evil, 
immortality,  religious  experience,  religious  language,  and  religious  plurahsm.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

P&R  345.  Philosophy  of  Science  (3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101.  Fundamental 
issues  in  the  philosophy  of  science;  the  nature  of  scientific  method;  modes  of  verifica- 
tion and  the  role  of  paradigms.  Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  400.  Colloquium  for  Majors  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  and  senior  standing.  An  interdisci- 
plinary investigation  of  various  philosophical  and  religious  questions.  Themes  for 
study:  the  problem  of  evil,  the  relations  of  faith  and  reason,  symbolism  and  language, 
meaning  of  freedom,  and  concepts  of  determinism.  Required  of  Majors. 

P&R  401.  The  Philosophy  of  Immanuel  Kant  (3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101. 
An  examination  of  the  thought  and  influence  of  Kant  in  his  three  great  critiques, 
especially  the  first,  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  as  well  as  in  his  Groundwork  of  the  Metaphysics  of 
Morals.  Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  405.  Contemporary  Philosophical  Thought  (3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion 
101.  Primary  source  study  of  various  philosophers  of  the  20th  century,  representing 
the  major  schools  or  movements.  Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  con- 
sent of  department  chairman. 
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P&R  495.  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Credit  in  Philosophy  and  Religion  and  consent  of 
department.  Research  in  primary  sources  of  student-selected  philosophic  and/or  reli- 
gious problems.  Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  499.  Honors  Work  in  Philosophy  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and 
senior  standing.  Independent  study  for  honors  students. 

Religion  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Philosophy  and  Religion) 

P&R  103.  Introduction  to  Religion  (3)  Religion  as  a  field  of  study;  major  modes  of  religious 
expression;  chief  issues  in  religious  thought  and  experience;  the  search  for  method 
since  the  Enlightenment  critique;  contemporary  developments. 

P&R  140.  Research  Tools  for  Historical  and  Textual  Criticism — Hebrew  (3)  Basic  study  of 
the  Hebrew  language  with  special  attention  to  that  of  the  Old  Testament.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

P&R  141.  Research  Tools  for  Historical  and  Textual  Criticism — Greek  (3)  Basic  study  of  the 
Greek  language  with  special  attention  to  that  of  the  New  Testament.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

P&R  230.  Judaism,  Christianity  and  Islam  (3)  Survey  of  the  three  major  Abrahamic  faiths; 
the  origins,  beliefs  and  practices  of  these  "f)eople  of  the  Book;"  history  of  their  interac- 
tions and  influence  on  Western  culture.  Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  231.  Primitive  and  Classical  Religions  (3)  A  survey  of  primitive  religion  as  revealed 
both  in  archaeological  research  and  remaining  primitive  customs;  examination  of  classi- 
cal faiths  of  Egypt,  Mesopotamia  and  ancient  Europe.  Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  232.  Oriental  Religions  (3)  A  survey  of  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Taoism,  and  Confucian- 
ism; historical  aspects,  basic  insights,  texts,  relevancy  to  contemporary  man.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

P&R  235.  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  (3)  Historical  study  of  the  Hebrew,  Canaanite, 
Sumerian,  Babylonian,  and  Egyptian  cultures,  based  upon  primary  literary  and  archaeo- 
logical sources.  Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  236.  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (3)  Historical  survey  of  the  canonical  Chris- 
tian literature;  illustration  of  contemporary  methods  of  text-criticism,  literary- 
criticism,  form-criticism,  and  redaction-criticism;  fcKus  on  results  of  modern  scholar- 
ship in  appreciating  the  Gospels  and  their  function  in  the  early  Christian  community. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  238.  History  of  Christianity  I:  Early  and  Medieval  (3)  Survey  of  the  basic  development 
of  the  Christian  church  from  its  foundation  to  the  Protestant  Reformation.  Emphasis 
on  major  thinkers  and  pivotal  events  that  determined  the  historical  trends. 

P&R  240.  History  of  Christianity  II:  Modern  (3)  Survey  of  the  history  of  Christianity  from 
the  Reformation  to  the  present.  Accent  on  the  contributions  of  the  chief  theologians 
and  the  particular  problems  raised  by  "modernity"  since  the  17th  century.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

P&R  242.  Religion  in  America  (3)  A  survey  of  religious  thought  from  colonial  times  to  the 
present;  representative  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  thinkers;  the  phenomenon  of 
"civil  religion,"  church  involvement  in  social  and  political  issues.  Three  hours  each 
week. 
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P&R  243.  Afro-American  Religion  (3)  Study  of  the  religious  life  of  black  American  commu- 
nities, with  concentration  on  independent  traditions,  sects,  cults,  and  a  sampling  of 
major  thinkers  and  issues.  Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  255.  Historical  Geography  of  Middle  East  (Biblical  Era)  (3)  Prerequisite:  GGY  145  or 
P&R  235  or  consent  of  instructor.  Geographical,  archaeological,  historical,  and  geologi- 
cal investigation  of  the  physical  environment  and  cultural  landscapes  that  provide  the 
settings  for  the  evolution  of  the  population,  economics,  and  cultures  of  southwestern 
Asia. 

P&R  334.  Old  Testament  Literature  (3)  Analysis  and  interpretation  of  a  particular  part  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  (The  Torah-01;  the  Prophets-02;  the  Writings-03)  Three  hours 
each  week. 

P&R  336.  New  Testament  Literature  (3)  Analysis  and  interpretation  of  a  particular  part  of 
the  New  Testament.  (The  Gospels-01;  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles-02;  the  Johannine 
works-03;  the  Letters  of  Paul-04)  Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  337.  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha  (3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  235  or 
236.  Analysis  of  the  major  Jewish  and  Christian  writings  related  to  but  excluded  from 
the  Bible,  including  histories,  apocalypses,  testaments,  prayers,  moral  tales,  and  wis- 
dom books. 

P&R  339.  Psychology  of  Religion  (3)  A  history  of  the  interaction  of  modern  psychology  with 
the  Western  religious  tradition  from  William  James  to  the  present;  Freud  and  Jung, 
Allport  and  Menninger,  Tillich  and  May,  Hiltner  and  Pruyser,  on  such  areas  as  faith  and 
doubt,  prayer  and  prejudice,  symbol  and  guilt,  authority  and  integration  of  personality. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  340.  Philosophy  of  Religion  (3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  101  or  103. 
Examination  of  the  basic  problems  found  in  Western  philosophy  concerning  religion, 
including  efforts  to  prove  the  existence  of  God,  the  role  of  faith  and  reason,  the  problem 
of  evil,  immortality,  religious  experience,  religious  language,  and  religious  pluralism. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  352.  Southern  Religion  (3)  A  study  of  religion  in  the  Old  South  until  1865.  Topics 
include:  revivalism;  the  system  of  slavery;  the  Southern  way  of  life;  and  the  religious 
beliefs  and  practices  of  blacks  and  whites.  Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  400.  Colloquium  for  Majors  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  and  Senior  standing.  An  interdis- 
ciplinary investigation  of  various  philosophical  and  religious  questions.  Themes  for 
study:  the  problem  of  evil,  the  relations  of  faith  and  reason,  symbolism  and  language, 
meaning  of  freedom,  and  concepts  of  determinism.  Required  of  Majors. 

P&R  421.  Contemporary  Religious  Thought  (3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  and  Religion  103. 
Primary  source  study  of  principal  religious  thinkers  of  20th  century,  especially  within 
Judaism  and  Christianity.  Three  hours  each  week. 

P&R  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  con- 
sent of  department  chairman. 

P&R  495.  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Credit  in  Philosophy  and  Religion  and  consent  of 
department.  Research  in  primary  source  of  student-selected  philosophic  and/or  reli- 
gious problems. 

P&R  499.  Honors  Work  in  Philosophy  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and 
senior  standing.  Independent  study  for  honors  students. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

(See  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation) 

PHYSICS 

(See  Chemical  and  Physical  Sciences) 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Dr.  Dixon,  chairman.  Dr.  Ahmad,  Dr.  Johnston,  Dr.  Jones,  Dr.  Lowery,  Dr.  Sheridan,  Dr. 
Wagoner. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Political  Science  for  the  B.A.  degree:  Thirty-six  hours 
of  Political  Science  which  must  include  101-102,  111,  210  and  211.  Eighteen  hours  must  be  at 
the  300-400  levels  and  at  least  one  300-400  level  course  must  be  taken  in  each  of  the  following 
sub-fields:  American  Government  and  Politics,  Political  Theory  and  Methodology,  Interna- 
tional Relations,  and  Comparative  Government. 

A  "C"  or  better  average  on  all  300-400  level  Political  Science  courses. 

Required  collaterals:  Twenty-four  hours  selected  from  at  least  four  of  the  following  disci- 
plines: Anthropology,  Economics,  Environmental  Studies,  Geography,  History,  Psychology, 
and  Sociology.  In  addition,  a  research  skill  is  required.  This  can  be  demonstrated  by  either  of 
the  following  methods:  passing  the  Statistics  in  the  Social  Sciences  course  offered  by  the 
Mathematical  Science  Department  or  passing  six  semester  hours  in  one  of  the  modern  foreign 
languages. 

Students  planning  to  do  graduate  work  are  urged  to  study  a  modern  foreign  language  and 
acquire  a  basic  knowledge  of  Computer  Science,  Statistics  and  Mathematics  through  the 
calculus. 

Political  Science  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Political  Science) 

PES  101-102.  American  National  Government  (3-3)  101  focuses  upon  basic  principles, 
institutions  and  functions  such  as  federalism,  separation  of  powers,  civil  liberties,  and 
judicial  review.  102  introduces  the  political  environment  of  public  opinion,  political 
parties  and  interest  groups  and  traces  its  impact  upon  national  policy  areas,  such  as  civil 
rights,  the  economy,  and  national  defense. 

PES  111.  Politics  and  Government  in  Global  Perspective  (3)  A  survey  from  a  cross-national, 
comparative  perspective  of  politics  and  governmental  institutions  within  and  among 
nation-states.  Attention  will  also  be  given  to  the  role  of  political  theory  and  ideology  in 
the  governance  of  states.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PES  202.  Contemporary  Political  Issues  (3)  A  critical  examination  of  selected  contemporary 
domestic  and  international  policy  issues. 

PES  206.  American  State  Government  and  Politics  (3)  A  survey  and  analysis  of  the  organiza- 
tion, functions,  and  political  processes  of  the  American  states.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PES  207.  American  Urban  Government  and  Politics  (3)  A  study  of  the  structure,  functions, 
political  processes,  problems  and  trends  in  American  city  and  metropolitan  government 
and  politics.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PES  210-211.  Research  Methods  in  Political  Science  (3-3)  An  introduction  to  the  rationale 
and  application  of  basic  methods  of  political  research.  PLS  210  focuses  on  library 
research — the  information  sources  of  government  and  politics  and  how  to  use  them. 
PLS  211  introduces  quantitative  methods — the  principles,  applications,  and  limitations 
of  statistical  and  computer  analysis  of  political  phenomena.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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PLS  300,  301.  American  Constitutional  Law  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  101.  An 
intensive  study  of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  which  have  contributed  to  the  contem- 
porary interpretation  of  the  United  States  Constitution.  The  treatment  is  analytical 
rather  than  historical.  300  is  concerned  with  decisions  involving  the  powers  of  the 
judicial,  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  national  government,  the  relation- 
ships among  these  branches,  and  the  federal  system.  301  is  astudy  of  decisions  involving 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  14th  Amendment  and  other  provisions  which  protect  individual 
rights  and  liberties.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PLS  302.  Public  Opinion  and  Democracy  (3)  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  111  or  101  or 
consent  of  instructor.  An  examination  of  the  origin,  content,  and  policy  impact  of 
public  opinion  in  democratic  nations,  with  major  emphasis  on  the  contemporary  Ameri- 
can experience.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PLS  303.  Elections  and  Voting  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  111  or  101  or 
consent  of  instructor.  An  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  citizen  beliefs  and  preferences 
on  election  outcomes.  The  course  is  structured  around  a  critical  examination  of  the 
assumptions,  findings  and  interpretations  of  the  major  voting  studies  since  World  War 
II.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PLS  304.  Introduction  to  Public  Policy  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  101.  A 
study  of  the  theories  and  methods  of  analyzing  and  explaining  public  policy  and  the 
substance  of  recent  domestic  policies  in  the  areas  of  public  finance  and  human  and 
physical  resources,  including  welfare,  education,  protection  of  the  environment,  hous- 
ing, health,  urban  renewal  and  transportation.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PLS  307.  The  American  Legislature  (3)  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  101.  Functional  study 
of  legislative  bodies  and  lawmaking.  Among  the  topics  studied  will  be  the  role  of 
legislatures;  the  impact  of  constituencies,  parties,  interest  groups,  interpersonal  rela- 
tionships and  other  pressures  on  legislators;  legislative  structure;  and  the  decision- 
making process.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PLS  308.  Public  Administration  (3)  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  101.  Introduction  to 
public  administration  in  the  United  States.  Nature  and  scope  of  public  administration, 
public  interest  in  the  administrative  process,  role  of  administrators,  formal  and  infor- 
mal organization,  public  personnel  and  financial  management.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PLS  309.  The  American  Chief  Executive  (3)  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  101.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  concept  of  a  political  chief  executive  as  a  coordinate  member,  with  legislature 
and  courts,  of  a  government  team.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  powers,  roles, 
decision-making  processes,  and  institutional  development  of  the  offices  of  president, 
governor,  and  mayor.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PLS  310.  (Philosophy  310)  Legal  Philosophy  and  Jurisprudence  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junior 
standing  and/or  consent  of  the  instructor.  An  introduction  to  the  nature,  concept  and 
sources  of  law  and  the  various  schools  of  jurisprudence.  Topics  treated  include  natural 
law;  historical,  analytical  and  sociological  jurisprudence;  idealism;  utilitarianism;  legal 
realism;  equity,  justice,  precedent,  custom  and  law;  and  the  relation  of  law  and  morality. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

PLS  313.  Early  Political  Thought  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  origin  and  development  of 
political  theory  from  the  5th  Century  B.C.  through  the  medieval  era.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  political  ideas  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  the  Epicureans,  the  Stoics,  Cicero, 
Augustine,  medieval  philosophers,  and  Aquinas  in  order  to  discover  the  recurring 
themes  of  political  inquiry.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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PLS  314.  Modern  Political  Thought  (3)  A  critical  examination  of  political  ideas  from  1500  to 
1900  with  special  attention  to  those  of  Machiavelli,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Rousseau,  Montes- 
quieu, Hume,  Burke,  Hegel,  Bentham,  Marx,  the  Mills,  Spencer,  T.H.  Green  and 
Nietzsche.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PLS  315.  Contemporary  Political  Ideologies  (3)  A  study  of  the  concept  of  ideology  and  its 
significance  in  the  modern  world.  Systematic  analysis  of  the  major  political  ideologies  of 
the  19th  and  20th  centuries  with  emphasis  on  democracy,  communism,  fascism, 
nationalism,  anarchism,  and  the  New  Left.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PLS  316.  Women  and  Politics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  111  or  101  or  consent  of 
instructor.  An  introduction  to  political  perspectives  on  sex  role  differentiation.  Among 
the  topics  to  be  discussed  will  be  political  socialization  of  women  in  ancient  and  modern 
society;  women's  roles  in  politics  and  government;  political  consequences  of  women's 
entry  into  the  work  force;  and  contemporary  issues  in  the  women's  movement.  Empha- 
sis will  be  placed  throughout  on  comparative  political  analysis.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PLS  330.  Political  Systems  of  Africa  (3)  The  governments  and  politics  of  selected  sub- 
Saharan  African  states.  A  survey  from  colonial  days  to  the  present  with  emphasis  on 
the  contemporary  economic,  social  and  political  problems.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PLS  331.  Politics  in  Developing  Nations  (3)  An  examination  of  the  political,  economic,  and 
social  problems  confronting  developing  nations.  Attention  will  be  given  to  such  issues 
as  cultural  pluralism,  one-party  states,  military  dictatorships,  and  U.S.  relations  with 
the  developing  world. 

PLS  335.  European  Political  Systems  (3)  Political  institutions  and  processes  of  selected 
European  countries,  including  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

PLS  336.  Political  Systems  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  (3)  A  comparative  study 
of  the  political  institutions  and  processes  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  eastern  European 
countries;  the  post-Stalin  dynamics  and  the  nature  and  significance  of  contemporary 
changes.  Attention  will  be  given  to  their  foreign  relations,  especially  with  Communist 
China.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PLS  338.  Political  Systems  of  the  Middle  East  (3)  The  governments  and  politics  of  the  Middle 
East  with  emphasis  on  the  changes  that  have  occurred  since  1945.  A  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  forces  that  have  shaped  contemporary  Middle  Eastern  politics:  Islam, 
nationalism,  modernization,  and  current  political  trends.  The  political  institutions  and 
processes  and  the  domestic  and  foreign  policies  of  selected  countries  will  be  studied. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

PLS  339.  Political  Systems  of  Asia  (3)  The  political  systems  of  selected  Asian  countries. 
Special  emphasis  on  the  contemporary  political,  social  and  economic  problems  of  India, 
Pakistan,  Japan,  China,  Indonesia  and  other  Asian  countries.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PLS  340.  Blacks  in  American  Politics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  111  or  101  or  consent 
of  instructor.  A  study  of  American  political  institutions  and  processes  through  the  eyes 
of  Black  America.  This  study  will  analyze  the  power  structure  in  the  black  community, 
dissent  and  protest,  black  participation  in  the  political  system,  black  leaders  and  politi- 
cians and  their  politics,  and  the  uniqueness  of  black  politics  as  compared  with  the  wider 
spectrum  of  the  political  system.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PLS  405.  American  Parties  and  Pressure  Groups  (3)  An  historical  and  analytical  treatment  of 
the  appearance  and  realignment  of  political  parties  during  the  five  successive  "national 
party  systems "  since  the  beginning  of  the  republic.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
question  of  contemporary  party  disarray  and  potential  realignment.  Three  hours  each 
week. 
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PLS  406.  Contemporary  Southern  Politics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  211  or  consent 
of  instructor.  An  examination  of  recent  developments  throughout  the  American  South 
and  their  impact  on  national  politics.  Topics  covered  include  southern  political  culture, 
the  decline  of  the  one-party  system,  and  the  changing  roles  of  blacks  and  organized 
labor.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  independent  research  projects  involving  student  analysis 
of  census,  election  return,  and  public  opinion  survey  data.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PLS  407.  The  American  Judicial  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  101.  Analysis  of 
the  organization,  powers  and  role  of  the  judiciary.  Topics  studied  will  include  the 
political  role  of  American  judges,  factors  influencing  judicial  policy-making,  selection  of 
judges,  the  role  of  lawyers,  and  socio-metric  relationships  within  the  judiciary.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

PLS  415.  American  Political  Thought  (3)  American  political  thought  from  the  colonial 
period  to  the  present.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PLS  422.  Contemporary  American  Foreign  Policy  (3)  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  101  or 
111.  The  roles  and  interrelationships  of  Congress,  the  media,  public  opinion,  the 
President,  the  Secretaries  and  Departments  of  State  and  Defense,  and  the  intelligence 
community  are  examined.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  content  and  the  dynamic  aspects  of 
the  process  of  policy  formulation  and  implementation.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PLS  423.  National  Security  Policy  (3)  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  101.  A  study  of  formula- 
tion of  security  policy,  including  the  roles  of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  and 
of  non-governmental  factors;  evolution  of  changing  assumptions,  strategies,  and  goals; 
the  nature  of  U.S.  security  requirements,  U.S.  military  commitments  abroad,  and  the 
cost  of  strategies  based  on  weapons  superiority,  arms  control,  and  disarmament. 

PLS  425.  Internationai  Politics  (3)  Nature  of  international  relations  including  analyses  of 
basic  factors  motivating  national  policies;  the  United  Nations  and  other  international 
organizations  as  institutions  for  promoting  peace  and  welfare  in  a  world  of  sovereign 
states.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PLS  426.  International  Law  (3)  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  101.  Nature,  development  and 
basic  concepts  of  international  law.  Examination  of  the  scope,  sources  and  sanctions  of 
international  law;  its  relation  to  municipal  law;  the  rights  and  duties  of  states  and 
individuals;  methods  of  settling  international  disputes.  Characteristic  cases  used  as 
illustrations.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PLS  427.  International  Organizations  (3)  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  111  or  101  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  A  survey  of  the  evolution,  objectives  and  methods  of  various  types  of 
regional  and  universal  organizations  and  their  role  in  contemporary  international 
relations.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  principal  functions  and  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  European  Economic  Community.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PLS  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent 
of  the  department  chairman. 

PLS  495.  Departmental  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  Political  Science  and  con- 
sent of  the  department  chairman.  Consideration  of  special  topics  in  Political  Science. 
May  be  repeated  for  additional  credit. 

PLS  498.  Internship  in  Political  Science  (3-6)  Prerequisites:  Political  Science  111,  101,  211, 
and  at  least  one  of  the  following:  Political  Science  300,  304,  or  308.  This  course  is  open 
only  to  persons  taking  a  concentration  in  political  science  who  are  classified  as  juniors  or 
seniors.  The  internship  involves  an  experiential  learning  situation  in  selected  public  or 
private  agencies  or  with  an  individual  which  allows  the  student  to  utilize  academic 
training  while  learning  from  a  practical  field  experience.  A  formal  research  project  is  a 
major  part  of  the  internship. 
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PLS  499.  Honors  Work  in  Political  Science  (2-3)  Prerequisite;  Eligibility  for  honors  program 
and  junior  or  senior  standing.  Individual  study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  67. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Dr.  Williams,  chairman.  Dr.  Applefield,  Dr.  Awkard,  Dr.  Bradley,  Dr.  Brown,  Dr.  Galizio,  Dr. 
Jackson,  Dr.  Kishton,  Dr.  Kowal,  Dr.  Lamb,  Dr.  Newton,  Dr.  Overman,  Dr.  Perone,  Dr.  Puente, 
Dr.  Sanders,  Dr.Standahl,  Dr.  Weeks. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Psychology  for  the  B.A.  degree:  Psychology  105,  225, 
355,  405,  one  course  from  each  of  the  six  categories  listed  below,  and  nine  additional  hours  in 
Psychology.  Category  1:  PSY  220,  221,  324  or  420.  Category  2:  PSY  410,  412,  or  417. 
Category  3:  PSY  318,  456  or  457.  Category  4:  PSY  346,  347  or  365.  Category  5:  336,  337  or  425. 
Category  6:  PSY  350,  352,  422,  or  450.  A"C"or  better  average  on  the  ten  specified  courses  and 
on  all  courses  attempted  within  Psychology.  Twelve  hours  of  collaterals,  approved  by  the 
department,  are  required. 

Psychology  Course  Descriptions 

PSY  105.  General  Psychology  (3)  Principles  of  psychology  with  emphasis  on  scientific 
methods  used  in  studying  human  behavior.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PSY  110.  Self-Management  and  Self-Motivation  (3)  Techniques  and  concepts  to  provide 
knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  to  improve  performance.  Development  in  coping  skills, 
including  determination  and  modification  of  motivation,  self-management  and  time- 
management  skills,  and  efficient  methods  of  learning  and  organizing  materials  and 
solving  problems.  (Not  for  Social  Science  General  Degree  requirement  or  Psychology 
major  credit.) 

PSY  145.  Psychology  Applied  to  Human  Life  (3)  A  study  of  psychological  principles  and 
findings  as  applied  to  particular  fields  of  endeavor  and  to  various  stress  situations. 
Prin.ary  emphasis  will  be  on  the  problem  of  human  adjustment.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PSY  216.  Educational  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  105  is  suggested.  Study  of  the 
application  of  psychological  theories  and  principles  in  educational  settings.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

PSY  220.  Child  Psychology  (3)  The  study  of  human  psychological  development  through 
childhood  and  early  adolescence.  Normal  development  is  emphasized  with  discussion  of 
problem  areas  and  other  influences  upon  such  development.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PSY  221.  Adolescent  Psychology  (3)  The  study  of  human  psychological  development  from 
late  childhood  through  adolescence.  Normal  development  is  emphasized  with  discus- 
sion of  problem  areas  and  other  influences  upon  such  development.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

PSY  225.  Introductory  Statistics  for  the  Behavioral  Sciences  (4)  Prerequisite:  Psychology 
105  and  three  credit  hours  in  mathematics.  Introduction  to  the  statistical  techniques 
most  often  used  by  behavioral  scientists  for  either  descriptive  purposes  or  hypothesis 
testing.  Parametric  techniques  are  emphasized,  but  nonparametric  tests  are  included. 
Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PSY  245.  Drugs  and  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite:  Three  semester  hours  credit  in  Psychology. 
An  examination  of  the  psychological  aspects  of  drug  use  and  abuse.  Emphasis  will  be  on 
the  effects  of  major  psychoactive  drugs  (including  alcohol)  on  behavior,  the  psychologi- 
cal determinants  of  drug  use,  and  treatment  of  drug  abuse.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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PSY  262.  Psychology  of  Consciousness  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  105.  A  study  of  the 
mental  processes  which  occur  during  various  states  of  human  consciousness  such  as 
sleep,  biofeedback  and  meditation.  Emphasis  on  the  research  and  theories  of  brain 
processes  during  states  of  consciousness.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PSY  265.  Human  Sexual  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite:  Three  hours  of  Psychology,  excluding 
Psy  110.  Examination  of  the  psychological  aspects  of  human  sexuality  with  emphasis  on 
psychosexual  development  and  behavior.  Includes  discussion  of  causative  factors  and 
treatment  of  sexual  disorders  and  deviations.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PSY  275.  Psychology  of  Sex  Differences  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  105  or  145.  An 
examination  of  biological  and  learned  determinants  of  sex-typed  behaviors,  current 
research  findings  on  sex-typed  habits  and  attitudes,  and  their  implications  for 
interpersonal  relationships  and  personal  adjustment.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PSY  311.  Psychology  of  Language  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psy.  105.  An  introduction  to  theory  and 
research  concerning  human  language  use.  Topics  will  include  the  nature  of  human 
linguistic  competence,  the  perception  of  speech,  the  comprehension  of  speech,  memory 
for  verbal  information,  the  production  of  speech,  and  the  biological  basis  of  human 
language.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PSY  318.  Motivaton  and  Emotion  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  105.  Psychological  theory  and 
research  in  the  areas  of  motivation  and  emotion.  Basic  as  well  as  more  complex  motive 
states  will  be  examined  as  they  arise  from  physiological  needs  and  from  learning  and 
cognitive  processes.  Data  from  animal  as  well  as  human  studies  will  be  considered. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

PSY  322.  Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  105  or  220.  A 
study  of  the  physical,  cognitive,  and  personality  characteristics  of  the  major  types  of 
childhood  exceptionality,  including  high  intelligence  and  creativity,  mental  retardation, 
learning  disabilities,  emotional  disorders,  language  impairments,  and  sensory  and  phys- 
ical handicaps.  Issues  such  as  assessment,  etiology,  family  relations,  and  treatment  will 
be  discussed.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PSY  323.  Lifespan  Human  Development  (3)  Prerequisite:  Three  hours  in  Psychology.  An 
exploration  of  the  variables  and  factors  underlying  human  growth  and  development 
across  the  lifespan.  Physical,  cognitive,  social,  emotional,  and  sexual  development  are 
emphasized.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PSY  324.  Psychology  of  Adulthood  and  Aging  (3)  Prerequisite:  Three  hours  in  Psychology, 
excluding  Psy  1 10.  A  developmental  approach  to  the  portion  of  the  lifespan  from  young 
adulthood  through  senescence.  Emphasis  on  the  interaction  of  psychological,  psychoso- 
cial and  physiological  aspects  of  development.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PSY  336.  Industrial  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  105.  The  study  of  psychological 
techniques  in  personnel  selection  and  placement,  merit  rating,  reduction  of  accidents, 
training,  morale,  and  other  factors  utilized  in  industrial  work.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PSY  337.  Vocational  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psy  105  or  permission  of  instructor.  The 
study  of  individual  vocational  behavior  and  development.  Topics  include  the  history  of 
vocational  psychology,  theories  of  vocational  development  and  choice,  as  well  as  stimu- 
lus, organismic,  and  response  variables  correlated  with  the  choice  process.  Attention  is 
directed  toward  theories  and  research  concerning  the  meaning  of  vocational  motivation 
and  vocational  adjustment,  as  well  as  the  prediction  of  vocational  success  and  satisfac- 
tion. Systems  for  defining  vocational  problems  are  included.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PSY  346.  Psychology  of  Personality  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  105.  A  study  of  the  basic 
facts  concerning  the  structure,  organization,  and  adjustmental  mechanisms  of  person- 
ality. Three  hours  each  week. 
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PSY  347.  Psychopathology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  105.  The  study  of  behavioral  pathol- 
ogy. Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  underlying  factors  of  the  neuroses,  psychoses,  and 
character  disorders.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PSY  350.  Principles  of  Behavioral  Change  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  105.  Application  of 
the  principles  of  behavioral  control  in  interpersonal,  educational,  and  clinical  settings. 
Primary  emphasis  will  be  on  behavioral  modification  techniques  such  as  contingency 
management,  desensitization,  biofeedback,  etc. 

PSY  352.  Behavioral  Medicine  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  105  or  145- Integrates  psycho- 
logical and  biomedical  knowledge  relevant  to  physical  health  and  illness.  Describes  the 
interaction  of  psychological  phenomena  with  the  epidemiology,  etiology,  pathogenesis, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  physical  disorders.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PSY  355.  Introduction  to  Experimental  Psychology  (4)  Prerequisite;  Psychology  225.  Basic 
principles  of  psychological  research  design  and  evaluation,  including  techniques  of  data 
collection  and  analysis,  and  conduct,  interpretation,  and  reporting  of  various  types  of 
psychological  research.  Experimental  research  is  emphasized.  Three  lecture  and  three 
laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PSY  365.  Social  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  105.  The  study  of  individual  human 
behavior  as  a  function  of  the  influence  of  other  persons.  Emphasis  on  the  psychology  of 
person  perception,  interpersonal  communication  and  relationships,  attitude  formation 
and  change,  and  small  group  behavior.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PSY  366.  Psychology  of  Marriage  and  Family  (3)  Prerequisite:  Three  hours  of  Psychology. 
The  study  of  personality  development  within  the  marriage  and  family  including  recent 
theoretical  and  empirical  findings  on  courtship,  interpersonal  attraction,  marriage 
contract,  and  the  various  stages  of  the  family  life  cycle.  Communication,  familial 
functioning  and  dysfunctioning  are  emphasized.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PSY  370.  (Environmental  Studies  370)  Environmental  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psy- 
chology 105.  The  study  of  the  effects  of  the  physical  environment  on  the  behavior  of  the 
individual.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  man's  perception  of  his  environment,  the  behav- 
ioral effects  of  noxious  factors  in  the  environment,  the  psychology  of  environmental 
design,  and  the  formation  and  change  of  attitudes  about  the  environment.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

PSY  405.  History  and  Systems  of  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Fifteen  semester  hours  credit 
in  psychology.  History  of  psychology  relative  to  current  trends.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PSY  410.  Cognitive  Psychology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  355.  Introduction  to  theories 
and  research  related  to  human  cognition.  Memory,  attention,  problem  solving,  and 
thinking  are  emphasized.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PSY  412.  Sensation  and  Perception  (4)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  225  and  355  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Survey  of  sensory  and  perceptual  processes,  techniques  for  measuring 
sensations  and  perceptions,  and  theories  of  perception.  Psychological,  anatomical,  phy- 
siological, and  environmental  factors  important  in  determining  how  we  perceive  the 
world  are  examined.  Demonstrations  will  introduce  students  to  interesting  perceptual 
phenomena.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours-each  week. 

PSY  417.  Psychology  of  Learning  (4)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  355.  Study  of  the  basic  facts 
related  to  the  learning  process.  Effects  of  reinforcement,  extinction,  generalization  and 
discrimination,  verbal  learning  and  retention,  as  well  as  other  phenomena,  are  consid- 
ered. Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 
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PSY  420.  Developmental  Psychology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  355.  Study  of  the  princi- 
ples and  processes  underlying  the  changes  occurring  during  normal  development  of 
humans  and  non-humans.  Motor,  social,  and  intellectual  development  are  emphasized. 
Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PSY  422.  Child  Psychopathology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  105  and  either  Psy  220,  322, 
or  420.  Advanced  study  of  child  psychopathology  emphasizing  behavioral,  biological, 
and  psychodynamic  approaches.  The  major  disorders  of  childhood  will  be  compared  in 
terms  of  etiology,  manifestations,  and  treatments.  Low  incidence  and  multiple- 
handicapping  conditions  will  also  be  considered.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PSY  425.  Psychological  Tests  and  Measurements  (4)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  105  and  225 
or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Introduction  to  theory  and  practice  of  test  construction, 
including  a  survey  of  intelligence,  achievement  and  personality  tests  and  their  applica- 
tions. Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PSY  449.  Psychology  of  Death  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  105.  A  study  of  psychological 
aspects  of  death  and  dying.  Man's  conceptualization  of  and  behavior  toward  his  own 
demise  will  be  studied.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  behavioral  context 
surrounding  terminal  illness,  suicide,  and  homicide.  Psychological  aspects  of  gerontol- 
ogy will  also  be  considered.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PSY  450.  Introduction  to  Counseling  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  346  ,ind  347.  The  major 
historical  and  contemporary  theories  of  counseling  including  Freudian,  client-centered, 
behavioristic  and  existential  will  be  reviewed.  Examination  of  each  theory  will  be 
accompanied  by  demonstration  and  role-play  situations  in  which  the  elements  of  each 
theory  are  explored.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PSY  451.  Supervised  Counseling  Practice  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  450  and  consent  of 
instructor.  This  course  will  provide  for  supervision  of  student  practice  in  application  of 
counseling  skills  and  techniques  in  a  variety  of  in-service  situations.  The  student  will 
participate  in  supervised  counseling  experiences  in  local  social  service  agencies.  The 
emphasis  will  be  upon  practice  of  skills  combined  with  regular  consultation  with  the 
supervisor.  May  be  repeated  once  for  additional  credit.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PSY  452.  Ethical  Principles  in  Psychology  (1)  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  A 
study  of  the  ethical  considerations  involved  in  counseling  and  psychotherapy,  psycho- 
logical testing,  and  the  use  of  human  subjects  in  research. 

PSY  455.  Advanced  Psychological  Research  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  355  and  consent  of 
instructor.  Experience  in  the  design,  conduct,  and  evaluation  of  psychological  research. 
Advanced  design  and  analysis  techniques.  Each  student  designs  and  conducts  a  research 
project  and  a  laboratory  exercise  for  Psychology  355.  Three  hours  each  week.  Offered 
on  demand. 

PSY  456.  Physiological  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  105  and  Biology  105  or 
consent  of  instructor.  A  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  roles 
which  various  neural  structures  play  in  the  control  of  behavior.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PSY  456-51.  Methods  in  Physiological  Psychology  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Psychol- 
ogy 456.  A  study  of  basic  mammalian  neuroanatomy  and  methodology  of  physiological 
psychology.  Gross  anatomy  of  the  brain  is  taught  by  using  sheep  brains,  slides  and  tape 
series.  Includes  demonstrations  of  brain  research  methods  such  as  small  animal 
surgery,  brain  stimulation  and  recording,  and  preparation  of  brain  tissue  for  micro- 
scopic examination.  Two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PSY  457.  Animal  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  105  and  Biology  105  or  consent  of 
instructor.  A  study  of  animal  behavior  including  the  traditional  areas  of  ethology  and 
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comparative  psychology.  Primary  emphasis  is  upon  the  similarities  and  differences  in 
the  behaviors  of  animals  occupying  various  phylogenetic  positions.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

PSY  457-51.  Animal  Behavior  Laboratory  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Psychology  457. 
Laboratory  exercises  in  animal  behavior,  including  both  field  and  traditional  laboratory 
techniques.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PSY  465.  Community  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  105.  Psychology  365  is  sug- 
gested. A  study  of  the  contributions  of  psychology  to  the  understanding  of  an  individu- 
al's behavior  as  influenced  by  his  community  environment.  A  major  consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  problems  associated  with  community  mental  health.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

PSY  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent 
of  department  chairman. 

PSY  495.  Topical  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  105  and  consent  of  instructor. 
Discussion  of  selected  topics  in  psychology.  May  be  repeated  for  additional  credit. 

PSY  499.  Honors  Work  In  Psychology  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and 
senior  standing.  Independent  work  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  4^2,  see  explanation  on  p.  67. 


RECREATION 

(See  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation) 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Participating  disciplines:  Anthropology,  Earth  Sciences,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  Soci- 
ology. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Social  Science  for  the  B.A.  degree:  Fifty-one  hours  in 
the  Social  Sciences,  with  a  minimum  of  30  hours  in  courses  above  299.  At  least  one  course  is 
required  in  each  of  the  five  participating  disciplines,  or  at  least  one  course  required  in  four 
disciplines  with  an  additional  course  in  Economics.  A  minimum  of  21  hours  is  required  in  the 
primary  concentration  area,  with  at  least  15  of  these  hours  in  courses  above  299.  A  minimum 
of  12  hours  is  required  in  each  of  two  secondary  concentration  areas.  At  least  six  additional 
hours  in  Social  Science  are  required. 

Additional  required  courses  include:  a  Research  Methods  course,  the  discipline  of  this  course 
to  be  decided  by  the  advisor  and  the  student  (3  hours);  an  appropriate  Statistics  course  (3 
hours);  a  two-course  History  sequence,  or  an  appropriate  pairing  to  be  decided  by  the  advisor 
and  the  student  (6  hours).  A  Computer  Science  course  is  recommended,  but  not  required.  At 
least  a  2.0  grade  point  average  in  the  Social  Science  concentration  must  be  attained. 

A  faculty  member  within  the  area  of  primary  concentration  shall  serve  as  the  student's 
advisor.  Note:  The  primary  concentration  area  may  not  serve  as  a  discipline  in  a  double  major. 
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SOCIAL  WORK 

(See  Sociology  and  Anthropology) 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Dr.  Faulkner,  cbnirman.  Mrs.  Blanks,  Dr.  Dixon,  Dr.  Ferraro,  Dr.  LaGrange,  Dr.  Lerch,  Dr. 
Levy,  Dr.  Loftfield,  Dr.  McCall,  Dr.  Miller,  Dr.  Polgar,  Dr.  Sabella,  Dr.  Scalf,  Dr.  Shevach,  Dr. 
Willis. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Sociology  for  the  B.  A.  degree:  Sociology  105,  306,  360, 
406,  460,  490,  and  18  additional  hours,  12  of  which  must  be  at  the  300-400  level.  Also, 
Statistics  205  and  Computer  Science  105  or  Sociology  306-51  are  required.  Collaterals  will  be 
decided  in  consultation  with  each  advisee.  A  "C"  grade  point  average  over-all  is  required  on 
departmental  courses,  and  at  least  a  "C"  grade  is  mandatory  on  specific  courses  required  in  the 
department. 

The  major  specializations  represented  in  the  department  are  Sociology,  Anthropology, 
Criminal  Justice,  and  Social  Work.  Within  Sociology  some  areas  of  emphasis  are  deviance  and 
social  control,  demography  and  environmental  studies,  urban  and  community  studies,  family 
and  leisure  studies,  and  organizations  and  bureaucracy. 

The  department  offers  some  alternatives  to  the  above  requirements  for  students  specializ- 
ing in  Anthropology,  Criminal  Justice,  and  Social  Work.  These  alternative  requirements  are 
available  in  the  department. 

Anthropology  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology) 

ANT  105.  Introduction  to  Anthropology  (3)  Introduction  to  the  physical,  archaeological, 
linguistic,  and  ethnological  fields  of  anthropology;  biological  and  cultural  evolution  of 
man.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ANT  205.  (Sociology  205)  Human  Societies  (3)  The  comparative  study  of  human  society  and 
culture,  with  selected  ethnographic  examples  to  illustrate  human  adaptation  to  specific 
environments  and  reveal  patterns  of  major  social  institutions — economy,  marriage  and 
kinship,  politics  and  religion — which  underlie  and  support  a  particular  way  of  life. 
Comparisons  are  drawn  among  hunter-gatherer,  tribal  horticultural,  peasant  and 
modern  industrial  societies.  Perspectives  on  the  dynamics  of  social  process  and  cultural 
change  are  also  introduced.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ANT  206.  Cultural  Anthropology  (3)  A  presentation  of  the  content  and  historical  develop- 
ment of  cultural  anthropology.  Deals  with  the  cultural  relativism,  ethnocentrism, 
institutional  analysis  and  cultural  integration  and  shifts  in  theoretical  perspectives  by 
comparing  ethnographies  of  selected  cultures.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ANT  207.  Archaeology  (3)  The  concepts  and  aims  of  archaeology,  its  history  as  a  scientific 
discipline  and  its  present  role  in  the  social  sciences.  Attention  to  basic  principles  in  field 
work  and  to  recent  advances.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ANT  207-51.  Archaeological  Laboratory  (1)  Corequisite  or  prerequisite:  Archaeology  207. 
Course  is  designed  to  familiarize  students  with  techniques  of  archaeological  recovery, 
preparation,  preservation,  and  analysis  of  recovered  archaeological  materials.  Labora- 
tory work  will  parallel  lecture,  providing  practical  experience  in  techniques  covered  as 
part  of  lecture  course.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  the  lab  in  order  to  take  lecture.  Three 
hours  each  week. 
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ANT  208.  Language  and  Culture  (3)  Human  language,  its  characteristics  and  its  relationship 
to  other  communication  systems  will  be  examined.  The  use  of  language  to  illuminate 
historical  relationships  and  current  sociocultural  processes  will  be  discussed,  as  well  as 
ways  in  which  one  can  investigate  culture  through  cognitive  structures  elicited  from 
speech.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ANT  210.  Physical  Anthropology  (3)  Examination  and  correlation  of  fossil  remains  and 
artifacts  preserved  in  the  geologic  record  as  related  to  the  anatomy  and  behavior  of 
living  human  and  non-human  primate  groups.  Three  lecture  hours  each  week. 

ANT  230.  (Sociology  230)  Utopian  and  Communal  Societies  (3)  A  theoretical  and  descrip- 
tive analysis  of  "intentional"  communities  and  social  systems.  Coverage  of  earliest 
Utopian  experiments  and  modern  rural  and  urban  communes.  Communities  are  viewed 
in  terms  of  their  origin  and  purpose,  ideology,  subsistence,  social  patterns,  relations 
with  the  outside  world,  and  survival.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ANT  250.  Anthropology  Through  Film  (3)  A  series  of  anthropological  (ethnographic)  films 
exploring  life  and  values,  especially  in  nonwestern  societies,  provide  the  primary  course 
material.  The  films  are  used  as  a  surrogate  field  experience  to  introduce  a  number  of 
major  anthropological  topics  that  receive  further  emphasis  in  assigned  readings  and 
class  discussion.  Ethnocentrism,  adaptation,  warfare  and  acculturation  among  other 
themes  are  explored  in  this  course.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ANT  301.  Shamanism,  Witchcraft,  and  Cults  (3)  Prerequisite:  Anthropology  105  or  consent 
of  instructor.  A  study  of  the  religious  institutions  of  traditional  band,  tribal,  and 
peasant  societies.  Topics  cover  psychological  stress,  social  control,  and  ritual  healing. 
The  cult  within  modern  western  society  will  be  compared  with  those  in  traditional 
preindustrial  society.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ANT  302.  Traditional  Societies  in  the  Modern  World  (3)  Prerequisite:  Anthropology  105  or 
consent  of  instructor.  An  assessment  of  the  impact  of  Western  industrial  societies  on 
primitive  and  peasant  peoples  of  the  world.  Themes  of  acculturation,  underdevelop- 
ment, modernization,  economic  dependency  and  rural  to  urban  migration  will  be 
treated  from  a  cross-cultural  perspective.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ANT  303.  Women,  Work  and  Culture  (3)  Prerequisite:  Anthropology  105  or  Sociology  105  or 
consent  of  instructor.  A  study  of  women's  work  in  traditional  societies  (primarily  Third 
World).  The  allocation  of  work  to  women  is  seen  as  affected  by  such  factors  as: 
socialization  and  gender  definition,  economic  exchange  patterns,  division  of  labor, 
religious  beliefs,  political  structure,  and  the  impact  of  modernization  and  development 
policies  on  work  and  family  roles  of  Third  World  women.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ANT  304.  Indians  of  South  America  (3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  This  course  will 
acquaint  the  student  with  human  populations  and  their  adaptations  to  the  South 
American  continent.  Approximately  equal  emphasis  is  given  to  lowland  tribes  and 
Andean  cultures.  Both  of  these  will  be  studied  from  an  historic  perspective  spanning  the 
entire  period  of  man's  presence  on  the  continent.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ANT  305.  Indians  of  North  America  (3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Surveys  of 
North  American  Indian  tribes;  subsistence  patterns  reflected  through  cultural  adapta- 
tion to  various  ecotypes;  archaeological  analysis  of  the  interplay  of  Asian  and  Mexican 
influences;  restructuring  of  North  American  Indian  cultures  as  a  consequence  of 
European  influence.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ANT  306.  Principles  of  Kinship  and  Social  Organization  (3)  Prerequisite:  Anthropology 
105.  This  course  deals  with  the  structures  and  functions  of  kinship  in  a  variety  of 
cultures  as  a  background  for  the  study  of  complex  cultural  patterns.  Three  hours  each 
week. 
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ANT  307.  New  World  Archaeology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Anthropology  105  or  207  or  consent  of 
instructor.  The  entry  of  man  into  North  America  and  South  America  will  be  examined 
using  archaeological  data.  Other  topics  will  include  the  post-Pleistocene  expansion  of 
big  game  hunters,  woodland  hunter-gatherers,  and  the  development  of  agricultural 
societies.  Diffusion  versus  independent  invention  will  be  considered.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

ANT  308.  Marine  Archaeology:  Methods  and  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite:  Anthropology  207, 
Diver's  Certificate,  310  co-requisite.  This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  archaeol- 
ogist to  the  field  of  underwater  archaeology.  Both  classroom  and  field  sessions  will  be 
required.  Theory  will  be  derived  from  the  existing  literature.  The  role  of  the  archaeolo- 
gist as  an  underwater  scientist  will  be  emphasized.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ANT  309.  Environmental  Anthropology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Anthropology  105  or  206  or  207  or 
consent  of  instructor.  A  study  of  cultural  adaptations  as  responses  of  human  popula- 
tions to  varied  environments;  this  course  will  focus  upon  cultural  vs.  biological  adapta- 
tion from  the  archaeological  past  to  the  ethnographic  present. 

ANT  310.  Marine  Archaeology:  Field  Practicum  (3-6)  Prerequisite:  Anthropology  207, 
Diver's  Certificate,  308  co-requisite.  Practical  field  methcxis  will  be  taught  utilizing 
actual  underwater  prehistoric  or  historic  sites.  Survey  techniques,  excavation,  record- 
keeping and  preservation  will  be  stressed  and  adapted  to  a  submarine  environment. 

ANT  311.  Field  Methods  in  Archaeology  (3-6)  Prerequisite:  Anthropology  207.  Practical 
field  methods  of  land-site  archaeology  will  be  taught  through  the  excavation  of  local 
archaeological  sites.  Scientific  excavation,  sampling,  and  preservation  techniques  will 
be  presented  as  the  basic  tools  of  the  archaeologist. 

ANT  312.  Historical  Archaeology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Anthropology  105  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Substantive  investigation  of  the  special  excavation  and  analysis  procedures,  subject 
matter,  and  goals  of  archaeology  as  applied  to  the  historic  past  of  North  America. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  historic  archaeological  sites  in  the  local  (South- 
eastern North  Carolina)  region.  Lecture,  laboratory  and  field  work  involved.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

ANT  317.  The  Human  Condition  in  Latin  America  (3)  Prerequisite:  Anthropology  105  or 
consent  of  instructor.  This  course  applies  the  anthropological  perspective  to  the  study 
of  the  complex  national  cultures  of  Latin  America.  Topics  covered  focus  on  the  problem 
of  relating  peasant  communities,  small  towns,  urban  slums,  middle  class  neighbor- 
hoods, and  clubs  and  social  networks  to  regional  and  national  institutions.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

ANT  320.  Human  Origins  (3)  Prerequisite:  Anthropology/Earth  Sciences  210  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Classification  and  history  of  human  evolution  deduced  from  the  fossil  record 
and  molecular  data.  Discussion  of  Tertiary  hominoids  and  emergence  of  humans  with 
emphasis  on  Australopithecines  and  later  Pleistocene  hominids.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ANT  322.  Primate  Biology  and  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite:  Anthropology  210  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Ecology,  social  behavior,  and  functional  morphology  and  classification  of 
living  primates  (prosimians,  monkeys,  and  apes);  their  evolutionary  history  and 
development. 

ANT  324.  Human  Biological  Variation  (3)  Prerequisite:  Anthropology  210  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Nature  and  extent  of  heritable  differences  among  human  populations  in 
evolutionary  perspective.  Consideration  of  effects  of  environmental  factors  on  genie 
expression.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ANT  345.  Method  and  Practice  in  Cultural  Anthropology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Anthropology 
105  or  consent  of  instructor.  A  study  of  ethnographic  field  methods  through  selected 
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readings  demonstrating  field  techniques  of  major  figures  in  cultural  anthropology,  both 
past  and  present.  Practice  involves  exercises  in  participant-observation,  indepth  inter- 
viewing, survey  research,  photographic  analysis,  and  tape  recordings  of  cultural  events. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

ANT  350.  Maritime  Anthropology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Anthropology  105  or  consent  of 
instructor.  A  study  of  fishermen,  navigators,  boatbuilders,  and  seamen.  This  course 
traces  the  origins  and  development  of  human  maritime  adaptations  in  selected  regions 
of  the  world.  Themes  include  primitive  and  traditional  fisheries,  technological  innova- 
tion, fisheries  management  and  law  of  the  sea.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ANT  411.  Advanced  Field  Training  in  Archaeology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Anthropology  105,  207, 
311,  and  consent  of  instructor.  Supervisory  training  for  field  archaeologists.  Students 
direct  specific  aspects  of  archaeological  excavation,  including  research  design,  data 
recovery,  daily  site  management,  and  field  analysis.  For  the  advanced  archaeology 
student  only.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ANT  430.  (Biology  430)  Evolutionary  Biology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Biology  335  (Genetics). 
Advanced  survey  of  organizational  principles  of  the  genetic  apparatus  of  prokaryotes 
and  eukaryotes.  Emphasis  of  the  course  directed  to  critical  evaluation  of  current 
concepts  and  models  of  evolutionary  dynamics  using  relevant  illustrative  examples 
from  the  literature.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ANT  450.  History  of  Anthropological  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  anthropology 
above  the  introductory  level  or  consent  of  instructor.  This  course  traces  the  develop- 
ment of  anthropological  theory  through  the  research  and  writings  of  key  figures  in  the 
field.  Attention  is  directed  toward  social  and  intellectual  contexts  out  of  which  anthro- 
pological theories  emerge.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ANT  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

ANT  495.  Topical  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Discussion  of  selected 
topics  in  anthropology. 

ANT  499.  Honors  Work  in  Anthropology  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program 
and  senior  standing.  Independent  work  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  67. 

Criminal  Justice  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology) 

CRJ  201.  Introduction  to  Criminal  Justice  (3)  A  study  of  the  various  components  of  North 
Carolina's  criminal  justice  system  will  include  an  analysis  of  the  structure  and  function 
of  law  enforcement  agencies,  the  court  system,  corrections  and  probation  systems. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

CRJ  240.  Issues  in  Criminal  Justice  (3)  This  course  will  be  a  study  of  crime,  lawlessness,  civil 
unrest  and  violence  as  issues  relating  to  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  focusing 
on  the  current  role  of  the  system,  the  problems  arising  from  attempting  to  fill  that  role, 
and  some  role  modification  that  will  improve  the  general  operation  of  the  criminal 
justice  system.  Three  hours  each  week. 

CRJ  306.  (Social  Work  306)  Evaluative  Methods  for  Service  Agencies  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Statistics  205  and  one  Computer  Science  course.  Interviewing,  participant-observation, 
ethnomethodology  evaluative  research,  analysis  of  data  and  its  implications,  research 
methods  with  emphasis  on  practical  application.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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CRJ  340.  Police  in  Society  (3)  Prerequisite:  Criminal  Justice  201.  Evolution  of  law  enforce- 
ment systems  and  practices  through  the  ages.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  effects  of 
societal  changes  and  on  survey  of  comparative  police  systems.  Three  hours  each  week. 

CRJ  350.  Criminal  Courts  and  the  American  Justice  System  (3)  Prerequisite:  Criminal 
Justice  201.  This  course  examines  the  social  dynamics  of  American  Criminal  Courts. 
Primary  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  pivotal  role  of  the  court  as  an  agent  of  social  control. 
Relationships  and  interactions  between  the  courthouse  workgroup  (police,  prosecutor, 
defense  attorney,  judge)  are  examined.  The  courtroom  roles  assumed  by  members  of 
society  (witnesses,  victims,  defendants,  jurors)  are  discussed.  Visits  to  State  and  Federal 
Courts  are  included  in  course  requirements.  Three  hours  each  week. 

CRJ  395.  Corrections  (3)  Prerequisite:  Criminal  Justice  201.  An  historical  review  of  societal 
patterns  of  punishment,  an  in-depth  analysis  of  the  diversity  of  alternatives  to  incarcer- 
ation, and  an  examination  of  practical  data  related  to  counselor-counselee  relationships 
in  correctional  settings  are  course  objectives.  Three  hours  each  week. 

CRJ  405.  Criminal  Justice  Administration  (3)  Prerequisite:  Criminal  Justice  201,  240,  and 
consent  of  instructor.  A  concentration  on  management  techniques  for  each  administra- 
tive segment  of  criminal  justice:  the  police,  the  courts,  prosecution/defense,  probation, 
parole  and  corrections.  It  will  offer  alternative  models,  based  on  a  system  approach  to 
function  and  role,  that  relate  each  criminal  justice  sub-system  administratively  to  the 
others.  Three  hours  each  week. 

CRJ  450.  Criminal  Justice  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite:  Criminal  Justice  201  plus  six  additional 
hours  in  Criminal  Justice.  An  analysis  of  the  development  of  theories  of  justice  and 
crime  control.  The  theories  and  principles  upon  which  the  American  system  of  justice  is 
based  are  covered.  Three  hours  each  week. 

CRJ  490.  Criminal  Justice  Practicum  (3-6)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  instructor.  A  course  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  criminal  justice 
agencies  of  all  governmental  levels.  Observation  of  agency  programs  and  activities  in 
applied  criminal  justice  are  integrated  with  formalized  knowledge  gained  in  the  class- 
room to  provide  the  student  with  beginning  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  consistent 
with  his  career  plans. 

CRJ  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent 
of  instructor. 

CRJ  495.  Topical  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of 
instructor.  Consideration  of  special  topics  not  dealt  with  in  the  regular  courses. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  67. 

Social  Work  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology) 

SWK  235.  Introduction  to  Social  Work  (3)  History,  methods,  and  practice  in  professional 
social  work  in  the  United  States.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SWK  245.  Human  Behavior  in  the  Social  Environment  (3)  Prerequisite:  Social  Work  235.  A 
survey  of  the  human  behavior  from  a  social  systems  standpoint.  Emphasis  on  concepts 
and  theories  relevant  to  social  work  intervention  with  individuals,  families,  groups, 
organizations,  and  communities.  A  theoretical  foundation  for  specialized  areas  of 
casework,  group  work,  and  community  organization  is  provided.  Three  hours  each 
week. 
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SWK  301.  Social  Casework  Methods  (3)  Prerequisite:  Social  Work  235.  An  introduction  to 
the  basic  principles,  methods  and  techniques  which  form  the  basis  for  social  work 
practice  with  special  emphasis  on  the  professional  use  of  self  and  utilization  of  syste- 
matic processes  of  problem  solving  in  the  delivery  of  social  and  rehabilitation  services. 
The  interview,  social  study,  information  gathering,  group  leadership,  and  other  prob- 
lem solving  methods  will  be  introduced.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SWK  302.  Social  Group  Work  Methods  (3)  Prerequisite:  Social  Work  301.  This  course 
provides  an  opportunity  to  explore  more  fully  differential  concepts  and  principles, 
advocacy  role,  problem-solving  skills,  strategies  and  techniques  in  providing  discrete 
services  to  individuals,  groups,  and  communities.  Emphasis  is  on  roles,  communicative 
patterns,  and  types  of  systems  encountered  by  the  social  worker.  It  is  also  concerned 
with  the  broadening  and  deepening  of  principles  underlying  autonomous  social  work 
practice,  decision  techniques,  goal  formulation  and  mobilizing  competence  for  action. 
Observation  and  participation  in  a  selected  human  service  agency  is  required.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

SWK  306.  (Criminal  Justice  306)  Evaluative  Methods  for  Service  Agencies  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Statistics  205  and  one  Computer  Science  course.  Interviewing,  participant-observation, 
ethnomethodology  evaluative  research,  analysis  of  data  and  its  implications,  research 
methods  with  emphasis  on  practical  application.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SWK  310.  Programs  and  Policies  for  Older  Americans  (3)  Prerequisite:  SWK  235.  Health, 
social,  and  income  needs  of  an  aging  population  will  be  related  to  current  laws,  pro- 
grams, administrative  networks,  and  politics.  Current  issues  in  the  development  of 
programs  such  as  age-integration,  community  based  services,  advocacy  and  protection 
will  be  covered.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SWK  318.  Social  Work  and  Health  Care  Delivery  (3)  Prerequisite:  Social  Work  235.  An 
examination  of  the  rationale,  issues,  problems  and  practices  related  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  client-centered  health  care.  New  programs  and  proposals  for  the  delivery  of 
health  services  will  be  reviewed  systematically  with  reference  to  the  implications  for 
social  work  practice. 

SWK  336.  Suicidology  and  Crisis  Intervention  (3)  Prerequisite:  Social  Work  235.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  present  range  of  theoretical  formulations  of  crisis  theory  will  be  made  and 
related  to  the  variety  of  ways  it  is  being  applied  in  many  fields  of  practice  and  in  a 
number  of  commonly  encountered  stressful  situations.  Many  points  of  view  and 
approaches,  reflecting  diverse  efforts  at  extending  the  knowledge  and  practice  base  of 
crisis  conceptualizations  are  studied.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  observing,  formulating, 
defining,  and  measuring  the  threats,  tasks  and  opportunities  associated  with  crisis 
behavior  in  individuals  and  families.  The  use  of  preventative  techniques  that  are  appro- 
priate for  individuals,  groups  and  communities  are  explored.  A  common  theoretical 
frame  of  reference  will  be  developed  to  provide  systematic  and  in-depth  response,  the 
range  of  normally  developing  life  crisis,  as  well  as  abnormal  and  accidental  crises.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

SWK  396.  Community  Organization  and  Social  Practice  (3)  Prerequisite:  Social  Work  235. 
The  course  analyzes  a  variety  of  forms  of  community  organization  practice,  focusing  on 
definition  of  goals,  values,  roles  and  skills  required  for  professional  practice.  Commun- 
ity organization  is  viewed  as  a  process  of  bringing  about  desirable  changes  in  commun- 
ity life.  Community  needs  and  resources  available  to  meet  these  needs  are  studied. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

SWK  435.  Social  Welfare  Policies  (3)  Prerequisite:  Social  Work  235,  301,  and  302.  A  proble- 
matic approach  to  situations  that  affect  policies,  issues,  programs  and  services  in  social 
work  and  rehabilitation  services.  An  attempt  to  aid  the  student  in  developing  an 
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analytical  and  critical  understanding  as  he  explores  the  motivation  and  methods  by 
which  social  work  and  rehabilitation  services,  policies  and  programs  are  being  devel- 
oped by  our  society  and  other  countries.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SWK  490.  Social  Work  Practicum  (3-6)  Prerequisite;  Consent  of  instructor.  A  field  expe- 
rience in  selected  social  agencies  designed  to  permit  student  application  and  integration 
of  cognitive  and  af fectual  learning  with  a  formalized  service  system.  Learning  experien- 
ces and  content  are  designed  to  gain  and  demonstrate  beginning  knowledge,  attitudes 
and  skills  which  are  consistent  with  the  concepts  of  social  practice.  The  student  will 
participate  in  a  two  hour  weekly  seminar. 

SWK  490-51.  Social  Work  Laboratory  (1)  Prerequisite:  Social  Work  490  co-requisite.  Inte- 
gration of  practicum  and  theory  through  the  discussion  of  selected  topics  related  to 
social  work  practices.  To  be  taken  concurrently  with  Social  Work  490.  Two  hours  each 
week. 

SWK  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

SWK  495.  Topical  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105,  Social  Work  235  and  consent  of 
instructor.  A  consideration  of  special  topics  not  dealt  with  in  regular  courses. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.    bl . 

Sociology  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology) 

SOC  105.  Introduction  to  Sociology  (3)  Science  of  human  society  emphasizing  physical  basis 
of  society,  culture,  collective  behavior,  population,  and  social  institutions.  Analytical 
approach  stressed.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  110.  Sociology  in  Contemporary  Life  (3)  An  introductory  level  course  designed  to 
enable  students  to  think  about  and  interpret  the  social  world  and  events  around  them. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  discovering  your  social  self,  understanding  social  interac- 
tion, and  interpreting  the  relationship  of  the  individual  with  modern  industrial  society. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  200.  Sociology  of  Sport  (3)  A  sociological  examination  of  the  rise  of  sport  in  contem- 
porary society  Topics  such  as  the  social  organization  of  sports,  women  and  sports, 
sports  and  violence,  inter-scholastic  sports  and  achievement  behavior,  discrimination 
and  sports,  and  the  future  of  sport  are  covered.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  205.  (Anthropology  205)  Human  Societies  (3)  The  comparative  study  of  human  society 
and  culture  with  selected  ethnographic  examples  to  illustrate  human  adaptation  to 
specific  environments  and  reveal  patterns  of  major  social  institutions — economy, 
marriage  and  kinship,  politics  and  religion — which  underlie  and  support  a  particular  way 
of  life.  Comparisons  are  drawn  among  hunter-gatherer,  tribal  horticultural,  peasant 
and  modern  industrial  societies.  Perspectives  on  the  dynamics  of  social  process  and 
cultural  change  are  also  introduced.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  215.  Modern  Social  Problems  (3)  Social  controls  and  the  sociology  of  revolutionary 
change.  Problems  related  to  race,  family,  crime,  delinquency,  and  social  disorganization. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  220.  Sociology  of  Birth  and  Death  (3)  The  examination  of  the  sociological  dimensions  of 
"human  entry  and  exit."  The  social  organizational  and  cultural  dimensions  of  birth  and 
death  will  be  considered  in  terms  of  rites  of  passage,  bureaucratization,  social  move- 
ments, cultural  differences,  and  historical  and  contemporary  contexts.  Three  hours 
each  week. 
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SOC  225.  Collective  Behavior  and  Social  Movements  (3)  Analysis  of  social  behavior  that 
breaks  from  existing  patterns  and  expectations,  such  as  riots,  crowds,  revolution,  and 
social  movements.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  230.  (Anthropology  230)  Utopian  and  Communal  Societies  (3)  A  theoretical  and 
descriptive  analysis  of  "intentional"  communities  and  social  systems.  Coverage  of 
earliest  Utopian  experiments  and  modern  rural  and  urban  communes.  Communities  are 
viewed  in  terms  of  their  origin  and  purpose,  ideology,  subsistence,  social  patterns, 
relations  with  the  outside  world,  and  survival.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  237.  Sociology  of  Aging  (3)  This  course  covers  sociological  and  social  psychological 
aspects  of  growing  old.  Emphasizing  a  life-span  perspective,  the  students  will  be 
introduced  to  the  major  theories  and  methods  sociologists  use  to  explain  the  aging 
process.  Salient  topics  include  age  stratification,  adjustment  to  major  life  events,  hous- 
ing patterns,  and  institutional  care.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  305.  Population  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  A  study  of  the  changes  in  size,  compo- 
sition, distribution  of  population  and  the  dynamics  underlying  them.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

SOC  306.  Methods  of  Social  Research  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105,  Statistics  205.  Intro- 
duction to  the  logic  and  methods  of  sociological  research.  Topics  include  the  logic  of 
social  scientific  inquiry;  the  relationship  between  theory  and  research;  problem  formu- 
lation; research  design;  conceptualization  and  measurement;  operationalization;  sam- 
pling; modes  of  observation;  index  and  scale  construction;  introduction  to  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  quantitative  data;  and  ethics  and  politics  of  social  research.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

SOC  306-51.  Methods  of  Social  Research  Laboratory  (1)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105  and 
Statistics  205.  Basic  instruction  in  SPSS  computer  programming  techniques  and  appli- 
cations to  social  scientific  data  management  and  analysis.  Two  hours  each  week. 

SOC  315.  Urban  Sociology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  Analysis  of  the  history  and 
development,  social  organization,  and  problems  of  the  city.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  316.  Human  Ecology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105  and  three  additional  hours  in  Soci- 
ology above  the  introductory  level.  A  theory  of  community  structure  based  on  socie- 
tal evolution  as  shown  through  the  referential  concepts  of  population,  organization, 
environment  and  technology.  An  analysis  of  the  spatial,  temporal,  functional  and  rela- 
tional configuration  of  human  communities.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  325.  American  Minority  Relations  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  Analysis  of  the 
ascriptive  bases  of  inequality  in  American  society:  race,  ethnicity,  religion  and  sex. 
Topics  include  sociocultural  causes  and  consequences  of  prejudice  and  discrimination; 
institutionalized  discrimination;  and  European  immigration,  ethnicity  and  assimilation. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  333.  Sociology  of  Mental  Illness  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  A  sociological 
examination  of  the  development  and  distribution  of  mental  health  and  illness, 
particularly  in  the  United  States.  Drawing  from  the  works  of  relevant  writers  in  the 
field,  such  as  Scheff  and  Gof fman,  the  course  emphasizes  the  societal  reaction  approach 
to  mental  illness.  Topics  to  be  included  are  mental  illness  as  deviance,  the  sociogenesis  of 
mental  disorder,  and  social  stratification  and  mental  illness.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  335.  The  Sociology  of  Deviant  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  The  analysis  of 
certain  behavior  in  terms  of  deviations  from  norms;  the  application  of  sociological  and 
psychological  concepts  and  theory  to  deviant  behavior,  and  the  critical  evaluation  of 
non-sociological  research  and  theories.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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SOC  337.  Medical  Sociology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  A  sociocultura!  analysis  of  the 
general  area  of  health  and  illness.  Emphasis  is  given  to  understanding  the  distribution  of 
health  and  illness  in  the  United  States  and  its  impact  on  the  patient  status.  The  course 
includes  a  discussion  of  the  organization  and  use  of  health  care  services  from  a 
sociological  perspective.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  340.  Principlesof  Social  Organization  and  Bureaucracy  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105. 
Examination  of  theory  and  research  on  structure  and  processes  of  large  scale  formal 
organizations  in  Western  society;  consideration  of  industrial-commercial  governmen- 
tal, religious,  military,  political  and  educational  organizations.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  345.  Sociology  of  the  Family  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  Origin  and  development 
of  the  family  as  a  social  institution  from  an  historical  and  comparative  approach; 
analysis  of  forms  and  functions  of  the  family:  socialization,  mate  selection,  procreation. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  346.  Sociology  of  Religion  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  An  analysis  of  the  structure, 
function  and  process  of  religion,  emphasizing  the  reciprocal  relation  of  religion  and 
culture  and  religious  differentiation  and  institutionalization.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  347.  Sociology  of  Education  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  An  examination  of  the 
socio-cultural  factors  operating  at  various  levels  of  the  educational  process,  from 
classroom  to  school  system  to  community,  in  light  of  the  changing  roles  of  the  child  and 
education  in  a  complex  industrial  society.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  348.  Sociology  of  Leisure  and  the  Arts  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  This  course 
surveys  existing  theory  and  research  with  respect  to  the  concept  of  leisure.  Specific 
attention  is  devoted  to  sociological  analyses  of  trends,  differentials,  and  time  expendi- 
tures which  population  categories  exhibit  in  recreational,  sporting,  and  arts  activities. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  350.  Sex  Roles  in  Society  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  The  differentiation  of  both 
ascribed  and  achieved  roles  in  modern  society  based  on  the  variable  of  sex  of  the 
individual,  conditions  which  serve  to  maintain  or  to  weaken  the  normative  patterns, 
and  consideration  of  some  of  the  consequences  of  differentiation.  The  effects  of  sex-role 
socialization  on  political,  occupational,  and  educational  behavior,  with  emphasis  placed 
on  stability  and  change.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  355.  Criminology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  The  nature,  variation  and  causes  of 
crime  are  studied  as  aspects  of  the  American  culture.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  360.  Foundations  of  Social  Thought  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105  and  six  additional 
hours  in  Sociology  above  the  introductory  level.  A  review  of  the  significant  trends  of 
development  in  sociological  theory  with  emphasis  on  the  relationship  of  theory  to 
research.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  365.  Social  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  A  sociological  analysis  of  human 
social  interaction.  Topics  include  symbolic  interaction,  socialization,  interpersonal 
relations.  Focus  is  on  social  and  cultural  influences  on  individual  and  group  behavior. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  366.  Social  Change  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  The  study  of  social  and  cultural 
change  in  community  and  society  with  emphasis  upon  the  rate  and  degree  of  change, 
direction  of  change,  mechanism  of  change,  and  planning  of  change.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

SOC  375.  Juvenile  Delinquency  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  The  analysis  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  as  it  exists  in  a  changing  contemporary 
society.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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SOC  385.  The  Community  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  Structure,  process  and  change  in 
modern  communities.  Topics  include  analysis  of  the  concept  of  community;  the  com- 
munity as  a  social  system;  major  community  functions;  relationships  between  the 
community  and  larger  society;  community  stratification,  power  structure  and  organi- 
zation. Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  386.  Sociology  of  Work  and  Occupations  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105  and  three 
additional  hours  in  Sociology  or  Economics.  An  analysis  of  the  place  of  work  in  society. 
This  course  examines  occupational  structures  as  the  primary  link  between  persons  and 
the  larger  society.  Topics  to  be  included  are  the  growth  and  development  of  occupa- 
tional structure,  occupations  and  technological  change,  occupations  and  organizational 
complexity,  and  other  system  features  which  influence  or  are  influenced  by  the  occupa- 
tional structure.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  390.  Social  Structures  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105.  The  course  examines  the  con- 
cept of  social  structure  as  differentiated  social  positions  and  units  and  their  interrela- 
tions, including  bases  of  differentiation  and  integration.  Examines  patterns  of  a  variety 
of  social  structures — the  overall  structure  and  patterned  development  of  society,  the 
structure  of  culture,  the  structure  of  deviance,  the  structure  of  interaction  — 
considering  consequences  and  interrelations.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  406.  Sociological  Methods  of  Social  Research  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  306.  The 
student  will  be  introduced  to  the  process  of  constructing  theories  relative  to  social 
relations,  and  to  their  practical  applications  in  the  conduct  of  actual  survey  research. 
There  will  also  be  a  segment  of  time  used  to  introduce  those  non-parametric  statistics 
that  are  most  often  used  with  either  nominal  or  ordinal  data.  A  segment  of  the  course 
will  also  be  devoted  to  introducing  the  student  to  SPSS  computer  programming.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

SOC  415.  Power  and  Privilege  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105  and  six  additional  hours  in 
Sociology  above  the  introductory  level.  Examination  of  social  stratification  as  the 
system  of  distribution  of  privilege,  power  and  prestige  in  modern  and  traditional 
societies.  Discussion  of  major  theories  and  theorists  of  stratification;  the  structure  and 
process  of  systems  of  social  inequality;  the  causes,  correlates  and  consequences  of 
socially  structured  inequality.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  449.  Sociology  of  Law  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105  and  junior/senior  standing.  An 
analysis  of  the  role  of  law  in  society.  Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  relationship 
between  law  and  social  organization  and  the  relation  of  sociocultural  changes  to  sub- 
stantive and  procedural  aspects  of  law.  The  concept  of  justice  will  also  be  analyzed.  Law 
will  be  viewed  as  a  coUectivistic-individualistic  process  and  as  a  reflection  of  sociocul- 
tural values.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  460.  Contemporary  Sociological  Thought  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  360.  Coverage  of 
the  major  contemporary  theoretical  approaches  in  sociology  is  provided.  The  develop- 
ment of  structural-functionalism,  positivism,  Marxian  thought,  interactionism,  ethno- 
methodology,  and  structuralism  are  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  structure  and  purposes  of 
theory.  Three  hours  each  week. 

SOC  490.  Senior  Project  (3-6)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105,  306,  406  and  senior  status.  A 
personal  study  of  a  segment  of  the  community  will  be  undertaken  by  each  major.  There 
will  be  an  analytical  paper  written  after  actual  data  has  been  acquired  preferably 
through  a  personal  confrontation  within  an  institutional  setting. 

SOC  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

SOC  495.  Topical  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  105  and  consent  of  instructor. 
Consideration  of  special  topics  not  regularly  dealt  with  in  regular  courses. 
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SOC  499.     Honors  Work  in  Sociology  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and 
senior  standing.  Independent  work  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  67. 

SPANISH 
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SPEECH  COMMUNICATION 

(See  Creative  Arts) 


CAMERON  SCHOOL  OF 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Norman  R.  Kaylor,  Dean 

The  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington  has  planned  its  courses  and  curricula  to  be  of  use  to  the  graduate  in  a  position  of 
responsibility  as  an  owner  of  an  independent  business  enterprise  or  as  an  employee  at  the 
decision-making  level  in  private  business  or  in  government  and  other  non-profit  organiza- 
tions. 

The  primary  function  of  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration  is  to  teach 
students  the  basic  body  of  knowledge  they  will  need  to  enter  a  career  in  business  or  govern- 
ment and  to  promote  the  development  of  proficiency  in  practical  application.  The  academic 
programs  provide  graduates  with  career  opportunities  in  manufacturing  and  service  organiza- 
tions, marketing  and  sales,  government,  accounting  firms,  banks  and  other  financial  institu- 
tions. The  graduate  is  also  prepared  to  enter  law  school  and  graduate  programs  in  public 
administration  as  well  as  for  graduate  study  in  accountancy,  business  administration,  and 
economics.  As  complementary  functions,  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration 
undertakes  research  in  appropriate  areas  and  provides  related  services  to  business  and 
governmental  units. 

The  B.S.  degree  is  offered  in  four  areas  of  concentration:  Accountancy,  Business  Manage- 
ment, Marketing,  and  Economics.  The  B.A.  degree  with  a  concentration  in  Economics  is 
offered  for  those  students  who  want  to  study  Economics  in  the  liberal  arts  tradition. 

Students  may  qualify  for  the  B.S.  degree  by  successfully  completing  the  requirements  as 
stated  under  Academic  Regulations  and  Procedures,  the  courses  designated  for  the  degree 
program  and  attaining  a  minimum  quality  point  average  of  2.0  in  all  courses  attempted  in  the 
Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration.  The  B.A.  degree  requires  a  minimum  quality 
point  average  of  2.0  in  all  Economics  courses  attempted  and  in  the  combined  concentration  and 
Collateral  courses  attempted. 

ACCOUNTANCY 

Mr.  Appleton,  chairman.  Mr.  Earney,  Dr.  Kauder,  Dr.  Kaylor,  Mr.  Roscher,  Mrs.  Sawyer,  Ms. 
Wendel,  Mr.  Zeko. 

The  B.S.  degree  with  a  concentration  in  Accountancy  provides  the  student  with  the  analyti- 
cal foundation  of  the  discipline  of  accountancy.  Included  are  the  special  tools  and  techniques  of 
planning  and  control  using  financial  and  managerial  accounting,  income  taxes,  cost  analysis, 
and  systems. 

Students  establish  qualifications  for  careers  as  professional  certified  public  accountants,  and 
in  industrial,  governmental,  and  other  positions  requiring  managerial  and  analytical  skills.  The 
accounting  concentration  provides  an  excellent  background  for  graduate  and  other  profes- 
sional education. 

The  elements  of  planning,  administration,  and  control  covered  in  the  accounting  courses  are 
essential  to  all  areas  of  business.  Many  of  the  courses  offered  benefit  students  concentrating  in 
other  fields  by  furnishing  a  comprehensive  background  of  business  procedures  and  financial 
relationships.  Likewise,  students  concentrating  in  Accountancy  find  it  advantageous  to  elect 
as  many  courses  as  possible  in  other  areas  of  business,  especially  the  quantitative  fields. 

A  graduate  of  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration  who  has  completed  a 
concentration  in  Accountancy  is  permitted  by  the  State  Board  of  Accountancy  of  North 
Carolina  to  write  the  CPA  examination.  The  student  is  also  qualified  by  the  Institute  of 
Management  Accounting  to  write  the  CMA  examination. 

Students  must  earn  a  minimum  quality  point  average  of  2.0  in  all  accounting  courses 
attempted  in  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration. 
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Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Accountancy  for  the  B.S.  degree: 

(a)  Foundation  Courses;  Mathematics  225  or  211,  Accounting  201-202,  Business  207, 
Economics  251  and  252. 

(b)  Business  and  Economics  Core:  Business  303,  304,  355,  453  or  455,  461-462,  Economics 
336,  and  Finance  335. 

(c)  Accounting  301-302,  305,  308,  407,  and  two  courses  from  the  following:  Accounting 
401,  402,  403,  and  408. 

Accountancy  Course  Descriptions 

ACG  201-202.  Principles  of  Accounting  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  111.  Preparation  of 
financial  records,  working  papers,  statements  of  financial  position,  income  statements, 
and  statements  of  changes  in  financial  position.  ACG  201  emphasizes  financial  account- 
ing; ACG  202  emphasizes  managerial  uses  of  accounting. 

ACG  301-302.  Intermediate  Accounting  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  Accounting  202.  Analysis  of  the 
theory,  concepts,  principles  and  procedures  underlying  the  preparation  of  financial 
statements  for  external  reporting  in  the  light  of  current  issues  and  practices. 

ACG  305.  Cost  Accounting  (3)  Prerequisite:  Accounting  202.  Costs  for  planning  and  con- 
trol, including  the  roleof  the  accountant  in  the  organization;  cost  behavior  and  volume- 
profit  relationships;  responsibility  accounting;  standard  costs;  flexible  budgets;  cost 
structures  for  control  and  motivation;  and  relevant  costs  for  nonroutine  decisions. 

ACG  306.  Accounting  for  Management  and  Control  (3)  Prerequisite:  Accounting  202.  The 
study  of  how  accounting  data  can  be  analyzed,  interpreted,  and  used  by  management  in 
planning  and  controlling  business  activities.  Emphasis  is  on  the  analysis  of  accounting 
data  rather  than  the  collecting  and  recording  functions.  Not  open  to  students  concen- 
trating in  accountancy. 

ACG  308.  Income  Tax  Accounting  (3)  Prerequisite:  Accounting  202.  Principles  of  federal 
and  state  income  taxes  as  related  to  individuals,  partnerships,  and  corporations;  the 
history  and  development  of  taxation,  and  special  income  tax  problems. 

ACG  401.  Accounting  for  Business  Combinations  (3)  Prerequisite:  Accounting  301-302.  A 
study  of  accounting  problems  in  partnerships,  mergers,  and  consolidations,  parent- 
subsidiary  interrelationships,  branch  and  foreign  operations,  and  non-profit  organiza- 
tions. Emphasis  on  consolidated  financial  statements. 

ACG  402.  Specialized  Accounting  Problems  (3)  Prerequisite:  Accounting  301-302  and  305. 
Advanced  study  of  accounting  practice  and  theory  with  emphasis  on  preparation  for  the 
CPA  examination.  Includes  study  of  official  pronouncements  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Certified  Public  Accountants  and  the  Financial  Standards  Board. 

ACG  403.  Administrative  Accounting  and  Control  (3)  Prerequisite:  Accounting  305  or 
Accounting  306.  The  controllership  function  and  analytical  methods  to  serve  the 
information  needs  of  decision  making  and  control;  advanced  topics  in  cost  accounting, 
forecasting,  budget  design  and  preparation,  and  responsibility  accounting. 

ACG  407.  Auditing  (3)  Prerequisite:  Accounting  301-302.  Objectives,  standards  and  proce- 
dures involved  in  examining  and  reporting  on  financial  statements  of  business  organi- 
zations by  independent  auditors  in  light  of  ethical  and  legal  obligations. 

ACG  408.  Contemporary  Accounting  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite:  Accounting  301-302.  Analy- 
sis and  evaluation  of  current  accounting  thought  relating  to  nature,  measurement,  and 
reporting  of  business  income  and  financial  condition. 

ACG  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairman. 
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ACG  499.     Honors  Work  in  Accounting  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent 
work  for  honors  students. 
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Dr.  Hill,  chairman.  Dr.  Carter,  Dr.  Copley,  Dr.  Farrell,  Dr.  W.  Hall,  Dr.  Lawson,  Dr.  Morgan, 
Ms.  Sellers,  Dr.  Wadman. 

The  Economics  programs  prepare  students  for  careers  which  emphasize  an  understanding 
of  the  operation  of  the  economy  and  the  proper  choice  of  policies  by  both  government  and 
business  enterprises.  The  Economics  concentrations  represent  a  more  general  area  of  study, 
preparing  the  student  to  enter  government  service,  industry  or  to  pursue  a  graduate  program 
in  economics,  business,  public  administration  or  other  social  science  disciplines. 

The  B.S.  degree  program  in  Economics  is  designed  to  provide  orientation  of  the  individual  and 
the  firm  in  economic  society.  The  student  is  required  to  supplement  the  study  of  economics 
with  a  variety  of  business  and  accounting  courses. 

The  B.A.  degree  program  in  Economics  is  designed  for  the  student  who  wants  to  study 
Economics  in  the  liberal  arts  tradition.  The  study  of  a  wide  variety  of  economics  courses  is 
supplemented  by  a  study  of  history  and  the  social  sciences. 

Both  degree  programs  develop  an  understanding  of  contemporary  economic  problems  and 
institutions  and  provide  a  study  of  economic  issues  both  in  an  historical  setting  and  under 
conditions  of  change. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Economics  for  the  B.S.  degree: 

(a)  Foundation  Courses:  Mathematics  225  or  211,  Accounting  201-202,  Business  207, 
Economics  251  and  252. 

(b)  Business  and  Economics  Core:  Business  303,  304,  Finance  335,  Economics  315,  316,  336, 
and  495. 

(c)  Four  courses  in  Economics  from  the  following:  Economics  305,  320,  326,  327,  338,  401, 
417,  427,  428,  and  446. 

(d)  Four  courses  to  supplement  the  study  of  Economics.  These  courses  must  include  at  least 
two  courses  from  Accounting,  Business  Management,  Marketing  and/or  Finance 
courses  numbered  above  299. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Economics  for  the  B.A.  degree: 

(a)  Foundation  Courses:  Communications  105,  Mathematics  225  or  211,  Economics  251- 
252,  and  either  Business  207  or  Statistics  205. 

(b)  Concentration  Courses:  Economics  315,  316,  336,  338,  326  or  401,  and  495,  plus  six 
additional  hours  in  Economics  courses  numbered  above  299. 

(c)  Collaterals:  Twenty-one  hours  from  at  least  two  of  the  following:  Anthropology, 
Geography,  History,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  Sociology.  A  minimum  of  six  hours 
must  be  taken  in  at  least  two  areas,  and  at  least  nine  hours  must  be  in  courses  numbered 
above  299. 

The  field  of  Finance  consists  of  three  separate  but  related  areas^business  finance,  invest- 
ments, and  financial  institutions.  The  Finance  curriculum  prepares  students  for  graduate 
study  or  for  careers  in  corporate  financial  management,  the  investments  and  securities 
business,  and  the  management  of  banking  and  nonbank  financial  institutions.  The  generalized 
applicability  of  finance  and  the  basic  tools  of  financial  analysis  are  emphasized  in  the  courses. 

Economics  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Economics  and  Finance) 

ECN  105.  Survey  of  Economics  (3)  An  introduction  to  economic  principles  for  non-business 
and  non-economics  majors.  Current  analysis  rather  than  theoretical  analysis  is  utilized 
to  present  and  show  the  relevance  of  economic  principles. 
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ECN  251.  Principles  of  Economics  (Micro)  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  111.  Analysis  of 
decision-making  processes  and  economic  equilibrium  for  the  individual  firm  and  con- 
sumer at  an  introductory  level. 

ECN  252.  Principles  of  Economics  (Macro)  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  111  and  Economics 
251.  Aggregate  economic  analysis  examining  the  effects  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
upon  aggregate  employment,  income  and  prices  at  an  introductory  level. 

ECN  305.  (Environmental  Studies  305)  Environmental  Economics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Econom- 
ics 105,  251,  or  252.  Application  of  economic  concepts  to  environmental  problems; 
common  property  resources,  public  goods,  and  technological  externalities  as  determi- 
nants of  market  failure;  institutional  alternatives  involving  economic  incentives. 

ECN  315.  Intermediate  Price  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite:  Economics  251,  252  and  Mathematics 
225.  A  theoretical  analysis  of  individual  consumer  and  firm  behavior  and  general 
equilibrium. 

ECN  316.  National  Income  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  Economics  251,  252  and  Mathematics 
225.  A  theoretical  analysis  of  the  determination  of  aggregate  income,  aggregate 
employment,  and  the  average  price  level  and  role  of  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  in  the 
determination  of  such. 

ECN  320.  Managerial  Economics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business  304  or  Economics  315.  The 
theory  and  application  of  economic  principles  and  methodology  to  the  decision  making 
process  under  conditions  of  uncertainty.  Includes  demand,  cost  and  production  condi- 
tions facing  the  firm;  forecasting;  capital  budgeting;  promotion;  the  employment  of 
inputs;  pricing  strategies  and  market  structure;  and  macro-policy  issues  influencing 
the  business  environment. 

ECN  326.  Comparative  Economic  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite:  Economics  105  or  252.  Analysis 
of  economic  systems  operating  under  capitalism,  socialism,  communism,  and  fascism; 
institutions  and  organization  of  production  and  government;  decision-making;  distri- 
bution of  income;  problems  of  developing  nations. 

ECN  327.  Money  and  Banking  (3)  Prerequisite:  Economics  251,  252.  A  theoretical  and 
empirical  analysis  of  the  effects  of  money  on  aggregate  income  and  employment  and  the 
average  price  level.  Analysis  of  the  tools  and  policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  An  overview 
of  banks  ar>(^  other  financial  intermediaries. 

ECN  336.  Money  and  Capital  Markets  (3)  Prerequisite:  Economics  252.  An  introduction  to 
the  financial  and  economic  environment  within  which  a  firm  must  operate.  Analysis  of 
the  sources  and  the  cost  and  availability  of  funds  in  a  domestic  and  international  setting. 
Analysis  of  international  monetary  flows.  Financial  decision  making  in  an  integrated 
world  economy. 

ECN  338.  Public  Finance  (3)  Prerequisite:  Economics  251,  252.  Study  of  state,  local,  and 
federal  government  revenues  and  expenditures:  (1)  Facts  of  public  revenues  and  expen- 
ditures; (2)  Theory  of  public  sector-social  goods,  social  balance,  and  fiscal  neutrality;  (3) 
Methods  of  achieving  efficiency  in  government — Benefit-cost  analysis.  Program 
budgeting  (PPB),  and  pricing  of  government  services. 

ECN  401.  History  of  Economic  Thought  (3)  Prerequisite:  Economics  315  and  316.  Scientific 
economic  thought  and  philosophy  from  ancient  to  modern  times.  Open-ended  as  to 
dates  of  time  period  covered.  Primary  emphasis  is  on  topics  as  opposed  to  schools  of 
thought. 

ECN  417.  Introductory  Econometrics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business  207  and  Economics  315  or 
316.  An  introduction  to  the  formalization  of  economic  hypotheses  into  testable  rela- 
tionships and  the  application  of  appropriate  statistical  techniques.  Theoretical  aspects 
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are  covered,  but  primary  emphasis  is  on  computer  application  utilizing  regression 
analysis. 

ECN  427.  Labor  Economics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Economics  251,  252.  An  analysis  of  the  demand 
for  and  the  supply  of  labor  at  the  individual  and  the  aggregate  level,  labor  unions  and 
collective  bargaining. 

ECN  428.  Regional  Growth  and  Development  (3)  Prerequisite:  Economics  251,  252.  Theo- 
ries of  subnational  or  regional  economic  growth.  Measures  of  regional  economic 
Policies  to  alleviate  problems  resulting  from  disparate  rates  of  regional  economic 
growth. 

ECN  446.  International  Trade  and  Finance  (3)  Prerequisite:  Accounting  202,  Economics  251, 
252.  A  consideration  of  international  trade  theory  and  international  financial  institu- 
tions, including  comparative  advantage,  exchange  rates  and  balance  of  payments 
problems. 

ECN  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  con- 
sent of  department  chairman. 

ECN  495.  Senior  Seminar  in  Economics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Economics  315,  316  and  consent  of 
instructor.  An  examination  of  current  problems  in  economics  organized  on  a  discussion- 
research  basis.  The  content  of  the  course  will  vary  as  changing  conditions  require  the 
use  of  new  approaches  to  deal  with  current  issues. 

ECN  499.  Honors  Work  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent  work  for  honors 
students. 

Finance  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Economics  and  Finance) 

FIN  235.  Personal  Finance  (3)  Study  of  individual  and  family  financial  decisions.  Designed  to 
prepare  the  student  to  exercise  intelligent  control  over  income,  expenditures,  borrow- 
ing, savings,  and  investments.  Recommended  elective  for  non-business  majors. 

FIN  330.  Principles  of  Investments  (3)  Prerequisite:  Accounting  202  and  Economics  251  and 
252.  An  introduction  to  alternative  investments,  with  major  emphasis  on  financial 
instruments.  Practical  descriptive  material  and  relevant  theoretical  applications.  Topics 
include  stocks,  bonds,  options  and  REITs. 

FIN  335.  Business  Finance  (3)  Prerequisite:  Accounting  202,  Business  207  and  Economics 
251.  An  introduction  to  the  finance  function  of  business  enterprises  and  to  the  analyti- 
cal techniques  used  in  making  investment  and  financing  decisions.  Brief  review  of 
financial  analysis,  planning  and  control.  Emphasis  is  on  decisions  involving  working 
capital,  long-term  assets,  long-term  financing,  and  financial  leverage. 

FIN  360.  Real  Estate  (3)  Prerequisite:  Accounting  201,  Economics  251  and  252.  Principles  of 
property  management  and  practices  relating  to  appraisal,  sales,  ownership,  control, 
financing,  and  transfer  of  real  property. 

FIN  365.  Risk  Management  and  Insurance  (3)  Prerequisites:  Accounting  201,  Economics  251 
and  252.  An  introduction  to  the  risk  management  function  and  to  the  basic  methods 
used  to  handle  risks  facing  the  business  enterprise,  families,  and  individuals.  Emphasis 
is  on  the  insurance  method  of  handling  risk  with  study  of  the  concepts  underlying 
insurance,  the  fundamentals  of  insurance  contracts,  and  a  broad  selection  of  policy 
coverages  in  the  property  and  liability,  and  life  and  health  fields. 
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FIN  430.  Securities  Valuation  and  Portfolio  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  Finance  330  and  335. 
An  analytical  approach  to  the  valuation  of  stocks,  bonds  and  options  and  the  placement 
of  those  securities  in  Markowitz-efficient  portfolios.  Technical  and  fundamental  analy- 
sis, market  efficiency  and  valuation  models  are  examined.  Both  application  and  theory 
are  emphasized. 

FIN  436;  Financial  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business  335.  Financial  analysis  and  deci- 
sion making  in  the  modern  business  organization.  Theoretical  foundations  of  financial 
decision  making  are  emphasized  including  both  working  capital  and  fixed  capital 
requirements. 

FIN  437.  Management  of  Financial  Institutions  (3)  Prerequisite:  Economics  336  and  Finance 
335.  A  case  study  course  in  the  management  of  financial  institutions  with  emphasis  on 
commercial  banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations.  Major  emphasis  on  defining  the 
functional  areas  within  the  institutions  and  the  associated  decision  making  process. 

FIN  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent 
of  department  chairman. 

FIN  499.  Honors  Work  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  Independent  work  for  honors 
students. 
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Dr.  Harper,  chairman.  Dr.  A.  Anderson,  Dr.  J.  Anderson,  Dr.  Badarinathi,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr. 
Davenport,  Mrs.  Davis,  Dr.  Hunter,  Mrs.  Marshall,  Dr.  Mclnerney,  Dr.  Sherman,  Dr.  Turner, 
Dr.  West. 

The  Management  and  Marketing  degree  programs  provide  preparation  for  careers  in 
product  and  service  organizations.  Each  program  of  study  is  based  on  a  broad  educational 
foundation  combined  with  courses  in  Accounting,  Finance,  Management,  Marketing,  and 
Economics.  Both  programs  are  also  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  pursue  other  profes- 
sions in  legal,  governmental,  and  not-for-profit  institutions. 

Students  are  permitted  some  latitude  in  selecting  courses.  Students  may  choose  to  concen- 
trate in  Management,  Marketing,  or  General  Business. 

Within  the  field  of  Management,  the  student  selects  from  courses  in  personnel,  organiza- 
tional behavior,  small  business  management,  and  business  information  systems  and  should 
consider  additional  courses  in  Economics,  Psychology,  Marketing,  Computer  Science,  Finance, 
and  Accounting. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Business  Management  for  the  B.S.  degree: 

(a)  Foundation  Courses:  Mathematics  225  to  211,  Accounting  201-202,  Business  207, 
Economics  251  and  252. 

(b)  Business  and  Economics  Core:  Accounting  306,  Business  303,  304,  355,  357,  455,  461- 
462,  Economics  336,  Marketing  340,  and  Finance  335. 

(c)  Four  courses  selected  from  the  following:  Business  310,  356,  358,  406,  453,  456,  495, 
Marketing  344,  445,  Finance  436,  Accounting  403. 

Students  who  desire  to  have  a  concentration  in  General  Business  have  the  same  require- 
ments as  the  B.S.  Degree  in  Business  Management  except  that  in  (c)  above  the  student  may 
select  four  courses  from  Accounting,  Business  Management,  Finance,  Economics,  and/or 
Marketing  numbered  above  299. 

The  Marketing  curriculum  requires  courses  in  the  traditional  areas  of  consumer  behavior, 
marketing  research,  and  marketing  management;  but  the  program  is  flexible  enough  to  permit 
students  to  study  courses  that  are  beneficial  to  careers  in  promotion,  retailing,  sales  and 
distribution  management.  Students  should  also  consider  additional  courses  in  Psychology  and 
Economics. 
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Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Marketing  for  the  B.S.  degree: 

(a)  Foundation  Courses:  Mathematics  225  or  211,  Accounting  201-202,  Business  207, 
Economics  251  and  252. 

(b)  Business  and  Economics  Core:  Accounting  306,  Business  303,  304,  355,  357,  455, 
416-462,  Economics  320,  Finance  335,  Marketing  340. 

(c)  Marketing  341,  349,  445,  and  one  course  from  the  following:  Marketing  344,  346,  347, 
448. 


Business  Management  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Management  and  Marketing) 

BUS  207.  Statistical  Analysis  for  Business  and  Economics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
111.  Classification  and  presentation  of  business  and  economic  data,  statistical  inference 
including  estimation  and  hypothesis  testing  procedures,  Bayesian  inference,  correla- 
tion and  regression  analysis,  time  series  and  index  numbers. 

BUS  303.  Computer  Applications  in  Business  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business  207.  The  vocabulary 
necessary  to  communicate  with  the  computer,  including  an  introduction  to  program- 
ming using  BASIC  or  FORTRAN.  An  extension  of  statistical  techniques  using  canned 
statistical  packages  for  business  problems. 

BUS  304.  Introduction  to  Management  Science  (3)  Prerequisite:  Accounting  202,  Economics 
251,  252,  Mathematics  225,  and  Business  207.  Deterministic  and  probabilistic  models 
applied  to  economics  and  business  decision  theory.  Topics  include  conditional  and 
expected  values,  linear  programming,  inventory  control,  PERT/CPM,  waiting  lines,  and 
simulation. 

BUS  310.  Business  Communications  Skills  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  102,  Accounting  201, 
and  Economics  251.  Fundamentals  of  business  communications  with  emphasis  on 
preparing  formal  business  reports.  Particular  emphasis  is  on  the  communication  pro- 
cess in  management,  including  primary  and  secondary  research,  business  writing,  and 
making  oral  presentations. 

BUS  355.  Principles  of  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  Accounting  202  and  Economics  251. 
Managerial  principles  and  practices  universally  applicable  in  planning,  organizing,  staff- 
ing, leading,  ana  controlling  human  and  economic  resources.  The  evolution  of  manage- 
ment thought  and  ethics  is  an  integral  part  of  the  course. 

BUS  356.  Human  Resource  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business  355.  Evaluation  of  con- 
cepts and  approaches  used  in  human  resource  management  and  development.  Study  of 
manpower  planning,  selection  procedures,  performance  review,  compensation  and 
benefits,  equal  employment/affirmative  action  factors,  and  labor  relations.  Emphasis  is 
on  how  personnel  specialists  and  operating  managers  can  improve  organizational 
performance. 

BUS  357.  Production  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business  304  and  355.  Introduction  to 
the  situations  operating  managers  face  in  the  production-operations  area.  Analysis  of 
concepts,  tools  and  techniques,  including  production  planning  and  control,  materials 
management,  inventory  control,  and  managing  the  labor  force.  Particular  attention 
directed  to  the  study  of  different  types  of  production  processes. 

BUS  358.  Organizational  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business  355.  Application  of  behavioral 
science  concepts  in  the  management  of  organizations.  Emphasis  on  increasing  produc- 
tivity on  the  individual,  group,  and  organizational  level.  Particular  attention  directed  to 
analyzing  organizations,  developing  motivational  programs,  designing  enriching  jobs, 
leadership  development,  and  managing  organizational  change. 
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BUS  406.  Business  Information  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business  303  and  Business  355.  A 
study  of  basic  systems  concepts  and  information  concepts  and  their  application  to  the 
analysis,  design,  implementation  and  evaluation  of  computer-based  business  informa- 
tion systems. 

BUS  453.  Management  of  Small  Businesses  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  consent  of 
instructor.  Examination  of  the  opportunities  and  factors  involved  in  starting  and 
managing  a  small  business.  Emphasis  on  identifying  market  opportunities,  determining 
initial  capital  requirements,  using  financial  accounting  data,  and  maintaining  a  competi- 
tive advantage. 

BUS  455.  Business  Policy  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business  304,  355,  357,  Marketing  340,  Finance 
335,  and  senior  standing.  Capstone  course  integrating  the  functions  and  policies  of 
business  decision  making  at  the  policy  making  level  of  management.  Case  study  method 
is  used. 

BUS  456.  Industrial  Relations  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business  356.  Analysis  of  management 
techniques  for  the  administration  of  labor  agreements;  study  of  collective  bargaining 
and  union-management  relations;  and  evaluation  of  labor  relations  in  union  and  non- 
union organizations.  Case  studies  provide  realistic  experience  for  both  private  and 
public  sector  labor  relations. 

BUS  461-462.  Business  Law  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing.  Origin,  nature, 
and  classification  of  the  lav^^;  state  and  national  court  systems;  legal  environment  of 
business;  contracts  and  negotiable  instruments;  agency,  business  organization;  sales, 
warranties  and  security  interests;  personal  and  real  property;  estates  and  wills;  and 
environmental  law. 

BUS  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  con- 
sent of  department  chairman. 

BUS  495.  Senior  Seminar  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business  355  and  senior  standing.  Special  topics 
in  management  not  regularly  addressed  in  other  management  courses. 

BUS  499.  Honors  Work  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent  work  for  honors 
students. 

Marketing  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Management  and  Marketing) 

MKT  340.  Principles  of  Marketing  (3)  Prerequisite:  Accounting  202  and  Economics  251. 
Basic  functions,  institutions,  and  problems  involved  in  the  distribution  of  goods  and 
services.  Emphasis  is  upon  integrating  the  managerial  approach  with  the  behavioral, 
institutional  and  environmental  factors. 

MKT  341.  Marketing  Research  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business  207  and  Marketing  340.  The 
development  and  utilization  of  marketing  research  techniques  for  decision  making. 
Emphasis  placed  on  specifying,  obtaining,  analyzing,  interpreting,  and  reporting  infor- 
mation in  the  marketing  context.  Particular  attention  directed  toward  Bayesian  deci- 
sion analysis,  product  research,  estimating  market  potential,  sampling,  experimental 
survey,  design  and  test  marketing. 

MKT  344.  Distribution  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  Marketing  340.  An  introduction  to 
physical  distribution  from  an  institutional  and  managerial  perspective.  Study  of  chan- 
nel structure,  legal  factors,  performance  measurement,  inventory  control,  and  trends 
in  the  channel  environment.  Emphasis  on  the  design  and  management  of  a  physical 
distribution  system. 
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MKT  346.  Retail  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  Marketing  340.  Examination  of  the  princi- 
ples and  methods  of  retailing.  Study  of  social,  political,  ethical,  and  economic  environ- 
ments. Emphasis  on  market  segmentation,  merchandising,  and  managerial  control. 

MKT  347.  Promotion  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  Marketing  340.  Study  and  evaluation  of 
the  concepts  and  procedures  useful  in  promoting  an  organization  to  its  external  publics. 
Emphasis  on  advertising  and  the  mass  media,  including  communication  strategy,  media 
use,  budgeting,  and  public  relations. 

MKT  349.  Consumer  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite:  Marketing  340.  Application  of  the  principles 
and  techniques  of  the  behavioral  sciences  to  marketing  situations.  Emphasis  placed  on 
how  and  why  consumers  behave  and  how  to  use  this  knowledge  to  develop  effective 
marketing  programs.  Particular  attention  on  attitude  formation,  family  consumption, 
decision  making,  motivation  research,  and  the  influences  of  social  status. 

MKT  445.  Marketing  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business  355,  Marketing  340  and 
senior  standing.  Concepts  of  demand  analysis,  formulating  marketing  strategy,  estab- 
lishing policies  and  procedures,  coordinating  marketing  action,  and  evaluating  per- 
formance. 

MKT  448.  Sales  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business  355  and  Marketing  340.  Focus  on 
developing  and  maintaining  an  effective  sales  organization.  Emphasis  on  the  role  of  the 
salesperson,  motivating  the  sales  force,  and  designing  and  implementing  selling 
strategies. 

MKT  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairman. 

MKT  495.  Senior  Seminar  (3)  Prerequisite:  Marketing  340  and  senior  standing.  Special 
topics  in  marketing  not  regularly  addressed  in  other  marketmg  courses. 

MKT  499.  Honors  Work  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent  work  for  honors 
students. 
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The  Department  of  Curricular  Studies  is  responsible  for  the  programs  of  study  leading  to 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees  in  Elementary  Education  and  Special  Education,  the  programs 
leading  to  secondary  (7-12)  and  special  subjects  (K-12)  teacher  certification,  as  well  as  the 
program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Education  in  Elementary  Education. 

Within  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  program  in  Elementary  Education,  a  student  may 
concentrate  in  Early  Childhood  Education,  which  leads  to  North  Carolina  teacher  certification 
in  kindergarten  through  grade  three,  or  in  Intermediate  Education,  which  leads  to  certification 
to  teach  in  grades  four  through  nine. 

The  Special  education  program  prepares  teachers  to  serve  mildly  handicapped  children  from 
kindergarten  through  grade  twelve  and  in  various  other  service  agencies  and  leads  to  North 
Carolina  teacher  certification  in  two  areas  of  exceptionality:  learning  disabilites  and  mental 
retardation. 

Each  degree  program  is  designed  to  meet  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Education  guide- 
lines for  teacher  certification  and  includes  recommended  courses  in  basic  studies,  professional 
education  and  collateral  areas,  and  a  content  specialization.  Adjustments  in  program  require- 
ments are  made  as  guidelines  change. 

The  Master  of  Education  programs  in  Elementary  Education  and  Special  Education  are 
described  in  the  graduate  studies  section  of  this  catalogue. 
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DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 
Common  Requirements  for  Early  Childhood  and  Intermediate  Education: 

Basic  Studies 

Courses  listed  below  are  selected  to  meet  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Education  guidelines 
for  elementary  teacher  certification.  They  only  partially  satisfy  University  Basic  Studies 
requirements.    To   complete   the   university    requirements,    as   listed    on    pages   65-66   of  this 
catalog,  one  additional  course  in  either  the  Humanities  or  Natural  Science  and  Math  areas  will 
be  needed.  However,  that  course  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  content  specialization. 
Basic  Skills 

English  101,  102 

Mathematics  101,  111  or  115 

Physical  Education  101 

Divisional  Requirements 

Humanities 

Literature  (3  semester  hours) 

Two  of  History  101,  102,  201,  202  (6  semester  hours) 

Creative  Arts 

Art  201,  202,  or  203  (3  semester  hours) 
Music  105  or  115  (3  semester  hours) 

Natural  Science  and  Mathematics 
Laboratory  Science 
Mathematics  142 

Social  and  Behavioral  Science 
Political  Science  101 
One  of  the  following: 

Anthropology  105,  205;  Economics  105;  Psychology  105, 145;  Sociology  105,  205,  215. 

Collateral  Requirements 

Art  385,  Art  m  the  Elementary  School 
Communication  105,  Fundamentals  of  Speech 
Music  325,  Music  Education  for  Elementary  Teachers 
Physics  305,  Science  for  Elementary  Teachers 

Professional  Core 

Psychology  216,  Educational  Psychology 
Psychology  220,  Child  Psychology 
Education  200,  Teacher,  School,  and  Society 
Education  201,  Instructional  Program  Development  J 
Education  202,  Instructional  Program  Development  U 
Education  408,  Instructional  Methods 
Education  409,  Practicum 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Early  Childhood  Education  for  the  B.A.  Degree: 

Professional  Education 

Education  250,  Reading  Foundations  (K-9) 

Education  322,  Teaching  of  Mathematics  (K-3) 

Education  330,  Science/Social  Studies  Methods  (K-3) 

Education  344,  Books,  Materials  &  Media  for  Early  Childhood  Education 

Education  348,  Communication  Arts:  Reading /Language  Arts  (K-3) 

Physical  Education  304,  Health  and  Safety  Education  (K-9) 

Physical  Education  386,  Physical  Education  in  the  Primary  School  (K-3) 
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Content  Specialization 

A  total  of  eighteen  semester  hours,  including  courses  used  to  fulfill  Basic  Studies  and  Collat- 
eral Requirements,  from  one  of  the  following  areas: 

Art  Psychology 

Health  and  Physical  Education  Science 

Language  Arts  Social  Studies 

Mathematics  Special  Education 
Music 

A  grade  of  "C"  or  better  is  required  in  all  courses  in  the  Elementary  Education  Professional 
Core  and  Concentration.  Students  may  repeat  courses  in  which  they  earned  a  grade  lower 
than  "C"  only  with  the  permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education. 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Intermediate  Education  for  the  B.A.  Degree: 

Professional  Education 

Education  250,  Reading  Foundations  (K-9) 

Education  323,  Teaching  of  Mathematics  (4-9) 

Education  335,  Teaching  of  Social  Studies  (4-91 

Education  336,  Teaching  of  Science  (4-91 

Education  351,  Reading/Language  Arts  Methods  for  the  Middle  School  (4-9) 

English  345,  Literature  for  Youthful  Readers 

Physical  Education  304,  Health  and  Safety  Education  (K-9) 

Physical  Education  387,  Physical  Education  in  Intermediate  Grades  (4-9) 

Content  Specialization* 

A  total  of  18  semester  hours,  including  courses  used  to  fulfill  Basic  Studies  and  Collateral 
Requirements,  from  one  of  the  following  areas; 

Art  Music 

Health  and  Physical  Education  Science 

Language  Arts  Social  Studies 

Mathematics  Special  Education 

'North  Carolina  Board  of  Education  teacher  certification  guidelines  for  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion recommend  that  Language  Arts,  Mathematics,  Science,  and  Social  Studies  be  given 
priority  in  selecting  a  concentration.  Other  areas  listed  are  suggested  as  second  concentra- 
tions. 

A  grade  of  "C"  or  better  is  required  in  all  courses  in  the  Elementary  Education  Professional 
Core  and  Concentration.  Students  may  repeat  courses  in  which  they  earned  a  grade  lower 
than  "C"  only  with  the  permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education. 

DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 


General  Requirements  in  Special  Education: 

Basic  Skills 

English  101,  102 
Mathematics  101,  111  or  115 
Physical  Education  101 

Divisional  Requirements 

Humanities 

Two  of  History  101,  102,  201,  202 
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Creative  Arts 

Communication  105 

Art  201,  202,  203,  or  Music  105  or  115 

Natural  Science  and  Mathematics 
Biology  105  and  235 
Mathematics  142 

Social  and  Behavioral  Science 
Psychology  105  or  145 
Sociology  105 

Professional  Core 

Education  200,  Teacher,  School,  and  Society 

Education  201,  Insructwnal  Program  Development  1 

Education  202,  Instructional  Program  Development  U 

Education  250,  Reading  Foundations  (K-9) 

Education  322  or  323,  Teaching  of  Mathematics  (K-3)  or  Teaching  of  Mathematics  (4-9) 

Psychology  216,  Educational  Psychology 

Psychology  220,  Child  Psychology 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Special  Education  for  the  B.A.  Degree: 

Education  260,  introduction  to  Exceptional  Children 
Education  364,  Mental  Retardation  in  School  and  Society 
Education  366,  Learning  Disabled  Children  and  Adolescents 
Education  367,  Behavior  Management  Techniques 
Education  368,  Diagnostic  Techniques  in  Special  Education 
Education  369,  Prescription  Development  m  Special  Education 
Education  408,  Instructional  Methods 
Education  409,  Practicum 
English  301,  Scientific  Writing 
Physical  Education  415,  Adapted  Physical  Education 
Psychology  322,  Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children 

Content  Specialization 

Twelve  semester  hours,  in  addition  to  courses  used  to  fulfill  Basic  Studies  and  Professional 
Core  requirements,  in  one  of  the  following  areas: 

Art  Psychology 

Music  Recreation 

Elementary  Education  Sociology 
Physical  Education 

A  grade  of  "C"  or  better  is  required  on  all  courses  in  the  Professional  Core  and  Special 
Education  Concentration.  Students  may  repeat  courses  in  which  they  earned  a  grade  lower 
than  "C"  only  with  the  permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education. 

Teacher  Certification  Program  in  Secondary  and  Special  Subjects 

Programs  leading  to  teacher  certification  are  offered  in  the  secondary  (9-12)  fields  of 
Biology,  Chemistry,  Earth  Science,  English,  French,  History,  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Span- 
ish, and  in  the  special  subject  (K-12)  field  of  Physical  Education.  Also,  students  who  concen- 
trate in  History,  Political  Science  or  Sociology  may  fulfill  subject  matter  requirements  for 
Social  Studies  certification  by  completing  a  minimum  of  21  semester  hours  in  three  Social 
Studies  areas  other  than  the  discipline  of  major  concentration. 
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Students  who  concentrate  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Earth  Science  or  Physics  may  fulfill 
requirements  for  Science  certification  by  completing  21-23  semester  hours  in  three  science 
areas  other  than  the  discipline  of  major  concentration.  Students  wishing  to  prepare  them- 
selves as  secondary  teachers  are  required  to  fulfill  degree  requirements  in  an  appropriate 
academic  discipline  and  to  complete  the  following  sequence  of  professional  courses: 

Psychology  216,  Educational  Psychology 
Psychology  221,  Adolescent  Psychology 
Education  200,  Teacher,  School,  and  Society 
Education  201,  Instructional  Program  Development  I 
Education  356,  Reading  in  the  Content  Areas 
Education  408,  Instructional  Methods 
Education  409,  Practicum 

Students  must  take  all  the  professional  courses  listed  above  except  EDN  408  and  409  and 
earn  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  before  the  student  teaching  semester.  Students  seeking  secondary 
teacher  certification  must  be  formally  admitted  to  the  Teacher  Education  Program  according  to 
policy  established  by  the  University  Council  on  Teacher  Education.  To  be  eligible  for 
admission,  a  student  must  have  completed  45  semester  hours  of  college  credit  with  a  grade 
point  average  of  at  least  2.0. 

Education  Course  Descriptions 

EDN  200.  Teacher,  School,  and  Society  (4)  Introduction  to  profession  of  teaching  that 
acquaints  prospective  teachers  with  diverse  roles  of  teachers.  Focuses  on  teacher  as 
decision-maker;  careers  in  education;  social,  historical  and  philosophical  foundations  of 
education;  gove  rnmental  and  organizational  aspects  of  schools;  and  current  and  future 
trends  in  American  education.  Observation  skills  are  developed  through  field  expe- 
rience. Three  hours  of  small  group  instruction,  one  hour  of  large  group  instruction,  and 
a  minimum  of  one  hour  of  off-campus  observation  each  week. 

EDN  201.  Instructional  Program  Development  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  Education  200  or  permis- 
sion of  department  chairman.  The  first  of  a  two-part  sequence  designed  to  provide  the 
conceptual  tools  and  analytic  skills  necessary  to  plan,  implement,  and  evaluate  instruc- 
tional programs,  this  course  will  focus  on  the  fundamental  components  of  instructional 
program  development.  Topics  of  study  will  include  goal  setting,  theory  building,  predic- 
tion and  hypothesis  development,  planning  strategies,  task  analysis,  organization  for 
instruction,  and  design  of  instructional  systems.  Three  hours  each  week. 

EDN  202.  Instructional  Program  Development  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  Education  201.  The 
second  of  a  two-part  sequence  in  instructional  design, this  course  will  develop  further 
the  specific  skills  in  program  development,  critical  analysis,  and  communication.  Topics 
of  study  will  include  selection  and  evaluation  of  instructional  resources,  design  of 
feedback  systems,  measurement,  and  data  organization  and  interpretation.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

EDN  250.  Reading  Foundations  (3)  A  foundations  course  for  all  elementary  and  special 
education  majors.  Emphasis  on  linguistic  and  psychological  bases  of  the  reading  process, 
stages  in  the  development  of  reading  ability,  and  sequences  of  skill  acquisition.  Students 
will  study  models  of  reading  instruction,  the  role  of  the  classroom  teacher  of  reading, 
and  forces  influencing  that  role.  Three  hours  each  week. 

EDN  260.  Introduction  to  Exceptional  Children  (3)  Survey  of  major  categories  of  exception- 
alities including  giftedness,  mental  retardation,  hearing  impairments,  visual  impair- 
ments, learning  disabilities,  communication  disorders,  emotional  handicaps,  and  physi- 
cal handicaps.  Includes  definitions,  characteristics,  etiology,  psycho-social  implications, 
and  educational  intervention  of  each  exceptionality.  Three  hours  each  week. 
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EDN  310.  School-Community  Relations  (3)  Methods  of  improving  school-community  rela- 
tions. Three  hours  each  week. 

EDN  319.  Individualizing  Instruction  (3)  Prerequisites:  Education  200  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor, and  Education  201  and  Psychology  216  are  recommended.  This  course  will  focus  on 
strategies  for  meeting  needs  of  individuals  in  the  regular  classroom.  Students  will  study 
alternative  methods  for  dealing  with  pupil  differences  that  have  an  impact  on  learning. 
Characteristics  of  children  with  academic,  intellectual,  social-emotional,  physical,  cul- 
tural and  language  differences  will  be  examined.  Three  hours  each  week. 

EDN  322.     The  Teaching  of  Mathematics,  Grades  K-3  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  200  and  201 

and  six  semester  hours  of  appropriate  mathematics.  Study  of  methods  and  materials  for 
the  teaching  of  mathematics  at  the  kindergarten  through  third  grade  level.  Logical, 
psychological,  and  sociological  considerations  for  the  teaching  of  mathematics.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

EDN  323.     The  Teaching  of  Mathematics,  Grades  4-9  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  200  and  EDN 

201  and  six  semester  hours  of  appropriate  mathematics.  Focus  on  materials  and 
methods  for  teaching  mathematics  in  grades  4-9.  Logical,  psychological  and  sociological 
considerations  for  the  teaching  of  mathematics.  Examination  of  curricula  appropriate  at 
the  intermediate  level.  Three  hours  each  week. 

EDN  330.  Science/Social  Studies  Methods  (K-3)  (3)  Designed  for  the  Early  Childhood  major. 
Materials  and  methods  for  the  teaching  of  social  studies  and  science.  Applications  of  the 
social  and  natural  sciences  appropriate  for  the  student  in  grades  K-3.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

EDN  335.  Social  Studies  Methods  and  Curriculum  (4-9)  3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  200,  201,  and 
6  hours  of  social  studies  content.  The  various  methods  and  strategies  of  teaching  social 
studies  including  problem  solving,  simulations,  and  individualizing  instruction  with  a 
strong  emphasis  on  the  unit  approach  will  be  explored.  Field  experiences  will  be 
planned,  enabling  the  student  to  have  an  opportunity  for  executing  units  of  study.  An 
overview  of  the  curriculum  content  4-9  will  be  emphasized.  Three  hours  each  week. 

EDN  336.  The  Teaching  of  Science  (4-9)  (3)  Prerequisites:  Seven  (7)  hours  of  science  at  the 
college  level.  Designed  for  Elementary  Education  majors  seeking  certification  at  the  4-9 
level.  Methods  of  teaching  the  biological  and  physical  sciences.  Applications  of  the 
sciences  to  classroom  experimentation  and  investigation.  Examination  of  contempo- 
rary curricula  used  at  the  intermediate  level.  Three  hours  each  week. 

EDN  337.  Inquiry — The  Method  of  Science.  Prerequisites:  A  course  in  science  methods  or 
the  completion  of  15  hours  toward  a  concentration  or  major  in  science  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Assumes  initial  level  competency  in  curriculum  and  methods  of  science. 
Focuses  on  conceptualization  of  and  rationale  for  using  inquiry  method  of  teaching 
science.  Provides  opportunities  to  acquire  and  practice  skills  needed  to  utilize  method 
and  to  guide  scientific  investigation  at  K-12  levels. 

EDN  344.  Books  and  Materials  for  Early  Childhood  Education  (3)  The  selection  and  evalua- 
tion of  books  written  for  children.  Appraisal  of  illustrations  and  other  instructional 
media  for  preschool  and  primary  children,  their  functions  and  correlation  with  the  early 
childhood  curriculum  will  be  studied.  Three  hours  each  week. 

EDN  348.  The  Communication  Arts:  Reading/ Language  Arts  (K-3)  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDN 
250.  An  understanding  and  appreciation  of  children's  language  capabilities  at  school 
entrance  and  patterns  of  language  growth  through  early  school  years  will  be  developed. 
Various  approaches  to  school  language  instruction  will  be  examined.  Students  will  learn 
strategies  and  methods  for  promoting  growth  in  speaking,  listening  and  writing  in 
primary  classrooms.  Building  on  the  reading  foundations  course,  students  will  learn 
how  to  teach  children  to  read  and  how  to  integrate  reading  and  language  experience. 
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They  will  have  extensive  opportunities  to  assess,  teach,  and  evaluate  all  areas  of 
children's  language  and  reading  development  in  actual  public  school  classroom.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

EDN  351.  Language  Arts  Methods  for  the  Middle  School  (4-9)  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDN  250. 
The  status  and  process  of  reading/language  growth  of  middle  grade  children  will  be 
studied.  Building  on  the  reading  foundations  course,  students  will  learn  how  to  extend 
basic  reading  skills  and  more  specialized  content  reading  skills.  They  will  learn  how  to 
foster  development  of  speaking,  listening  and  writing  skills  as  well  as  children's  under- 
standing of  the  structure  and  conventions  of  their  language.  Students  will  teach  a 
variety  of  supervised  lessons  using  an  integrated  reading/language  arts  approach  as 
well  as  individualized  instruction  model.  Three  hours  each  week. 

EDN  356.  Reading  in  Content  Areas  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDN  200  and  201.  Required  course  in 
the  teaching  of  reading  for  secondary  majors.  Basic  instructional  reading  strategies  are 
developed,  with  emphasis  on  introducing  assignments,  improving  study  skills,  and 
fostering  critical  thinking.  Students  identify  and  learn  to  teach  reading  skills  specific  to 
varying  content  areas.  Adjusting  instruction  to  students'  reading  capabilities  is 
stressed.  Three  hours  each  week. 

EDN  364.  Mental  Retardation  in  School  and  Society  (3)  Examination  of  field  of  mental 
retardation  from  an  educational  perspective.  Study  of  etiology,  definitions,  character- 
istics, and  historical  and  current  approaches  to  the  education  of  the  mentally  retarded. 
Includes  study  of  all  levels  of  severity  of  mental  retardation.  Three  hours  each  week. 

EDN  366.  Learning  Disabled  Children  and  Adolescents  (3)  Examination  of  the  field  of 
learning  disabilities.  Emphasis  on  the  concept  of  learning  disabilities,  etiology,  diagno- 
sis, characteristics,  teaching  strategies,  theory,  historical  influences,  and  current 
trends.  Three  hours  each  week. 

EDN  367.  Behavior  Management  Techniques  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDN  200  and  201  or  consent 
of  instructor.  Designed  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  behavior  and 
their  application  in  planning  and  implementing  various  behavior  management  strate- 
gies. Focus  will  be  on  observation  and  measurement  of  social  behavior  management 
techniques  in  the  special  education  and  regular  education  classroom. 

EDN  368.     Diagnostic  Techniques  in  Special  Education  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  201  and  one 

of  the  following:  EDN  260,  364,  or  366.  Examination  of  concept  and  fundamentals  of 
educational  assessment.  Includes  examination  of  formal  and  informal  diagnostic  tech- 
niques appropriate  for  mildly  handicapped  children.  Includes  assessment  of  intellectual 
functioning,  reading,  mathematics,  written  expressions,  spoken  language,  perception, 
and  social-emotional  skills.  Three  hours  each  week. 

EDN  369.  Prescription  Development  in  Special  Education  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  201  and 
368.  Development  of  skill  in  planning  educational  programs  for  exceptional  children. 
Includes  writing  instructional  objectives,  selecting  appropriate  materials  and  tech- 
niques, writing  lesson  plans,  and  formulating  individual  educational  programs. Three 
hours  each  week. 

EDN  404.  Basic  Philosophies  of  Education  (3)  Philosophies  of  education  and  their  influence 
on  the  curriculum.  Three  hours  each  week. 

EDN  407.  Teaching  Practices  and  Techniques  (3)  Development  of  techniques  of  teaching; 
successful  practices  in  teaching.  Three  hours  each  week. 

EDN  408.  Instructional  Methods  (6)  Corequisite:  Education  409,  Prerequisite:  Education 
200,  201,  (or  departmentally  approved  equivalents)  and  250  or  356  as  appropriate; 
Psychology  220  or  221  as  appropriate  and  permission  of  the  School  of  Education. 
Intensive  examination  of  instructional  methods  in  the  student's  area  of  specialization. 
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Activities  will  be  related  to  the  student's  practicum  assignment,  and  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  development  of  instructional  plans  to  be  implemented  in  the  practicum 
setting.  Areas  of  specialization:  Early  Childhood  Education  (K-3);  English;  French; 
Intermediate  Education  (4-9);  Mathematics;  Physical  Education;  Science;  Social  Studies; 
Spanish;  Special  Education. 

EDN  409.  Practicum  (9)  Corequisite;  Education  408.  Prerequisite:  As  specified  for  Education 
408.  Students  will  be  assigned  full-time  to  practicum  sites  within  their  areas  of  speciali- 
zations. During  the  course,  students  will  engage  in  a  variety  of  supervised  instructional 
activities,  assuming  increasingly  wider  responsibility  for  class  instruction.  Practica  are 
offered  in  the  areas  of  specialization  listed  above  under  Education  408. 

EDN  415.  Educational  Media  Design  and  Production  (3)  This  course  will  provide  students 
with  an  understanding  of  the  design  principles  underlying  the  production  of  instruc- 
tional materials  and  with  the  necessary  production  techniques.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
upon  the  production  of  materials  and  their  effective  integration  into  an  instructional 
unit.  Students  will  design,  produce,  and  evaluate  a  number  of  projects  using  techniques 
common  to  media  programs  in  public  schools  and  the  authors  who  have  made  contribu- 
tions to  this  field.  Three  hours  each  week. 

EDN  430.  Preschool  Curriculum.  Prerequisite:  EDN  201.  Provides  students  the  understand- 
ings, skills  and  abilities  necessary  to  implement  an  effective  preschool  program.  Empha- 
sis placed  on  knowledge  of  the  curriculum  contents  and  the  effective  combinations  and 
correlations  of  these  contents  for  a  preschool  program.  Activities  will  include  lectures, 
discussions,  demonstration,  individual,  and  group  projects. 

EDN  446.  Black  Literature  and  Resources  for  Teachers  (3)  A  survey  of  Black  literature, 
including  the  examination  of  materials  published  for  classroom  use  in  the  public  schools 
and  the  authors  who  have  made  contributions  to  the  field.  Three  hours  each  week. 

EDN  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  con- 
sent of  department  chairman. 

EDN  495.  Selected  Topics  in  Education  (1-3)  Prerequisites:  Junior  or  senior  standing. 
Selected  topics  in  education  of  varying  duration  and  credit.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  6  semester  hours. 

EDN  499.  Honors  Work  in  Education  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent  study 
for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  67. 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  plans  the  opening  of  the  School  of  Nursing 
in  1984  with  admission  of  students  to  the  nursing  concentration,  upper  division  major  in  1985. 
Interested  students  must  be  admitted  to  the  University  and  also  admitted  to  the  School  of 
Nursing  prior  to  enrolling  in  nursing  courses.  Specified  basic  studies  and  collateral  require- 
ments must  be  completed  before  admission  to  the  School  of  Nursing  will  be  granted.  Many  of 
these  courses  are  presently  available  to  students.  For  further  information,  contact  the 
Department  of  Nursing. 


PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 

NURSING 

Chairman:  Dr.  Rosenkoetter 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  Concentration  in  Nursing 

The  purpose  of  the  baccalaureate  program  in  nursing  is  to  prepare  a  generalist  who 
possesses  the  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  with  which  to  practice  family-centered  profes- 
sional nursing  in  a  variety  of  current  and  emerging  health  care  delivery  systems.  In  addition, 
the  program  is  designed  to  provide  a  foundation  for  graduate  nursing  education.  Through 
interactions  with  clients  and  other  health  care  professionals,  nursing  graduates  are  prepared  to 
assume  important  roles  in  meeting  various  health  needs  of  the  region,  state,  and  country. 

Associate  in  Arts  Degree,  Concentration  in  Nursing 
Last  class  to  be  admitted  for  Fall  1984. 

The  associate  degree  program  in  nursing  is  designed  as  a  two-year  program  to  prepare 
graduates  with  the  technical  knowledge  and  skills,  and  appropriate  attitudes  with  which  to 
practice  individual-centered  nursing  care  with  commonly  recurring  health  care  problems.  The 
settings  of  their  practice  are  primarily  acute  and  long-term  health  care  agencies. 

NOTE:   Admission  to  either  nursing  program  requires  the  approval  of  the  Department  of 
Nursing  in  addition  to  acceptance  to  the  University. 

Following  the  successful  completion  of  either  program  and  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  faculty,  graduates  are  eligible  to  write  the  licensure  examination  for  registered 
nurses. 

MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

Advisor:  Mrs.  Kendrick 

UNC  W  students  interested  in  Medical  Technology  have  two  programs  of  study  from  which 
to  choose. 

1.  A  five-year  program  which  includes  earning  a  Bachelor's  degree  with  a  major  in  either 
Biology  or  Chemistry  and  completion  of  an  additional  year  of  training  at  an  accredited 
hospital. 

*2.  A  four-year  program  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  concentration  in 
Medical  Technology.  The  first  six  semesters  (90  semester  hours)  of  this  program  are 
completed  on  campus  with  the  final  year  (12  months)  spent  in  training  at  an  affiliated 
hospital.  The  affiliated  hospitals  are: 

Charlotte  Memorial  Hospital,  Charlotte,  N.C. 
Forsyth  Memorial  Hospital,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
Mercy  Hospital,  Charlotte,  N.C. 
New  Hanover  Memorial  Hospital,  Wilmington,  N.C. 

Upon  successful  completion  of  this  four-year  program,  the  student  will  receive  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  concentration  in  Medical  Technology. 

Completion  of  the  first  years  of  study  at  UNC-Wilmington  does  not  assure  the  student 
admission  to  the  year  of  clinical  training  at  a  hospital.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  competition  for 
the  limited  space  available;  therefore,  application  to  the  preferred  hospital  should  be  made  early 
in  the  fall  of  the  last  year  at  UNCW.  Such  application  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student. 
Guidance  by  the  faculty  advisor  should  be  sought,  since  entrance  requirements  may  differ  at 
various  hospitals. 
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As  a  part  of  the  admission  process,  some  hospital  facilities  require  that  applicants  take  the 
Allied  Health  Professions  Test.  This  test  is  given  at  specified  institutions  each  year.  See  the 
advisor  about  time  and  place. 


*Students  majoring  in  Medical  Technology  must  file  and  pay  for  graduation 
during  the  first  semester  of  the  junior  year.  This  application  is  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  Registrar. 


The  curriculum  prescribed  during  the  first  three  years  at  UNCW  includes  the  following: 

1.  Basic  Studies  requirements  —  45  semester  hours. 

2.  Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Medical  Technology  for  the  BSMT  degree: 

BIO  108  Introduction  to  Medical  Technology  (1) 

BIO  205  Introductory  Biology:  Plants  (4) 

BIO  206  Introductory  Biology:  Animals  (4) 

BIO  207  Introductory  Biology:  Cells  (3) 

BIO  208  Methods  of  Biological  Research  (3) 

BIO  341  Clinical  Calculations  (1) 

BIO  345  Animal  Physiology  (4)  or  BIO  347  Cell  Physiology  (4) 

BIO  371  Human  Fungal  Diseases  (1)  or  BIO  377  Mycology 

BIO  425  Microbiology  (4) 

BIO  441  Introduction  to  Immunology  (1) 

CHM  101-102  General  Chemistry  (4-4) 

CHM  311-312  Organic  Chemistry  (4-4) 

MAT  111  Precalculus  Mathematics  (3)  or  MAT  115  Elementary  Mathematical  Analysis 

Recommended  elective  courses: 

BIO  215  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  (4) 
BIO  235  Genetics  in  Human  Affairs  (3) 
BIO  335  Genetics  (4) 
BIO  465  Biochemistry  (3) 
BIO  495  Seminar  (in  related  areas)  (1) 
CHM  325  Physical  Chemistry  (4) 
*CHM  335  Quantitative  Analysis  (4) 
PHY  101-102  Elementary  College  Physics  (4-4) 
STT  215  Introduction  to  Statistics  (3) 
Computer  Science  Courses 

*Very  highly  recommended 


Choice  of  elective  course  should  be  made  jointly  by  the  student  and  the  Medical  Technology 
advisor. 

The  following  Medical  Technology  clinical  facihties  teach  the  listed  courses  during  the  last 
12  months  of  the  student's  training.  Credit  for  these  courses  may  not  be  counted  toward  any 
other  degree  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

CHARLOTTE  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 

MT  402.  Serology  &  Immunology  (3)  Develops  an  understanding  of  antibody  production, 
antigen-antibody  reactions,  and  serological  techniques  such  as  agglutination,  immuno- 
diffusion, and  fluorescent  antibody  procedures.  This  course  involves  a  study  of  the 
various  immune  response  manifestations  in  the  serological  diagnosis  of  the  chnical 
disease. 
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MT  403.  Blood  Bank  (4)  The  course  includes  typing  of  blood  and  identification  of  factors 
responsible  for  incompatibilities  between  patient  and  donor  and  between  maternal  and 
fetal  blood.  Donor  processing  as  well  as  the  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  compo- 
nent therapy  are  included. 

MT  405.  Hematology  (8)  The  course  encompasses  the  study  of  the  blood  forming  organs  of 
the  body.  Urinalysis,  hemoglobin  electrophoresis,  sickle  cell  studies,  routine  blood 
counts  and  evaluation,  bone  marrow  studies  as  well  as  diagnostic  coagulation  studies 
are  included.  Theoretical  and  practical  performance  are  emphasized. 

MT  412.  Microbiology  (9)  A  review  of  basic  microbiology,  including  microbial  physiology 
and  genetics,  host-parasite  relationships,  and  the  effects  of  physical,  chemical  and 
antimicrobial  agents  upon  microorganisms.  This  is  followed  by  systematic  medical 
microbiology  with  emphasis  upon  collection  and  processing  of  clinical  specimens  for 
the  isolation  and  identification  of  microorganisms  involved  in  infectious  disease 
processes. 

MT  420.  Clinical  Chemistry  (10)  This  course  involves  the  biochemical  analysis  of  the  blood, 
urine,  spinal  fluid,  and  other  body  fluids.  Instrumentation,  maintenance,  and  multi- 
phasic screening  are  included  to  evaluate  the  enzymes,  hormones,  electrolytes,  drugs, 
and  other  important  blood  component  levels.  Quality  control  and  normal  population 
values  as  well  as  other  statistical  aspects  are  studied. 

FORSYTH  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 

MT  406.  Serology-Blood  Bank  (6)  Cellular  and  humoral  immune  response  and  the  primary 
and  secondary  diseases  which  affect  these  systems.  Diagnostic  and  implications  of 
bacteriaL  fungal,  and  viral  antibodies.  Antigens  and  antibodies  of  red  blood  cells,  white 
blood  cells,  and  other  tissue  sites;  collection,  processing,  and  storage  of  blood  and  blood 
products  for  transfusion  purposes. 

MT  412.  Microbiology  (9)  Morphology  and  physiologic  activities  of  medically  important 
bacteria,  fungi,  and  parasites.  Microorganisms  in  the  etiology  of  disease,  interaction  of 
host  and  invader,  epidemiology  of  nosocomial  infections,  and  mechanisms  of  antimi- 
crobial therapeutic  agents. 

MT  416.  Hematology  and  Clinical  Microscopy  (9)  Human  blood  cell  morphology;  primary 
and  secondary  hematologic  diseases  and  clinical  and  laboratory  techniques  for  diagnos- 
ing disorders  of  red  blood  cells,  white  blood  cells,  platelets,  and  hemostatic  mechanisms. 
Physiologic  alteration  and  laboratory  findings  related  to  urine,  cerebrospinal  fluid,  joint 
fluids,  and  other  body  fluids. 

MT  424.  Biochemistry  (10)  The  biochemistry  of  disease  with  emphasis  on  diagnostic  tests, 
pitfalls  in  diagnostic  biochemistry  and  the  influence  of  multiple  variables,  principles  and 
maintenance  of  major  types  of  advanced  laboratory  instrumentation,  statistical 
methods  as  applied  to  normal  and  abnormal  populations  and  the  individual  patient. 

MERCY  HOSPITAL 
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MT  401.     Serology  (2)  Serological  and  Immunological  studies  of  body  fluids. 

MT  403.  Blood  Banking  (4)  Typing  patients  and  donors,  selecting  compatible  blood  for 
transfusions. 

MT  405.  Hematology  (8)  The  study  of  the  cellular  components  of  blood  and  other  body  fluids 
by  quantitative,  qualitative  and  microscopic  methods.  Coagulation  studies. 
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MT  412.  Microbiology  (8)  Clinical  aspects  of  Bacteriology,  Parasitology,  Virology  and 
Mycology. 

MT  414.  Clinical  Microscopy  (4)  Urinalysis,  gastric  analysis,  pregnancy  testing,  kidney 
stone  analysis. 

MT  424.  Biochemistry  (8)  The  chemical  analysis  of  body  fluids  for  various  elecrolytes, 
enzymes,  proteins,  lipids,  hormones,  carbohydrates,  gases,  and  drugs. 

NEW  HANOVER  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 

MT  402.  Immunology-Serology  (2)  A  study  of  various  immune  response  mechanisms  in  the 
body  and  the  laboratory  techniques  for  evaluating  these  responses. 

MT  405.  Hematology  and  Coagulation  (8)  The  nature  of  the  blood  and  bone  marrov^  in 
health  and  disease,  blood  cell  morphology,  routine  and  special  testing.  Hemostasis, 
disorders  of  the  clotting  mechanism. 

MT  407.  Immunohematology  (5)  A  study  of  the  clinical  transfusion  service  including  collec- 
tion and  handling  of  donor  blood  and  its  components,  emphasis  on  pre-  and  post- 
transfusion testing  and  the  nature  and  action  of  important  antibodies. 

MT  412.  Microbiology  (8)  Medical  important  bacteria,  fungi,  parasites  and  associated  dis- 
eases with  special  attention  to  their  cultivation,  identification  and  susceptibility  to 
antibiotic  agents. 

MT  414.  Clinical  Microscopy  (2)  Chemical  and  microscopic  findings  in  the  urine  in  health 
and  disease,  microscopic  analysis  of  urinary  sediment;  renal  physiology  and  chemistry. 

MT  420.  Clinical  Chemistry  (8)  Instruction  on  the  measurement  of  medically  significant 
chemical  parameters  of  the  blood  and  other  body  fluids.  Use  and  maintenance  of 
sophisticated  instrumentation,  quality  control,  and  the  significance  of  test  results  in 
disease. 

MT  430.  Management  and  Education  Principles  (1)  Supervision  and  laboratory  manage- 
ment. Clinical  teaching  techniques. 

THE  TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

Advisor:  Dr.  Doss 

The  Teacher  Education  Program  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 
stresses  a  broad  education  base,  a  sound  subject  matter  preparation,  and  an  appropriate 
emphasis  on  professional  education  to  meet  state  certification  requirements  and  to  give  the 
prospective  teacher  confidence. 

All  students  who  expect  to  follow  the  Teacher  Education  Program  must  be  formally 
admitted  into  the  program  according  to  policy  established  by  the  University  Council  on 
Teacher  Education.  To  be  eligible  for  admission,  students  must  have  completed  45  semester 
hours  of  college  credit,  have  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of  2.0,  have  completed  the 
University  basic  skills  requirements  in  English  and  Mathematics  and  a  Natural  Science 
laboratory  course  with  a  grade  of  at  least  "C"  in  each  course,  have  completed  EDN  200, 
Teacher,  School  and  Society,  with  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better,  and  have  passing  scores  on  the  basic 
studies  test  specified  and  mandated  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  requirements  for  graduation,  the  program  includes  the  following 
courses  in  which  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  is  required. 

Psychology  216  —  Educational  Psychology  (3) 

Psychology  220  —  Child  Psychology  (Elementary  Teachers)  (3) 

Psychology  221  —  Adolescent  Psychology  (Secondary  Teachers)  (3) 

Education  200  —  Teacher,  School  &  Society  (4) 
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Education  201  —  Instructional  Development  I  (3) 

Education  356  —  Reading  in  Content  Areas  (4-9)  (Secondary  Teachers)  (3) 

Education  408  —  Instructional  Methods  (6) 

Education  409  —  Practicum  (9) 

Adjustments  in  program  requirements  may  be  expected  to  reflect  new  guidelines  for 
secondary  teacher  preparation. 

The  University  is  authorized  to  certify  students  for  teaching  at  the  secondary  level  in  the 
following  areas:  Biology,  Chemistry,  English,  French,  History,  Mathematics,  Physical  Educa- 
tion, Physics,  and  Spanish.  Students  who  major  in  History,  Political  Science  or  Sociology  may 
obtain  teacher  certification  in  Social  Studies.  Requirements  are  a  minimum  of  21  semester 
hours  in  three  additional  Social  Studies  areas.  Students  seeking  certification  on  the  secondary 
level  are  required  to  complete  a  concentration  in  a  subject  area  normally  taught  in  secondary 
schools  in  addition  to  the  professional  work  listed  above. 

For  degree  programs  in  Education  —  Early  Childhood  K-3,  Intermediate  4-9,  and  Special 
Education,  see  pages  lo6-170. 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 

PRE-AGRICULTURE  AND  PRE-FORESTRY 

Pre-Agnculture  Advisor:  Dr.  Merritt 
Pre-forestry  Advisor:  Dr.  Sieren 

Pre-professional  programs  in  forestry  and  agriculture  are  arranged  which  enable  students 
to  transfer  to  schools  offering  professional  training  in  the  two  fields.  The  programs  are 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  and  recommendations  of  the  professional  schools  and 
students  should  plan  their  programs  in  consultation  with  the  pre-agriculture  or  pre-forestry 
advisor. 

PRE-ENGINEERING  

Advisors:  Mr.  Dempsey,  Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Lupton 

The  University  offers  courses  in  pre-engineering  for  students  who  may  transfer  to  a 
specialized  engineering  school  after  one  or  two  years. 

General  Requirements:  Mathematics  115,  211  (students  with  sufficient  background  should 
place  immediately  into  Mathematics  211),  212,  213,  315;  Chemistry  101,  102;  Computer 
Science  111;  Engineering  111;  Physics  201,  202;  English  101,  102,  and  one  literature  course; 
Economics  105;  one  History  course;  Physical  Education  101  (PE  102  is  no  longer  required  and 
may  be  eliminated  from  the  requirements;  however,  four  semesters  of  PE  are  required  to 
graduate  from  N.C.  State  University);  and  one  elective  (Civil  Engineering  students  should 
consider  Geography  330). 

Specific  Requirements: 

Chemical  Engineering:  Chemistry  311,  312 

Civil  Engineering:  Geology  101;  Engineering  211,  212 

Electrical  Engineering:  See  advisor. 

PRE-LAW 

Advisor:  Dr.  James  Dixon 

Students  who  plan  to  prepare  for  law  school  may  select  a  major  in  any  discipline  that  fulfills 
the  requirements  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  at  UNCW.  In  developing  a  Pre-Law  program,  the 
student  should  be  aware  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
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which  describes  the  basic  skills  and  insights  it  believes  fundamental  to  the  later  attainment  of 
legal  competence.  These  are  (a)  comprehension  and  expression  in  words;  (b)  critical 
understanding  of  human  institutions  and  values  with  which  the  law  deals;  and  (c)  creative 
power  in  thinking.  In  order  to  develop  these  capacities,  the  association  recommends  a  pre-legal 
education  of  "the  broadest  scope. "To' accomplish  these  goals  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Wilmington  offers  a  wide  range  of  Pre-Law  courses.  Although  Political  Science  and  Business 
are  frequently  selected  by  Pre-Law  students  as  their  major.  Economics,  History,  Sociology  and 
others  are  sometimes  selected.  Regardless  of  the  area  of  concentration,  the  Pre-Law  student 
should  be  zealous  in  the  selection  of  electives  that  will  facilitate  critical  understanding  of 
economic,  political  and  social  institutions.  Since  a  lawyer  must  be  able  to  communicate 
effectively,  the  Pre-Law  student  is  well-advised  to  lay  special  emphasis  on  communicative 
skills.  Also  a  knowledge  of  elementary  accounting  is  desirable  and  highly  recommended. 

Finally,  the  Pre-Law  student  should  remember  that  the  quality  of  undergraduate  instruction 
is  more  important  than  the  subject  matter  area.  The  Association  of  American  Law  Schools 
recommends  the  selection  of  courses  which  require  the  greatest  preparation  and  intellectual 
discipline.  "The  best  trained  applicant  for  law  school,"  states  the  Association,  "is  the  student 
who  has  studied  under  teachers  who  have  inspired,  challenged,  and  pressed  him." 

All  candidates  for  law  school  should  apply  in  time  to  insure  that  their  completed  file  is 
available  by  January  1  of  the  year  they  plan  to  enter.  This  means  that  they  should  register  for 
either  the  June  or  October  administration  of  the  Law  School  Admissions  Test  and  for  the  Law 
School  Data  Assembly  Service.  The  LSAT  and  the  LSDAS  are  explained  fully  in  the  Law  School 
Admission  Bulletin  which  is  available  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science.  Additional 
information  and  advice  may  be  secured  from  the  Pre-Law  advisor  in  the  Department  of 
Political  Science. 

PRE-MEDICINE  AND  PRE-DENTISTRY 

Advisors:  Drs.  Ned  H.  Martin  and  Yousry  Sayed 

Students  who  expect  to  apply  for  admission  to  medical  or  dental  schools  should  be  aware  of 
the  high  standard  of  work  at  the  undergraduate  level  required  by  these  professional  schools 
and  of  the  specific  course  requirements  for  admission. 

Requirements  for  admission  to  medical  schools  differ  slightly  from  those  to  dental  schools. 
Basic  work  in  Biology,  Physics  and  Chemistry  (including  organic  chemistry)  is  required  in  both 
instances.  Students  should  plan  their  programs  with  the  help  of  their  pre-professional  advisor. 

PRE-PHARMACY 

Advisor:  Dr.  Ned  H.  Martin 

Students  interested  in  careers  in  pharmacy  should  consult  with  the  Pre-Pharmacy  advisor 
before  arranging  their  academic  schedules.  Basic  coursework  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics, 
and  Mathematics  is  required,  as  well  as  additional  studies  in  the  Social  Sciences  and  humanities 
in  the  two-year  Pre-Pharmacy  program.  Students  should  arrange  through  their  advisor  to  take 
the  Pharmacy  College  Admission  Test  (PCAT)  in  November  of  their  second  year.  Applications 
to  pharmacy  schools  should  be  made  in  the  fall  or  winter  of  the  second  year. 

PRE-VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

Advisor:  Dr.  Fugler 

The  student  interested  in  applying  to  a  school  of  veterinary  medicine  may  complete  basic 
requirements  for  admission  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington.  Specialized 
courses  not  offered  at  this  institution  must  be  taken  elsewhere.  The  only  school  of  veterinary 
medicine  in  North  Carolina  is  located  at  North  Carolina  State  University  in  Raleigh. 

Students  planning  to  pursue  a  career  in  veterinary  medicine  should  consult  with  the  advisor 
to  plan  the  program  of  study. 
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SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

MARINE  SCIENCES 

Marine  Science  activity  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  consists  of 
instructional  and  research  programs  on  the  University's  main  campus  as  well  as  specialized 
research  activities  associated  with  its  Institute  for  Marine  Biomedical  Research  at  Wrightsville 
Beach. 

The  programs  in  Marine  Sciences  on  the  University's  main  campus  consist  of  a  Marine 
Biology  curriculum  leading  to  the  B.S.  degree,  a  Marine  Biology  curriculum  leading  to  the  M.S. 
degree,  and  a  Faculty  Marine  Science  Research  Program. 

MARINE  BIOLOGY  CURRICULUM 

The  UNC  W  Marine  Biology  curriculum  is  a  unique  baccalaureate  program  in  the  University 
system.  It  includes  a  strong  foundation  of  Biology  with  an  emphasis  in  Marine  Biology  at  the 
junior  and  senior  levels.  Full  use  is  made  of  the  natural  laboratory  provided  by  the  adjacent 
Atlantic  Ocean  through  extensive  field  work  in  many  Marine  Biology  courses.  Approved 
collateral  requirements  include  marine-oriented  courses  in  Math,  Physics,  Chemistry  and  the 
Earth  Sciences.  The  curriculum  is  flexible  enough  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  the  student 
enabling  preparation  forgraduate  studiesor  for  teaching  and  research  careers  available  to  one 
with  the  baccalaureate  degree.  Requirements  for  the  B.S.  degree  in  Marine  Biology  are  listed 
under  Biology  in  the  Degree  Program  Requirements  section  of  this  catalogue. 

MARINE  BIOLOGY  GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

The  graduate  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  Marine  Biology  includes 
three  areas  of  specialization:  Marine  Biology,  Biological  Oceanography,  and  Coastal  Biology. 
Each  of  these  tracks  is  designed  to  provide  the  necessary  latitude  to  allow  the  student  to 
develop  a  program  of  study  appropriate  to  his  needs.  Further  information  is  given  in  the 
Graduate  Studies  section. 

MARINE  SCIENCE  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

The  Marine  Science  Research  Program  has  manyactive  participants  with  research  interests 
covering  areas  of  Marine  Biology,  Physical  and  Chemical  Oceanography,  Marine  Geology  and 
Marine  Biogeography.  There  are  two  categories  of  participants  in  the  program:  those  who 
hold  research  positions  and  those  who  hold  regular  teaching  positions  but  who  are  also 
engaged  in  Marine  Science  research.  All  participants  are  involved  in  the  Marine  Science 
instructional  program. 

INSTITUTE  FOR  MARINE  BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH 

The  Institute  for  Marine  Biom^ical  Research  constitutes  a  major  component  of  the  overall 
Marine  Science  development  effort  at  UNCW  and  has  the  dual  mission  of  conducting  research 
programs  of  the  highest  quality  and  utilizing  these  programs  as  an  instrument  in  the  education 
of  students.  The  Institute  provides  a  link  between  studies  of  medical  sciences  and  human 
biology  and  studies  of  marine  sciences  and  the  marine  environment.  This  role  distinguishes  it 
from  other  institutions  dedicated  to  Marine  Biology  or  to  Oceanology,  and  renders  it  unique  in 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  the  entire  United  States. 

The  Institute's  scientific  program  focuses  on  three  related  areas.  Experimental  Biology 
addresses  itself  to  broad  problems  of  adaptation  and  acclimatization  of  animal  life  at  all  levels 
of  development  to  the  environmental  stresses  characteristic  of  the  marine  environment. 
Biomedical  studies  are  concerned  in  particular  with  the  higher  vertebrate  species  that  invite 
comparison  with  mammals  and  man  in  brain  and  central  nervous  system  function,  structure, 
pharmacology,  and  studies  of  regulator  processes,  such  as  temperature  regulation.  The  Exper- 
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imental  Oceanology  program  covers  a  broad  range  of  efforts  related  to  the  ocean  environ- 
ment, using  the  ocean  as  a  laboratory  in  which  the  methods  of  experimental  science  can  be 
applied  to  the  solution  of  problems  related  to  management,  conservation,  and  development  of 
marine  life. 

Supporting  the  Institute's  research  programs  are  a  series  of  specialized  facilities,  including 
the  complex  of  deep-sea  simulators  capable  of  simulating  ocean  depths  of  30,000  feet,  a 
biochemistry  laboratory,  histology  laboratory,  a  photographic  laboratory,  and  electronic  and 
machine  shops.  In  addition,  the  Institute  is  continuing  to  sponsor  large-scale  expeditionary 
research  in  such  regions  as  the  Antarctic,  Caribbean,  the  South  American  Andes,  and  Lake 
Baikal  (the  world's  deepest  lake)  in  Central  Siberia. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES  CURRICULUM 

The  Environmental  Studies  curriculum  emphasizes  the  importance  of  multidisciplinary 
approaches  in  the  study  of  environmental  problems,  particularly  those  dealing  with  the 
marine  environment.  The  curriculum  exposes  students  to  a  broad  range  of  analytical  proce- 
dures in  the  natural  and  social  sciences,  while  allowing  them  to  develop  special  capabilities 
within  their  primary  area  of  interest. 

The  curriculum  is  divided  into  two  parts:  a  multidisciplinary  core  consisting  of  course  work 
in  the  natural  and  social  sciences,  including  an  environmental  impact  seminar,  and  an  area  of 
specialization  consisting  of  course  work  within  approved  disciplines.  Those  who  wish  to 
emphasize  Marine  Science  may  do  so  by  electing  an  approved  sequence  of  courses  in  Marine 
Science.  Other  available  concentrations  include:  Biology,  Chemistry,  Earth  Sciences,  Econom- 
ics, Management,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  Sociology  and  Anthro- 
pology. Requirements  for  the  B.A.  degree  in  Environmental  Studies  are  listed  in  the  Degree 
Program  Requirements  section  of  this  catalogue. 

FIELD  EXPERIENCE  IN  BIOLOGY 

The  Department  of  Biological  Sciences  offers  a  summer  field  experience  in  various  biological 
disciplines  at  selected  areas  within  and  outside  the  continental  United  States.  Participating 
students  may  conduct  individual  or  group  research,  with  faculty  guidance,  on  both  marine  and 
terrestrial  organisms.  Research  already  has  been  conducted  in  such  places  as  the  Florida  Keys, 
the  Bahamas,  and  parts  of  Central  and  South  America. 

ARMY  ROTC 

The  Army  Reserve  Officer's  Training  Corps  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington  provides  men  and  women  who  meet  the  physical  and  mental  requirements  the 
opportunity  to  become  officers  in  the  U.S.  Army  onactiveduty  or  in  the  Army  National  Guard 
or  U.S.  Army  Reserve. 

Transfer  and  graduate  students  are  eligible.  All  college  disciplines  are  accepted.  Students 
may  enter  the  program  at  almost  any  time  during  their  study  at  UNCW.  The  four  programs 
offered  include  the  Scholarship  Program,  the  Four-Year  and  Two- Year  Programs,  and  the 
Simultaneous  Membership  Program  with  the  Army  National  Guard  or  Reserves. 

OFFICE  OF  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

The  Office  of  Special  Programs  serves  as  the  coordinator,  convener  and  catalyst  for  a  variety 
of  educational  and  service-oriented  activities  throughout  southeastern  North  Carolina.  These 
activities  are  categorized  as  either  non-academic  or  academic  in  nature  and  include  continuing 
education,  university  extension,  and  summer  session  programs. 

CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

The  University  responds  to  the  continuing  education  needs  of  the  community  by  developing 
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programs  cooperatively  with  business,  industry,  educational  institutions,  service  organiza- 
tions, social  service  agencies,  government  agencies,  civic  groups,  and  individuals.  Participation 
in  these  non-academic  programs  is  based  upon  the  appropriateness  of  the  activity  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  an  individual  or  group. 

PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES  FOR  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY 

The  University  through  the  Office  of  Special  Programs  offers  a  variety  of  short  courses, 
conferences,  and  workshops  designed  specifically  for  business  and  industry.  These  activities 
are  conducted  either  by  this  University's  faculty  and  staff  or  by  individuals  from  other 
universities  or  organizations.  The  activities  include  programs  in  communication,  management, 
supervision,  small  business  administration,  computer  programming,  and  other  topics.  Activi- 
ties are  either  custom  designed  for  a  specific  business  or  industry  or  offered  to  the  entire 
community  as  a  regularly  scheduled  event.  At  the  present  time,  most  of  these  programs  are 
being  delivered  through  the  Management  Development  Program,  an  organized  effort  featur- 
ing faculty  from  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration. 

PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES  TO  PUBLIC  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  University  is  vitally  interested  in  assisting  public  organizations  (municipal,  county, 
state,  and  federal)  with  their  training  and  educational  programs.  A  variety  of  continuing 
education  activities,  including  credit  courses,  noncredit  short  courses,  workshops,  conferen- 
ces, and  seminars  are  offered  to  public  organizations. 

PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES  TO  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

The  University  is  prepared  to  assist  school  systems  with  their  programs  for  the  professional 
improvement  of  teachers.  Courses  can  be  designed  to  meet  certification  and  renewal  require- 
ments and  to  provide  general  training  for  teachers  and  administrators. 

Continuing  education  activities  include  courses  or  training  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
teachers  in  the  various  teaching  fields.  Many  activities  can  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
specific  school  or  school  system. 

PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES  TO  THE  GENERAL  PUBLIC 

The  Office  of  Special  Programs  arranges  a  full  schedule  of  community  interest  programs 
during  each  academic  year  to  raise  the  level  of  awareness  of  persons  concerning  issues 
affecting  their  daily  lives  and  to  contribute  to  personal  enrichment.  These  activities  include 
speakers,  discussion  groups,  short  courses,  workshops,  and  conferences.  The  topics  range 
from  local  problems  to  international  affairs.  For  example  the  Office  of  Special  Programs 
normally  coordinates  the  "Great  Decisions"  program  during  February  and  March  of  each  year, 
This  program,  sponsored  and  developed  by  the  American  Foreign  Policy  Association,  is  9 
discussion  group  activity  which  includes  eight  topics  of  international  interest.  This  is  a 
noncredit  activity  open  to  the  public. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  PROGRAM 

In  an  effort  to  reach  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  campus  the  University  offers,  through  the 
Office  of  Special  Programs,  a  number  of  freshman  and  sophomore  level  courses  on  the 
campuses  of  three  regional  technical  colleges.  The  institutions  involved  in  this  program  are 
James  Sprunt  Technical  College  in  Kenansville,  Bladen  Technical  College  in  Dublin,  and 
Sampson  Technical  College  in  Clinton,  North  Carolina. 

The  technical  colleges  are  responsible  for  recruiting  and  enrolling  students  in  this  program. 
Only  those  students  who  are  high  school  graduates  or  the  equivalent  may  be  enrollecf^  for 
academic  credit  in  this  Extension  Program  of  the  University.  All  requests  for  transcripts  for 
University  extension  courses  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Registrar  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington. 
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Students  enrolled  in  this  program  who  desire  to  become  degree  candidates  on  the  University 
campus  must  meet  regular  admission  requirements  for  freshmen  or  transfer  students. 

An  additional  dimension  of  the  Extension  Program  includes  offering  undergraduate  and 
graduate  instruction  in  the  field  of  education  to  qualified  students  at  off-campus  sites. 
Utilizing  faculty  from  the  School  of  Education,  these  courses  are  offered  to  meet  the  staff 
development  and/or  graduate  education  requirements  of  local  teachers. 

Further  information  concerning  the  Extension  Program  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  the 
Director  of  Special  Programs. 

SUMMER  SESSIONS 

The  Summer  Sessions  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the  University's  academic  year.  Stu- 
dents may  take  advantage  of  several  unique  programs  related  to  the  marine  environment  and 
other  interesting  subject  areas.  There  are  a  variety  of  courses  offered  for  students  who  wish  to 
accelerate  their  progress  toward  the  baccalaureate  degree,  to  supplement  the  academic  load 
carried  during  the  regular  terms,  or  to  remove  deficiencies.  During  the  summer  sessions, 
students  from  other  colleges  or  universities  may  be  admitted  as  visitors  by  using  the  "Summer 
Visitor"  application.  Public  school  teachers  may  wish  to  renew  or  change  fields  of  certification; 
or  they  may  want  to  pursue  a  program  of  graduate  studies  in  the  School  of  Education. 

Summer  Sessions  at  UNCW  offer  students  an  opportunity  to  combine  leisure  with  some 
creative  learning  experiences. 

Further  information  concerning  the  Summer  Sessions  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  the 
Director  of  Special  Programs. 
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GRADUATE  STUDIES 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  offers  programs  of  study  leading  to  the 
Master  of  Business  Administration  degree,  the  Master  of  Education  degree,  and  the  Master  of 
Science  degree  in  Marine  Biology. 

The  Master  of  Business  Administration  program  is  an  advanced  degree  program  designed  to 
enhance  the  development  of  the  professional  manager.  The  program  consists  of  three  parts:  a 
common  body  of  knowledge  essential  for  managers  of  business  firms  and  other  organizations; 
a  series  of  courses  in  various  functional  areas  of  business  that  enable  the  development  of 
expertise  in  general  management;  and  electives  consistent  with  individual  career  objectives. 

The  Master  of  Education  degree  is  granted  in  Elementary  Education,  in  Special  Education, 
and  in  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision.  The  program  in  Elementary  Education 
offers  specialties  in  (a)  Early  Childhood  Education  and  (b)  Intermediate  Education.  The 
program  in  Special  Education  is  cross  categorical.  The  program  in  Educational  Administration 
and  Supervision  offers  specialties  in  (a)  Administration  leading  to  certification  for  the 
professional  role  of  principal,  and  (b)  Supervision  leading  to  certification  for  the  professional 
role  of  curriculum-instruction  specialist. 

The  Master  of  Science  degree  program  includes  three  areas  of  specialization:  Marine 
Biology,  Biological  Oceanography,  and  Coastal  Biology.  Each  track  is  designed  to  provide  the 
necessary  latitude  to  allow  the  student,  in  consultation  with  a  faculty  committee,  to  develop 
an  appropriate  program  of  study. 

These  programs  provide  capable  students  an  opportunity  to  pursue  advanced  study,  train- 
ing, and  research  designed  to  enhance  their  academic  and  professional  development, 

ADMISSIONS:  MASTER'S  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 
General  Admissions  Requirements 

For  admission  to  a  graduate  degree  program  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington,  the  applicant  must  (1)  hold  a  bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredited  college  or 
university  in  this  country  or  its  equivalent  in  a  foreign  institution  based  on  a  four-year 
program;  (2)  have  a  strong  overall  academic  record  with  a  B  average  or  better  in  the  basic 
courses  prerequisite  to  the  area  of  proposed  graduate  study;  and  (3)  present  satisfactory  scores 
on  the  specified  examination.  (Test  scores  more  than  five  years  old  at  the  time  of  application 
will  not  be  considered.)  In  addition,  students  who  are  taking  or  have  taken  graduate  work 
elsewhere  must  be  in  good  standing  at  that  institution  to  be  eligible  to  take  graduate  work  at 
UNC- Wilmington. 

Applications  for  admission  to  a  graduate  degree  program  should  be  filed  in  the  Graduate 
Office  at  least  sixty  (60)  days  in  advance  of  the  term  in  which  admission  is  sought.  If  an 
admitted  applicant  does  not  register  for  the  term  specified  in  his  application,  his  or  her 
admission  will  be  subject  to  review  at  a  later  date.  In  some  cases,  students  whoare  not  seeking 
a  graduate  degree  may  be  permitted  to  take  graduate  courses  as  a  Special  Graduate  enrollee. 
Such  permission  to  take  graduate  courses  as  a  Special  Graduate  Student  does  not  constitute 
admission  to  a  graduate  degree  program. 

Each  student  admitted  to  a  graduate  degree  program  must  have  a  completed  medical  report 
form  before  initial  registration  may  be  effective.  A  student  who  leaves  the  University  and  does 
not  register  for  at  least  one  semester  must  apply  for  readmission  to  graduate  studies,  but  need 
not  submit  another  medical  report  form. 

Graduate  students  are  subject  to  the  same  University  policies  and  regulations  as  undergrad- 
uates unless  otherwise  stated. 

Requirements  for  Admission  to  Master  of 
Business  Administration  Program 

Applicants  seeking  admission  to  the  graduate  program  in  Business  Administration  are 
required  to  submit  the  following; 

(1)  an  application  for  graduate  admission; 
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(2)  official  copies  of  transcripts  of  all  college  work  (undergraduate  and  graduate); 

(3)  official  scores  on  the  Graduate  Management  Admission  Test  (GMAT); 

(4)  three  recommendations  including  one  from  an  employer  or  supervisor  who  can  com- 
ment on  the  applicant's  work  experience  and  potential  for  successful  completion  of  a 
master's  program. 

A  strong  overall  academic  average,  a  total  score  of  1,000  or  more  based  on  the  formula:  200 
times  the  upper  division  grade  point  average  (4.0  systems)  plus  the  GMAT  score,  and  at  least 
one  year  of  appropriate  full-time  work  experience  are  minimum  requirements  for  graduate 
admission.  However,  admission  decisions  are  based  upon  several  factors;  and  if  other  indica- 
tors of  success  are  evident,  individuals  who  fall  below  the  established  criterion  in  one  of  the 
areas  may  be  considered  for  admission. 

Requirements  for  Admission  to  Master  of  Education  Programs 

Applicants  seeking  admission  to  a  graduate  program  in  Education  are  required  to  submit  the 
following: 

(1)  an  application  for  graduate  admission; 

(2)  official  copies  of  transcripts  of  all  college  work  (undergraduate  and  graduate); 

(3)  official  scores  on  the  Miller  Analogies  Test; 

(4)  three  recommendations  by  individuals  in  relevant  professional  fields. 

A  score  of  40  on  the  Miller  Analogies  Test  and  a  grade  average  of  B  in  the  undergraduate 
major  a  re  minimum  require  mentsforgraduate  admission.  However,  admissions  decisions  are 
based  upon  several  factors,  and  where  other  indicators  of  success  warrant,  individuals  who  fall 
below  the  established  criterion  in  one  of  the  areas  may  be  considered  for  admission. 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements,  applicants  to  the  program  in  Elementary  Education 
are  required  to  hold,  or  be  qualified  to  hold.  North  Carolina  "A"  teacher  certification  in  Early 
Childhood  Education  or  Intermediate  Education.  Applicants  to  the  program  in  Special 
Education  are  required  to  hold  or  be  qualified  to  hold  North  Carolina  Class  "A"  special 
education  teacher  certification  in  at  least  one  area  of  excep!:ionality.  Applicants  to  the 
Educational  Administration  and  Supervision  program  are  required  to  hold,  or  be  qualified  to 
hold.  North  Carolina  Class  "A"  elementary  or  secondary  teacher  certification. 

Under  exceptional  circumstances,  individuals  whodonot  hold  the  specified  teaching  creden- 
tial may  be  admitted.  Such  exceptions  may  be  made  in  cases  of  otherwise  qualified  applicants 
who  are  engaged  in  relevant  professional  roles  not  requiring  teacher  certification  and  who 
may  profit  professionally  from  the  type  of  advanced  study  offered  at  this  institution.  Examples 
of  applicants  for  whom  exception  is  appropriate  may  include  community  college  administra- 
tors and  teachers.  In  such  instances,  the  programs  may  be  modified  appropriately.  Individuals 
admitted  under  such  exceptions  are  not  qualified,  however,  upon  completion  of  the  graduate 
program  for  the  institution's  recommendation  for  North  Carolina  Board  of  Education  instruc- 
tional or  administrative  certification. 

Students  who  seek  professional  improvement  but  do  not  intend  to  pursue  a  degree  may 
register  for  graduate  courses  through  procedures  established  for  Special  Graduate  Students. 

Requirements  for  Admission  to  Master  of  Science  Programs 

Applicants  seeking  administration  to  a  graduate  program  in  Marine  Biology  are  required  to 
submit  the  following; 

(1)  an  application  for  graduate  admission; 

(2)  official  copies  of  transcripts  of  all  college  work  (undergraduate  and  graduate); 
*(3)  official  scores  on  the  Graduate  Record  Examination,  verbal  and  quantitative. 

(4)  three  recommendations  by  individuals  in  professionally  relevant  fields. 

A  score  of  1000  on  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  (verbal  and  quantitative)  and  a  grade 
average  of  B  in  the  undergraduate  major  are  minimum  requirements  for  graduate  admission. 
However,  admissions  decisions  are  based  upon  several  factors;  and  where  other  indicators  of 
success  warrant,  individuals  who  fall  below  the  established  criterion  in  one  of  the  areas  may  be 
considered  for  admission. 
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Although  interviews  are  most  helpful  to  both  the  faculty  and  to  the  graduate  applicant,  they 
are  not  required. 

'Students  seeking  admission  to  the  program  in  Marine  Biology  are  also  required  to  take  the 
Graduate  Record  Advanced  Test  in  biology. 


Application  forms  and  other  admissions  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  Office  of  Graduate  Studies.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington, 
601  South  College  Road,  Wilmington,  North  Carolina  28403-3297. 


EXPENSES 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  charges  for 
tuition,  fees  and  the  room  and  board  rate  at  any  time  without  prior  notice. 

Tuition  and  Fees 

All  charges  for  tuition  and  regular  fees  ar^  due  and  payable  on  or  before  the  day  of 
registration.  Checks  and  money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington. 


Charges  Per  Semester: 


In-State  Students  Out-of-State  Students* 


Tuition  $  175.00  $   1,192.00 

Fees  178.00  178.00 

Total  $  353.00  $  1,370.00 

Other  Fees: 

Application  Fee  (to  accompany  $    15.00 

application,  nonrefundable) 
Late  Registration  Fee  (payable  10.00 

after  scheduled  dates) 
Transcript  Fee  (after  the  first)  1.00 

Graduation  Fee  27.00 

Certain  courses  require  an  additional  fee.  These  fee  courses  are  indicated  in  the  course 
schedule  for  each  semester. 

Graduate  students  registering  for  nine  or  more  semester  hours  will  be  charged  at  the 
full-time  rate.  Students  scheduling  fewer  than  nine  semester  hours  will  pay  tuition  and  fees  as 
follows: 

Semester  Hours 

Scheduled  In-State  Students  Out-of-State  Students* 

1-2  $   73.50  $327.50 

3-5  117.50  625.50 

6-8  173.00  936.00 

The  privileges  of  students  taking  fewer  than  nine  hours  per  semester  will  be  restricted  to 
class  attendance  and  use  of  the  library;  however,  by  paying  a  Special  Use  Fee  of  $13.50  per 
semester,  these  students  will  be  entitled  to  use  all  physical  education  facilities  which  are 
available  to  full-time  students. 

*See  information  on  residency  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

No  degree,  diploma,  transcript  of  credit,  or  grades  will  be  furnished  a  student  until  all 
financial  obligations  to  the  University,  other  than  student  loans,  have  been  paid.  All  previously 
incurred  expenses  and  accounts  at  the  University  must  be  paid  in  full  before  a  student  may 
reenter  at  the  beginning  of  any  semester. 
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On-Campus  Living 

Two  meal  plans  are  available  for  residence  hall  students.  The  rates  per  semester  are  as 

follows: 

Room  and  Board:  15  meals  $1,045.00 

Room  and  Board:  21  meals  $1,070.00 

Three  meal  plans  are  available  for  apartment  students.  The  rates  per  semester  are  as 

follows: 


Apartment  and  Board 
Apartment  and  Board 
Apartment  and  Board 


10  meals  $1,132.50 

15  meals  $1,157.50 

21  meals  $1,182.50 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  on-campus  living  rate  at  any  time  without 
prior  notice. 

Dining  facilities  are  available  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  on  a  cash  basis  to  all  resident 
students  not  on  a  seven-day  plan.  Food  service  is  also  available  seven  days  per  week  on  a  cash 
basis  to  non-resident  students. 

Those  interested  in  obtaining  information  should  contact: 
Housing  Office 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 
Post  Office  Box  3725 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina  28406 

Summer  Session 

Summer  session  tuition,  fees,  refund  policy,  and  room  and  board  rates  will  be  announced  in 
the  Summer  Session  Bulletin. 

Refunds  —  Tuition 

A  student  who  officially  withdraws  from  the  University  on  oi  before  the  last  day  of  the 
registration  (Drop/ Add)  period  will  receive  a  refund  of  the  amount  paid. 

Students  Withdrawing  from  the  University  after  the  Drop/Add  period  will  be  charged  a 
one-time  registration  fee  of  $10.00  plus  10%  of  all  remaining  semester  charges  for  each  week 
of  classes  that  have  been  held  that  semester.  This  weekly  charge  begins  with  the  first  day  of 
scheduled  classes  regardless  of  the  actual  date  of  enrollment.  For  example,  if  you  withdraw 
during  the  third  week  of  classes  and  your  semester  charges  were  $300,  you  would  lose  $97 
($10  registration  fee,  plus  $29 — 10% — for  each  of  the  three  weeks  of  classes  already  held). 

No  refunds  will  be  made  for  withdrawals  after  the  end  of  the  ninth  week  of  scheduled  classes. 

This  refund  policy  applies  to  complete  withdrawals  from  UNCW.  If  you  simply  reduce  your 
course  load  after  the  Drop/Add  period,  you  will  receive  NO  refund  or  reduction  of  fees 
whatsoever. 

Refunds  —  Financial  Aid 

Students  who  receive  financial  aid  are  not  given  refunds  on  financial  aid  received  when 
charges  are  prorated  due  to  withdrawal. 

Refunds  —  Housing 

Housing  agreements  are  effective  for  the  full  academic  year.  Agreements  made  subsequent 
to  the  beginning  of  the  fall  semester  remain  in  effect  until  the  close  of  the  spring  semester. 
Housing  deposit  and  charges  will  not  be  refunded  except  as  provided  for  below: 

a.  Agreements  may  be  cancelled  without  forfeiture  of  deposit  before  May  19.  Written 
notice  of  cancellation  must  be  furnished  the  Director  of  Housing. 

b.  Agreements  may  be  cancelled  with  forfeiture  of  deposit  between  May  19  and  the 
opening  date  for  fall  semester.  Room  rent  for  the  fall  semester  will  not  be  refunded 
after  the  opening  date. 

c.  Agreements  entered  into  for  the  spring  semester  only  may  be  cancelled  without 
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forfeiture  of  deposit  before  December  1  and  with  forfeiture  of  deposit  between 
December  1  and  tfie  opening  date  for  spring  semester.  Room  rent  for  the  spring 
semester  will  not  be  refunded  after  the  opening  date.  Written  notice  of  cancellation 
must  be  furnished  the  Director  of  Housing, 
d.  A  pro  rata  refund  of  dining  charges  will  be  made  to  students  who  officially  withdraw 
from  the  University. 

Residency  Status  for  Tuition  Payment 

The  basis  for  determining  the  appropriate  tuition  charge  rests  upon  whether  a  student  is  a 
resident  or  a  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes.  Each  student  must  make  a  statement  as  to  the 
length  of  his  or  her  residence  in  North  Carolina,  with  assessment  by  the  institution  of  that 
statement  to  be  conditioned  by  the  statement  beginning  on  page  28  of  this  catalogue. 

The  initial  classification  of  graduate  studentsas  in-state  or  out-of-state  residents  for  tuition 
purposes  is  made  by  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies.  Appeals  for  in-state  status 
may  be  made  to  the  campus  appeals  body,  Out-of-State  Tuition  Appeals  Committee.  Univer- 
sity regulations  governing  residential  classification  of  students  are  set  forth  in  detail  in  "A 
Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher  Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of 
Student  Residence  Classification  for  Tuition  Purposes."  Each  enrolled  student  is  responsible 
for  knowing  the  contents  of  this  manual.  Copies  of  the  manual  a  re  available  in  the  undergrad- 
uate Admissions  Office  and  in  the  Student  Affairs  Office  for  inspection  upon  request. 

FINANCIAL  AID  FOR  THE  GRADUATE  STUDENT 

Students  who  are  enrolled  full-time  in  the  Graduate  Studies  Program  at  UNCW  may  apply 
for  the  following  types  of  financial  aid: 

Teaching  and  Research  Assistantships  are  available  on  a  limited  basis  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biological  Sciences.  The  admission  application  process  determines  candidates. 

The  North  Carolina  Insured  Loan  Program  provides  students  with  long-term,  low-interest 
loans.  Under  this  program,  the  student  borrows  from  College  Foundation,  Inc.,  and  repays  the 
loan  after  completion  of  a  graduate  degree.  The  repayment  period  begins  six  months  after 
graduation,  and  the  borrower  may  take  up  to  ten  years  to  repay  the  loan.  The  interest  is  nine 
percent  and  begins  to  accrue  six  months  after  completion  of  degree  or  withdrawal  from  school. 
Application  for  the  N.C.  Insured  Loan  should  be  made  directly  to  College  Foundation,  Inc., 
1307  Glenwood  Avenue,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27605.  The  maximum  amount  that  a  student  may 
borrow  under  the  program  is  $5,000  per  academic  year.  To  be  eligible  for  this  program,  a 
student  must  be  enrolled  for  at  least  9  hours  and  be  a  North  Carolina  resident.  There  is  no 
family  need  or  income  restriction. 

The  Federally  Insured  Student  Loan  Program  provides  assistance  to  students  who  are 
non-residents  who  may  be  eligible  to  borrow  long-term,  low-interest  loans  through  approved 
lenders  in  their  home  states.  This  program  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  N.C.  Insured  Loan 
Program.  Addresses  for  these  state  agencies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

The  College  Work-Study  Program,  which  is  federally  funded,  provides  part-time  jobs  on 
the  UNCW  campus  for  students  who  have  financial  need  and  who  must  earn  part  of  their 
educational  expenses.  To  be  eligible  for  work-study,  a  student  must  be  enrolled  for  at  least  12 
hours  and  must  be  a  citizen  or  permanent  resident  of  the  United  States.  The  application  and 
financial  statement  must  demonstrate  financial  need. 

MINORITY  PRESENCE  GRANT  PROGRAM 

Under  the  Board  of  Governors  general  Minority  Presence  Grant  Program,  black  students 
may  be  eligible  for  special  financial  assistance  if  they  are  residents  of  North  Carolina,  enrolled 
for  at  least  three  hours  of  degree-credit  course  work,  and  demonstrate  financial  need. 

VA  Educational  Benefits 

Veterans  and  dependents  are  urged  to  utilize  their  VA  Educational  Benefits  while  enrolled 
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in  the  graduate  programs  at  the  University.  The  available  benefits  are  determined  by  the 
amount  of  eligibility  time  a  veteran  or  dependent  has  remaining  and  the  delimiting  date  that  is 
involved. 

For  further  assistance,  contact  the  Veterans  Coordinator  in  the  Student  Financial  Aid 
Office. 

ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS  AND  PROCEDURES 
Registration 

No  minimum  number  of  hours  is  required  for  official  registration;  however,  specified 
maximum  course  loads  must  not  be  exceeded.  Students  in  a  graduate  degree  program  are 
permitted  to  register  for  no  more  than  15  hours  in  any  one  semester.  Course  loads  for 
students  who  have  service  appointments  will  be  determined  on  an  individual  basis.  A  student 
enrolled  in  the  summer  may  not  register  for,  and  will  not  receive  credit  for,  more  than  six 
hours  a  term. 

Course  Credit 

Courses  Eligible  for  Degree  Credit 

For  courses  offered  at  this  institution,  graduate  course  credit  may  be  received  only  for 
courses  taken  after  a  student  has  been  formally  admitted  to  graduate  studies,  except  as 
described  in  the  paragraphs  below. 

Final  semester  seniors  at  this  institution  with  at  least  a  B  average  in  the  major  who  need 
fewer  than  15  hours  to  complete  requirements  for  the  bachelor's  degree  may  take  one  or  two 
graduate  courses  for  the  purpose  of  later  receiving  graduate  credit,  provided  that  they  are  not 
enrolled  for  more  than  a  total  of  15  hours.  To  do  this  the  student  must  (1)  obtain  permission  in 
advance  from  his  or  her  department  chairman  or  School  dean  as  appropriate,  and  (2)  present  it 
to  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  for  approval.  Graduate  courses  taken  under  this  provision 
may  not  be  used  in  fulfilling  baccalaureate  degree  requirements.  Undergraduate  students  at 
other  institutions  who  have  taken  graduate  course  work  under  similar  arrangements  may  not 
transfer  such  work  here. 

Graduate  courses  taken  at  this  institution  before  formal  admission  to  graduate  studies  will 
meet  course  requirements  for  a  graduate  degree  only  if  offered  and  approved  as  transfer 
credit,  and  no  more  than  six  credit  hours  of  such  courses  are  eligible  for  transfer. 

Degree  related  extension  courses  offered  at  this  institution  may  be  applied  toward  a  gradu- 
ate degree  as  follows;  (a)  with  the  approval  of  the  appropriate  Dean,  a  non-degree  student  may 
apply  for  a  maximum  of  six  hours  of  relevant  courses  as  transfer  credits  at  the  time  of 
admission  to  a  program;  (b)  with  the  prior  approval  of  the  appropriate  Dean,  a  student  who  is 
already  admitted  to  a  degree  program  may  apply  up  to  six  hours  of  relevant  courses  toward  the 
residence  requirement.  Request  for  application  of  an  additional  six  hours  toward  the  residence 
requirement  may  be  submitted  to  the  Graduate  Administrative  Board. 

Transfer  of  Course  Credit 

A  maximum  of  six  semester  hours  of  graduate  credit  may  be  transferred  from  another 
accredited  institution,  or  for  courses  taken  at  this  institution  before  admission  to  graduate 
studies,  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  total  hours  required  for  the  master's  degree.  Correspon- 
dence courses  will  not  be  accepted  for  transfer  credit.  When  special  circumstances  warrant, 
students  may  petition  the  Graduate  Administrative  Board  for  transfer  of  more  than  six 
semester  hours.  Each  such  petition  must  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  endorsement  from 
the  appropriate  Dean. 

Grades  earned  on  transferred  work  must  be  equivalent  to  B  or  better.  Transferred  credit 
will  be  accepted  by  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  only  upon  recommendation  of  the  Dean 
of  the  School  or  College  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled.  The  graduate  office  must  have  an 
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official  transcript  showing  the  satisfactory  completion  of  courses  offered  for  transfer  credit. 
The  courses  must  have  been  taken  within  the  allowed  time  limits  for  the  degree.  Transfer  of 
credit  does  not  reduce  minimum  residence  requirements  for  a  master's  degree. 

A  student  in  graduate  studies  who  wishes  to  take  one  or  more  courses  elsewhere  for 
graduate  degree  credit  must  obtain  approval  from  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Courses  Approved  for  Undergraduale  Credit  Only 

Courses  approved  for  undergraduate  credit  only  may  not  become  a  part  of  the  graduate 
degree  program  and  do  not  carry  either  course  or  residence  credit. 

A  graduate  student  who  is  required  to  take  undergraduate  courses,  whether  as  a  requisite 
for  admission  or  for  other  reasons,  or  who  takes  such  courses  in  the  field  of  his  or  her  graduate 
major,  must  make  grades  of  at  least  B  on  all  such  courses  in  order  to  maintain  eligibility  as  a 
graduate  student. 

A  graduate  student  voluntarily  electing  to  register  for  undergraduate  courses  may  make 
any  grade  above  F  without  jeopardy  to  his  or  her  graduate  standing. 

Adding,  Dropping,  Withdrawing 

Courses  may  be  added  only  in  the  official  Drop/ Add  period,  which  is  noted  in  the  Calendar  of 
Events.  To  add  a  course,  the  student  must  present  to  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  a 
Schedule  Revision  Card  signed  by  his  or  her  advisor  and  the  course  instructor. 

Every  course  for  which  a  student  is  registered  must  be  either  completed  or  formally 
dropped;  however,  no  course  may  be  dropped  in  the  last  five  weeks  in  a  semester  or  during  the 
last  week  of  a  summer  session. 

To  drop  a  course,  the  student  must  obtain  a  Schedule  Revision  Card  from  his  or  her  advisor. 
If  the  advisor  approves,  the  student  must  obtain  the  instructor's  signature  and  indication  of 
whether  the  student  is  passing  or  failing  the  course.  The  Schedule  Revision  Card  must  then  be 
presented  to  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  for  his  approval. 

If,  at  the  time  a  student  drops  a  course,  performance  in  that  course  is  judged  by  the 
instructor  to  be  passing,  a  grade  of  WP  is  assigned  on  the  student's  permanent  record; 
however,  if  the  student  is  judged  by  the  instructor  to  be  failing,  a  grade  of  F  is  assigned  on  the 
student's  permanent  record,  and  the  student  becomes  ineligible  for  further  registration. 

A  student  may  not  use  a  Schedule  Revision  Card  to  drop  his  or  her  only  course  but  must 
officially  withdraw  from  the  University.  To  withdraw  officially  from  the  University,  a  student 
must  come  to  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  and  complete  a  permit  to 
withdraw. 

Graduate  Grading 

Grades  for  graduate  students  enrolled  in  graduate  courses  must  be  reported  as  one  of  the 
following: 

H  —  clear  excellence  S  —  satisfactory  progress  on  thesis 

P  —  entirely  satisfactory  I  —  work  incomplete 

L  —  low  passing  WP  —  withdraw  passing 
F  -  fail 

A  student  receiving  grades  of  L  on  any  three  courses  or  on  12  semester  hours  (whichever 
comes  first)  or  any  grade  of  F  is  ineligible  to  continue  in  graduate  studies. 

When  special  circumstances  warrant,  students  declared  ineligible  under  the  preceding 
paragraph  may  be  reinstated  upon  petition  by  the  student  to  the  Graduate  Administrative 
Board.  Each  such  petition  must  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  endorsement  or  nonendorse- 
ment  from  the  Dean  of  the  School  or  College  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled.  Any 
reinstatement  is  provisional  in  that  an  additional  grade  below  P  will  again  result  in  the 
student's  ineligibility. 

An  incomplete  grade  may  be  given  if  the  course  instructor  determines  that  exceptional 
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circumstances  warrant  extending  the  time  for  the  student  to  complete  the  course  work.  The 
instructor  may  set  the  maximum  allowable  period  for  completion  of  the  course  work,  but  in  no 
case  will  extension  exceed  one  year.  If  the  time  allowed  is  to  be  less  than  one  year,  this 
information  should  be  transmitted  in  writing  to  the  student,  with  a  copy  to  the  Director  of 
Graduate  Studies.  If  within  12  months  a  grade  change  request  has  not  been  submitted  by  the 
instructor,  the  incomplete  automatically  becomes  an  F. 

Grades  of  H,  P,  L,  S,  F,  and  WP  are  permanent  grades  and  can  be  changed  only  by  the 
Director  of  Graduate  Studies  in  cases  of  arithmetical  or  clerical  error  or  as  a  result  of  protest  of 
grade. 

Procedure  for  Protest  of  Grade 

Any  student  who  protests  a  course  grade  shall  first  attempt  to  resolve  the  matter  with  the 
instructor  involved.  Failing  to  reach  a  satisfactory  resolution,  the  student  may  appeal  the 
grade  in  accordance  with  the  procedures  outlined  below.  Such  appeal  must  be  made  not  later 
than  the  last  day  of  the  next  regular  semester. 

The  student  shall  present  the  appeal  in  writing  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  or  School  within 
which  the  protested  grade  was  awarded.  By  conferring  with  the  student  and  the  instructor, 
the  Dean  will  seek  resolution  by  mutual  agreement.  Failing  such  resolution,  the  Dean  will 
transmit  the  written  appeal  to  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies.  The  Director  will  convene  the 
Grade  Appeals  Committee. 

The  Grade  Appeals  Committee  will  consist  of  the  Director  as  chairman  and  five  members  of 
the  graduate  faculty  appointed  by  the  Director.  If  the  Committee  affirms  the  instructor's 
decision,  the  Director  will  notify  in  writing  the  faculty  member,  the  student,  and  the  appro- 
priate Dean.  If  the  Committee  supports  the  student's  appeal,  it  shall  prescribe  the  method  by 
which  the  student  will  be  reevaluated.  If  the  reevaluation  results  in  a  grade  change,  the 
established  Course  Grade  Change  procedure  will  be  followed.  The  grade  resulting  from  the 
reevaluation  is  final  and  may  not  be  further  appealed. 

Residence  Credit  Computation 

Conversion  of  semester  hours  to  residence  credit  is  on  the  following  basis: 

1.  Nine  or  more  semester  hours  in  a  given  semester  earn  a  full  semester  of  residence. 

2.  Six  to  eight  semester  hours  earn  one-half  semester  of  residence. 

3.  Three  to  five  semester  hours  earn  one-fourth  semester  of  residence. 

4.  Credits  earned  in  any  summer  session  count  towards  residence  credit  on  the  same  basis 
as  courses  taken  in  regular  semesters. 

Master's  Degree  Examination 

Every  master's  candidate  must  pass  either  a  written  comprehensive  examination  covering 
his  or  her  field  of  study,  or  an  oral  comprehensive  examination  covering  all  course  work 
required  for  the  degree,  or  both,  according  to  the  decision  of  his  or  her  department  or  School. 
Neither  examination  may  be  taken  until  the  course  work  is  completed  or  until  the  final  courses 
are  in  progress  and  must  be  scheduled  in  conformance  with  the  deadline  established  by  the 
Dean  of  the  School  or  College  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled.  If  a  thesis  is  required,  a  final  oral 
defense  of  the  thesis  may  be  required  in  addition  to  the  comprehensive  examination,  or  as  part 
of  the  oral  examination. 

A  committee  of  at  least  three  members  of  the  graduate  faculty  (at  least  two  of  whom  must  be 
in  the  major  program)  evaluates  the  student's  work  for  the  master's  degree,  approves  any 
thesis  required,  and  administers  any  oral  examination  that  may  be  given.  If  the  student  has  a 
minor  field  of  study,  at  least  one  member  of  the  student's  committee  must  represent  the 
program  of  the  minor. 

A  master's  candidate  who  fails  either  a  comprehensive  written  or  oral  examination  may  not 
take  the  examination  a  second  time  until  at  least  three  months  have  elapsed.  No  student  may 
take  an  examination  a  third  time  without  approval  of  the  Graduate  Administrative  Board.  A 
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student  passes  an  examination  only  on  approval  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
examining  committee.  The  vote  of  the  examining  committee  is  considered  to  be  final. 

Registration  for  Thesis 

Every  student  required  to  write  a  master's  thesis  must  register  for  a  minimum  of  three  hours 
of  thesis  credit.  A  maximum  of  six  credit  hours  for  the  thesis  may  be  used  toward  course 
requirements  for  the  master's  degree.  During  each  term  that  a  student  is  working  on  a  thesis, 
he  or  she  should  register  for  as  many  hours  as  are  academically  appropriate,  except  that,  if  the 
required  hours  of  thesis  credit  have  been  taken,  the  student  may  register  for  zero  credit  hours 
so  long  as  this  is  the  only  course  for  which  he  or  she  is  registered. 

Any  student  engaged  in  thesis  research  and/or  writing  that  involves  the  use  of  University 
faculty  or  facilities  must  be  registered  during  the  semester  or  summer  session  in  which  he  or 
she  is  using  faculty  time  or  facilities,  whether  the  student  is  in  residence  or  not.  This 
registration  may  be  for  zero  credit  hours  if  the  student  had  registered  previously  for  the 
required  number  of  semester  hours  of  thesis  credit.  Provided  that  no  use  of  University  faculty 
and/or  facilities  is  required,  a  student  need  not  be  registered  in  the  semester  in  which  the 
degree  is  to  be  awarded. 

Foreign  Language  Requirement 

Foreign  language  requirements  differ  from  one  graduate  degree  program  to  another.  At  an 
early  stage,  a  graduate  student  should  consult  his  or  her  graduate  program  advisor  concerning 
what  foreign  language,  if  any,  will  be  required.  The  requirement  for  a  student  in  a  given 
program  must  be  one  of  the  options  approved  for  that  program  by  the  Graduate  Administra- 
tive Board. 

Each  department  or  curriculum  shall  determine  when  a  graduate  student  must  fulfill  a 
foreign  language  requirement,  provided  that  such  requirement  be  satisfied  before  a  student  is 
admitted  to  candidacy.  At  the  time  a  student  requests  admission  to  candidacy,  his  or  her  Dean 
will  be  asked  to  certify  on  the  application  of  candidacy  that  such  requirement  has  been  met. 

Application  for  Admission  to  Candidacy  and  for  the  Degree 

A  student  in  a  master's  degree  program  applies  for  admission  to  candidacy  at  the  time  of 
application  for  the  degree.  To  be  eligible  for  graduation  each  student  must  apply  for  a  specific 
graduation  on  or  before  the  deadline  shown  in  the  Calendar  of  Events. 

If  a  student  has  already  applied  for  candidacy  and  for  the  degree  but  fails  to  meet  a  deadline 
for  a  particular  graduation,  he  or  she  must  reapply  for  the  degree,  specifying  a  new  graduation 
date. 

Degree  Time  Limits 

A  graduate  student  has  five  calendar  years  from  the  date  of  first  registration  in  the  graduate 
program  to  complete  the  master's  degree.  Courses  transferred  from  other  graduate  schools 
for  application  toward  degree  requirements  must  have  been  taken  within  the  specified  time 
limits  for  that  degree. 

When  extenuating  circumstances  warrant,  an  extension  of  the  degree  time  limit  may  be 
granted  a  student  upon  his  or  her  petition  to  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies.  At  the  same 
time  such  a  petition  is  filed,  the  student  should  request  the  Dean  of  the  School  or  College  in 
which  he  or  she  is  enrolled  to  forward  to  the  Graduate  Administrative  Board  a  recommenda- 
tion regarding  the  extension. 

MASTER  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  offers  a  program  of  study  leading  to  a 
Master  of  Business  Administration  degree  for  any  qualified  holder  of  a  bachelor's  degree  from 
an  accredited  college  or  university  regardless  of  undergraduate  field  of  study.  The  program's 
objective  is  the  development  of  the  broadly  educated  professional  manager. 
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Degree  Requirements 

1.  Fifty-four  semester  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  credit  must  be  satisfactorily 
completed  for  the  degree.  This  number  of  credit  hours  may  be  reduced  for  students  who 
qualify  for  and  are  granted  certain  course  waivers.  Petitions  for  waiver  are  submitted  to  the 
Dean  of  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration  upon  acceptance  for  admission  into 
the  program.  Despite  the  number  of  waivers  granted,  a  minimum  of  42  semester  hours  of 
graduate  study  must  be  completed.  Up  to  six  hours  of  graduate  study  may  be  accepted  as 
transfer  from  an  accredited  college  or  university.  However,  the  last  36  hours  of  graduate  study 
must  be  completed  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

2.  The  student  must  satisfy  a  minimal  mathematics  requirement  in  calculus.  This  require- 
ment may  be  satisfied  by  completing  Mathematics  225,  its  equivalent,  or  by  passing  the 
Advanced  Placement  Test  (AB)  in  calculus. 

3.  The  student  must  successfully  complete  a  qualifying  examination  consisting  of  a  written 
comprehensive  examination. 

4.  Each  student  must  complete  the  approved  course  of  study  within  five  years  of  the  date  of 
first  registration  for  graduate  study. 

Course  Requirements  for  the  Master  of  Business  Administration  Degree 

Students  with  undergraduate  or  graduate  work  in  business  administration  may  have  the 
program  of  study  reduced  through  waivers  for  certain  courses. Students  with  no  prior  work  in 
business  administration  will  be  required  to  take  the  following  program. 
A.  Common  Body  of  Knowledge  (21  semester  hours) 

The  followng  courses  comprise  the  common  body  of  knowledge  essential  to  a  basic 
understanding  of  modern  business  and  managerial  practice.  These  courses  must  be  com- 
pleted by  each  student  unless  evidence  of  substantial  academic  work  in  such  courses  at  the 
undergraduate  or  graduate  level  is  presented.  Requirements  may  be  waived  on  a  course- 
by-course  basis  by  the  MBA  Admissions  Committee  subject  to  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration. 

ACG  501  Financial  Accounting  (3) 

ECN  520  Economic  Analysis  I  (3) 

BUS  503  Quantitative  Methods  (3) 

BUS  510  Legal  Environment  and  Business  Regulation  (3) 

BUS  550  Management  of  Organizations  (3) 

FIN  535  Managerial  Finance  (3) 

MKT  545  Marketing  Management  (3) 

B.  Professional  Competence  and  Integrative  Applications  (27  semester  hours) 

In  addition  to  the  Common  Body  of  Knowledge,  the  following  courses  develop  depth 
and  breadth  of  knowledge  and  provide  analytical  skills  for  practical  application.  All  students 
will  be  expected  to  complete  these  courses  unless  extensive  evidence  of  prior  study  in  such 
courses  at  the  undergraduate  or  graduate  level  is  presented.  Although  waiver  of  courses  in 
this  group  is  rare,  requirements  may  be  waived  on  a  course-by -course  basis  by  the  MBA 
Admissions  Committee  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  Cameron  School  of 
Business  Administration.  NO  WAIVERS  OR  TRANSFER  CREDIT  WILL  BE  GRANTED 
FOR  BUSINESS  555,  BUSINESS  565,  AND  BUSINESS  595  UNDER  ANY  CONDITIONS. 

ACG  502  Managerial  Accounting  (3)  ' 

ECN  521  Economic  Analysis  II  (3) 

BUS  504  Management  Science  (3) 

BUS  555  Practice  of  Management  (3) 

BUS  557  Production/Operations  Management  (3) 

BUS  565  Current  Issues  in  Business  (3) 

BUS  595  Corporate  Policy  and  Strategy  (3) 
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FIN  536       Financial  Policy  (3) 
MKT  546    Strategic  Marketing  (3) 

C.  Electives  (6  semester  hours) 

Candidates  will  strengthen  their  knowledge  and  sharpen  their  skills  in  particular  areas 
by  taking  at  least  two  courses  from  the  five  elective  areas:  Accountancy,  Economics, 
Management,  Marketing,  and  Finance. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAM  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
Course  Descriptions 

ACCOUNTANCY 

ACG  501.  Financial  Accounting  (3)  An  intensive  course  in  accounting  principles  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  concepts  underlying  income  determination,  preparation  and  interpre- 
tation of  financial  statements  and  the  managerial  uses  of  accounting  information. 
Topics  include  transaction  analysis,  asset  valuation  and  expense  recognition,  capital 
structure  and  tools  of  financial  analysis. 

ACG  502.  Managerial  Accounting  (3)  Prerequisite;  Accounting  501.  Interpretation  and  use 
of  accounting  information  in  the  planning,  coordination  and  controlling  of  business 
activities.  Topics  include  cost  behavior,  manufacturing  and  distribution  cost-volume- 
profit  relationships;  effects  of  taxation  and  price  level  changes  on  business  decisions; 
budgeting  and  responsibility  accounting.  Case  studies  emphasized. 

ACG  503.  Advanced  Managerial  Accounting  (3)  Prerequisite:  Accounting  502.  An  in-depth 
study  of  cost  concepts  appropriate  for  decision-making  and  of  the  budgetary  procedures 
used  in  planning  and  control.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  relating  recent  advances  in  the 
quantitative  and  behavioral  sciences  to  the  role  of  the  contemporary  managerial 
accountant.  Case  analysis  is  emphasized. 

ACG  506.  Current  Issues  in  Financial  Accounting  (3)  Prerequisite:  Accounting  501. 
Advanced  study  of  the  principles  and  theory  underlying  the  preparation  of  financial 
statements.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  problems  related  to  pension  plans,  long-term 
leasing  arrangements,  refunding  of  bonds  outstanding,  allocation  of  income  taxes, 
changing  price  levels,  and  other  controversial  issues.  Utilizes  text,  authoritative  state- 
ments, and  articles  from  the  current  literature. 

ACG  508.  Taxation  and  Business  Decisions  (3)  Prerequisite:  Accounting  502.  The  account- 
ing and  managerial  effects  of  taxation  upon  decisions,  policies,  and  procedures  in  the 
planning,  organization,  and  operation  of  a  business  enterprise.  Areas  covered  include 
the  taxing  process;  taxation  of  individuals,  corporations  and  fiduciaries;  investment 
incentives;  capital  gains  and  losses;  tax  shelters;  and  tax  planning.  Problems  and  case 
analysis  are  used. 

ACG  591.     Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  MBA  Coordinator. 

BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 

BUS  503.  Quantitative  Methods  (3)  Prerequisite:  Completion  of  mathematics  through  calcu- 
lus. Techniques  for  the  analysis  of  business  data.  Topics  include  descriptive  and  inferen- 
tial statistical  methods,  introductory  computer  concepts,  and  computer  programming 
m  BASIC. 

BUS  504.  Management  Science  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business  503.  Quantitative  techniques  for 
the  solution  of  business  problems.  Topics  represent  the  areas  of  mathematical  pro- 
gramming, inventory  theory,  simulation,  queueing  theory,  network  theory,  and  game 
theory.  Emphasizes  the  mathematical  formulation  and  solution  of  problems  using  a 
computer. 
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BUS  507.  Advanced  Business  Statistics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business  503.  Advanced  statistical 
applications  used  to  support  the  business  decision-making  process.  Topics  include 
multiple  linear  regression,  nonlinear  regression,  time  series  analysis,  experimental 
design,  decision  theory,  and  non-parametric  statistics. 

BUS  508.  Management  Information  Systems  (3)  Analysis  of  the  business  system  which 
captures  and  processes  data  and  delivers  the  resulting  information  to  the  manager. 
Focuses  upon  the  analysis  and  design  of  computer-based  information  systems  through 
case  analysis. 

BUS  510.  Legal  Environment  and  Business  Regulation  (3)  A  study  of  the  management 
process  and  how  it  is  influenced  by  the  constitutional,  legislative,  judicial,  regulatory, 
administrative,  and  social  forces  exerted  on  the  business  and  social  environment. 

BUS  550.  Management  of  Organizations  (3)  A  study  of  fundamental  principles  associated 
with  managing  organizations.  Particular  attention  is  directed  to  planning,  organizing, 
staffing,  directing,  and  controlling  the  organization's  human  and  economic  resources. 
Includes  an  examination  of  the  historical  development  of  organizations. 

BUS  555.  Practice  of  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business  550.  Major  problems  and 
decision  areas  confronting  middle  and  upper-level  managers.  Topics  include  long-range 
planning,  management  by  objectives,  project  management,  leadership  style,  and  per- 
formance appraisal.  Case  analysis  is  used  to  foster  application  of  current  managerial 
techniques  to  the  analysis,  solution,  and  prevention  of  organizational  problems. 

BUS  556.  Personnel  and  Labor  Relations  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business  550.  A  study  of  man- 
power planning,  training  and  development,  job  analysis,  employee  evaluation,  labor 
legislation,  and  the  collective  bargaining  process.  This  course  is  designed  to  foster  a 
managerial  understanding  of  the  management  of  human  resources  rather  than  a 
technical  orientation. 

BUS  557.  Production/Operations  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business  504  and  Business 
550.  Techniques  to  aid  the  operations  manager  in  making  key  decisions  during  the 
initial,  online,  and  control  stages  of  production.  Topics  include  product  and  process 
design;  facility  size,  location  and  layout;  demand  forecasting;  production  and  work  force 
planning;  quality  control;  and  facilities  maintenance.  Formulation  of  problems  for 
solution  by  the  computer  is  an  integral  part  of  the  course. 

BUS  558.  Organizational  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business  550.  An  examination  of  the 
persistent  human  problems  in  organizations  including  motivation,  resistance  to 
change,  interpersonal  and  intergroup  conflict,  managing  superior/subordinate  rela- 
tions. This  course  incorporates  ideas  from  the  behavioral  sciences  to  provide  a  founda- 
tion for  identifying  and  solving  the  human  side  of  an  organization's  operations.  Case 
studies  are  emphasized. 

BUS  565.  Current  Issues  in  Business  (1-3)  Current  and  emerging  issues  which  affect  and  are 
affected  by  business.  Focuses  upon  identifying,  understanding,  and  predicting  con- 
straints and  opportunities  relevant  to  the  managerial  decision  process.  Topics  will  vary 
from  one  course  offering  to  another.  (At  least  three  (3)  hours  of  this  course  are  required 
of  all  candidates.) 

BUS  591.     Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  MBA  Coordinator. 

BUS  595.  Corporate  Policy  and  Strategy  (3)  Prerequisite:  To  be  taken  in  the  final  year  of  the 
candidate's  program  of  study.  An  integrative  course  focusing  on  factors  considered  by 
top-level  executives  in  formulating  both  short-term  and  long-term  corporate  strategy. 
Particular  attention  is  directed  toward  analysis  of  business  trends,  development  of 
corporate  strengths,  and  formulation  of  policies  and  plans.  Involves  extensive  use  of 
case  analysis. 
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ECONOMICS 

ECN  520.  Economic  Analysis  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  Completion  of  mathematics  through  calcu- 
lus. Economic  analysis  of  demand,  cost,  resource  allocation,  and  decision  making  in 
alternative  market  structures.  Additional  topics  include  regulatory  effects,  pricing 
strategy,  and  business  forecasting. 

ECN  521.  Economic  Analysis  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  Economics  520.  An  examination  of  the 
economic  environment  in  which  business  make  decisions.  Topics  include  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy  as  they  affect  the  availability  and  cost  of  funds  and  the  effect  of  government 
regulation  and  tax  policy  on  firm  investment  decisions.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid 
to  the  factors  affecting  current  and  future  inflation,  unemployment,  and  exchange 
rates. 

ECN  546.  International  Trade  and  Finance  (3)  Prerequisites:  Finance  536  and  Economics 
521.  A  study  of  the  principles  underlying  world  trade,  exchange  rate  adjustments, 
balance  of  payments  analysis,  international  financial  markets,  direct  foreign  invest- 
ment, the  international  monetary  system  and  the  new  international  economic  order. 
Discusses  U.  S.  commercial  policy,  transnational  corporations,  international  joint  ven- 
tures, economic  integration,  preferential  treatment  and  trading  practices  of  countries 
outside  of  the  IMF  currency  bloc. 

ECN  591.     Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  MBA  Coordinator. 

FINANCE 

FIN  535.  Managerial  Finance  (3)  Prerequisites:  Accounting  501  and  Economics  520.  Finan- 
cial decision-making  in  the  modern  business  organization.  Topics  include  the  acquisi- 
tion and  use  of  funds,  capital  budgeting,  cost  of  capital,  capital  asset  pricing,  portfolio 
analysis  and  financial  statement  analysis.  Case  studies  emphasized. 

FIN  536.  Financial  Policy  (3)  Prerequisite:  Finance  535.  Conceptual  foundations  for  a  theory 
of  financial  management,  the  structure  of  major  areas  of  financial  management  and  the 
theoretical  content  and  validity  of  formalized  techniques  for  improving  decision  making 
in  the  areas  of  capital  budgeting,  capital  structure,  cost  of  capital,  dividend  policy  and 
mergers.  Case  studies  will  be  used  to  supplement  the  conceptual  foundations.  Emphasis 
will  be  on  the  policy  decisions  and  how  they  affect  the  valuation  of  the  firm. 

FIN  537.  Financial  Institutions  and  Markets  (3)  Prerequisite:  Economics  521.  Financial 
institutions  as  suppliers  of  funds  to  the  money  and  capital  markets.  Comparative 
financial  policies  and  portfolio  considerations  of  institutions  in  the  context  of  their 
changing  market  environments.  The  impact  of  the  economic  and  regulatory  climate  on 
portfolio  adjustments  will  also  be  examined.  Cases  will  be  used  extensively. 

FIN  538.  Investments  and  Portfolio  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisites:  Finance  535.  Analysis  of 
financial  assets  as  appropriate  investment  alternatives.  Analysis  and  evaluation  of 
securities  and  portfolio  management.  Securities  market  information  and  theories  of 
security  selection  will  be  examined. 

FIN  591.     Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  MBA  Coordinator. 

MARKETING 

MKT  545.  Marketing  Management  (3)  An  examination  of  the  major  factors  to  be  considered 
in  the  analysis,  development,  and  control  of  marketing  programs.  Particular  attention  is 
directed  to  decisions  concerning  product  service  offering,  price  strategy,  promotional 
methods,  and  the  channels  of  distribution.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  role  that  market- 
ing plays  in  the  overall  operation  of  the  firm. 
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MKT  546.  Strategic  Marketing  (3)  Prerequisite:  Marketing  545.  Major  factors  considered 
are  setting  marketing  objectives,  identifying  market  opportunities,  selecting  target 
markets,  developing  new  products,  formulating  integrated  marketing  strategies,  and 
solving  marketing  problems.  Case  analysis  is  used  extensively  to  foster  the  application 
of  marketing  models  and  techniques  to  improve  organizational  performance. 

MKT  548.  Promotional  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  Marketing  545  Theories  and  practi- 
ces of  advertising,  sales  management,  and  sales  promotion  as  they  relate  to  the  total 
marketing  effort.  Attention  is  directed  to  sales  forecasting,  media  analysis,  and  the 
criteria  for  evaluating  the  results  of  the  integrated  marketing  program.  Case  study  is 
emphasized. 

MKT  549.  Marketing  Research  and  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisites:  Business  503  and  Marketing 
545.  An  examination  of  methods  of  gathering,  processing,  and  analyzing  information 
from  the  marketplace.  Topics  covered  include  problem  identification,  research  design, 
primary  and  secondary  sources  of  data,  methods  of  data  collection,  scaling  methods,  and 
sampling  techniques.  Particular  attention  is  directed  to  data  generation  methods  and 
improving  marketing  decision-making. 

MKT  591.     Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  MBA  Coordinator. 

MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  offers  three  master's  degree  programs  in 
professional  education:  (l)  a  Master  of  Education  program  in  Elementary  Education  v^ith 
tracks  in  Early  Childhood  Education  (K-3)  and  Intermediate  Education  (4-9);  (2)  a  Master  of 
Education  program  in  Special  Education;  and  (3)  a  Master  of  Education  program  in  Educational 
Administration  and  Supervision  with  tracks  in  Educational  Administration  and  Curriculum 
Supervision.  Program  requirements  are  outlined  below. 

Elementary  Education 

The  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Education  in  Elementary  Education  provides 
advanced  professional  training  for  individuals  holding,  or  qualified  to  hold.  North  Carolina 
Class  "A"  teacher  certification  in  Early  Childhood  Education  (K-3)  or  Intermediate  Education 
(4-9).  Within  the  program,  specialties  are  offered  in  Early  Childhood  Education  or  Interme- 
diate Education.  The  36-semester-hour  program  is  comprised  of  15  semester  hours  of  concep- 
tual and  technical  studies  common  to  both  specialties,  15  semester  hours  in  the  area  of 
specialization,  and  six  semester  hours  of  electives. 

Based  upon  the  view  of  the  professional  as  a  decision-maker,  the  program  addresses  the 
needs  for  conceptual  and  procedural  bases  for  decision-making  and  for  specific  alternatives 
within  the  student's  anticipated  area  of  professional  practice.  Accordingly,  the  program  is 
comprised  of  a  "professional  core"  treating  essential  conceptual  foundations  and  general 
technologies  and  "tracks"  in  which  the  specific  information  needs  are  addressed. 

I.  Elementary  Core 

Education  500,  Human  Development  and  Learning  (3) 
Education  502,  The  School  as  a  Social  System  (3) 

Education  520,  Instructional  Development  (3)  .   .  .  • 

Education  523,  Research  in  Education  (3) 
'Education  530,  Curriculum  (3) 

II.  Early  Childhood  Education  Track 

Education  502,  Language  Development  (3) 

Education  531,  Study  of  Teaching  in  Early  Childhood  Education  (3) 
'Education  535,  Diagnosis  and  Teaching  of  Reading/ Language  Arts  (3) 
Education  542,  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  (3) 
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Elect  one  of  the  following  Iwo: 
Education  543,  The  Teaching  of  Social  Studies  (3)  or 
Education  544,  Teaching  of  Science  m  the  Elementary  Schools  (3) 
Electives,  Six  (6)  semester  hours. 

Education  599,  Thesis,  may  be  selected  (6  semester  hours) 

III.   Intermediate  Education  Track 

A.  Common  Requirements 

'Education  536,  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Content  Areas  (3) 
Education  549,  Middle  School  Education  (3) 

B.  Concentration  (Select  "1"  or  "2"  or  "3"  below) 

1.  Language  Arts  Concentration  (Required  of  teachers  with  Class  "A"  Language  Arts 
Concentration) 

Education  537,  Linguistics  for  Teachers  (3) 
Six  (6)  semester  hours  elected  from  the  following: 
Education  501,  Language  Development  (3) 
'Education  535,  Diagnosis  and  Teaching  of  Reading/ Language  Arts  (3) 
Education  538,  Teaching  of  Writing  (3) 
Education  540,  Adolescent  Literature  (3) 
Education  541,  Speech  Activities  m  the  Classroom  (3) 

2.  Math/Science  Concentration 

Select  three  (3)  courses,  2  from  1  area — either  math  or  science. 
Education  542,  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  (3) 
Education  544,  Teaching  of  Science  in  the  Elementary  School  (3) 
'Education  546,  Diagnosis  and  Remediation  in  Mathematics  (3) 
Education  548,  Inquiry — The  Method  of  Science  (3) 

3.  Interdisciplinary  Concentration 

Select  three  (3)  courses  among  the  following  in  Elementary  Instruction  representing 
three  (3)  of  the  following  content  areas:  Language  Arts,  Social  Studies,  Mathematics, 
Science. 

Education  501,  Language  Development  (3) 
'Education  535,  Diagnosis  and  Teaching  in  Reading/ Language  Arts  (3) 

Education  537,  Linguistics  for  Teachers  (3) 

Education  538,  Teaching  of  Writing  (3) 

Education  540,  Adolescent  Literature  (3) 

Education  542,  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  (3) 

Education  543,  Teaching  Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary  School  (3) 

Education  544,  Teaching  Science  in  the  Elementary  School  (3) 
'Education  546,  Diagnosis  and  Remediation  in  Mathematics  (3) 

Education  548,  Inquiry — The  Method  of  Science  (3) 

C.  Electives,  Six  (6)  semester  hours 

Education  599,  Thesis,  may  be  selected  (6  semester  hours) 

'Field-based  activities  will  be  required  in  this  course.  Such  activities  will  be  cooperatively 
designed  and  supervised  by  University  and  field  personnel. 

No  language  requirement  is  stipulated.  Competence  in  appropriate  inquiry  procedures  will 
be  developed  through  the  required  course.  Instructional  Development.  A  comprehensive  examina- 
tion will  be  required. 
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Special  Education 

The  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Education  in  Special  Education  provides  advanced 
professional  training  for  individuals  holding,  or  qualified  to  hold.  North  Carolina  Class  "A" 
teacher  certification  in  Special  Education  in  at  least  one  area  of  exceptionality.  The  program  is 
cross  categorical  in  nature  with  emphasis  in  three  areas  of  the  mildly  handicapped:  mental 
retardation,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotionally  handicapped.  The  36-semester-hour  program 
is  comprised  of  15  semester  hours  of  conceptual  and  technical  studies,  15  semester  hours  in  the 
area  of  specialization,  and  six  semester  hours  of  controlled  electives. 

Based  upon  the  view  of  the  professional  as  a  decision-maker,  the  program  addresses  the 
needs  for  conceptual  and  procedural  bases  for  decision-making  and  for  specific  alternatives 
within  the  student's  anticipated  area  of  professional  practice.  Accordingly,  the  program  is 
comprised  of  a  "professional  core"  treating  essential  conceptual  foundations  and  general 
technologies,  and  a  concentration  in  special  education. 

I.  Special  Education  Core 

Education  501,  Language  Development  (3) 
Education  503,  Exceptional  Child  Development  (3) 
Education  511,  Organizational  Behavior  (3) 
Education  523,  Research  m  Education  (3) 
Education  530,  Curriculum  (3) 

II.  Concentration  (21  hours) 

A.  Group  1  (15  hours) 

Education  524,  Consultation  Strategies  for  Teachers  of  Exceptional  Children  (3) 

*Education  535,  Diagnosis  and  Teaching  of  Reading/Language  Arts  (3) 

*Education  546,  Diagnosis  and  Remediation  in  Mathematics  (3) 
Education  552,  Program  Development  for  the  Mildly  Handicapped  (3) 
Education  553,  Classroom  Management  of  Mildly  Handicapped  Children  (3) 

B.  Group  2  (6  selected  hours) 

Education  504,  Issues  and  Trends  in  Special  Education  (3) 

Education  554,  Educating  Young  Handicapped  Children  (3) 

Education  555,  The  Mildly  Handicapped  Adolescent  (3) 

Education  556,  Mental  Retardation  in  School  and  Society  (3) 

Education  557,  Learning  Disabled  Children  and  Adolescents  (3) 

Education  558,  Educating  Emotionally  Disturbed  Children  (3) 

Education  591,  Independent  Study  (3) 

Education  595,  Selected  Topics  in  Education  (related  to  exceptional  children)  (3) 

Education  599,  Thesis  may  be  selected  (6) 
No  language  requirement  is  stipulated.  Competence  in  appropriate  inquiry  procedures  will 
be  developed  through  the  required  course.  Research  in  Education.  A  comprehensive  examination 
will  be  required. 

Students  who  are  accepted  provisionally  (without  special  education  certification)  will  need  to 
take  additional  undergraduate  courses  to  become  certified. 

*Field-based  activities  will  be  required  in  this  course.  Such  activities  will  be  cooperatively 
designed  and  supervised  by  University  and  field  personnel. 

Educational  Administration  and  Supervision 

The  Master  of  Education  program  in  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision  provides 
educational  leadership  training  for  individuals  holding,  or  qualified  to  hold.  North  Carolina 
Class  "A"  teacher  certification.  Within  the  program,  specialties  are  offered  leading  to  certifi- 
cation for  the  professional  roles  of  principal  or  curriculum-instruction  specialist.  The  thirty- 
three  semester-hour  program  is  comprised  of  fifteen  semester  hours  of  conceptual  and 
technical  studies  common  to  both  specialties,  twelve  semester  hours  in  the  area  of 
specialization,  and  six  semester  hours  of  electives. 
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Based  upon  the  view  of  the  professional  as  a  decision-maker,  the  program  addresses  the 
needs  for  conceptual  and  procedural  bases  for  decision-making  and  for  specific  alternatives 
urithin  the  student's  anticipated  area  of  professional  practice.  Accordingly,  the  program  is 
comprised  of  a  "professional  core"  treating  essential  conceptual  foundations  and  general 
technologies  and  "tracks"  in  which  the  specific  information  needs  are  addressed. 
I.  Administration-Supervision  Core 

Education  502,  School  as  a  Social  System  (3) 

Education  510,  Organizational  and  Control  of  American  Education  (3) 
Education  511,  Organizational  Behavior  (3) 
Education  521,  Decision-Making  (3) 
Education  523,  Research  in  Education  (3) 
II.   Administrative  Track 

Education  512,  Legal  Structures  in  Education  (3) 
Education  560,  Personnel  Administration  (3) 
*Education  561,  Leadership  Applications  (3) 
Education  570,  Internship  in  Educational  Administration  (3) 
Electives,  Six  (6)  semester  hours 
III.  Supervision  Track 

Education  500,  Human  Development  and  Learning  (3) 
*Education  520,  Instructional  Development  (3) 
'Education  530,  Curriculum  Development  (3) 
Education  571,  Internship  in  Educational  Supervision  (3) 
Electives,  Six  (6)  semester  hours 

'Field-based  activities  will  be  required  in  this  course.  Such  activities  will  be  cooperatively 
designed  and  supervised  by  University  and  field  personnel. 

No  language  requirement  is  stipulated.  Competency  in  appropriate  inquiry  procedures  will 
be  developed  through  the  required  courses,  Decision-Making  and  Research  in  Education.  A  compre- 
hensive examination  will  be  required. 


GRADUATE  PROGRAM  IN  EDUCATION 
Course  Descriptions 

EDN  500.  Human  Development  and  Learning  (3)  Designed  to  provide  foundations  for 
decision-making  in  teaching  and  education,  thiscourse  will  focus  on  patterns  of  physical 
and  social  development  and  on  types  of  learning.  Activities  will  include  analysis,  discus- 
sion, and  application. 

EDN  501.  Language  Development  (3)  Focus  on  the  development  of  language  and  its  relation 
to  cognitive  processes  in  young  children.  Theories  of  language  learning  and  growth  are 
explored  in  terms  of  patterns  of  evidence  and  in  terms  of  implications  for  decision- 
making affecting  school  children.  Concepts  associated  with  language  structure,  func- 
tions, and  processes  are  developed.  A  variety  of  language  and  language-education  topics 
are  explored. 

EDN  502.  The  School  as  a  Social  System  (3)  Designed  to  develop  competency  in  the  analysis 
of  social  effects  upon  behavior  within  the  school,  this  course  will  include  an  examina- 
tion of  role,  value,  power,  and  control  systems  within  schools  and  how  these  systems 
relate  to  the  changing  functions  of  the  family  and  work  place.  This  information  will  be 
related  to  current  issues  in  the  educational  system,  such  as  compulsory  attendance,  level 
of  control,  biculturalism,  etc. 
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EDN  503.  Exceptional  Child  Development  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDN  501.  Designed  to  provide 
an  understanding  of  the  intellectual,  emotional,  and  physical  development  of  exceptional 
children.  The  interplay  of  biological  and  environmental  factors  that  produce  deviations 
in  development  is  examined.  Organized  around  a  developmental  approach  to  the  study 
of  exceptionality  that  suggests  strategies  for  determining  bases  of  exceptionality. 
Implications  of  development  differences  for  the  special  educator  will  be  stressed. 

EDN  504.  Issues  and  Trends  in  Special  Education  (3)  Designed  to  focus  on  emerging 
directions  related  to  the  education  of  exceptional  children.  Relevant  social,  educational, 
bio-medical,  developmental,  psychological,  and  legal  issues  will  be  examined  as  well  as 
implications  for  the  schools. 

EDN  510.  Organization  and  Control  of  American  Education  (3)  The  course  will  include  a 
study  of  the  roles  of  agencies  involved  m  the  governance  of  education,  sources  of 
finance  and  supportive  services.  Activities  will  include  lectures,  simulated  exercises  and 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  field  activities^ 

EDN  511.  Organizational  Behavior  (3)  Designed  to  develop  competency  in  the  analysis  of 
behavior  in  educational  organizations,  this  course  will  include  an  examination  of  orga- 
nizational theory  with  particular  attention  to  the  utility  of  social  systems  theory  as  a 
basis  for  effective  educational  leadership.  A  variety  of  activities  including  simulation 
and  case  studies  will  be  used  to  demonstrate  application  in  school  settings. 

EDN  512.  Legal  Structures  in  Education  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDN  510  or  permission  from 
department.  The  two  purposes  of  this  course  are  (1)  to  develop  knowledge  of  constitu- 
tional, statutory,  and  case  law  related  to  education  and  knowledge  of  state  and  local 
governmental  structures  and  (2)  to  develop  skills  and  abilities  in  analysis  and  design  of 
educational  practices  for  consistency  with  established  legal  principles,  ^he  course  con- 
tent will  include  a  study  of  the  U.S.  and  N.C.  constitutions,  selected  state  and  federal 
court  cases,  the  N.C.  system  of  educators,  federal  statutes  related  to  education,  and  the 
structures  of  local  governments.  Activities  will  include  lecture,  discussion,  library 
research,  and  group  and  individual  analysis  of  existing  school  system  practices  and 
design  of  legally-consistent  practices. 

EDN  520.  Instructional  Development  (3)  Intended  to  provide  students  with  the  knowledge 
and  skill  required  for  designing  and  evaluating  instructional  plans,  units,  and  educa- 
tional programs.  This  course  will  include  concern  for  such  topics  as  types  of  learning, 
learning  hierarchies,  task  analysis,  educational  goal  and  objective  formulation,  assess- 
ing learner  entry  skills,  and  evaluation.  The  course  will  include  a  variety  of  activities 
with  a  strong  emphasis  on  group  problem  solving  and  individual  projects.  Students  will 
undertake  projects  relevant  to  their  in-school  experience. 

EDN  521.  Decision-Making  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDN  510  or  permission  from  department.  This 
course  is  designed  to  develop  knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities  in  identification  and 
analysis  of  decision  situations  and  decision  alternatives,  in  procedures  for  choice,  and  in 
design  and  analysis  of  educational  information  system.  Contents  will  include  study  of 
alternative  decision-making  models,  procedures  for  choice,  evaluation  of  educational 
programs,  and  educational  information  systems.  The  activities  will  include  lecture, 
discussion,  and  simulated  and  real  applications  to  decision  situations  in  school  systems. 

EDN  522.  Educational  Media  (3)  Intended  to  provide  students  with  the  theory  and  practical 
skills  necessary  for  selecting,  producing,  and  evaluating  mediated  materials  in  educa- 
tion. Students  will  learn  to  produce  a  variety  of  audio-visual  materials  including 
graphics,  transparencies,  slides,  video-tapes.  In  addition,  there  will  be  considerable 
emphasis  on  photography  including  developing  and  printing.  Instruction  in  operating 
and  troubleshooting  equipment  will  also  be  treated.  The  primary  goal  of  this  course  is  to 
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develop  confidence  and  competency  in  the  media  area.  This  course  will  include  lectures 
and  a  workshop  format.  Students  will  produce  a  variety  of  mediated  projects  during  the 
course. 

EDN  523.  Research  in  Education  (3)  This  course  is  designed  to  develop  research  competen- 
cies required  for  interpretation  and  critique  of  research  report  and  for  design  and 
conduct  of  research  for  educational  decision-making.  Contents  will  include  measure- 
ment, problem  identification  and  analysis,  research  design,  selected  statistical  analysis 
procedures,  data  interpretation  and  reporting  and  research  critique.  Activities  will 
include  lecture,  discussion,  research  critique,  simulated  and  actual  proposal  develop- 
ment, simulated  report  development,  and  computer  analysis  of  actual  data. 

EDN  524.  Consultation  Strategies  for  Teachers  of  Exceptional  Children  (3)  Designed  to 
develop  communication  skills  relevant  for  the  decision-making  roles  of  the  special 
education  teacher.  Emphasis  on  group  dynamics,  conflict  resolution,  generation  of 
alternative  solutions,  interview  procedures,  parent  conferences,  team  meetings,  orienta- 
tion for  general  educators,  and  mainstreaming  handicapped  children. 

EDN  530.  Curriculum  (3)  Develops  a  conceptual  framework  for  understanding  curriculum 
in  relation  to  other  aspects  of  educational  systems.  Students  learn  to  evaluate  curricula 
in  terms  of  structural  elements,  underlying  value  orientations,  and  assumptions  about 
subject  matter  and  about  learning.  Introduction  to  issues  of  curriculum  change,  imple- 
mentation, evaluation,  development,  and  design. 

EDN  531.     Study  of  Teaching  in  Early  Childhood  Education  (3)  Prerequisites  EDN  500,  EDN 

501,  EDN  502,  EDN  520,  or  department  approval.  Designed  to  improve  teaching 
performance  and  to  develop  competencies  in  the  critical  analysis  of  teaching  in  the  early 
grades,  this  course  will  include  an  in-depth  study  of  teaching  in  the  early  grades  by 
observation  and  participation  using  different  interaction  analysis  formats  for  studying 
and  analyzing  teaching. 

EDN  532.  Comparative  Studies  in  Early  Childhood  Education  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  502  or 
approval  of  department.  Designed  to  provide  information  for  comparing  and  contrast- 
ing preschools  from  an  international  perspective,  this  course  will  include  an  in-depth 
cross-cultural  survey  of  early  childhood  education  in  selected  countries.  The  history  of 
philosophical  thoughts,  the  political  and  socio-economic  changes  and  research  efforts 
from  these  selected  countries  of  interest  to  American  early  childhood  educators  will  be 
studied  and  discussed. 

EDN  533.     Early  Childhood  Education  in  Focus  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  500,  EDN  501,  EDN 

502,  or  approval  of  department.  Designed  to  develop  the  ability  to  look  at  current  trends 
and  issues  in  early  childhood  education.  Objectively,  this  course  will  include  critical 
analysis  of  present  exemplary  programs,  practices,  resources,  and  legislation  related  to 
early  childhood  education.  The  student  will  be  involved  in  identifying  unresolved  issues 
in  early  childhood  education  and  writing  position  papers  about  these  issues. 

EDN  535.  Diagnosis  and  Teaching  of  Reading/Language  Arts  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  501 
and  EDN  530.  Designed  for  the  elementary  teacher,  this  course  focuses  on  building  the 
skills  and  understanding  needed  to  become  a  diagnostic  teacher.  In  addition  to  the 
review  of  skills  sequences  in  reading/language  arts,  the  student  will  study  a  variety  of 
diagnostic  materials  and  techniques  and  will  strengthen  knowledge  about  and  skills  in 
the  selection  of  appropriate  materials,  techniques  and  methods  in  teaching.  Develop- 
ment of  informal  tests  as  well  as  experiences  in  actual  diagnosis  will  be  required. 

EDN  536.  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Content  Area  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDN  501.  Designed  for 
the  middle  grades  teacher  of  math,  science,  social  studies,  and  English,  this  course  will 
identify  those  skills  of  reading  needed  in  all  content  areas  as  well  as  those  specific  to  each 
content  area.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  study  of  strategies  useful  in  teaching 
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reading  in  the  content  area  classroom.  Besides  the  study  of  appropriate  commercial 
materials,  students  will  be  required  to  develop  their  own  materials  useful  for  teaching 
reading  in  particular  content  area. 

EDN  537.  Linguistics  for  Teachers  (3)  A  study  of  current  American  English  and  of  the 
principles  of  scientific  analysis  of  spoken  and  written  language;  emphasis  on  under- 
standing that  nature  and  structure  of  the  language  that  students  bring  into  the 
classroom. 

EDN  538.     The  Teaching  of  Writing  (3)  Intensive  review  of  principles  of  grammar,  rhetoric 

and  usage  (approximately  Vz  of  course),  followed  by  projects  using  and  evaluating  actual 
samples  (both  expository  and  creative)  from  school-age  writers;  attention  also  to 
methods  of  instruction  and  to  the  range,  usefulness  and  availability  of  classroom 
materials. 

EDN  539.  Children's  Literature  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  500,  EDN  501,  EDN  502,  EDN  520, 
or  approval  from  department.  Designed  to  develop  skills  and  understanding  which 
would  improve  teachers'  competencies  in  formulating  sound  literature  programs,  this 
course  will  include  an  in-depth  study  of  the  functions  of  children's  literature  and  the 
different  criteria  for  evaluation  of  the  various  types  of  literature  suitable  for  children  at 
various  developmental  levels.  Areas  of  influence  that  are  producing  change  such  as 
paperbacks,  minorities  in  children's  books,  sexism  and  censorship  will  be  discussed. 

EDN  540.  Adolescent  Literature  (3)  A  comprehensive  study  of  literature  appropriate  for  the 
middle  grades,  its  value  in  the  school  curriculum  and  its  importance  in  fulfilling  intellec- 
tual, emotional,  and  cultural  needs  of  young  people.  Evaluation  and  bibliography  are 
emphasized;  classroom  techniques  and  the  use  of  related  material  are  covered.  Projects 
related  to  instructional  preparation  and  student  activities  are  required. 

EDN  541.  Speech  Activities  in  the  Classroom  (3)  Designed  to  develop  teacher  competency  in 
teaching  communication  skills.  Topics  will  include  communication  processes,  sequence 
and  scope  of  communications  curriculum,  bibliography,  and  methcxlology  in  a  range  of 
communications  skills.  Activities  will  include  lectures,  individual  and  group  presenta- 
tions, and  an  individual  project. 

EDN  542.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  500  and  EDN  530.  Focus  of 
materials  and  methods  for  teaching  mathematics  in  grades  K-9,  with  emphasis  on  the 
logical,  psychological,  and  sociological  foundations  of  mathematics  education.  A  survey 
of  curricula  appropriate  at  the  K-9  level.  Library  research  in  current  topics  related  to  the 
teaching  of  mathematics. 

EDN  543.  The  Teaching  of  Social  Studies  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDN  500,  EDN  501,  EDN  530. 
Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  various  techniques  and  methods  to  be  used  in  the 
teaching  of  social  studies.  Teaching  strategies  including  simulation,  inquiry  and  value 
clarification  will  be  explored  through  research,  observation,  demonstration,  and,  when 
applicable,  field  trips.  Each  student  will  prepare  a  major  unit  of  study  which  will  require 
both  individual  and  group  participation. 

EDN  544.  Teaching  of  Science  in  the  Elementary  School  (3)  To  assure  that  science  at  the 
elementary  school  level  is  taught  from  a  theoretical  and  conceptual  base,  content  will 
include  studying  theories  and  concepts  related  to  science  taught  at  the  elementary 
school  level.  Activities  will  include  development  of  successful  methods  of  teaching 
through  the  use  of  individual  and  group  projects.  Opportunities  will  be  provided  to  field 
test  methods  proposed.  Materials  needed  for  a  successful  science  program  and  sources 
from  which  these  materials  may  be  secured  will  be  discussed. 

EDN  545.  Black  Literature  and  Resources  for  Teachers  (3)  A  survey  of  Black  literature, 
including  the  examination  of  material  published  for  classroom  use  in  the  public  schools 
and  the  authors  who  have  made  contributions  to  this  field. 
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EDN  546.  Diagnosis  and  Remediation  in  Mathematics  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  500,  EDN 
530,  and  EDN  542.  The  study  and  application  of  teaching  mathematics  in  the  diagnostic 
mode.  Included  will  be  a  historical  review  of  diagnostic  procedures  in  mathematics,  a 
survey  of  mathematics  curriculum,  an  examination  of  the  theoretical  models  of  diagno- 
sis and  of  materials  useful  to  the  classroom  teacher  or  clinician,  intensive  work  with 
children  experiencing  difficulty  in  mathematics  will  be  required. 

EDN  548.  Inquiry — The  Method  of  Science  (3)  The  course  assumes  initial  level  competency 
in  the  curriculum  and  methods  of  science.  The  course  will  focus  on  the  conceptualiza- 
tion of  and  rationale  for  using  the  inquiry  method  of  teaching  science.  Students  will 
participate  in  activities  taken  from  a  variety  of  science  curriculum  programs  for  elemen- 
tary through  senior  high  school.  The  course  will  also  provide  students  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  and  practice  the  skills  needed  to  utilize  the  inquiry  method  and  to  guide 
scientific  investigations  at  K-12  levels.  Methodology  and  types  of  activities  appropriate 
to  the  student's  level  of  teaching  will  be  selected. 

EDN  549.  Middle  School  Education  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  500  and  EDN  502.  EDN  530 
recommended.  Study  of  educational  programs  for  upper  elementary  education  (junior 
high,  middle  school,  intermediate  school).  Review  of  learning,  physical,  and  social 
characteristics  of  "transescents"  and  historical  and  current  approaches  to  their  educa- 
tion. Comparison  andcontrast  of  curriculum,  instruction,  administrative  and  organiza- 
tional features  of  exemplary  and  typical  intermediate,  middle  and  junior  high  schools. 

EDN  550.  Nature  and  Needs  of  Exceptional  Children  (3)  This  course  is  designed  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  major  categories  of  exceptional  children.  Emphasis  will  be 
on  characteristics  etiology,  educational  procedures,  and  psycho-social  implications. 
Activities  will  include  lecture,  discussion,  and  practical  applications  of  concepts  and 
strategies.  This  course  is  only  open  to  elementary  curriculum  and  administration/super- 
vision students. 

EDN  552.  Program  Development  for  Mildly  Handicapped  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  502  and 
530.  Designed  to  develop  an  understanding  of  how  to  develop  and  teach  relevant 
curriculum  to  handicapped  children  through  systemic  instruction.  Focus  on  characteris- 
tics and  etiology,  assessment,  planning,  implementation  of  instructional  plans,  and 
selection  and  utilization  of  appropriate  methods  and  materials  for  a  wide  range  of 
curricular  areas. 

EDN  553.  Classroom  Management  of  Mildly  Handicapped  Children  (3)  Designed  to  develop 
knowledge  and  skills  necessary  for  planning  and  implementing  various  classroom 
management  strategies.  Focus  on  observation  and  measurement  of  behaviors,  design  of 
classroom  management  strategies,  utilization  of  strategies  in  the  special  education  and 
regular  classroom  environment. 

EDN  554.  Educating  Young  Handicapped  Children  (3)  Overview  of  early  childhood 
education  for  the  handicapped.  Trends  toward  early  identification  of  handicapping 
conditions  and  appropriate  intervention  strategies  will  be  examined.  Methods  for 
dealing  with  developmental  delays  in  regular  and  special  preschool  settings  will  be 
studied.  Working  with  parents  and  primary  caretakers  of  young  handicapped  children 
will  be  emphasized. 

EDN  555.  The  Mildly  Handicapped  Adolescent  (3)  Designed  to  provide  a  basis  for 
understanding  the  educational  needs  of  mildly  handicapped  adolescents.  The  following 
topics  will  be  covered  during  the  course:  the  impact  of  handicapping  conditions  on  the 
developmental  tasks  of  adolescence;  strategies  for  the  remediation  of  deficits  in  basic 
skills;  the  interrelationship  of  vocational  intervention;  the  current  status  of  educational 
programs  for  the  mildly  handicapped. 
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EDN  556.  Mental  Retardation  in  School  and  Society  (3)  Emphasis  on  historical  aspects,  social 
and  family  relationships,  characteristics,  diagnosis,  institutionalization  and  etiology  of 
mental  retardation. 

EDN  557.  Learning  Disabled  Children  and  Adolescents  (3)  Emphasis  on  historical  aspects, 
social  and  family  relationship,  characteristics,  diagnosis  and  etiology  of  learning  disabled 
individuals. 

EDN  558.  Educating  Emotionally  Disturbed  Children  (3)  Overview  of  the  field  of  emotional 
disturbance.  Emphasis  on  the  concept  of  emotional  disturbance  and  behavioral 
disorders,  etiology,  diagnosis,  characteristics,  teaching  and  intervention  strategies, 
theory,  supportive  services,  and  current  trends  in  the  field. 

EDN  560.  Personnel  Administration  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  502,  EDN  510,  EDN  511,  EDN 
521,  or  permission  from  department.  This  course  is  designed  to  develop  knowledge, 
skills,  and  abilities  in  specification  and  analysis  of  roles  and  role  performance,  and  in 
selection,  supervision,  and  utilization  of  personnel  resources.  The  contents  will  include 
educational  roles,  criteria  for  role  performance,  personnel  selection  criteria  and  proce- 
dures, personnel  policies  and  practices,  and  labor  relations.  Activities  will  include 
lecture,  discussion,  analysis  and  design  of  simulated  and  actual  personnel  procedures, 
and  a  variety  of  simulated  personnel  related  tasks. 

EDN  561.  Leadership  Applications  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  502,  EDN  510,  EDN  511,  EDN 
521,  or  permission  from  department.  This  course  is  designed  to  develop  skills  and 
abilities  in  analysis,  initiation,  establishment,  and  maintenance  of  specific  educational 
procedures.  The  contents  will  include  specific  procedures  for  scheduling,  office  man- 
agement, pupil  control,  co-curricular  program  design  and  management,  curricular 
program  design  and  management,  communications,  information  systems,  and  budget- 
ing. Activities  will  include  lecture,  discussion,  visitation,  simulated  and  actual  applica- 
tions, and  selected  practicum  experiences. 

EDN  562.  Automation  in  Administrative  and  Instructional  Practices  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN 
510  or  permission  from  department.  The  purpose  of  this  rourse  is  to  develop  knowl- 
edge, skills,  and  abilities  required  for  decision-making  about  automation  of  procedures 
and  for  design  and  implementation  of  automated  procedures.  The  content  will  include  a 
study  of  alternative  procedures  for  automation,  including  computer  applications  and 
specific  procedures  for  personnel  accounting,  scheduling,  planning,  instruction,  and 
information  management.  Activities  will  include  lecture,  discussion,  and  a  variety  of 
simulated  and  real  design,  analysis,  and  production  problems. 

EDN  563.  Educational  Environments  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  502,  EDN  510,  EDN  511,  or 
permission  from  department.  This  course  is  designed  to  develop  knowledge,  skills,  and 
abilities  in  the  analysis,  design,  and  change  of  physical  and  social  environments  in 
education.  Contents  will  include  design,  organization,  control,  and  effects  of  physical 
and  social  climates  of  schools  and  classrooms.  Activities  will  include  lecture,  discussion, 
library  research,  and  a  variety  of  group  and  individual  simulated  and  real  design  and 
analysis  problems. 

EDN  564.  Politics  and  Policy-Making  in  Education  (3)  A  study  of  the  theories,  processes, 
functions,  limits,  alternatives,  goals,  and  consequences  of  policy-making  as  the  primary 
objective  of  politics  in  education;  evaluation  and  analysis  of  policy-making  at  the  local, 
state  and  federal  levels  of  education;  nature  and  dynamics  of  policy-making  by  local  and 
state  school  boards,  state  legislatures  and  the  federal  government. 

EDN  570.  Internship  in  Educational  Administration  (3)  Designed  to  provide  experience 
related  to  major  aspects  of  the  role  of  principal.  Observation  will  be  made  of  principals 
and  assistant  principals  and  reports  written  based  on  these  observations  and  literature 
reviews.  The  major  emphasis  of  the  internship  will  be  upon  the  human  resources 
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management  aspects  of  the  principal's  role  in  task  areas  such  as  staff  development, 
supervision  and  evaluation,  community  relations  and  student  development.  Additional 
topics  of  investigation  will  include  such  administrative  task  areas  as  budget  develop- 
ment, budget  allocation,  fiscal  management,  reporting  and  instructional  scheduling. 
Students  with  experience  in  the  role  of  principal  or  assistant  principal  may  request 
waiver  of  this  course  requirement. 

EDN  571.  Internship  in  Educational  Supervision  (3)  Designed  to  provide  experiences  related 
to  major  aspects  of  the  role  of  supervisor.  Observations  will  be  made  of  supervisors  and 
reports  written  based  on  these  observations  and  literature  reviews.  The  major  emphasis 
of  the  internship  will  be  upon  the  human  resources  management  aspects  of  the 
supervisor's  role  in  task  areas  such  as  staff  development,  teacher  relations,  principal 
relations,  and  relations  with  outside  consultants.  Additional  topics  of  investigation  will 
include  such  supervisory  task  areas  as  program  planning,  curriculum  review,  budget 
development,  budget  allocations,  fiscal  management,  and  reporting.  Students  with 
experience  in  the  role  of  supervisor  may  request  waiver  of  this  course  requirement. 

EDN  591.  Independent  Study  (3)  Prerequisite:  Fifteen  semester  hours  of  graduate  credit  and 
permission  of  instructor.  Intensive  study  of  topic  in  the  student's  area  of  specialization. 

EDN  595.  Special  Topics  in  Education  (1-4)  Seminars  of  varying  duration  and  credit  may  be 
arranged  for  the  study  of  special  topics  relevant  to  student  needs  not  served  by 
established  graduate  courses.  Seminars  of  this  nature  may  be  offered  only  upon 
approval  of  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies.  A  maximum  of  six  semester  credit  hours 
may  be  counted  toward  degree  requirements. 

EDN  599.  Thesis  in  Education  (1-6)  Prerequisites:  EDN  523,  at  least  18  additional  hours 
toward  Master's  degree,  and  permission  of  instructor.  Intensive  study  of  topic  selected 
by  student  and  approved  by  thesis  committee.  Includes  definition  of  problem,  review  of 
related  literature,  application  of  appropriate  methodology,  and  interpretation  of  results 
and  conclusions.  Oral  presentation  and  defense  of  thesis  required. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  MARINE  BIOLOGY 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  offers  a  program  of  study  leading  to  a 
Master  of  Science  degree  in  Marine  Biology.  The  program  is  designed  so  as  to  fulfill  three 
general  student  goals:  (1)  to  prepare  students  for  further  graduate  work  leading  to  a  Ph.D. 
degree  elsewhere;  (2)  to  prepare  students  either  as  professional  biologists  or  as  managers  of 
coastal  and  marine  resources  who  are  trained  to  deal  with  contemporary  problems  in  the 
environment;  and  (3)  to  upgrade  the  effectiveness  of  classroom  instruction  by  public  school 
teachers.  The  curriculum  of  the  program  consists  of  three  tracks:  Marine  Biology,  Biological 
Oceanography,  and  Coastal  Biology.  Each  track  is  designed  to  provide  the  necessary  latitude 
to  allow  the  student,  in  consultation  with  his  faculty  committee,  to  develop  a  program  of  study 
which  will  fit  a  particular  need. 

Degree  Requirements 

1.  Programs  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  require  a  minimum  of  thirty  semester 
hours  of  graduate  study.  A  maximum  of  6  semester  hours  of  credit  may  be  transferred  from 
another  accredited  institution.  Grades  earned  on  transfer  work  must  be  equivalent  to  "B"  or 
better.  A  minimum  of  24  semester  hours  of  graduate  study  must  be  completed  in  residence. 

2.  The  student  must  demonstrate  competency  in  a  foreign  language:  French,  German, 
Spanish,  or  Russian.  A  computer  language,  i.e.,  PL/1,  FORTRAN,  or  BASIC,  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  foreign  language  requirement  upon  the  committee's  approval. 

3.  The  student  must  successfully  complete  a  qualifying  examination  consisting  of  two 
parts:  a  written  comprehensive  examination  based  upon  prior  course  work,  and  a  comprehen- 
sive oral  examination  administered  by  the  committee  within  two  weeks  of  the  written 
examination. 
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4.  Each  student  will  present  a  thesis,  based  on  original  research,  acceptable  to  the  commit- 
tee, prior  to  graduation. 

5.  Each  student  must  complete  an  approved  course  of  study  within  five  years  of  the  date  of 
first  registration  for  graduate  study. 

Requirements  for  the  Marine  Biology  track: 

A  minimum  of  six  hours  from  the  following: 

MBY  560     Estuanne  Biology  (3) 

MBY  562      Coastal  Ecosystems  (3) 

MBY  564      Biological  Oceanography  (3) 

MBY  569     Advanced  Oceanography  (3) 
and: 

MBY  501     Introduction  to  Scientific  Research  and  Presentation  (1) 

MBY  593     Colloquium  in  Marine  Biology  (1) 

MBY  595     Seminar  in  Marine  Biology  (1) 

MBY  599     Thesis  (3-6) 

A  minimum  of  15  hours  of  electives  of  which  at  least  12  hours  must  be  in  biology  with  at 
least  3  hours  from  each  of  the  following  categories:  physiology,  anatomy-morphology,  devel- 
opmental biology.  No  more  than  3  credits  of  MBY  591  (Directed  Individual  Study)  may  be 
used. 
Requirements  for  the  Biological  Oceanography  track: 

MBY  501      Introduction  to  Scientific  Research  and  Presentation  (1) 
MBY  564     Biological  Oceanography  (3) 
MBY  569     Advanced  Oceanography  (3) 
MBY  593     Colloquium  m  Marine  Biology  (1) 
MBY  595     Seminar  in  Marine  Biology  (1) 
MBY  596     Seminar  at  Sea  (1) 
MBY  599     Thesis  (3-6) 

A  minimum  of  fourteen  (14)  hours  of  electives  of  which  at  least  9  hours  must  be  in  biological 
topics.  No  more  than  3  credits  of  MBY  591  (Directed  Individual  Study)  may  be  used. 

Requirements  for  the  Coastal  Biology  track: 

MBY  501     Introduction  to  Scientific  Research  and  Presentation  (1) 

MBY  560     Estuanne  Biology  (3) 

MBY  562     Coastal  Ecosystems  (3) 

MBY  592     Seminar  at  the  Coast  (1) 

MBY  593     Colloquium  m  Marine  Biology  (1) 

MBY  595     Seminar  in  Marine  Biology  (1) 

MBY  599     Thesis  (3-6) 

A  minimum  of  14  hours  of  electives  of  which  at  least  9  hours  must  be  in  biology  courses.  No 
more  than  3  credits  of  MBY  591  (Directed  Individual  Study)  may  be  used. 

Deficiencies  will  be  ascertained  by  the  student's  committee  and  will  be  remedied  prior  to 
graduation. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAM  IN  MARINE  BIOLOGY 
Course  Descriptions 

MBY  501.  Introduction  to  Scientific  Research  and  Presentation  (1)  Scientific  manuscript 
preparation  and  communication  techniques:  manuscript  format,  graphics,  design  of 
experiments,  library  use,  and  writing  techniques.  One  lecture  and  one  laboratory  hour 
per  week. 
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MBY  510.  (Statistics  410)  Applied  Statistical  Methods  (3)  Prerequisite:  Credit  in  statistics. 
After  a  review  of  elementary  statistics,  the  following  major  areas  are  studied:  Non- 
parametric  methods,  analysis  of  variance  and  experimental  design  and  regression 
analysis.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MBY  512.  (Biology  410)  Electron  Microscopy  and  Cell  Ultra  Structure  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Course  in  cell  physiology  or  permission  of  instructor.  A  discussion  of  the  general  and 
specialized  techniques  of  transmission  and  scanning  electron  microscopy  and  their 
application  to  the  elucidation  of  the  structure  and  function  of  cell  organelles  in  plants 
and  animals.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week. 

MBY  512-51.  (Biology  410-51)  Electron  Microscopy  Laboratory  (1)  Corequisite:  MBY  512 
and  permission  of  instructor.  Techniques  for  fixing,  embedding  and  thin  sectioning  of 
tissue  will  be  demonstrated.  Students  will  prepare  a  material  of  choice  for  observation 
and  analysis  and  examine  the  prepared  material  with  the  electron  microscope.  Three 
laboratory  hours  per  week. 

MBY  515.  Membrane  and  Neurobiology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Course  in  physiology  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  Introduction  to  the  principles  of  diffusion,  osmosis,  active  transport 
and  membrane  biophysics  with  emphasis  on  cellular  and  whole  animal  ionic  and  osmotic 
regulation,  and  neurophysiology.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  marine  invertebrates  and 
vertebrates.  The  laboratory  will  give  experience  in  ion  measurements,  radioisotope 
handling,  flux  studies,  and  neurophysiological  techniques.  Three  lecture  and  three 
laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  525.  Marine  Microbiology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Course  in  microbiology  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Concepts  of  structure  and  function  of  microbes,  nutrition,  metabolism, 
adaptation  and  genetics  as  related  to  the  marine  environment.  The  laboratory  will 
center  on  techniques  of  studying  microbes  and  their  ecology,  and  the  systematics  of 
important, micro-organisms.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  530.  Invertebrate  Evolution  (3)  Prerequisite:  Basic  course  in  invertebrate  biology  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Critical  analysis  of  current  theories  on  the  origin  of  the 
invertebrates  and  on  origins  of  invertebrate  phyla.  The  course  will  include  a  review  of  the 
historical  development  of  evolutionary  thought  concerning  invertebrate  phylogeny, 
both  from  a  neontological  and  paleontological  viewpoint.  Relevant  data  from  modern 
studies  in  embryology,  larval  development,  comparative  morphology,  functional  mor- 
phology and  serology  will  be  stressed.  Each  student  will  be  required  to  prepare  a 
summary  paper  on  the  status  of  knowledge  for  a  selected  invertebrate  group.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

MBY  532.  (Geography  432)  Biogeography  (3)  Prerequisite:  Credit  in  physical  geography  or 
in  geology  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Principles  and  methodology  underlying  the  study 
of  the  distribution  of  organisms  in  aquatic  and  terrestrial  environments;  description  of 
modern  global  distribution  patterns  and  their  development  by  physiographic,  climatic 
and  evolutionary  events  in  the  past.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MBY  534.  (Biology  466)  Advanced  Ecology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Ecology.  Advanced  selected 
topics  in  ecosystem  energetics,  population  dynamics,  and  community  ecology.  Emphasis 
on  team  teaching  and  student  research.  Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

MBY  537.  (Biology  457)  Ichthyology  (4)  The  systematics,  evolution,  and  natural  history  of 
fishes,  with  field  work  emphasizing  the  ecology  and  behavior  of  fishes.  Field  trips  and 
individual  research  projects  required.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each 

week. 
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MBY  538.  Cytogenetic  Methodology  (2)  A  laboratory  course  introducing  the  techniques 
necessary  to  study  and  analyze  the  chromosomes  of  a  variety  of  organisms  including 
plants  and  animals.  One  four-hour  laboratory  each  week. 

MBY  540.  (Biology  465)  Biochemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry.  Chemical  prop- 
erties and  metabolism  of  amino  acids,  proteins,  carbohydrates,  lipids,  and  nucleic  acids; 
enzyme  kinetics;  bio-energetics,  regulatory  mechanisms.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MBY  542.  (Biology  467)  Biochemistry  Methodology  (3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Bio- 
chemistry and  consent  of  instructor.  A  laboratory  course  dealing  with  the  techniques 
and  methodology  of  modern  biological  chemistry.  Topics  include  various  types  of 
chromatography  and  isolation  and  assay  procedures  for  various  biological  molecules. 
One  lecture  and  five  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  544.  (Biology  440)  Developmental  Biology  (4)  Concepts  of  mechanism  and  control  in 
development.  Topics  include  cell  lineage  determination,  differential  gene  activity,  cell 
recognition  phenomena,  hormones,  and  environmental  control  of  development.  Plant 
and  animal  systems  studied  in  modern  research  literature  will  be  discussed.  Three 
lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  545.  (Biology  445)  Marine  Physiology  (4)  Introduction  to  physiological  systems  char- 
acteristic of  marine  vertebrates  and  invertebrates.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  mecha- 
nisms underlying  osmoregulation,  respiration,  temperature  regulation,  digestion  and 
movement.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  550.  Vertebrate  Systematics  (4)  Prerequisites:  Two  of  the  following:  Ornithology, 
Herpetology,  Mammalogy,  Ichthyology.  A  detailed  study  of  the  processes  of  speciation 
in  the  vertebrates,  including  the  theoretical  and  pragmatic  approaches.  Nomenclatorial 
procedures  will  be  discussed.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  551.  Advanced  Vertebrate  Biology  (2)  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  Individu- 
alized instruction  in  the  identification,  classification,  and  habitats  of  the  terrestrial 
vertebrates  of  the  coastal  zone.  This  course  will  emphasize  field  methodologies  and  is 
designed  to  fill  gaps  in  each  student's  knowledge  of  the  classes  of  terrestrial  verte- 
brates. Four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  552.  (Biology  462)  Deep  Sea  Biology  (3)  The  biology  of  animals  inhabiting  the  deep  sea 
environment  off  North  Carolina.  Emphasizes  faunal  zonation,  abyssal  zoogeography, 
high  pressure  and  low  temperature  adaptations,  reproductive  strategies,  origin  and 
speciation  in  deep  sea.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MBY  553.  Natural  History  of  Intertidal  Organisms  (3)  Prerequisite:  Basic  course  in  inverte- 
brate biology  or  permission  of  instructor.  A  study  of  the  strategies  adopted  by  major 
invertebrate  groups  inhabiting  the  intertidal  zone.  Field  trips  will  permit  the  student  to 
observe  and  identify  relationships  between  vertical  ranges  of  intertidal  organisms  and 
local  biological  and  physical  parameters  that  define  zonation.  An  individual  or  group 
project  on  some  aspect  of  recruitment,  site  preference,  succession,  or  competition  in 
intertidal  populations  will  be  required.  Two  lecture  hours  and  field  work. 

MBY  554.  (Biology  452)  Mammalogy  (4)  A  study  of  mammals,  emphasizing  their  evolution, 
taxonomic  relationships,  structural  and  physiological  adaptations,  and  life  histories. 
Laboratory  sessions  will  include  collection,  identification,  and  preparation  of  specimens 
and  observations  of  mammals  in  the  field.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours 
each  week. 

MBY  555.  Methods  in  Sedimentology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Introductory  course  in  geology  or 
permission  of  instructor.  An  introduction  to  the  most  important  analytical  techniques 
and  research  procedures  that  are  currently  used  for  studying  sediments.  Techniques 
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included  are:  size  analysis;  grain  shape;  grain  surface  texture;  textural  analysis;  compo- 
sitional analysis;  and  chemical  analysis.  Two  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratories 
each  week. 

MBY  556.  (Biology  456)  Ornithology  (4)  An  introduction  to  the  life  of  birds.  Emphasis  will  be 
on  the  identification,  classification,  evolution,  ecology,  and  life  histories  of  the  birds  of 
North  Carolina.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  557.  (Biology  454)  Herpetology  (4)  A  study  of  the  biology  of  amphibians  and  reptiles  of 
the  world.  Natural  history,  ecology,  morphology,  and  taxonomic  relationships  are 
stressed.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  558.  Biology  of  Recreational  and  Commercial  Fishes  (3)  Prerequisite:  Basic  course  in 
ichthyology  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Topics  will  broaden  the  student's  knowl- 
edge of  management  of  economically  and  socially  important  aquatic  resources  through 
discussions  on  ecology  and  fisheries  oceanography,  aquaculture,  fish  diseases  and 
contemporary  research.  The  emphasis  will  be  upon  fishes,  but  the  course  will  include 
information  on  shrimp,  molluscs,  whales  and  other  marine  species.  Two  lecture  and 
three  laboratory  periods  each  week. 

MBY  559.  (Biology  481)  Marine  Invertebrate  Zoology  (4)  A  field  oriented  course  which 
provides  in-depth  ecological  and  taxonomic  treatment  of  selected  invertebrate  groups. 
Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  560.  Estuarine  Biology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Course  in  general  ecology  or  permission  of 
instructor.  A  study  of  the  physical,  chemical  and  biological  interactions  of  the  estuarine 
area:  The  effect  of  currents  and  circulation  upon  biological  and  chemical  gradients;  the 
role  of  nutrients  in  organic  cycles,  primary  and  secondary  productivity  and  standing 
crops;  energy  transfer,  stability  and  stresses  in  marine  communities;  pollution  indicator 
species  and  endangered  species  in  the  estuarine  environment.  A  special  emphasis  will  be 
placed  upon  analytical  techniques  in  gathering  and  processing  estuarine  data  and  in 
evaluation  of  local  estuaries  with  respect  to  contemporary  management  planning.  Two 
lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  561.  Barrier  Island  Ecology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Course  in  general  ecology  or  permission 
of  instructor.  A  survey  of  the  dune  forest  and  tidal  marsh  flora  and  vegetation.  Topics 
will  include  descriptive,  physiological  and  applied  aspects  of  barrier  island  plants.  Special 
topics  include  dune  environment,  halophytes,  salt-spray  effects,  marsh  energetics  and 
nutrient  cycling.  Quantitative  techniques  will  be  used  in  characterization  of  island 
communities.  Two  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  562.  Coastal  Ecosystems  (3)  Prerequisite:  Course  in  general  ecology  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Ecology  of  the  major  plant  communities  on  the  Coastal  Plain.  Systematics, 
structure  and  functions  of  the  coastal  community  will  be  emphasized.  Biotic  and 
environmental  sampling  and  comparison  techniques  will  be  emphasized.  Two  lecture 
and  four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  563.  Physical  Oceanography  (4)  Dynamics  and  physics  of  the  ocean  with  emphases  on 
the  physical  properties  of  sea  water,  flow  dynamics,  and  circulation.  The  laboratory  will 
emphasize  instrumentation,  data  collection,  and  analyses  of  marine  dynamics.  Three 
lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  564.  Biological  Oceanography  (3)  Encompasses  a  spectrum  of  special  topics  on  factors 
that  control  the  distribution  patterns  of  marine  organisms.  The  topics  include:  identifi- 
cation and  evolution  of  marine  biomes;  seasonal,  temporal  and  spatial  trends  in  temper- 
ate marine  environment;  tropical  vs  polar  marine  productivity;  temperature  of  water 
masses  and  biological  implications  with  emphasis  on  gulf  stream  biology;  pelagic  and 
benthic  community  structure;   marine  food  chain  and  trophodynamics;  models  of 
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energy  flow  and  budgets;  biology  of  outer  continental  shelf;  recruitment  mechanism  as 
influenced  by  natural  and  man-made  causes.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  methods 
of  data  gathering  and  theories  behind  advanced  biological  oceanographic  techniques. 
Each  student  will  specialize  in  a  selected  topic  and  will  present  a  repof  t  at  the  end  of  the 
term.  Three  hours  each  week. 

MBY  565.  (Biology  458)  Fisheries  Biology  (4)  Prerequisite:  Ichthyology,  one  course  in 
statistics,  and  consent  of  instructor.  Advanced  studies  in  the  biology  of  fishes.  Such 
topics  as  age,  growth,  foods,  parasites,  population  dynamics,  reproduction,  and  eco- 
nomic pressures  are  covered.  A  technical  report  on  the  biology  of  a  fish  species  is 
required.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  566.  Behavioral  Ecology  of  Reef  Fishes  (3)  Prerequisite:  Course  in  ichthyology  or 
permission  of  instructor.  An  ecological  and  ethological  approach  to  the  study  of  reef  fish 
biology.  Current  theories  and  problems  dealing  with  the  ecological  niche,  competition, 
social  systems,  and  population  biology.  Two  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

MBY  567.  (Biology  460)  Limnology  (4)  Prerequisite:  A  laboratory  course  in  inorganic 
chemistry  or  permission  of  instructor.  An  examination  of  the  physical,  chemical,  and 
biological  characteristics  of  freshwater  systems,  particularly  lakes,  with  an  emphasis  on 
the  interrelationships  of  these  characteristics.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours 
each  week. 

MBY  569.  Advanced  Oceanography  (3)  Prerequisite:  An  introductory  descriptive  ocean- 
ography course.  This  course  will  consider  mechanisms  and  dynamics  of  the  ocean:  the 
physical  processes  propelling  oceanic  currents,  the  reception  and  transmission  of 
energy,  and  its  influence  upon  living  systems,  statics  and  dynamics  of  waves,  chemical 
distribution  in  the  sea  and  their  influence  upon  living  marine  organisms,  dynamics  of 
fertility  and  productivity  in  the  marine  environment.  Two  lecture  and  three  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 

MBY  570,  (Biology  468)  Planktonology  (4)  Prerequisite;  Invertebrate  Zoology  or  consent  of 
instructor.  The  classification,  productivity,  life  histories,  and  interrelationships  of 
planktonic  organisms  and  a  survey  of  the  literature  dealing  with  plankton.  Two  lecture 
and  four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  572.  (Biology  472)  Marine  Phycology  (4)  An  introduction  to  the  morphology,  life 
histories,  and  ecology  of  benthic  marine  algae  with  emphasis  on  special  topics  such  as 
morphogenesis,  ecotypic  variation  and  speciation,  phytogeography,  or  seasonal  perio- 
dicity of  growth  and  reproduction.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  574.  (Biology  475)  Plant  Taxonomy  (4)  Prerequisite:  Introductory  Botany.  An  intro- 
duction to  identification,  classification,  and  nomenclature  of  vascular  plants  with 
emphasis  on  the  flora  of  southeastern  North  Carolina.  Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 

MBY  576.  (Biology  474)  Comparative  Morphology  of  Vascular  Plants  (4)  A  detailed  study  of 
the  major  groups  of  vascular  plants  with  emphasis  on  structure,  life  histories, 
development,  and  phylogeny.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  577.  Marine  and  Estuarine  Mycology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mycology  or  permission  of 
instructor.  An  in-depth  survey  of  the  mycoflora  of  oceanic  and  estuarine  waters  with 
emphasis  on  collecting  and  culturing  techniques.  An  in-depth  treatment  of  taxonomy 
and  ecology  of  important  fungal  groups  will  also  be  given.  Two  lecture  and  three 
laboratory  hours  each  week. 
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MBY  580.  (Biology  480)  Field  Studies  in  Biology  (1-6)  A  research  experience-oriented  field 
course  offered  in  selected  regional  locales.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  distribution,  taxon- 
omy, and  ecology  of  animal  and/or  plant  organisms. 

MBY  585.  (Biology  485)  Special  Topics  in  Advanced  Biology  (1-6)  Designed  to  deal  with 
selected  topics  not  considered  in  detail  in  regular  course  of  ferings.More  than  one  topic 
may  be  taken  for  credit. 

MBY  588.  (Chemistry  476)  Chemical  Analysis  of  Natural  Waters  (2)  Prerequisite:  Permis- 
sion of  instructor.  Evaluation  of  common  chemical  methods  for  the  analysis  of  complex 
natural  waters  is  included.  Appropriate  use  of  these  methods  is  demonstrated.  Analyses 
studied  include  salinity,  chloride,  dissolved  oxygen  and  oxygen  demand,  pH  and  alkalin- 
ity, nutrients,  chlorophyll,  suspended  materials,  and  dissolved  metals.  One  lecture  and 
three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MBY  589.  (Chemistry  475)  Chemical  Oceanography  (3)  Sources,  distribution,  forms  of 
occurrence,  and  reactions  of  chemical  species  in  seawater.  This  course  will  emphasize 
estuarine  reactions,  dynamic  equilibria,  air-seawater  and  sediment-seawater  reactions, 
and  human  impact  on  the  oceans.  Prior  Geology  150  is  recommended.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

MBY  591.     Directed  Independent  Study  (3) 

MBY  592.  Seminar  at  the  Coast  (1)  Participation  in  planning  and  conducting  a  series  of  field 
exercises  in  the  coastal  zone  of  North  Carolina. 

MBY  593.  Colloquium  in  Marine  Biology  (1)  Investigation  and  discussion  of  selected  topics 
and  current  issues  through  the  interaction  of  students,  faculty,  and  expert  guest 
lecturers. 

MBY  595.     Seminar  in  Marine  Biology  (1)  Discussion  of  selected  topics  in  marine  biology. 

MBY  596.     Seminar  at  Sea  (1)  Participation  in  pre-cruise  planning  and  a  biological  oceanogra- 

phic  cruise  to  obtain  practical  knowledge  on  methods  of  sampling. 
MBY  599.     Thesis  (1-6) 
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Chapel  Hill;  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University. 

William  A.  Bryan,  Lecturer  in  Education,  B.S.,  Florida  State  University;  M.S.,  Indiana  University; 
Ed.D.,  University  of  Wyoming. 

John  B.  Buescher,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion.  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Virginia. 

Thomas  Joseph  Burke,  Assistant  Professor  of  Management,  A.B.,  Sacramento  State  College;  M.B.A., 
University  of  Miami. 

Grace  M.  Burton,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  A.B.,  Annhurst  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Connecticut. 
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Robert  H.  Byington,  Professor  of  English  and  Folklore,  A.B.,  Pennsylvania  State  University;  M.A., 
Lehigh  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Charles  L.  Cahill,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  A.B.,  Oklahoma  Baptist  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

Lawrence  Bruce  Cahoon,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  B.S.,  Washington  and  Lee  University; 
Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 

Denis  G.  Carter,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  A.B.,  Boston  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Florida. 

Frank  L.  Chapman,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Florida  State  University. 

Marilyn  K.  Christoph,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education,  B.S.,  Appalachian  State  University;  M.S., 
North  Carolina  A  &  T  State  University. 

Irwin  Garrett  Clator,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  West  Virginia  University. 

Catherine  Cecilia  Cleare,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  B.A.,  Hunter  College,  CUNY;  M.A.T., 
Bowling  Green  State  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland. 

William  James  Cleary,  Professor  of  Geology,  A.B.,  Southern  Illinois  University;  M.A.,  Duke 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina. 

John  P.  Clifford,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  B.A.,  St.  Francis  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York 
University. 

James  Glenn  Collier,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Ann  Louise  Conner,  Associate  Professor  of  Art,  B.A,  Salem  College;  Special  Studies  in  Art, 
Salem-Hofstra  University,  Asolo,  Italy;  M.  A.C.T.,  M.F.  A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

Ronald  E.  Copley,  Assistant  Professor  of  Finance,  B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Old  Dominion  University;  Ph.D., 
University  of  South  Carolina. 

Joanne  King  Corbeit,  Professor  of  English,  A.B.,  Coker  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Montreal. 

Thaddeus  G.  Dankel,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences,  B.S.,  Duke  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Princeton  University. 

Fred  Blount  Davenport,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Law,  B.A.,  M.B.A.,  J.D.,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Brian  F.  Davis,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics,  B.S.,  Bowling  Green  State  University;  Ph.D.,  North 
Carolina  State  Universtiy. 

Leslie  Broadhurst  Davis,  Lecturer  in  Management,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  East  Carolina  University. 

Richard  Ryder  Deas,  Professor  of  Music,  B.F.A.,  University  of  New  Mexico,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Juilliard 
School  of  Music;  Ed.D.,  Columbia  University. 

Howard  T.  DeHaven,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Medical  Technology,  B.S.,  Murray  State  University;  M.D., 
University  of  Louisville. 

Jack  Franklin  Dermid,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  B.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University;  M.S., 
Oregon  State  University. 

Richard  M.  Dillaman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology  and  Research  Associate  at  the  Institute  for  Marine 
Biomedical  Research,  B.A.,  University  of  Virginia;  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina. 
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James  C.  Dixon,  Professor  of  Political  Science,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Marshall  University;  Ph.D.,  Emory 
University. 

Richard  David  Dixon,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology,  B.A.,  University  of  Connecticut;  M.A., 
Marshall  University;  Ph.D.,  Emory  University. 

James  Allan  Dockal,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Iowa  State  University;  Ph.D., 
University  of  lov^a. 

Charles  Brooks  Dodson,  Professor  of  English,  B.A.,  DePauw  University;  M.A.,  Indiana  University; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Nebraska. 

Calvin  L.  Doss,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  B.S.,  Berry  College;  M.Ed.,  University  of  Georgia; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Joseph  B.  Dudley,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Medical  Technology,  B.S.,  Davidson  College;  M.D.,  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Carolyn  S.  Dunn,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Louisville;  Ph.D.,  Ohio 
State  University. 

Rodney  S.  Earle,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  Dip.  T.,  Kelvin  Grove  Teachers  College;  B.A., 
M.Ed.,  Brigham  Young  University;  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University. 

Charles  L.  Earney,  Assistant  Professor  of  Accountancy,  B.B.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin-Eau  Claire; 
M.B.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison;  CPA. 

Marc  R.  Ellington,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education,  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Springfield  College. 

Norman   E.   Ellis,   Associate   Professor  of  Education.   B.S.,   M.A.,   Ball   State   University;   Ph.D., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Patricia  Carol  Ellis,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  B.A.,  M.A.,  candidate  for  the  doctor's  degree. 
University  of  Georgia. 

William  Lester  Etheridge,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences,  B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of 
Illinois;  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University. 

Wyman  Glen  Fair,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences,  B.A.,  University  of  Missouri,  Kansas 
City;  M.A.,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Kansas. 

Claude  Herman  Farrell,  IIL  Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  B.S.,  M.E.,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 
State  University. 

Gary  L.  Faulkner,  Professor  of  Sociology,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ball  State  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Georgia. 

David  D.  Felt,  Assistant  Professor  and  Director  of  ROT C,  B.A.,  Dartmouth  College;  M.Ed.,  Georgia 
State  University. 

Kenneth  F.  Ferraro,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  B.A.,  Saint  Vincent  College;  M.A.,  Duquesne 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Akron. 

Carole  K.  Fink,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  B.A.,  Bard  College;  M.  A.,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University. 

Anne  MackieFitzgibbon,  Assistant  Professor  of  Drama,  A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

Timothy  F.  Fitzpatrick,  Instructor  in  Military  Science,  B.A.,  DePaul  University. 

Charles  Fort,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  B.A.,  Sienna  College;  M.F.A.,  Bow^ling  Green  State 
University. 

Isabel!  L.  Foushee,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  B.S.,  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University. 
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Dargan  Frierson,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences,  B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Greensboro;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Arizona. 

Charles  McGhee  Fugler,  Professor  of  Biology,  B.S.,  Tulane  University;  M.S.,  Louisiana  State 
University;  Ph.D.,  Auburn  University. 

J.  Mark  Galizio,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.A.,  Kent  State  University,  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee.. 

James  E.  Gardner,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music,  B.M.,  Oklahoma  City  University;  M.M.,  D.M.A., 
Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary;  post  doctoral  study,  North  Texas  State 
University. 

Mary  L.  Gendernalik,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  B.A.,  Michigan  State  University;  M.A.T., 
Ph.D.,  Wayne  State  University. 

Robert  Yesudian  George,  Professor  of  Biology  and  Research  Associate  at  the  Institute  for  Marine  Biomedical 
Research,  B.Sc,  Madras  Christian  College;  M.Sc,  Presidency  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Madras. 

Melvin  Lee  Gibson,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education,    B.S.,  M.A.,  Western  Carolina  University. 

Howard  William  Gillen,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Physiology,  B.S.,  M.D.,  University  of  Illinois. 

Nancy  Gilliland,  Instructor  in  Nursing,  B.S.N.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.N., 
Emory  University. 

Drema  S.  Greer,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education,  B.S.,  Clemson  University;  M.A.,  Tennessee  Tech 
University. 

Barbara  Ann  Greim,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences,  B.S.,  Ursinus  College;  Ph.D., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Kenneth  Rufus  Gurganus,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Bobby  Lee  Guthrie,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education,  A.B.,  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

Courtney  T.  Hackney,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  B.S.,  University  of  South  Alabama;  M.S., 
Emory  University;  Ph.D.,  Mississippi  State  University. 

John  Hamilton  Haley,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  A.B.,  Virginia  State  College;  M.A.,  Old 
Dominion  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

William  Woodward  Hall,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  B.A.,  Presbyterian  College;  M.S., 
Ph.D.,  Clemson  University. 

James  Clinton  Halsey,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  North 
Carolina  State  Universtiy. 

Arlene  Andersen  Hanerfeld,  Lecturer  and  Documents  Librarian,  B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Greensboro;  M.S.L.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Roy  Eugene  Harkin,  Professor  of  Education,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ball  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Claremont 
Graduate  School. 

Stephen  Coale  Harper,  Associate  Professor  of  Management,  B.B.A.,  University  of  New  Mexico; 
M.B.A.,  University  of  Arizona;  D.B.A.,  Arizona  State  University. 

William  Burleigh  Harris,  Professor  of  Geology,  B.S.,  Campbell  College;  M.S.,  West  Virginia 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
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Andrew  E.  Hayes,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute; 
Ed.D.,  University  of  Georgia. 

Hathia  A.  Hayes,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute; 
Ed.D.,  University  of  Georgia. 

Timothy  W.  Haywood,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics,  B.S.,  University  of  Georgia;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Robert  Taylor  Herbst,  Distinguished  Visiting  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences,  B.A.,  Duke  Univer- 
sity; M.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 

Hildelisa  Caridad  Hernandez,   Associate  Professor  of  Physics,  Sc.D.,  University  of  Havana. 

Vicente  Nestor  Hernandez,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences,  Sc.D.,  University  of  Havana. 

Sue  Ann  Cody  Hiatt,  Lecturer  and  Special  Collections  Librarian,  B.S.,  Ball  State  University;  M.L.S., 
Indiana  University. 

Joe  Eugene  Hickman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music,  B.M.,  West  Virginia  University;  M.M.,  D.M., 
Indiana  University. 

Robert  Price  Higgins,  Adjunct  Research  Professor  in  Biological  Oceanography,  B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of 
Colorado;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 

Roger  Post  Hill,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Finance,  B.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University;  M.S., 
Oklahoma  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University;  post-doctoral  study. 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Constance  M.  Hobbs,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art,  B.F.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill;  M.F.A.,  Boston  School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  Tufts  University. 

Nancy  LucindaHollifield,yls5!s;fl«f  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  B.A.,  Furman  University;  M.Ed., 
University  of  Georgia;  Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State  University. 

Clark  W.  Holtzman,  III,  Lecturer  in  English,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Indiana  University;  Ph.D.,  St.  Louis 
University. 

Larry  R.  Honeycutt,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education,  B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington;  M.A.T.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.. 

Frederick  M.  Hornack,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  B.S.,  Lowell  Technological  Institute;  Ph.D.,  Florida 
State  University. 

Paul  Edward  Hosier,  Professor  of  Biology,  B.S.,  New  Paltz  State  University  (New  York);  M.A., 
University  of  Massachusetts;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 

Eugene  William  Huguelet,  Associate  Professor  and  Director  of  Library  Sciences,  B.A.,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University;  M.L.S.,  Emory  University  . 

Harold  G.  Hulon,  Professor  of  Education,  A.B.,  M.Ed.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

Jairy  C.  Hunter,  Assistant  Professor  of  Management,  B.S.,  M.A.,  M.B.A.,  Appalachian  State 
University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 

John  R.  Huntsman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology,  B.S.,  Mount  Union  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Bryn 
Mawr  College. 

Albert  Donald  Hyers,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography,  B.A.,  Elmhurst  College;  M.A.,  Western 
Michigan  University;  Ph.D.,  Arizona  State  University. 

Susan  Mills  Isen,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion,  B.A.,  Reed  College;  Ph.D.,  Indiana 
University. 
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Lee  Anderson  Jackson,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.A.,  Hampden-Sydney  College;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida. 

Louise  Jackson,  Assistant  Professor  and  Serials  Librarian,  B.A.,  Winthrop  College;  M.L.S.,  Emory 
University. 

Paul  Emil  Jambor,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences,  M.A.,  Charles  University,  Prague; 
M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  Charles  University,  Prague. 

D.  Ronald  Johnson,  Assistant  Professor  and  Circulation  Librarian,  A.B.,  East  Carolina  University; 
M.L.S.,  George  Peabody  College. 

W.  Lee  Johnston,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science,  B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland. 

Lloyd  P.  Jones,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science,  B.A.,  Southern  Illinois  University;  M.S., 
Northeastern  University;  Ph.D.,  Northern  Illinois  University. 

Noel  K.  Jones,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  B.A.,  Harvard  College;  M.A.,  Stanford  University; 
Ph.D.,  Cornell  University. 

Rebecca  B.  Jones,  Lecturer  in  Chemistry,  B.A.,  Agnes  Scott  College;  M.S.,  Brown  University. 

Donald  F.  Kapraun,  Professor  of  Biology,  B.S.,  Eastern  Illinois  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin. 

Barbara    S.    Karfunkel,    Associate   Professor  of   Geology,      vor-diplom.    University   of   Freiburg 
(Germany);  Ph.D.,  University  of  Freiburg  (Germany). 

Norman  R.  Kaylor,  Professor  of  Accountancy,  B.S.,  Middle  Tennessee  State  University;  M.B.A., 
Georgia  State  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Mississippi. 

David    Stevenson    Kechley,    Assistant   Professor   of  Music,    B.A.,    B.M.,    M.M.,    University   of 
Washington;  D.M.A.,  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music. 

Jeanne  KemppaJnen,  Lecturer  in  Nursing,  B.S.N.,  Wayne  State  University;  candidate  for  M.S.N. 
degree.  East  Carolina  University. 

Anne  S.  Kendrick,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  B.A.,  Longwood  College;  B.S.,  M.S.,  Medical 
College  of  Virginia;  MT  (ASCP). 

Joseph  M.  Kishton,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University. 

Kathleen  Helena  Kowal,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.S.,  University  of  Maryland;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University. 

Randy  L.  LaCrange,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Toledo;  Ph.D., 
Rutgers  University. 

Caryl  Sue  Lamb,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.A.,  M.S.W.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa. 

Calvin  L.  Lane,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education,  A.B.,  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill. 

James  A.  Lanier,  III,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  B.A.,  University  of  Virginia;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
College  of  William  and  Mary. 

Louis  J.  LaNunziata,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  B.S.,  East  Stroudsburg  State  College; 
M.Ed.,  Bloomsburg  State  College;  Ph.D.,  The  Ohio  State  University. 

Mary  Ellen  Lawrence,  Lecturer  and  Assistant  Catalogue  Librarian,  B.S.,  University  of  Tennessee; 
M.L.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro. 
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Richard  A.  Laws,  y4ssisffln/  Professor  of  Geology,  B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington; 
M.A.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

Luther  Drew  Lawson,ylss!s/a«/  Professor  of  Economics,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Indiana  State  University;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Tennessee. 

Michael  H.  Leaken,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Medical  Technology,  B.A.,  Loyola  University;  M.D., 
University  of  Maryland. 

Stephen  D.  LeQuire,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art,  B.A.,  M.F.A.,  East  Tennessee  State  University. 

Patricia  Barker  Lerch,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology,  B.A.,  Cleveland  State  University;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University. 

Diane  E.  Levy,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Temple  University. 

Jack  B.  Levy,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  A.B.,  Duke  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State 
University. 

Charles  A.  Lewis,  Associate  Professor  of  Recreation,  B.S.,  New  York  State  Maritime  College;  M.S., 
Hofstra  University;  M.A.,  C.  W.  Post  College;  Ph.D.,  New  York  University. 

David  O.  Lewis,  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Law,  B.S.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington;  J.D.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Judith  Bledsoe  Lewis,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  B.S.,  East  Carolina  University;  M.S., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

David  Gregory  Lindquist,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  B.A.,  University  of  California-Los 
Angeles;  M.A.,  California  State  University-Hayward;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Arizona. 

Thomas  Corielli  Loftfield,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology,  B.A.,  William  and  Mary;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Richard  Long,  Lecturer  m  English,  A.B,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington;  M.A., 
candidate  for  the  doctor's  degree.  East  Texas  University. 

Jane  M.  Lowe,  Lecturer  in  Nursing,  B.S.  in  Nursing,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

William  F.  Lowe,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  A.B.,  M.  A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill;  candidate  for  the  doctor's  degree.  North  Carolina  State  University. 

Roger  CoyleLoYJery,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Southern  Illinois  University; 
Ph.D.,  Washington  University  (St.  Louis). 

Gabriel  G.  Lugo,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley. 

Carl  Victor  Lundeen,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill;  Ph.D.,  Rockefeller  University. 

Thomas  R.Lupton,y4ss!sfflnf  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences,  B.S.,  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University; 
graduate  study,  Texas  A  &  M  University. 

Robert  Dale  McCall,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology  and  Research  Associate  at  the  Institute  for  Marine 
Biomedical  Research,  B.S,  M.S.,  Florida  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Case  Western  Reserve 
University. 

Thomas  Culbreth  McCall,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill. 

James  G.  McCormick,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Physiology,  B.S.,  Bucknell  University;  Ph.D.,  Princeton 
University. 
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Ralph  C.  McCoy,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Medical  Technology,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Emory  University. 

Anne  Bowden  McCrary,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

James  Kevin  McGowan,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Phillip  McGuire,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  B.S.,  Bishop  College;  M.A.,  Southern  Methodist 
University;  Ph.D.,  Howard  University. 

Marjorie  Lynn  Mclnerney,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mar:agement,  B.S.,  University  of  Akron;  M.B.A., 
Marshall  University;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University. 

Harry  C.  McLamb,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music,  B.M.E.,  East  Carolina  University;  M.M.,  Southern 
Illinois  University. 

Melton  A.  McLaurin,  Professor  of  History,  B.S.,  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  South  Carolina. 

Sandra   C.   McLaurin,   Assistant   Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences,   B.S.,   M.A.,   East   Carolina 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina. 

Helen  Jones  Majette,  Instructor  in  Nursing,  B.S.N.,University  of  North  Carolina;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University. 

John  J.  Manock,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  B.S.,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College;  Ph.D.,  Ohio 
University. 

Charles   Daniel   Markun,   Lecturer  in   Geology,   B.A.,   University  of  Colorado;   M.S.,   M.Ag., 
University  of  Florida. 

Dorothy  P.  MarshaU,  Lecturer  in  Management,  B.S.,  East  Carolina  University;  graduate  study, 
George  Peabody  College. 

Ned  Harold  Martin,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  A.B.,  Denison  University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 

Sandy  Dwayne  Martin,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion,  B.A.,  Tougaloo  College;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University  &  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Sherrill    Virginia    Martin,    Associate   Professor   of  Music,    B.M.,    Samford    University;    M.M., 
University  of  Alabama;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Jane    Mathew,    Assistant   Professor   of  Music,    B.M.,    University   of   Nebraska-Lincoln;    M.A., 
University  of  Iowa;  M.M.,  Indiana  University. 

James  Joseph  Megivern,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Mary  Immaculate  College; 
S.T.L.,  Th.D.,  University  of  Fribourg;  S.S.L.,  Biblical  Institute,  Rome. 

James  Francis  Merritt,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  B.S.,  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University;  Ph.D., 
North  Carolina  State  University. 

Marcee  J.  Meyers,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  B.S.,  Syracuse  University;  M.Ed.,  American 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Florida. 

Terry  Lynn  Middleswarth,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education,  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  East  Central  State  College; 
M.S.,  Oklahoma  University;  graduate  study.  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

David   Keith    Miller,    Professor  of  Physical   Education,    B.S.,    Wake   Forest   University;    M.Ed., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University. 

Robert  Kent  Miller,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology,  A.B.,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Temple  University. 
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Sybil  K.  Miller,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  B.S,  Meredith  College;  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 
State  University. 

Joel  J.  Mintzes,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  Chicago;  Ph.D., 
Northwestern  University. 

John  E.  Morgan,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  B.S.,  The  College  of  William  and  Mary; 
M.S.I.M.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology;  Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Georgia. 

Thomas  Vernon  Moseley,  Professor  of  History,  B.A.,  East  Carolina  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Joann  McFerran  Mount,  Lecturer  in  Spanish,  B.A.,  University  of  Arkansas;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Kentucky. 

Richard  Terry  Mount,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish,  B.A.,  Vanderbilt  University;  M.A.,  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Kentucky. 

Peter  R.  Mueller-Roemer,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences,  Vordiplom,  University  of 
Mainz  (Germany);  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Bielfeld  (Germany). 

John  W.  Myers,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art,  B.A.,  Hobart  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Delaware. 

Lewis  E.  Nance,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Clemson  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  the 
Pacific. 

James  Harold  Nelson,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences,  B.E.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt 
University. 

RollaClayborne  Nelson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics,  B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

Darwin  R.  Newton,  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.A.,  Chadron  State  College;  M.S.,  Ed.D.,  University 
of  Northern  Colorado. 

Fletcher  Ragland  Norris,  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences,  B.A.,  Vanderbilt  University;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  George  Peabody  College;  post  doctoral  study,  Florida  State  University. 

Gary  A.  Olson,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  B.A.,  King's  College;  M.A.,  University  of 
Connecticut;  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Edward  Alexander  Olszewski,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics,  B.S.,  Worchester  Polytechnic 
Institute;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Barbara  Reilly  Otto,  Lecturer  in  Nursing,  B.S.,  College  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Elms. 

William  H.  Overman,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.A.,  Wake  Forest  University;  M.S., 
Ph.D.,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

David  Emerson  Padgett,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  A.B.,  Duke  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio 
State  University. 

Margaret  Holt  Parish,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  B.A.,  Elmira  College;  M.L.S.,  Simmons 
College;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University. 

James  F.  Parnell,  Professor  of  Biology,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University. 

Virginia  C.  Payne,  Lecturer  in  Nursing,  B.S.N.,  M.S.H.E,  M.S.N.,  East  Carolina  University. 

Elizabeth  A.  Pearsall,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
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Carlos  Alberto  Perez,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish,  A.B.,  Wake  Forest  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  North  CaroHna  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Michael  Thomas  Perone,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.S.,  University  of  Maryland;  M.S., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 

Cathy  Pittman,   Lecturer  in  Nursing,   B.S.N.,   University  of  Pittsburgh;  graduate  studies  in 
nursing.  East  Carolina  University. 

Daniel  Belk  Plyler,  Professor  of  Biology,  A.B.,  Pfeiffer  College;  M.  A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Sylvia  Knopp  Polgar,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  MSW, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Antonio  E.  Puente,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.A.,  University  of  Florida;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Georgia. 

Duncan  P.  Randall,  Professor  of  Geography,  A.B.,  University  of  Georgia;  M.A.,  Northv^estern 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

James  H.  Reeves.  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Northeastern  University. 

Patricia  A.  Rensma,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania 
State  University. 

J.  Paul  Reynolds,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Biology,  B.S.,  Guilford  College;  M.S.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Ph.D.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Robert  D.  Roer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology  and  Research  Associate  at  the  Institute  for  Marine  Biomedical 
Research,  B.S.,  Brown  University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 

Spencer  McMath  Rogers,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Research  Associate  in  Earth  Sciences,   B.S,  University  of 
Virginia,  M.S.,  University  of  Florida. 

W.  Terry  Rogers,  Associate  Professor  of  Drama  and  Speech,  B.A.,  University  of  Florida;  M.S.,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University. 

Lloyd  Earl  Rohler,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech   Communication,  B.A.,  M.A,  Ph.D,  Indiana 
University. 

Richard  Allan  Roscher,  Assistant  Professor  of  Accountancy,  B.B.A.,  University  of  Notre  Dame; 
M.B.A,  University  of  Denver;  CPA. 

Marlene  M.  Rosenkoetter,  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing,  Diploma  in  Nursing,  Barnes  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing;  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  University  of  Missouri;  Ph.D.,  St.  Louis  University. 

Gerald  S.  Rosselot,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  B.S.,  Wilmington  College  (Ohio);  M.A.,  DePauw 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

David  Byron  Roye,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  B.S.,  College  of  William  and  Mary;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Florida. 

Grace  Aisha  Rush-Gilliam,  Assistant  Professor  of  Health,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Clark  University;  M.Ed., 
Ed.D.,  Columbia  University/Teachers  College. 

David  M.  Russell,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Arizona. 

James  Carmen  Sabella,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology,  B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York, 
Cortland;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University. 

Shiva  Kumar  Saksena,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Agra  University, 
India;  M.  Stat.,  Indian  Statistical  Institute;  Ph.D.,  Louisiana  Tech  University. 
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Richard  J.  Sanders,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.A.,  University  of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara;  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University. 

Rebecca  Shields  Sawyer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Accountancy,  B.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University; 
M.B.A.,  Duquesne  University;  CPA. 

Yousry  Sayed,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Cairo  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Minnesota. 

John  H.  Scalf,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Sociology,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Stetson  University;  M.Div.,  Southeastern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Kentucky. 

Timothy  D.  Schick,  Adjunct  Professor  in  Earth  Sciences,  B.A,  Wayne  State  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Cincinnati. 

John  L.  Schilb,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,   B.A.,  M.A.,  Hofstra  University;  Ph.D.,  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Binghamton. 

Walter  Thomas  Schmid,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion,  B.A.,  M.  Phil.,  Ph.D.,  Yale 
University. 

William  Schneider,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  B.A.,  Stanford  University;  M.A.,  Duquesne 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

David  G.  Seiple,  Lecturer  in  English,  B.S.,  Thiel  College;  M.A.,  Edinboro  State  College;  Ed.D.,  East 
Texas  State  University. 

Jo  Ann  M.  Seiple,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  East  Texas  State  University. 

Sarah  Morris  Sellers,  Lecturer  in  Finance,  A.B.,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College;  M.B.A.,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Thomas  Howard  Shafer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  B.S.,  Duke  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio 
State  University. 

Earl  Sheridan,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science,  B.A.,  Appalach-an  State  University;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee. 

Lee  M.  Sherman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Management,   B.S.,  University  of  Maryland;  M.B.A., 
American  University;  D.B.A.,  George  Washington  University. 

David  R.  Shevach,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  B.A.,  Harvard  College;  MSW,  University  of 
Iowa;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  San  Diego. 

Gerald  H.  Shinn,   Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion,   A.B.,  M.Th.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 
Danforth  Associate. 

David  J.  Sieren,  Professor  of  Biology,  B.  A.,  Northland  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois. 

Henry   Pate   Singletary,   Adjunct   Professor  of  Medical   Technology,   B.S.,   M.D.,  Northwestern 
University. 

Ronald  K.  Sizemore,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  B.S.,  Wake  Forest  University;  M.S.,  University 
of  South  Carolina;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland. 

Thomas  K.  Skalko,  Assistant  Professor  of  Recreation,  B.S,  M.Ed.,  University  of  Georgia;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Maryland. 

Douglas  D.  Smith,  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences,  B.S,  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois;  Ph.D., 
Pennsylvania  State  University. 

Philip  Charles  Smith,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  and  Librarian,  B.S.,  United  States  Naval  Academy; 
M.S.,  Florida  State  University. 
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Sister  Mary  Matthew  Snow,  Adjunct  Lecturer  in  Medical  Technology,  B.A.,  University  of  Maine; 
M.A.T.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  MT  (ASCP). 

Robert  F.  Soots,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State 
University. 

Kenneth  W.  Spackman,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences,   B.S.,  Pennsylvania   State 
University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Colorado. 

Jackson  Gillen  Sparks,  Professor  of  French,  A.B,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

Dennis   J.   Sporre,   Associate   Professor  of  Drama,   B.A.,   Central   Michigan   University;   M.A., 
University  of  Iowa. 

Beverly  Ann  Standahl,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.A.,  University  of  South  Florida;  M.S., 
Florida  State  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro. 

Inge  Bjerre  Stites,  Lecturer  in  French  and  German,  Studentereksamen,  Lyngby  Statsskole;  graduate 
study,  Universite  de  Strasbourg. 

Kenneth  Dean  Stites,  Assistant  Professor  of  French,  B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Kansas;  graduate 
study.  University  of  Paris  and  Laval  University. 

John  Lemacks  Stokes,  III,  Professor  of  English,  A.B.,  Pfeiffer  College;  B.D.,  Emory  University; 
Ph.D.,  Drew  University. 

Doretha  McKnight  Stone,  Lecturer  in  Nursing,  B.S.N.,  Winston-Salem  State  University;  M.S.N., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro. 

Sally  Sullivan,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro. 

Doug  W.  Swink,  Associate  Professor  of  Drama,   B.S.,  Davidson  College;  M.A.,  East  Carolina 
University;  graduate  study.  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Carole  Ellsworth  Tallant,  Assistant  Professor  of  Communication,  A.B.,  M.A,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State  University. 

Terry  Theodore,  Professor  of  Drama,  B.  A.,  Wayne  State  University;  M.  A.,  University  of  Southern 
California;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan. 

Carol  Chase  Thomas,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  B.A.,  University  of  Kentucky;  M.Ed.,  The 
Citadel;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Kentucky. 

Robert  Brent  Toplin,  Professor  of  History,  B.S,  Penn  State  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D,  Rutgers 

University. 

James  A.  Tribbett,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education,  B.S.,  Florida  State  University;  M.A.,  DePauw 
University. 

Frank  Patrick  Trimble,  Lecturer  in  Speech  Communication,  B.A.,  M.A,  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Jack  Thorne  Turner,  Distinguished  Professor  of  Marketing,  B.S,  M.A.,  West  Virginia  University; 
DBA.,  Indiana  University. 

Larry  Winfield  Usilton,  III,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Mississippi  State 
University. 

Richard  C.  Veit,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  B.A.,  University  of  Notre  Dame;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Iowa. 
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Gilbert  L.  Voss,  Adjunct  Research  Professor  in  Biological  Oceanography,  B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of 
Miami;  Ph.D.,  George  Washington  University. 

William  Morgan  Wadman,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Brighan)  Young  University; 
Ph.D.,  Claremont  Graduate  School. 

William  H.  Wagoner,  Professor  of  Education  and  Lecturer  in  Political  Science,  A.B.,  Wake  Forest 
University;  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill. 

John  Lewis  Walker,  III,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  A.B.,  University  of  Virginia;  M.A., 
University  of  California-Berkeley;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia. 

Charles  Richard  Ward,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  B.S.,  Manchester  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
Purdue  University. 

Mary  M.  Wasson,  Lecturer  in  English,  A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.A., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro. 

Alan  Douglas  Watson,  Professor  of  History,  B.A.,  Duke  University;  M.A.,  East  Carolina 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina. 

Barbara  F.  Waxman,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  B.A.,  Douglass  College,  Rutgers  University; 
M.A.,  City  College  of  New  York;  Ph.D.,  City  University  of  New  York. 

Gerald  R.  Weeks,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.A.,  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University;  Ph.D., 
Georgia  State  University. 

Steven  Michael  Weiss,  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech  Communication,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Temple 
University. 

Sylvia  Welborn,  Lecturer  in  English,  B.A,  High  Point  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Tennessee  at 
Knoxville. 

Betty  Jo  Hyde  Welch,  Associate  Professor  of  Speech  Communication,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Middle  Tennessee 
State  College;  Ed.S.,  George  Peabody  College;  Ph.D.,  Vanderb'lt  University. 

Lynda  Gay  WendeL  Lecturer  in  Accountancy,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  University  of  Oregon;  CPA. 

Michael  D.  Wentworth,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  B.A.,  University  of  Kansas;  M.A.,  Eastern 
Michigan  University;  Ph.D.,  Bowling  Green  State  University. 

Charles  W.  West,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Management,  B.E.E.,  M.B.A.,  Cornell  University;  Ph.D., 
The  University  of  Louisville. 

Betty  Sue  Westbrook,  Assistant  Professor  and  Catalog  Librarian,  A.B.,  Duke  University;  M.S.,  Florida 
State  University. 

Joan  D.  Willey,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  B.S.,  Duke  University;  Ph.D.,  Dalhousie 
University. 

John  Taylor  Williams,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.A.,  University  of  Texas;  M.A.,  Ph.D, 
University  of  Florida. 

Cecil  L.  Willis,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology,  B.S.,  East  Tennessee  University;  M.S.,  East  Carolina 
University;  Ph.D.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University. 

Peggy  Ann  Winslow,  Lecturer  in  Geography,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Arizona  State  University. 

Robert  Michael  Wolff,  Assistant  Professor  of  Recreation,  B.S.B.A.,  University  of  Akron;  M.B.A., 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University. 
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William  Walton  Woodhouse,  III,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish,  A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Eleanor  Boyd  Wright,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  A.B.,  Greensboro  College;  M.A.,  State 
University  of  Nev^  York,  College  of  Geneseo;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

Joanna  Ennis  Wright,  Lecturer  and  Assistant  Reference  Librarian,  B.A.,  East  Carolina  University; 
M.L.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Charles  G.  Yarbrough,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Wake  Forest  University; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida. 

Stephanie  Young,  Assistant  Professor  of  Drama,  B.A.,  University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara; 
M.A,  San  Francisco  State  University;  M.F.A.,  in  progress,  Lindenwood  IV  College. 

John  Zeko,  Assistant  Professor  of  Accountancy,  A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill; 
M.P.A.,  Georgia  State  University;  CPA. 

Victor  A.  Zullo,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Adjunct  Professor  of  Biology,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley. 
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*Franklin  H.  Allen,  M.S.  (1956-1981),  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

*Anne  Barksdale,  M.S.  (1957-1966),  Assistant  Professor  of  Business 

Luetta  Navada  Booe,  M.S.  (1965-1975),  Professor  of  Nursing 

Samuel  Tinsley  Chambers,  Ph.D.  (1964-1976),  Professor  of  History 

*James  Marshall  Crews,  Ed.D.  (1948-1981),  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences 

Henry  G.  Crowgey,  Ph.D.  (1967-1981),  Professor  of  History 

*Derick  G.S.  Davis,  M.S.  (1971-1983),  Assistant  Professor  of  Recreation 

*Will  Scott  DeLoach,  Ph.D.  (1963-1976),  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Joseph  F.  Dunn,  M.Ed.  (1968-1980),  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Administration 

*Antolin  Gonzalez-del-Valle,  Ph.D.  (1964-1976),  Professor  of  Spanish 

*Helen  Hagan,  M.L.S.  (1964-1974),  Director  of  Library  Services 

*B.  Frank  Hall,  Ph.D.  (1963-1979),  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion 

*Claude  F.  Howell,  H.H.D.  (1953-1980),  Associate  Professor  of  Art 

*Adrian  D.  Hurst,  M.A.  (1947-1968),  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

*Mildred  Johnson,  M.A.  (1947-1960),  Professor  of  Social  Sciences 

Ruby  Bame  Knox,  M.Ed.  (1962-1978),  Assistant  Professor  of  Business 

*Glenn  Richard  Long,  M.A.  (1966-1983),  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences 

*Margaret  Shannon  Morton,  M.A.  (1947-1965),  Professor  of  English 

*William  Madison  Randall,  Ph.D.  (1951-1968),  President 

J.  Paul  Reynolds,  Ph.D.  (1964-1971),  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs 

*Eloise  Scott,  M.A.  (1968-1976),  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences 

*Betty  Holden  Stike,  M.A.  (1964-1983),  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

*Fred  Toney,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  (1961-1983),  Professor  of  Mathematics 

David  E.  Warner,  M.Ed.  (1965-1976),  Associate  Professor  of  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation 

*E.  M.  West,  Ed.D.  (1963-1981),  Professor  of  Business  Administration 

Mary  Alice  Whitfield,  M.S.,  (1965-1979),  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 

*Emeritus  status 
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